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BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 


As the Manager of the Performance sits before the curtain on the 
boards, and looks into the Fair, a feeling of profodTjld melancholy 
comes over him in his survey of th^ bustling place. There is a 
great quantity* of eating and drinking, making love sfnd jilting, 
laughing and the contrary, smoking, cheating, fighting, dancing, 
and fiddling: there are bullies pushing about, bucks ogling the 
women, knaves picking pockets, policemen on the look-out, quacks 
{other quacks, plague take them I) bawling in front of their* booths, 
and yokels looking up at the tinselled dancers and poor old, 
rouged tumblers, while the light-fingered folk are operating upon 
their pockets behind. Yes, this is Vanity Fair ; not a moral place 
certainly ; nor a merry one, though very noisy. Look at the faces 
of the actors and buffoons when they come off from their business; 
and Tom Fool washing the paint off his cheeks before he sits 
down to dinner with his wife and the little Jack Puddings bphind 
the canvas. The curtain will be up presently, and he will be' 
turning ovftr head and heels, and crying, “ How are you ? 

A man with a reflective turn of mind, walking through an 
exhibition of this sort, will not be oppressed, I take it, .by his 
own or other people’s hilarity. An episode of humour or kindness 
touches and amuses him here and there — a pretty child looking 
at a gingerbread stall ; a pretty girl blushing whilst her lover 
talks to her and chooses her fairing; poor Tom Fool, yonder 
behind the wagqn, mumbling his bone with the honest family 
which lives by his tumbling — but the general impression is one 
more melancholy than mirthful. When you come home, you sit 
down, in a sober, contemplative, not uncharitable frame of mind, 
and apply yourself to your books or your business. ' 

1 have no other moral than this to tag to the present story of 
"Vanity Fair.” Some people consider Fairs immoral altogether, 
and eschew such, with their servants and families : perhaps they 
are right. But persons who think otherwise and are of a lazy, 
or a benevolent, or a sarcastic mood, may perhaps like to step 
in for half an Jliour and look at the performances. There are 
scenes of all sorts ; some dreadful combats, some grand and lofty 
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horse-riding, spme scenes 6f higl\ ]If^,>and some of very^mlddllng ' 
Indeed ; sorn^ love-making /or the sentimental, and some light 
comic business : the whole adcompanled by appropriate scenery, 
and brilliantly illuminated wilh the Author's own candles. 

What more has the Manager of the Performance to say? — To 
acknowledge the kindness with which it has been received in 
all the principM towns of England through which the Show 
has passed, and where It h^ been most favourably ndticed by 
the respected conductors of the Public Press, and by the Nobilhy 
and Gentry. He is proud to think that his Puppets have given 
satisfaction tp the very best company in this empire. The humous 
little Becky Puppet has been pronounced to be uncommonly flexible 
in the joints and lively on the wire : the Amelia Doll, though it 
Jias had a smaller circle of admirers, has yet been carved and 
dressed with the greatest care by the artist : the Dobbin Figure, 
though apparently clumsy, yet dances in a very amusing and 
natural manner : the Little Boys’ Dance has been liked by some ; 
.and please to remark the richly dressed figure of the Wicked 
Nobleman, on wdiich no expense has been spared, and which 
Old, Nick will fetch away at the end of this singular performance. 

And with this, and a profound baw to his patrons, the Manager 
retires, and the curtain rises. * 


■ London, 28, 1848. 
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VANITY FAIR. 



While the present century was in its teens, and on one sunshiny 
morning in June, there drove up to the great iron gate of Miss 
Pinkerton’s academy for young ladies, on Chiswick Mall, a large 
family coach, with two fat horses in blazing harness, driven oy 
a fat coachman in a three-cornered hat and wig, at the-ratb of 
four miles an hour. A black servant, who reposed on the box 
beside the fat coachman, uncurled his bandy legs as soon as the' 
equipage drew up opposite Miss Pinkerton's shining brass plate, 
and, as he pulled the bell, at least a score of young heads were 
seen peering out of the narrow windows of the stately old brick 
house. Nay, the acute observer might have recognised the little 
red nose of good-natured Miss Jemima Pinkerton herself, rising 
over some geranium-pots in the window of that lady's own 
drawing-room. 

“ It is Mrs. Sedley’s coach, sister,” said Miss Jemima. “Sambo, ^ 
the black servant, has just rung the bell ; and the coachman has ' 
a new red ^vaistcoat.” 

"Have you completed all the necessaiy preparations incident 
to Miss Sedley’s departure, Miss Jemima?” asked Miss Pinkerton 
herself, that majestic lady — the Semiramis of Hammersmith, the 
friend of Doctor Johnson, the correspondent of Mrs. Chapone 
herself. 

"The girls were up at four this morning, packing her trunks, 
sister,” replied Miss Jemima ; "we have made her a bow-pot.” 

" Say a bouquet, sister Jemima ; *tis more genteel.” 

"Well, a booky as big almost as a haystack; I have put up 
two bottles of the gillyflower- water for Mrs. Sedley, and the receipt 
for making it, in Amelia’s box.” 

"And 1 trust. Miss Jemima, you have made a copy of Miss 
Sedley’s account. This is it, is it ? Very good — ninety-three 
pounds, four shillings. Be kind enough to address it to John 
Sedley, Esquire, and to seal this billet which 1 have written to 
his lady.” 

In Miss Jemima’s eyes an autograph letter of her sister. Miss 
Pinkerton, was an object of as deep veneration as would have 
been a letter from a sovereign. Only when her pupils quitted the 
establishment, or when they were about to be married, and once, 
when^oor Miss Birch died of the scarlet fever, was Miss Pinkerton 
known to write personally to the parents of her pupils ; and it 
was Jemima’s qpinion that if any tiling could console Mrs. Birch for 
her daughter’s loss, it would be that pious and eloquent composition 
in which Miss Pinkerton announced the event. 

. 7 
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Jn the present instance Miss rPinkerton’s billet ’* was to the 
following effect 

The Mall, Chiswick, - 
^*June is,’i8— . 


Madam, — After her six years* residence at the Mall, I haye the honour^ 
and happiness of presenting Miss Amelia Sedley to her [^rents, as a 
young lady n^ unworthy to occupy a fitting^ position in meir *polished 
and refined circle. Those virtues which characterise the English 

gentlewoman, those accomplishments which become her b^fh and station, 
will nut be found wanting in the amiable Miss Sedley^ whose industiy 
and obedience have endeared her to her instructors, and whose delightful 
sweetness of temper has charmed her aged and hsiV youthful companions. 

“ In music, in dancing, in orthography, in every variety of embroidery 
and needlework, she will be found to have realised her friends' fondest 
nKshes, In geography there is still much to be desired ; and a careful 
and' undeviating use of the backboard, for four hours daily during the 
next three 3 ’ears, is recommended as necessary to the acquirement of 
. that dignified deportment and carriage so requisite for every young lady 
of fashion. 

In the principles of religion and morality. Miss Sedley will be found 
worthy of an establishment which has been honoured by the presence of 
The Great Lexicographer, and the patronage of the admirable Mrs. 
Chaponc. 

In leaving the Mall, Miss Amelia carries with her the hearts of 
her companions, and the affectionate regards of her mistress, who has 
the honour to subscribe herself, 

** Madam, 

‘‘Your most obliged humble servant, 

• “ Barbara Pinkerton.*' 


"P.S. — Miss Sharp accompanies Miss Sedley. It is particularly 
requested that Miss Sharp’s stay in Russell Square mciy not exceed 
ten days. The family of distinction with whom she is engaged desire 
to avail themselves of her services as soon as possible." 


This letter completed, Miss Pinkerton proceeded to write her own 
name and Miss Sedley’s in the fly-leaf of a Johnson’s Dictionary 
— the interesting work which she invariably presented to her 
scholars on their departure from the Mall. On the cover was 
inserted a copy of “Lines addressed to a young dady on quitting 
Miss Pinkerton’s school, at the Mall ; by the late revered Doctor 
Samuel Johnson.” In fact, the Lexicographer’s name was always 
on the lips of this majestic woman, and a visit he had paid to 
her was the cause of her reputation and her fortune. 

Being commanded by her elder sister to get “ the Dictionary ” 
from the cupboard. Miss Jemima had extracted tw'o copies of the 
book from the receptacle in question. When Miss Pinkerton had 
finished the inscription in the first, Jemima, with rather a dubious 
and timid air, handed her the second. 

“For whom is this. Miss Jemima?” said Miss Pinkerton, with 
awful coldness. , 

“For Becky Sharp,” answered Jemima, trembling very much, 
and blushing over her withered face and neck, as she turned her 
back on her sister — “ for Becky Sharp : she’s going'too.”* 

“MISS JEMIMA 1” exclaimed Miss Pinkerton, in the largest 
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capitals. ' “Are you in your senses? Replace the Dictionary in 
the closet, and never venture to take such a liberty in future.” 

“Well, sister, it’s only two-and-ninepcnce, and poor Becky will 
be miserable if she don’t get one.” 

“ Send Miss Sedley instantly to me,” said Miss Pinkerton. And 
,so venturing not to say another word, poor Jemima trotted off, 
exceedingly flurried and nervous. 

Miss 'Sedley *s papa was a merchant in London, ajgd a man of 
some wealth ; whereas Miss Sharp was an articled *pupi^» whom 

Miss Pihkerton had done, as she thought, quite enough, without 

conferring upoii her at parting the high honour of the Dictionary. 

Although Schoolmistresses’ letters are to be trusted no more 
nor less than churchyard epitaphs ; yet, as it sometimes happens 
that a person departs this life who is really deserving of all the 
praises the stone-cutter carves over his bones ; ho tr a good 
Christian, a good parent, child, wife, or husband ; who actually does 
leave a disconsolate family to mourn his loss ; so in academies of 
the male and female sex it occurs every now and then that the. 
pupil is fully worthy of the praises bestowed by the disinterested 
instructor. Now, Miss Amelia Sedley was a young lady of this 
singular species, and deserved not only all that Miss Pinkerton 
said in her praise, but had many charming qualities which that 
pompous old Minerva of a woman could not see, from the 
differences of rank and age between her pupil and herself. 

For she could not only sing like a lark, or a Mrs. Billington, 
and dance like Hiilisberg or Parisot, and embroider beautifully, 
and spell as well as the Dictionary itself, but she had such a 
kindly, smiling, tender, gentle, generous heart of her . own, as 
w^on the love of everybody who came near her, from Minerva 
herself down to the poor girl in the scullery, and the one-eyed 
tart- woman’s daughter, who was permitted to vend her wares 
once a W'eek to the young ladies in the Mall. 

She had twelve intimate and bosom friends out of the twenty- 
four young ladies. Even envious Miss Briggs never spoke ill 
of her ; high and mighty Miss Saltire (Lord Dexter’s grand- 
daughter) allowed that her flgurc was genteel ; and as for Miss 
Swartz, the rich, woolly-haired mulatto from St. Kitts, on the 
day Amelia w^ent away, she w'as in such a passion of tears that 
they were oblige’d to send for Dr. Floss, and half tipsify her with 
sal-volatile. 

Miss Pinkerton’s attachment was, as may be supposed, from 
the high position and eminent virtues of that lady, calm and 
dignified ; but Miss Jemima had already blubbered several times 
at the idea of Amelia’s departure, and, but for fear of her sister, 
would have gone off in downright hysterics, like the heiress (who 
paid double) of St. Kitts. Such luxury of grief, however, is only 
allowed to parlour-boarders. Honest Jemima liad all the bills, 
and the washing, and the mending, and the puddings, and the 
plate and crockery, and the servants to superintend. But why 
speak about her? It is probable that we shall not hear of her 
again from this moment to the end of time, and that when the 
great flligree h’on gates are once closed on her, she and her 
awful sister will never issue therefrom into tliis little world of 
history. 
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Put as we are to see a great deal of Amelia, there is**no harm 
in saying: at the outset of our acquaintance that she was one 
« of the best and dearest creatures that ever lived ; and a great, 
mercy it is, both in life and In novels, which (and the latter 
especially) abound in villains of the most sombre sort, that we are 
to., have for a constant companion so guileless and good-natured a ^ 
person. As she is not a heroine, there is no need to describe 
her person ; ^in^eed 1 am afraid that her nose was rather short 
than otherwise, and her cheeks a great deal too round and red 
for a heroine; but her face, blushed with rosy health, and her 
lips with lithe freshest of smiles, and she had sf pair of eyes, 
which sparkled with the brightest and honestest good-humour, 
except indeed when they filled with tears, and that was a great 
deal too often ; for the silly thing would cry over a dead canary- 
bijrd, or over a mouse, that the cat haply had seized upon, or 
over, the end of a novel, were it ever so stupid ; and as for saying 
an unkind word to her, were any one hard-hearted enougli to 
do so — why, so much the worse for them. Even Miss Pinkerton, 
that austere and god-like woman,- ceased scolding her after the 
first time, and though she no more comprehended sensibility than 
she did Algebra, gave all masters and teachers particular orders to 
treat Miss Sedley with the utmost gentleness, as harsh treatment 
W'as injurious to her. 

So that when the day of departure came, between her two customs 
of laughing and crying. Miss Scdicy was greatly puzzled how to 
act. She was glad to go home, and yet most woefully sad at 
.leaving school. For three days before, little Laura Martin, the 
orphan, followed her about like a .little dog. She had to make 
and receive at least fourteen presents, to make fourltfen solemn 
promises of writing every week: “Send my letters under cover to 
my grandpapa, the Earl of Dexter,” said Miss Saltire (who, by the 
way, Was rather shabby); “ Never mind the postage, but write every 
day, fo\i dear darling,” said the impetuous and woolly-headed, but 
generous and affectionate Miss Swartz; and little Laura Martin 
(who was just in round hand) took her friend’s hand and said, 
looking up in her face wistfully, ** Amelia, when 1 write to you 
1 shall call you Mamma.” All which details, 1 have no doubt, 
Jones, w^ho reads this book at his Club, wdll pronounce to be 
excessively foolish, trivial, twaddling, and ultra-sefitimental. Yes ; 

1 can see Jones at this minute (rather flushed with his joint of 
mutton and half-pint of wine), taking out his pencil and scoiing 
under the words “foolish, twaddling,” etc., and adding to tliem 
his own remark of ''quite true'' Well, he is a lofty man of genius, 
and admires the great and heroic in life and novels ; and so 
had better take warning and go elsewhere. 

Well, then. The flowers, and the presents, and the trunks, and 
bonnet-boxes of Miss Sedley having been arranged by Mr. Sambo 
in the carriage, together with a very small and weathcr-bvaten 
old cow’s-skin trunk with Miss Sharp’s card neatly nailed upon 
it, which was delivered by Sambo with a grin, and packed Jby the 
coachman with a corresponding sneer— the hour for parting came ; 
and the grief of that moment was considerably lessened by the 
admirable discourse which Miss Pinkerton addressed to her pupil. 
Not that the parting speech caused Amelja to philosophise, or that 
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it armed her in any way with a calmness, the result of argument ; 
but it wa^ intolerably dull, pompous, and tedious ; and, having 
the fear of her schoolmistress greatly before her eyes, Miss Sedley 
^id not venture, in her presence, to give way to any ebullitions 
of private grief. A secd>cake and a bottle of wine were produced' 
in the drawing-room, as on the solemn occasions of the visit of 
parents, .and these refreshments being partaken of, Miss Sedley 
was at liberty to depart. 

“You’ll go i«i and say good-bye ft) Miss Pinkerton, Becky?” 
said Miss Jemima to a young lady of whom nobody 'took any 
notice, and who was coming down stairs w'ith her own band-box. 

“ 1 suppose 1 must,” said Miss Sharp calmly, and much to the 
wondiT of Miss Jemima ; and the latter having knocked at the 
door, and receiving permission to come in, Miss Sharp advanced! 
in a very unconcerned manner, and said in French, and ,with a 
perfect accent, “ Mademoiselle^ je viens vous faire mes ad/eux.'* 

Miss Pinkerton did not understand French ; she only directed 
those who did: but biting her lips and throwing up her venerable 
and Roman-nosed head (on the top of which figured a large and 
solemn turban), she said, “Miss Sharp, 1 wish you a good- 
morning.” As the Hammersmith Semiramis spoke, she w'aved 
one hand both by way of adieu, and to give Miss Sharp an 
opportunity of shaking one of the fingers of the hand which w^as 
left out for that purpose. 

Miss Sharp only folded her own hands with a very frigid smile 
and bow, and quite declined to accept the proffered honour ; on 
which Semiramis tossed up her turban more indignantly than 
ever. In fact, it was a little battle between the young lady and 
the old one, and the latter was w^orsted. “Heaven bless you, 
my child,” said she, embracing Amelia, and scowling the. while, 
ovi-r the girl’s shoulder at Miss Sharp. , 

“Come away, Becky,” said Miss Jemima, pulling the young 
w’oman away in great alarm, and the drawing-room door closed 
upon them for ever. 

Then came the struggle and parting below. Words refuse to 
tell it. Ali the servants were there in the hall — all the dear 
ii'it‘nds — all the young ladies — the dancing master who had just 
arrived ; and there was such a scuflling, and hugging, and kissing, 
and crying, with the hysterical yoops of Miss Swartz, the parlour- 
boarder, from her room, as no pen can depict, and as the tender 
heart w»ould fain pass over. The embracing was over ; they parted 
— that is. Miss Sedley parted from her friends. Miss Sharp had 
demurely entered the cairiage some minutes before. Nobody cried 
for leaving her. 

Sambo of the bandy legs slammed the carriage-door on his young 
weeping mistress. He sprang up behind the carriage. “Stop!” 
cried Miss Jemima, rushing to the gate with a parcel. 

“ It’^ some sandwiches, my dear,” said she to Amelia. “You 
may be hungry, you know ; and Becky, Becky Sharp, here’s a 
book for you tjuit my sis'ter-r-that is, 1 — ^Johnson’s Dictionary, 
you l:now ;• you ‘mustn’t leave us without that. Good-bye. Drive 
on, coachman. God bless you ! ” 

And the kind (realure retreated into the garden, overcome with 
emotions. 
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But, io ! and just as the coach drove off, Miss Sharp put her 
pale face out of the window, and actually flung the book back 
into the garden. 

This almost caused Jemima to faint with terror. 

- “Well, I never,’* said she; “what an audacious ” Emotion* 

prevented her from completing either sentence. The jCaniage 
rolled awayj; "the great gates were closed ; the bell rang foi the 
dancing lesson. The world is before the two young ladies ; and 
so farewell to Chisvrick Mall. ' . 


CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH MISS SIIARr AND MISS SKDLEY PREI’ARE TO OPEN 
THE CAMPAIGN. 

When ^li^s Sharp had performed the heroical act mentioned in 
he last chapter, and had seen the Dictionary, flying over the 
pavement of the little garden, fall at length at the ffet of ilie 
astonished Miss Jemima, the young lady’s countm.jnce, which 
had before worn an almost livid look of hatred, assumed a smile 
that perhaps was scarcely more agreeable, and she sank back in 
the caniage in an easy frame of mind, saying, “So much fui the 
Dictionary ; and, thank God, I’m out of Chiswick.” 

lyiiss Sedley was almost as flurried at the act of defiance as iMIss 
Jemima had been ; for, consider, it w'as but one minuti* that slie 
had left school, and the impressions of six years are got over 
in that space of time. Nay, with some persons those awes and 
terrors of youth last for ever and ever. 1 know, for instance, ;in 
^Id gentleman of sixty-eight, who said to me one morning at 
brealsU'ast, with a very agitated countenance, “ 1 dreamed List 
night that 1 was flogged by Dr. Raine.” Fancy had cairied him 
back five-and-fifty years in the course of that evening. Dr. Raine 
and his rod were just as awful to him in his heart, then, 
at sixty-eight, as they had been at thirteen. If the Doctor, vvilii 
a large birch, had appeared bodily to him, even at the age of 
threescore and eight, and had said in awful voice, “ Boy, take 
down your pant . . . ! ” W’ell, well, Miss Sedley was exceedingly 
alarmed at this act of insubordination. 

“How could you do so, Rebecca?” at last she said, after a 
pause. 

“Why, do you think Miss Pinkerton will come out and order 
me back to the black-hole ? ” said Rebecca, laughing. 

“ No : but ” 

“I hate the w'hole house,” continued Miss Sharp, in a fury. 
“.I hope 1 may never set eyes on it again. 1 wi.sli it were in ihe 
bottom of the Thames, 1 do; and if Miss Pinkerton were iliere, 
1 wouldn’t pick her out, that 1 wouldn’t. Oh ! how I should like 
to ‘■'Ce her floating in the water, yonder, turban and all, uftli her 
train.streaming after her, and her nose like the beak of a wherry.” 

“Hush i” cried Miss Sedley. 

“Why, will the black footman tell tales?” cried Miss Rebecca, 
laughing. “He may go baejt and left Miss Pinkerton that I 
l)ate her with all my soul ; and 1 wish he would ; dnd 1 wish L had 
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a means of proving it too. For tiyo years I have only had insults 
and outrage from her. 1 have been treated worse than any- servant 
in the kitchen. 1 have never had a friend or a kind word, except 
I'roin you. , 1 have been made to tend the little girls in the lower 
school-room, and to talk French to the Misses, until I grew sick 
my mother-tongue. But that talking French to Miss Pinkerton _ 
was capital fun, wasn’t it ? She doesn’t know a word of Frencli, " 
and was too proud to confess it. I believe it was that which 
made her part with me ; and so thank Heaven for French. 
Vtve la France! Vive VEmpereur! Vive Bonaparte /” 

“O Rebecca, d^ebecca, for shame!*’ cried Miss Sedley ; for this 
w'as the greatest blasphemy Rebecca had as yet uttered, and in 
those days, in England, to say, “ Long live Bonaparte ! ** was 
as much as to say, “Long live Lucifer!** “How. can you— 
how dare you, have such wicked, revengeful thoughts?”- ^ 

“ Revenge may be wicked, but it*s natural,” answered Miss 
Rebecca. “ Pm no angel ! ” And, to say the truth, she certainly 
was not. 

For it may be remarked in the course of this little conversation 
(which took place as the coach rolled along lazily by the river 
* side), that though Miss Rebecca Sharp has twice had occasion to 
thank Heaven, it has been, in the first place, for ridding her of 
some person whom she hated, and secondly, for enabling her to 
bring her enemies to some sort of perplexity or confusion ; neither 
of which are very amiable motives for religious gratitude, or such as 
would be put forward by persons of a kind and placable disposition. 

Miss Rebecca was not, then, in the least, kind or placable. *. All 
the world used her ill, said this young misanthropist (or misogynist, 
for of the •w^orld of men she can be pronounced as yet *to have 
had but little experience), and we may be pretty certain that the 
persons of cither sex wdiom all the world treats ill deserve entirely, 
the treatment they get. The world is a looking-glass, and -gives- 
back to every man the reflection of his own face. Frown at it, 
and it will in turn look sourly upon you ; laugh at it and with it, 
and it is a jolly, kind companion ; and so let all young persons 
take their choice. This is certain, that if the world neglected 
Miss Sharp, she never was known to have done a good action in 
behalf of anybody ; nor could it be expected that twenty-four young 
ladies should all be as amiable as the heroine of this work, Miss 
Sedley (whom we have selected for the very reason that she w'as 
the best-natured of all, otherwise what on earth was to have 
prevented us from putting up Miss Swartz, or Miss Crump, or Miss 
Hopkins as heroine in her place ?) ; it could not be expected that 
every one should be of the humble and gentle temper of Miss 
Amelia Sedley ; should take every opportunity to vanquish Rebecca’s 
hard-heartedness and ill-humour; and, by a thousand kind words 
and offices overcome, for once at least, her hostility to her kind. 

Miss Sharp’s father was an artist, and in that quality had given 
lessons, of drawing at Miss Pinkerton’s school. He was a clever 
man, a pleasant companion, a careless student, with a great pro- 
pensity for runi\ing into debt, and a partiality for the ta\^rn. 
When he was drunk, he used to beat his wife and daughter ; and 
the next morning, with a, headache, he used to rail at the world 
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for its neglect of his genius, an4 abuse, with a good deal of clever- 
ness, and sometimes with perfect reason, the fools, his brother- 
painters. 

As it was with the utmost difficulty that he could kc.ep himself, 
and as he owed money for a mile round Soho, where he lived, 
he thought to better his circumstances by marrying a young woman 
of the French nation, who was by prolession an opera-girl. Th^ 
humble calling of her female parent Miss Sharp neve« alluded 
to, but usevi to state subsequently that the Entrechats wei;e a noble 
family of Gascony, and took great pride in her descent from them. 
And curious it is, that as she advanced in life this young lady's 
ancestors increased in rank and splendour. 

Rebecca’s mother had had some education somewhere, and her 
daughter spoke French with purity and a Parisian accent, it was 
in those days rather a rare accomplishment, and led to her engage- 
ment with the orthodox Miss Pinkerton. For her mother being 
dead, her father, finding himself not likely to recover, after his 
third attack of delirium tremens^ wrote a manly and pathetic letter 
to Miss Pinkerton, recommending the orphan child to her protec- 
tion, and so descended to the grave, after two bailiffs had quarrelled 
over his corpse. 

Rebecca was seventeen when she came to Chiswick, and was 
bound over as an articled pupil, her duties being to talk French, 
as W'e have seen ; and her privileges to live cost free, and, with 
a few guineas a year, to gather scraps of knowledge from the 
professors who attended the school. 

She vras small, and slight in person : pale, sandy-haired, and 
with eyes habitually cast down. When they looked up they 
were veiw large, odd, and attractive — so attractive that the Reverend 
Mr. Crisp, fresh from Oxford, and curate to the Vicar of 
.Chisw'ick, the Reverend Mr. Flowerdew, fell in love with Miss 
• Sharp, being shot dead by a glance of her eyes, wdiich was fired 
all the w^ay across Chiswick Church from the school-pew to the 
reading-desk. This infatuated young man used sometimes to take 
tea with Miss Pinkerton, to whom he had been presented by 
his mamma, and actually proposed something like marriage in an 
intercepted note, w^hich the one-eyed apple-woman was charged 
to deliver. Mrs. Crisp w'as summoned from Buxton, and abruptly 
carried off her darling boy ; but the idea, even, ef such an eagle* in 
the Chiswick dovecot caused a great flutter in the breast of Miss 
Pinkerton, who would have sent away Miss Sharp, but that she wiin 
bound to her under a forfeit, and w^ho never could thoroughly 
believe the young lady’s protestations that she had never exchanged 
a single word with Mr. Crisp, except under her own eyes on the 
two occasions when she had met him at tea. 

By the side of many tall and bouncing young ladies in the 
establishment Rebecca Sharp looked like a child. But she had the 
dismal precocity of poverty. Many a dun had she talked to, and 
turned aw^ay from her father’s door ; many a tradesman had she 
coaxed and wheedled into good humour, and into the granting 
of one meal more. She sat commonly with her father, wmo was 
very proud of her wit, and heard the talk of his^wild companions 
— often but ill-suited for a girl to hear. But sl>€ never had been 
a girl, she said ; she had been a woman since she was eight years 
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old. Oh, why did Miss Pinkerton let such a dangerous bird into 
her cage ! 

The fact is, the old lady thought Rebecca to be the meekest 
creature in the world, so admirably, on the occasions when her 
^father brought her to Chiswick, used Rebecca to perform the pq;rt 
of the in^^nue. She thought her a modest and innocent little 
child ; and only a year Jbefore the arrangement by which Rebecca 
had been admitted into her house, and when Rebebca'Vas sixteen 
years old, Miss Pinkerton majestically, and with a little speech, 
made her a present of a doll — which was, by the wa>) the con- 
fiscated property of Miss Swindle, discovered surreptitiously nursing 
it in school-hours. How the father and daughter laughed as they 
trudged home togetlier after the evening party (it -was on the 
occasion of the speeches, when all the professors were invite(4)i 
and how Miss Pinkerton would have raged had she seen ,the 
caricature of herself which the little mimic, Rebecca, m'anaged 
to make out of her doll ! She used to go through dialogues with 
it ; it formed the delight of Newman Street, Gerard Street, and 
the artists* quarter: and the youn|^ painters, when they came to 
take their gin-and-water with their lazy, dissolute, clever, jovial 
senior, used regularly to ask Rebecca if Miss Pinkerton was at 
home : she was w'ell known to them, poor soul I as Mr. Lawrence 
jr President West. Once she had the honour to pass a few days 
at Chiswick ; after which she brought back Jemima, and erected 
another doll as Miss Jemmy ; for though that honest creature 
had made and given her jelly and cake enough for three chifdren, 
and a seven-shilling piece at parting, the girl’s sense of ridicule 
was far stronger than her gratitude, and she sacrificed Mis*s Jemmy 
quite as pitilessly as her sister. 

The catastrophe came, and she was brought to the Mall as to 
her home. The rigid formality of the place suffocated hek* : the 
prayers and the meals, the lessons and the walks, which* were 
arranged wdth a conventual regularity, oppressed her almost 
beyond endurance : and she looked back to the freedom and 
the beggary of the old studio in Soho with so much regret, that 
everybody, herself included, fancied she was consumed with grief 
for her father. She had a little room in the garret, where the 
maids heard her*walking and sobbing at night ; but it was with 
rage, and not with grief. She had not been much of a dissembler, 
until now her loneliness taught her to feign. She had never 
mingled in the society of women ; her father, reprobate as 
he was, was a man of talent ; his conversation was a thousand times 
more agreeable to her than the talk of such of her own sex as 
she now encountered. The pompous vanity of the old school- 
mistress, the foolish good humour of her sister, the silly chat 
and scandal of the elder girls, and the frigid correctness of the 
governesses equally annoyed her ; and she had no soft maternal 
heart, this unlucky girl, otherwise the prattle and talk of the 
youngar children, with whose care she was chiefly Intrusted, might 
have soothed and interested her; but she lived among them 
two years, and* not one was sorry that she went away. 'The 
gentle, teirder-Wfearted Amelia Sedley was the only person to 
whom she could attach hgrself in the least ; and who could help 
attaching herself ao Amelia? 
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The happiness, the superior advantages of the young women 
round about her, gave Rebecca inexpressible pangs of envjv 
“ What airs that girl gives herself, because she is an Earl’s 
grand-daughter,” she said of one. How they cringe and bow 
to that Creole, because of her hundred thousand pounds ! 1 am a 

thousand times cleverer and more charming than that creature,* 
for all her wealth. 1 am as well bred as the Earl’s grand-daughter, 
for all her fine pedigree ; and yet every one passes me by here. 
And yet, when 1 was at my hither’s, did not the men give- up their 
gayest bal.\s and parties in order to pass the evening with me?.” 
She determined at any rate to get free from the prison in which 
she found herself, and now began to act for herself, and for the 
first time to make connected plans for the future. 

,She took advantage, therefore, of the means of study the place 
offered her ; and, as she was already a musician and a good linguist, 
she speedily went through the little course of study which was 
considered necessary for ladies in those days. Her music she 
practised incessantly, and one day, when the girls were out, and 
she had remained at home, she was overheard to play a piece so 
well, that Minerva thought wisely she could spare herself the 
expense of a master for the juniors, and intimated to Miss Sharp 
that she was to instruct them in music for the future. 

The girl refused ; and for the first time, and to the astonishment 
of the majestic mistress of the school. ‘*1 am here to speak 
French with the children,” Rebecca said abruptly, “ not to leach 
them music, and save money for you. Give me money, and 1 will 
teach them.” 

Minerva was obliged to yield, and, of course, dislikeil her from 
that day. “For five-and-thirty years,” she said, and with great 
justice, “ I never have seen the individual who has dared in my 
6wn house to question my authority. 1 have nourished a viper in 
my bOBom.” 

“A viper — a fiddlestick,” said Miss Sharp to the old lady, 
almost fainting with astonishment. “You took me because 1 
was useful. There is no question of gratitude between us. I 
hate this place, and want to leave it. 1 will do nothing here but 
what 1 am obliged to do.” 

It w'as in vain that the old lady asked her ifi. she was aware 
she was speaking to Miss Pinkerton ? Rebecca laughed in her 
face, with a horrid, sarcastic, demoniacal laughter, that almost 
sent the schoolmistress into fits. 

“Give me a sum of money,” said the girl, “and get rid of 
me — or, if you like better, get me a good place as governess in 
a nobleman’s family. You can do so if you please.” And in 
their further disputes she al^vays returned to this point, “Get 
me a situation — we hate each other, and 1 am ready to go.” 

« Worthy Miss Pinkerton, although she had a Roman nose and 
a turban, and was as tall as a grenadier, and had been up to 
this time an irresistible princess, had no will or strength li^e that 
of her little apprentice, and in vain did battle against her, and 
tried* to overawe her. Attempting once to scol^ her in public, 
Rebecca hit upon the before-mentioned plan of answering her in 
French, which quite routed the old won^an. In order to maintain 
authority in her school, it became necessary to r^pmove this rebel, 
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this monster, this serpent, this firebrand ; and, hearing about this 
lime that Sir Pitt Crawley’s family was in want of a governess, 
she actually recommended Miss Sharp for the situation, firebrand * 
and serpeht ns she was. 

“ I cannot, ccrlainly,” she said, “ find fault with Miss Sharp’s 
conduct, except to myself ; and must allow that her talents acid 
accompjishments are of a high order. As far as the head goes, 
at least', she does credit to the educational systcti] piysued at my 
establishment.” 

And so the schoolmistress reconciled the recommendation to her 
conscience, and the indentures were cancelled, and the* apprentice 
WMS free. The battle here described in a few lines, of course 
lasted for some months. And as Miss Sedley, being now seventeen 
years of age, was about to leave school, and had a friendship for 
Miss Sharp (“’tis tlie only point in Amelia’s behaviour,” s2fid 
Minerva, “which has not been satisfactory to her mistress”), Miss 
Sharp was invited by her friend to pass a week with her at liome, 
before she entered upon her duties as governess in a private, 
family. 

Thus the w’orld began for these two young ladies. For Amelia 
it was quite a new, fresh, brilliant world, with all the bloom 
upon it. It was not quite a new one for Rebecca — indeed, if 
the truth must be told with respect to the Crisp affair, the tart- 
woman hinted to somebody who took an affidavit of the fact to 
somebody else, that there was a great deal more than was 
made public regarding Mr. Crisp and Miss Sharp, and that -his 
letter was in answer to another letter. But who can tell you 
the real tjuth of the matter?* At all events, if Rebecca was not 
beginning the W'orld, she was beginning it over again. 

By the time the young ladies reached Kensington turnpike, 
Amelia had not forgotten her companions, but had dried her 
tears, and had blushed very much and been delighted at a’^oung 
olVicer of the Life Guards, who spied her as he was riding by, 
and said, “A dem fine gal, egad!” and before the carriage 
arrived in Russell Square, a great deal of conversation had taken 
place about the Drawing-room, and whether or not young ladies 
wore powder as well as hoops when presented, and whether she 
was to have that honour ; to the Lord Mayor’s ball she knew she 
was to go. And when at length home was reached. Miss Amelia 
Sedley skipped out on Sambo’s arm, as happy and as handsome a 
girl as any in the whole big city of London. Both he and the coach- 
man agreed on this point, and so did her father and mother, and so 
did every one of the servants in the house, as they stood bobbing, 
and curtseying, and smiling in the hall to w'elcome their young 
mistress. 

VoLi may be sure that she showed Rebecca over evei^ rooin.,of 
the house, and everything in every one of her drawers ; 'aftd 
her books, and her piano, and her dresses, and all her necklacesj . 
brooches, laces, and gimcracks. 

She* insisted upon Rebecca accepting the White cornelian and the 
turquoise rings, and a sweet sprigged truislin, which ws^s too. 
small for her n^, though it w^ould fit her friend to a nicety ; and 
she determined in her heart to ask her mother’s permission 
present her white cashmere shawl .to her fkiend. Could she oot 
y.F. • ff 
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spare it? — and had not her brother Joseph just brought her two 
from India? 

When Rt'becca saw the two magnificent casiimere shawls which 
Joseph Sedley had brought home to his sister, she said, with 
perfect truth, “ that it must be delightful to have a brother,” and 
easily got the pity of the tender-hearted Amelia for being alone 
in the world, an orphan without friends or kindred. [ 

“Not alaic,” said Amelia, “ you know, Rebecca, ,I shall 
always be your friend, and love you as a sister — indeed I will.” 

“Ah, but to have parents, as you have — kind, rich, affectionate 
parents, w’ho give you everything you ask for ; and their love, whicli 
is more precious than all 1 My poor papa could give me nothing, 
and I had but two frocks in all the world 1 And then to have a 
brother — a dear brother 1 Oh, how you must love him ! ” 

Amelia laughed. 

“What! don't you love him? — you, who say you love 
everybody ? ” 

• “ Yes, of course I do, only ” 

“ Only what ? ” 

“ Only Joseph doesn’t seem to care much whether I love him 
or not. He gave me two fingers to shake when he arrived after 
ten years’ absence ! He is very kind and good ; but he scarcely 
ever speaks to me. I think he loves his pipe a great deal better 
than his ” 

But here Amelia checked herself— for why should she speak ill 
of her brother ? 

“He was very kind to me as a, child,” she added; “ I was 
but five years old when he went away.” t 

“ Isn’t he very rich ? ” said Rebecca. “ They say all Indian 
nabobs are enormously rich.” 

“I believe he has a very large income.” 

“ Acd is your sister-in-law a nice, pretty woman ? ” 

“ La I Joseph is not married !” said Amelia, laughing again, 

Perhaps she had mentioned the fact already to Rebecca ; but 
that young lady did not appear to have remembered it ; indeed, 
vowed and protested that she expected to see a number of Amelia’s 
nephews and nieces. She was quite disappointed that Mr. 
Sedley was not married ; she was sure Amelia h;^d said he was, 
and she doted so on little children. 

“ I think you must have had enough of them at Chiswick,” 
said Amelia, rather w^ondering at the sudden tenderness on her 
friend's part ; and indeed in later days Miss Sharp would never 
have committed herself so far as to advance opinions, the untruth 
of which would have been so easily detected. But we must 
remember that she is but nineteen as yet, unused to the art of 
deceiving, poor innocent creature ! and making her own experience 
iii her own person. The meaning of the above s(*ries of queries, 
as translated in the heart of this ingenious young woman, w'as 
simply this : — “ If Mr. Joseph Sedley is rich and unmarried, 
why should I not marry him ? I have only a fortnight, *to be 
sure, but there is no harm in trying.” And she de^termined within 
herself to make this laudable attempt. She redou^^led her caresses 
to Amelia ; she kissed the white cornelian necklace as she put 
it on; and vowed she would- never, never part ^with it. When 
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the dinner-bell rang, she went ddwrt stairs with her aroi round 
her friend’s waist, as is the habit of young ladies. She was so 
agitated at the drawing-room door, that she could hardly find 
courage to* enter. “Feel my heart, how it beats, dear ! ” said she 
^ to her friend. 

“No, it doesn’t,” said Amelia. “Come in, don’t be frightened.' 
Papa won’t do you any harm.” 


CHAPTER III. 

REBECCA IS IN PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY. 

A \^RY stout, puffy man, in buckskins and Hessian boots, wifh 
several immense neck-cloths, that rose almost to his nose, with 
a red striped waistcoat and an apple green coat with steel buttons 
almost as large as crown pieces (it was the morning costume of ■ 
a dandy or blood of those days), was reading the paper by the 
fire when the two girls entered, and bounced off his arm-chair, 
and blushed excessively, and hid his entire face almost in his 
neck-cloths at this apparition. 

“It’s only your sister, Joseph,” said Amelia, laughing and 
shaking the two fingers which he held out. “I’ve come home 
for good you know ; and this is my friend, Miss Sharp, whom 
you have heard me mention.” 

“No, never, upon my word,” said the head under the neckcloth, 
shaking very much, “ that is, yes — what abominably cold .weather. 
Miss ; ” 'and herewith he fell to poking the fire with all his 
might, although it was in the middle of June. 

“He is very handsome,” whispered Rebecca to Amelia, .rather, 
loud. 

“ Do you think so? ” said the latter, “ I’ll tell him.” 

“ Darling ! not for worlds,” said Miss Sharp, starting back as 
timid as a fawn. She had previously made a respectful, virgin- 
like curtsey, to the gentleman, and her modest eyes gazed so 
persoveringly on the carpet that it was a wonder how she should 
have found an of^ortunity to see him. 

“Thank you for the beautiful shawls, brother,” said Amelia 
to the fire-poker. “Are they not beautiful, Rebecca.” 

“Oh, heavenly!” said Miss Sharp, and her eyes went from the 
carpet straight to the chandelier. 

Joseph still continued a huge clattering at the poker and tongs, 
pufling and blowing the while, and turning as red as his yellow 
face would allow him. “ I can’t make you such handsome presents, 
Joseph,” continued his sister, “but while I was at school, I have 
embroidered for you a very beautiful pair of braces.” 

“ Good Gad ! Amelia,” cried the brother, in serious alarm, 
“what do you mean?” and plunging wdth all his might at the 
bell-rofic, that article of furniture came aw'ay in his hand, and 
increased the honest fellow’s confusion. “For Heaven’s sal^p see 

if my buggy’s it the door. I canH wait. I must go. D 

that groom of mine. I must go.” 

At this minute the fifther of the family walked in, rattling 
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hits seals like a true British merchant. "Wliat’s the matter, 
Emmy ? ” says he. 

“Joseph wants me to see if his — his buggy is at the door. 
What is a bugfjy, papa ? ” 

“It is a one-horse palanquin,” said the old i^entleman, who was 
'a ‘wag* in his way. ' 

Joseph, at this, burst out into a wild fit of laughter ; im which, 
encountering the eye of Miss Sharp, he stopped all of a sudden, 
as if he had been shot. 

“This young lady is yoiir friend? Miss SlK),rp, 1 am very 
happy to see you. Have you and Emmy been already quarrelling 
with Joseph, that he wants to be off? ” 

“I promised Bonanl^^ of our service, sir,” said Joseph, “ to dine 
w’ith him.” . 

Oh, fie ! didn't you tell your mother you would dine here? ” 

“ But in this dress it’s impossible.” 

“Look at him, isn’t he handsome enough to dine anywhere, 
Miss Sharp ? ” 

On which, of course. Miss Sharp looked at her friend, and they 
both set off in a fit of laughter, highly agreeable to the old 
gentleman. 

“Did you ever see a pair of buckskins like those at Miss 
Pinkerton’s? ” continued he, following up his advantage. 

“ Gracious Heavens, father ! ” cried Joseph. 

“There now, 1 have hurt his feelings. Mrs. Sedley, my dear, 

1 have hurt your son’s feelings. I have alluded to his buckskins. 
Ask Miss Sharp if 1 haven’t? Come, Joseph, be friends with 
Miss Sharp, and let us all go to dinner.” , 

“ There’s a pillau, Joseph, just as you like it, and papa has 
brought home the best turbot in Billingsgate.” 

“Come, come, sir, walk down stairs with Miss Sharp, and I 
will ^pllow with these two young women,” said the father, and 
he took an arm of wife and daughter, and walked merrily olT. 

If Miss Rebecca Sharp had determined in her hi'art upon making 
the conquest of this big beau, 1 don’t think, ladies, we have any 
right to blame her ; for though the task of husband-hunting is 
generally, and with becoming modesty, intrusted by young per.sons 
to their mammas, recollect that Miss Sharp hatf no kind parent 
to arrange these delicate matters for her, and that if she did not 
get a husband for herself, there was no one else in the wide world 
who would take the trouble ofl'hcr hands. 

What causes young p<*ople to “come but the noble 

ambition of matrimony? What sends them trooping to waleiing- 
places ? What keeps them dancing till five o’clock in the morning 
through a whole mortal season? What causes them to labour 
pianoforte sonatas, and to learn lour songs from a fashionable 
master at a guinea a lesson, and to play the liarp if they have haiid- 
some arms and neat elbows, and to wear Lincoln green toxopholite 
hats and feathers, but that they may bring down some “desr'.rable” 
vounjg man with those killing bows and arrows of theirs? 
What cau.ses respectable parents to take up their carpels, set 
their houses topsy-turvy, and spend a fifth of their' year’^s income in 
bail-suppers and iced champagne ? Is, it sheer love of their 
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species, and an unadulterated wisfi to see young people happy ahd 
dancing? Pshaw I they want to marry their daughters; and, as i 
honest Mrs. Sedley has, in the depths of her kind heart, already 
arranged a score of little schemes for the settlement of her Amelia, 
so also had our beloved, but unprotected Rebecca determined to . 
do her very best to secure the husband, who was even more* 
neccssa^ for her than for her friend. She had a vivid imagination ; 
she hacf, besides, read the “Arabian Nights,” and Guthrie’s 
Geography ; ” and it is a fact, that while she was dressing for 
dinner, and after she had asked Amelia whf?ther her brother was 
very rich, she had built for herself a most magnificent castle 
in the air, of which she was mistress, with a husband somewhere 
in the background (she had not seen him as yet, and his figure 
would not therefore be very distinct) ; she had arrayed herself in 
an infinity of shawls, turbans, and diamond necklaces, and 
had mounted upon an elephant to the sound of the march in 
“ Bluebeard,” in order to pay a visit of ceremony to the Grand 
Mogul. Charming Alnaschar visions! it is the happy privilege’ 
of youth to construct you ; and many a fanciful young creature 
besides Rebecca Sharp has indulged in these delightful day-dreams 
ere now ! 

Joseph Sedley was twelve years older than his sister Amelia. 
He was in the East India Company’s Civil Service, and his 
name appeared, at the period of wdiich we write, in tlie Bengal 
division of the East India Register as collector of Bogglcy Wo|lah, 
an honourable and lucrative post, as everybody knows.** *In 
order to know to what higher posts Joseph rose in the service, 
the reader ie referred to the same* periodical. 

Boggley Wollah is situated in a fine, lonely, marshy, jungly 
district, famous for snipe-shooting, and where not unfrequenlly 
you may flush a tiger. Ramgunge, where there is a magistrate,* 
is only forty miles off, and there is a cavalry station about thirty 
miles farther ; so Joseph wrote home to his parents, when he 
took possession of his collectorship. He had lived for about 
eight years of his life, quite alone, at this charming place, scarcely 
seeing a Christian face, except twice a year, when the detachment 
arrived to carry off the revenues, which he had collected, to Calcutta. 

Luckily, at th|^ time, he caught a liver complaint, for the cure 
of which he returned to Europe, and which was the source of 
great comfort and amusement to him in his native country. He 
did not live with his family in London, but had lodgings of his 
own, like a gay young bachelor. Before he went to India he 
was too young to partake of the delightful pleasures of a man about 
town, and plunged into them on his return with considerable 
assiduity. He drove his horses in the Park ; he dined at the 
fashionable taverns (for the Oriental Club was not as yet invented) ; 
he frequented the theatres, as the mode was in those days, cr 
made his appearance at the opera, laboriously attired in tights 
and a cocked hat. 

On feturning to India, and ever after, he used to talk of the 
pleasure of this period of his existence with great enthuskisin, 
and give you tJb understand that he and Brummel were the 
leading bucks of the day. But he was as lonely here as in his 
jungle at Boggley Wollafl. He scarcely knew a single soul in 
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the met;*opolis ; and were it: nftt for his doctor, and the society 
of his blue-pill, and his liver complaint, he* must have died of 
loneliness. He was lazy, peevish, and a don vivant ; the appearance 
of a lady frifjhtened him beyond measure ; hence it was but seldom 
that he joined the paternal circle in Russell Square, where there^ 
•was plenty of gaiety, and where the jokes of his good-natured old 
father frightened his amour-propre. ; 

His bullj; c£\used Joseph much anxious thought and alarm. 
Now and then he would make a desperate attempt to get rid of 
his superabundant fat ; but his indolence and lov(4 of good living 
speedily feot the better of these endeavours at reform, and he' 
found hiinseir again at his three meals a day. 

.He never was well dressed ; but he took the hugest pains to adorn 
his big per$on, and passed many hours daily in that occiipat.'on. 
Kis valet made a fortune out of his wardrobe : his toilet-table 
was cpvered with as many pomatums and essences as e/er 
were employed by an old beauty : he had tried, in order to give 
. himself a w’aist, every girth, sUiy, and w^aistband then invented. 
Like most fat men, he would have his clothes made too tight, 
and took care they should be of the most brilliant colours and 
youthful cut. When dressed at length, in the afternoon, he would 
issue forth to take a drive 'with nobody in the Park ; and then 
would come back in order to dress again, and go and dine with 
nobody at the Piazza Coffee House. He was as vain as a girl ; 
and perhaps his extreme shyness was one of the results ol his 
extreme vanity. If Miss Rebecca can get the better of him, and 
at her first entrance into life, she is a young person of no ordinary 
cleverness. ’ • 

The first move showed considerable skill. When she called 
Sedley a very handsome man, she knew that Amelia would tell 
.her mother, w'ho would probably tell Joseph, or who, at any nite, 
would be pleased by the compliment paid to her son. All mothers 
are. *^^If you had told Sicorax that her son Caliban was as hand- 
some as Apollo, she would have been pleased, witch as she w'as. 
Perhaps, too, Joseph Sedley would oveihoar the compliment — 
Rebecca spoke loud enough — and he did hear, and, thinking in his 
heart that he was a very fine man, the phrase thrilled through 
every fibre of his big body, and made it tingje with pleasure. 
Then, however, came a recoil. 

“Is the girl making fun of me?” he thought ; and straightway 
he bounced towaids the bell, and was for retreating, as wt 
have seen, when his father’s jokes and his mother’s entreaties 
caused him to pause and stay where he was. 

He conducted the young lady down to dinner in a dubious and 
agitated frame of mind. 

“Does she really think I am handsome?” thought he; “or is 
she only making game of me?” 

* We have talked of Joseph Sedley being as vain as a girl. 
Heaven help us ! The girls have only to turn the tables, and say 
of one of their own sex, “She is as vain as a man,” and they will 
have^ perfect reason. The bearded creatures are quite as cagi*r 
for praise, quite as finikin over their toilettes, qhite as proud of 
their personal advantages, quite as conscious of their powers of 
fascination, as any coquette injthe world.* 
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Down stairs, then, they wenf, Joseph very red and -blushing^, 
Rebecca very modest, and holding her green eyes downwards. » 
She was dressed in white, with bare shoulders as white as snow — 
the picture of youth, unprotected innocence, and humble virgin 
simplicity. 

“1 must be very quiet,” thought Rebecca, “and very much 
intere.stcd about India.” 

Now'w'e have heard how Mrs. Sedley had prepared^a fine curry 
for her son just as he liked it, and in the course of dinner a portion 
of this tfish was offered to Rebecca. • 

“ What is it V ” said she, turning an appealing look to Mr. Joseph. 

“Capital,” said he. His mouth was full of it ; his face quite 
red with the delightful exercise of gobbling. “ Mother, it’s* as 
good as my own curries in India.” 

“ Ob, I must try some, if it is an Indian dish,” said Miss Rebecda. 

“ I am sure everything must be good that comes from there.’* 

“Give Miss Sharp some curry, my dear,” said Mr. Sedley, 
laughing. 

Rebecca had never tasted the dish before. 

“Do you find it as good as everything else from India?” ssud 
Mr. Sedley. 

“Oh, excellent!” said Rebecca, who was suffering tortures 
with the caytMini* pepper. 

“Try a chili with it, Miss Sharp,” said Joseph, really interested. 

“ A chili,” said Rebecca, gasping. “ Oh, yes I ” 

She thought a chili was something cool, as its name imported, 
and was served with some. 

“How fresh and green they'Iook!” she said, and put one into 
her mouth*. It was hotter than the curry ; flesh and blood could 
bear it no longer. She laid down her fork. “Water — for Heaven’^ 
sake, water ! ” she cried. 

Mr. Sedley burst out laughing (he was a coarse man, ^ from 
the Slock Exchange, where they love all sorts of practical jokes). 

“They are real Indian, 1 assure you,” said he. “Sambo, give 
Miss Sharp some water.” 

The paternal laugh was echoed by Joseph, who thought the joke 
capital. The ladies only smiled a little. They thought poor 
Rebecca suffered too much. She would have liked to choke old 
Sedley, but she s^'allowed her mortification as well as she had the 
abominable curry before it, and as soon as she could speak said, 
with a comical, good-humoured air — 

“ I ought to have remembered the pepper which the Princess 
of Persia puts in the cream-tarts in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ Do you 
pul cayenne into your cream-tarts in India, sir?” 

Old .S(*dley began to laugh, and thought Rebecca was a good- 
humoured girl. Joseph simply said — 

“Cream-tarts, miss? Our cream is very bad in Bengal. We 
genenilly use goats’ milk ; and, ’gad, do you know. I’ve got to 
preler it.” 

“ You won’t like everythinfr from India now, Miss Sharp,” 
said the old gentleman ; but when the ladies had retired sifter 
dinner the wily gold fellow said to his son, “Have a care, Joe; 
that girl is Setting her cap at you.” 

“ Pooh — nonsense ! ” s.ii4i Joe, highly flattered. “ I recollect, 
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sir, there was a g^lrl at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler of the 
Artillery, and afterwards married to Lance, the surgeon, who made 
a dead set at me in the year ’4 — at me and Mulligatawnpy, whom 
1 mentioned to you before dinner — a devilish good fellow Mu*lli- 
•gatawney — he’s a magistrate at Budgebudge, and sure to be in 
council in five years. Well, sir, the Artillery gave a ball, and 
Quintin, of the King’s 14th, said to me, *Sedley,’ said he„' *1 bet 
you tiiirteerv to ^ten that Sophy Cutler ho6ks either you or Mulli- 
gatawney before the rains.* ‘Done,* says I; and egad, -sir — this 
claret*s very good. Adainson*^ or Carbonell’s ? 

A slight snore was the only reply; the honest stock-broker was 
asleep, and so the rest of Joseph’s story was lost for that day. 
But he is always exceedingly communicative in a man’s party, and 
has told this •delightful tale many scores of times to his apothecary, 
Dr. Gollop, when he came to inquire about the liver and the b’ue- 
pill. ■ 

Being an invalid, Joseph Sedley contented himself with a bottle 
*of claret besides his Madeira at dinner, and he managed a couple 
of plates full of straw'berries and cream, and twenty-four little rout 
cakes, that were lying neglected in a plate near him, and certainly 
(for novelists have the privilege of knowing everything), he thought 
a great deal about the girl up stairs. “A nice, gay, merry 
young creature,” thought he to himself. “ How she looked at me 
when 1 picked up her handkerchief at dinner 1 She dropped it twice. 
Who’s that singing in the drawing-room ? Gad 1 shall I go up and 
see ?'” 

But his modesty came rushing upon him with uncontrollable 
force. His father was asleep : his *hat w^as in the hall u there was 
a hackney-coach stand hard by in Southampton Row. “ I’ll go 
stnd see the Forty ThieveSt*' said he, “and Miss Dccamp's dance ; ” 
and he slipped away gently on the pointed toes of his boots, 
and disappeared, without W'aking his worthy parent. 

“ There goes Joseph,” said Amelia, wdio was looking from the 
open windows of the drawing-room, while Rebecca was singing 
at the piano. 

“Miss Sharp has frightened him away,” said Mrs. Sedley. 
“ Poor Joe, why will he be so shy ? ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE GREEN SILK PURSE. 

Poor Joe’s panic lasted for two or three days ; during which 
he did not visit the house, nor during that period did Miss 
Rebecca ever mention his name. She was all respectful gratitude 
to Mrs. Sedley; delighted beyond measure at the Bazaars; and 
in a whirl of wonder at the theatre, whither the good-natured 
lady took her. One day, Amelia had a headache, and coOld not 
go upon some party of pleasure to which the two young people 
w'ere invited : nothing could induce her friend to*go without lier. 
“What! you who have shown the poor orphan wdiat happiness 
and love are for the first time in her life— quit never!” and 
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the green eyes looked up to Hekv 6 n and filled with tears ; and 
Mrs. Sedley could not but own that her daughter’s friend had a 
charniing^kind heart of her own. 

As for -Mr. Sedley’s jokes, Rebecca laughed at them with a 
cordiality and perseverance which not a little pleased and softened, 
that good-natured gentleman. Nor was it with the chiefs of thd 
family ^lune that Miss Sharp found favour. She interested Mrs. 
Blenkinsop by evincing ‘the deepest sympathy in the raspberry-jam 
preserving, which operation was then going on in the house- 
keeper’s room; she persisted in calling Sambo “Sir,” and “Mr. 
Sambo,” to the delight of that attendant ; and she apologised to 
the lady’s maid for giving her trouble in venturing to ring the bell, 
with such sweetness and humility, that the Servants’ Hall was 
almost as charmed with her as the Drawing-room. I 

Once, in looking over some drawings which Amelia had sdnt 
from school, Rebecca suddenly came upon one which caused her 
to burst into tears and leave the room. It was on the day when 
Joe Sedley made his second appearance. 

Amelia hastened after her friend to know the cause of this 
display of feeling, and the good-natured girl came back without 
her companion, rather affected too. “You know, her father 
was our drawing-master. Mamma, at Chiswick, and used to 
do all the best parts of our drawling.” 

“My love! Tm sure I always heard Miss Pinkerton say that 
he did not touch them — he only mounted them.” 

“It was called mouniin.g. Mamma. Rebecca remember^. ‘the 
drawing, and her father working at it, and the thought of it came 
upon her irither suddenly— and so, you know, she ” 

“The poor child is all heart,” said Mrs. Sedley. 

“ 1 wish she could stay with us another week,” said Amelia. 

“ She’s devilish like Miss Cutler that I used to meet at Ditmduni, 
only fairer. She’s married now to Lance, the artillery surgeon. 
Do you know, ma’am, that one Quintin, of the 14 th, bet me ” 

“Oh, Joseph, we know that story!” said Amelia, laughing. 
“ Never mind about telling that ; but persuade mamma to write 
to Sir Sometliing Crawley.” 

“ Had he a son in the King’s Light Dragoons in India?” 

“Well, will ypu write to him lor leave of absence for poor dear 
Rebecca ? Here she comes, her eyes red with weeping.” 

“ I’m better now,” said the girl, with the sweetest smile possible, 
taking good-natured Mrs. Sedley’s extended hand, and kissing it 
respectfully. “How kind you all are to me! All,” she added, 
with a laugh, “except you, Mr. Joseph.” 

“ Mt* ! ” said Josi'pli, meditating an instant departure. “ Gracious 
Heavens ! Good Gad ! Miss Sharp ! ” 

“Yes. How could you be so cruel as to make me eat that 
horrid pepp<-r-dish at dinner the first day 1 ever saw you ? You 
an* not so good to me as dear Amelia.” 

“He doesti’t know you so well,” cried Amelia. 

“ 1 defy anybody not to be good to you, my dear,” said her mother. 

“The curry was capital; indeed it was,” said Joe, quite grgvely. 
“ Perhaps .thcr<f was not enough citron juice in it — no, there was 

7iOt," 

“And the chilis ? ” • 
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By J[ove, how they made you cry out I ” said Joe, caught 
by the ridicule of the circumstance, and exploding in a fit of 
laughter which ended quite suddenly, as usual. 

1 shall take care how 1 let you choose for me another time,’* 
said Rebecca, as they went down again to dinner. “ 1 didn’t think ^ 
'men were fond of putting poor harmless girls to pain.” 

“ By Gad, Miss Rebecca, 1 wouldn’t hurt you for the world.” 

No,” said she, “ 1 know you wouldn’t.” • 

And then^ she* gave him ever so gentle a pressure with Jier little 
hand, and drew it back quiite frightened, and looked first for 
one instanll in his face, and then dow'n at the carpet-rods ! and ' 

I am not prepared to say that Joe’s heart did not thump at this 
littje involuntary, timid, gentle motion of regard on the part of the 
simple girl. • 

Jt was an advance, and as such, perhaps, some ladies of in- 
disputable correctness ana gentility will condemn the action as 
immodest ; but, you see, poor dear Rebecca had all this work to 
.do for herself. If a person is too poor to keep a servant, though 
ever so elegant, he must sweep his own rooms. If a dear girl 
has no dear mamma to settle matters with the young man, 
she must do it for herself. And, oh, what a mercy it is that these 
women do not exercise their powers oftener ! We can’t resist them 
if they do. Let them show ever so little inclination, and men go 
down on their knees at once — old or ugly, it is all the same. And 
this I set down as a positive truth A woman with fair oppor- 
tunities, and without an absolute hump, may marry whom shr 
LIKES. Only let us be thankful thai the darlings are like the 
beasts of the field, and don’t know •their ow’ii power. Xht*y would 
overcome us entirely if they did. 

“Egad!” thought Joseph, entering the dining-room, “I exactly 
begin to feel as 1 did at Dumdum w’ith Miss Culler.” 

Many sweet little appeals, half tender, half jocular, did Miss 
Sharps make to him about the dishes at dinner ; for by this time 
she was on a footing of considerable familiarity with the family; 
and as for the girls, they loved each other like sisters. Young 
unmarried girls always do, if they are in a house together for ten 
days. 

As if bent upon advancing Rebecca’s plans in every way, what 
must Amelia do but remind her brother of a prSmise made last 
Easter holidays — “When I was a girl at school,” said she, laughing 
— a promise that he, Joseph, w'ould take her to Vauxhall. 

“Now,” she said, “that Rebecca is wdth us, will be the very 
time.” 

“Oh, delightful!” said Rebecca, going to clap her hands; 
but she recollected herself, and paused, like a modest creature 
as she was. 

“ To-night is not the night,” said Joe. 

'“Well, to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow your papa and I dine out,” said Mrs. Sedley. 

“ You don’t suppose that /’m going, Mrs. Sed ? ” said her husband, 
“and that a woman of your years and size is to catch cold in 
such an abominable damp place ? ” • 

“The children must have someone with them,” cried Mrs. Sedley. 

“ Let Joe go,” said his father,, laughing.^ “ He’s bt£‘ enough,” 
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At which speech even Mr. Safnbb at the side-board burst out 
laughing, and poor fat Joe felt inclined to become a parricide , 
almost. 

V Undo4iis stays ! *’ continued the pitiless old gentleman. ** Fling 
some water in his face, Miss Sharp, or carry him up stairs ; the, 
dear creature’s fainting ! Poor victim ! carry him up; he’s as light 
as a feather ! ” 

“ If hb stand this, sir, I’m d 1” roared Joseph^ 

Order Mr. Jos’s elephant, Sambo!” cried the father. “Send 
to Exeter ’Change, Sambo ; ” but seeing Jos ready almost to cry 
with vexation, tlie old joker stopped his laughter, and said, 
holding out his hand to his son, ** It’s all fair on the Stock 
Exchange, Jos — and. Sambo, never mind the elephant, but give 
me and Mr. Jos a glass of champagne. Boney hunself hasn’t 
got such in his cellar, my boy ! ” 

A goblet of champagne restored Joseph’s equanimity, and 
before the bottle was emptied, of which as an invalid he took two- 
thirds, he had agreed to take the young ladies to Vauxhall. 

“The girls must have a gentleman apiece,” said the old 
gentleman. “Jos will be sure to leave Emmy in the crowd, he 
will be so taken up with Miss Sharp here. Send to 96, and ask 
George Osborne if he’ll come.” 

At this — I don’t know in the least for what reason — Mrs. Sedley 
looked at her husband and laughed. Mr. Sedley’s eyes twinkled 
in a manner indescribably roguish, and he looked at Amelia ; and 
Amelia hanging down her head, blushed as only young ladies of , 
seventeen know how to blush, and as Miss Rebecca Sharp never 
blushed in her life — at least, no*t since she was eight years old, and 
when she was caught stealing jam out of a cupboard by her 
godmother. 

“Amelia had better write a note,” said her father; “?ind 1^ 
George Osborne see what a beautiful handwriting. vre have brought 
back from Miss Pinkerton’s. Do you remember when you wrote 
to him to come on Twelfth-night, Emmy, and spelt twelfth without 
the f ? ” 

“That was years ago,” said Amelia. 

“It seems like yesterday, don’t it, John?” said Mrs. Sedley to 
her husband ; and that night in a conversation which took place 
in a front room in the second floor, in a sort of tent, hung round 
with chintz of a rich and fantastic India pattern, and douhli with 
calico of a lender rose-colour ; in the interior of which species of 
marquee was a feather-bed, on which were two pillows, on which 
were two round red faces, one in a laced nightcap, and one in a 
simple cotton one, ending in a tassel : — in a curtain-lecture ^ I say, 
Mrs. Sedley took her husband to task for his cruel conduct to poor 
Joe. 

“ It was quite wicked of you, Mr. Sedley,” said she, “ to torment 
the poor boy so.” 

“ My dear,” said the cotton-tassel in defence of his conduct, 
“Jos Is a great deal vainer than you ever were in ail your life, and 
that's saying a good deal. Though, some thirty years ago, in 
the year seventeen hutiilred and eighty — what was it? perhaps 
you laid a right to be vain. 1 don’t say no. But I’ve no patience 
with Jos and his dandifltid modesty. It is out-Josephing Joseph, 
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my dear,, and all the while the bdy is only thinking of himself, and 
what a fine fellow he is. I doubt, ma’am, we shall have some 
trouble with him yet. Here is Emmy’s little friend milking love 
to him as hard as she can ; that’s quite clear ; and if* she does 
.not catch him, some otlier will. That man is destined to be a 
J)rfey to woman, as I am to go on ’Change every day. It’s a 
mercy he did not bring us over a black daughter-in-law, njy dear. 
But, mark my words, the first woman who fishes for hiir:, hooks 
him.” 

“ She shall go off to-mori'ow, the little artful creature,” s.iid 
Mrs. Sedley, with great energy. 

“Why not she as well as another, Mrs. Sedley? The girl’s a 
wlMte face at any rate. / don’t care who marries him. Let J oe 
please himse»f.” 

•And presently the voices of the two speakers were hushed or 
were replaced by the gentle but unromantic music of the nose ; 
and save when the church bells tolled the hour and the watchmaii 
•called it, all was silent at the house of John Sedley, Esquire, of 
Russell Square, and the Stock Exchange. 

When morning came, the good-natured Mrs. Sedley no longer 
thought of executing her threats with regard to Miss Sharp ; 
for though nothing is more keen, nor more common, nor more 
justifiable, than maternal jealousy, yet she could not bring her.self 
to suppose that the little, huiiible, grateful, gentle governess, 
would dare to look up to such a magnificent personage as the 
collector of Boggley Wollah. The petition, too, for an extension 
of the young lady’s leave of absence had already been despatched, 
and it w'ould be difficult to find a 'pretext for abruptly dismissing 
her. 

And as if all things conspired in favour of the gentle Rebecca, 
tfie very elements (although she w^as not inclined at first to acknow- 
ledge Jheir action in her behalf) interposed to aid her. For on 
the evening appointed for the Vauxhall party, George Osborne 
having come to dinner, and the elders of the house having de- 
parted, according to invitation, to dine with Alderman Halls, at 
Highbury Barn, there came on such a thunderstorm as only haj)[)»‘ns 
on Vauxhall nights, and as obliged the young people, perforce, to 
remain at home. Mr. Osborne did not seem i^i the least dis- 
appointed at this occurrence. He and Joseph Sedley drank a 
fitting quantity of port-wine, tSte-a-iete, in the dining-room — during 
the drinking of wdiich Sedley told a number of his best Indian 
stones; for he w^as extremely talkative in man’s society— and 
afterwards Miss Amelia Sedley did the honours of the drawing- 
room ; and these four young persons passed such a comfortable 
evening together, that they declared they were rather glad of the 
thunderstorm than otherwise, which had caused them to put off 
thisir visit to Vauxhall. 

Osborne W’as Sedley’s godson, and had been one of the family 
any time these three-and-twenly years. At six weeks old, he had 
received from John Sedley a present of a silver cup ; at six months 
old, a coral with gold whistle and bells ; from his youth, upwaids, 
he was “lipped” regularly by the old gentleman* at Christinas; 
and on going back to school, he remembered perfectly well being 
thrashed by Joseph Sedley, when the latter was a big, swaggering 
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hobbledehoy, and Georg^e an impudent urchin of ten years* old. In 
a word, George was as familiar with the family as such daily acts 
of kindness and intcTcoursc could make him. 

“.Do you remember, Sedley, what a fury you were in, when I 
cut off the tassels of your Hessian boots, and how Miss — hem . 
— how Amelia rescued me from a beating, by falling down on lier 
knees, and crying out to her brother Jos, not to beat little George? ** 

Jos re.iiembered this leniarkable circumstance perfectly well, but 
vowed tli It he had totally forgotten it. 

“ Well, do you remember coming down in a gig to Dr. Swish- 
tail’s, to see me, before you went to India, and giving me half 
a guinea and a pat on the head? I always had an idea that 
you were at least seven feet high, and was quite astonished at 
your return from India to find you no taller than myself.-” 

“ How good of Mr. Sedley to go to your school and give you 
the money ! ” exclaimed Rebecca, in accents of extreme delight. 

“Yes, and after 1 had cut the tassels of his boots, too. Boys 
never forget those tips at school, nor the givers.” 

“ 1 delight in Hessian boots,” said Rebecca. Jos Sedley, who 
admired his own legs prodigiously, and always wore this orna- 
mental chazissurey was extremely pleased at this remark, though 
he drew his legs under his chair as it was made. 

“Miss Sharp!” said George Osborne, “you who are so clever 
an artijr't, you must make a grand historical picture of the scene 
of the boots. Sedley shall be represented in buckskins, and Ipld- 
ing one of the injured boots in one hand ; by the other he slrall 
have hold of my shirt-frill. Amelia shall be kneeling near him, 
with her ^ittle hands up ; and the picture shall have a grand 
allegorical title, as the frontispieces have in the Medulla and the 
spelling-book.” 

“I shan’t have time to do it here,” said Rebecca. “1*11 do it- 
tvhen — when 1 am gone.” 

And she dropped her voice, and looked so sad and piteous, 
that everybody lelt how cruel her lot was, and how sorry they 
would be to part with her. 

“ () that you could stay longer, dear Rebecca ! ” said Amelia. 

“Why?” answered the other, still more sadly. “That I may 
be only the more unhap-— unwilling to lose you?” 

And she turned away her head. Amelia began to give way to 
that natural infirmity of tears which, we have said, was one of 
the defects of this silly little thing. George Osborne looked at 
the two young women with a touched curiosity; and Joseph 
Sedley heaved something very like a sigh out of his big chest, 
as he cast his eyes down tow'ards his favourite Hessian boots. 

“Let us have some mu.sic, Miss Sedley — Amelia,” said George, 
who felt at that moment an extraordinary, almost irresistible 
im|)uls«* to seize the above mentioned young woman in his arms, 
and to kiss her in the face of the company ; and she looked at 
him for a moment, and if I should say that they fell in love 
with e«\ch other at that single instant of time, 1 should perhaps 
be telling an untruth, fiir the fact is that these tw’o young people 
had been bred up by their parents for this very purpose, and their 
banns had, as it were, been read in their respective families, any 
time these ten years. Tiiey went toff to the piano, w'hich was 
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situated, as pianos usually are, in the back drawing-room ; and 
as it was rather dark, Miss Amelia, in the most unafTected way 
in the world, put her hand into Mr. Osborne’s, who, of course, 
could see the way among the chairs and ottoman’s a great deal 
..better than she could. g 

But this arrangement left Mr. Joseph Sedley iite-a-iMe with 
Rebecca at the drawing-room table, where the latter was occupied 
in netting a gre«n silk purse. ** / 

** There is no need to ask family secrets,” said Miss Sharp. 
“Those two have told theirs.** 

“As soon as he gets his company,” said Joseph, “I believe 
the affair is settled. George Osborne is as good a fellow as ever 
br^iathed.” 

“And your sister the dearest creature in the world,” said 

R*ebecca. “ Happy the man who wins her ! ” 

With this. Miss Sharp gave a great sigh. 

When two unmarried persons get together, and talk upon such 
'delicate subjects as the present, a great deal of confidence and 
intimacy is presently established between them. 

There is no need of giving a special report of the conversation ' 
which now took place between Mr. Sedley and the young lady ; 
for the conversation, as may be judged from the foregoing 

specimen, w’as not especially witty or eloquent ; it seldom is in 
private societies, or anywhere except in very high-flown and 
ingenious novels. As there was music in the next room, the 

talk was carried on, of course, in a low and becoming tone, 

though, for the matter of that, the couple in the next apartment 
would not have been disturbed had the talking been ever so loud, 
so occupied were they with their own pursuits. 

Almost for the first time in his life, Mr. Sedley found himself 
talking, without the least timidity or hesitation, to a person of 
the other sex. 

Miss Rebecca asked him a great number of questions about 
India, which gave him an opportunity of narrating many interesting 
anecdotes about that country and himself. He described the balls 
at Government House, and the manner in which they kept them- 
selves cool in the hot weather, with punkahs, tatties, and other 
contrivances ; and he was very witty regarding^ the number of 
Scotchmen whom Lord Minto, the Governor-General, patronised ; 
and then he described a tiger-hunt, and the manner in which 
the mahout of his elephant had been pulled off his seat by one of 
the infuriated animals. How delighted Miss Rebecca was at the 
government balls, and how she laughed at the stories of the Scotch 
aides-de-camp, and called Mr. Sedley a sad, wicked, satirical 
creature ; and how frightened she was at the story of the elephant ! 

“For your mother’s sake, dear Mr. Sedley,” she said, “for the 
sake of all your friends, promise never to go on one of those 
horrid expeditions.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, Miss Sharp,” said he, pulling up his shirt- 
collar; “the danger makes the sport only the pleasanter.” 
He 4iad never been but once at a tiger-hunt, when the accident 
in question occurred, and when he w'as half kiXled-r-nol by the 
tiger, but by the fright. And as he talked on, he grew quite 
bold, and actually had the audacity to ^sk Miss Rebecca for w'iioin 
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she was kniltmg^ the green silk purse? He was quite surprised 
and delighted at his own gracelul, familiar manner. 

For any one who wants a purse,” replied Miss Rebecca, looking 
at him in the most gentle, winning way. 

Scdley was going to make one of the most eloquent speeches 

possible, and liad begun, “ Oh, Miss Sharp, how ” when 

some sorg which was performed in the other room came to an 
end, and caused him to hear his own voice so distinctly that 
he stopped, blushed, and blew his nose in great agitation. 

“Did you ever hear anything like your brother’s eloquence?” 
whispered Mr. Osborne to Amelia. “ Why, your friend has worked 
miracles.” 

“The more the better,” said Miss Amelia, who, like almost 
all women who are worth a pin, was a match-maker in he«‘ 
heart, and would have been delighted that Joseph should carry 
back a wife to India. She had, too, in the course of this few 
days’ constant intercourse, warmed into a most tender friendship 
for Rebecca, and discovered a million of virtues and amiable 
qualities in her which she had not perceived when they were 
at Chiswick together. For the affection of young ladies is of 
as rapid growth as Jack’s beanstalk, and reaches up to the sky 
in a night. It is no blame to them that after marriage this 
Sehnsucht nach der Liehe subsides. It is what sentimentalists, 
who deal in very big words, call a yearning after the ideal, and 
simply means that women are commonly not satisfied until they 
have husbands and children on wdiom they may centre affections, 
which are spent elsewhere, as it were, in small change. 

Having expended her little store of songs, or having stayed 
long enough in the back drawing-room, it now appeared proper 
to Miss Amelia to ask her friend to sing. 

“You would not have listened to me,” she said to Mr. 
Osborne (though she knew she was telling a fib), '* had you 
heard Rebecca first.” 

“I give Miss Sharp warning, though,” said Osborne, “that, 
right or w'rong, I consider Miss Amelia Sedley the first singer 
in the w'orld.” 

“ You shall hear,” said Amelia ; and Joseph Sedley was actually 
polite enough to carry the candles to the piano. Osborne hinted 
that he should like quite as w'ell to sit in the dark ; but Miss 
Sedley, laughing, declined to bear him company any farther, and 
the two accordingly followed Mr. Joseph. Rebecca sang far 
better than her friend (though, of course, Osborne was free to 
keep his opinion), and exerted herself to the utmost, and, indeed, 
to the wonder of Amelia, who had never known her perform so 
well. She sang a French song, which Joseph did not understand 
in the least, and which George confessed he did not understand, 
and then a number of those simple ballads which were the fashion 
forty years ago, and in which British tars, our King, poor Susan, 
blue-eyed Mary, and the like, were the principal themes. They 
are not, it is said, very brilliant, in a musical point of view, but 
contain numberless good-iifiturcd, simple appeals to the affections, 

. which people understood better than the milk-and-water lagrime, 
sospirif and felicitd of the eternal Dunizettian music with which 
we are favoured nowadays. 
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Conversation of a sentimental sort, befitting the subject, was 
carried on between the songs, to which Sambo, after he had 
brought the tea, the delighted cook, and even Mrs. Blenkinsop, the 
housekeeper, condescended to listen on the landing-place. Among 
, those ditties was one, the last of the concert, and to the following 
effect : — 

Ah ! bleak and barren was the moor, 
tAh ! loud and piercing was tfie storm, 

The cottage roof was sheltered sure, 

^ The cottage hearth was bright and warm — 

An orphan boy the lattice passed, 

And, as he marked its cheerful glow, 

/ Felt doubly keen the midnight blast. 

And doubly cold the fallen snow. 

« 

They marked him as he onward pressed, 

With fainting heart and weary limb ; 

• Kind voices bade him turn and rest, 

And gentle faces welcomed him. 

The dawn is up, the guest is gone, 

The cottage hearth is blazing still ; 

Heaven pity all poor wanderers lone ! 

Hark to the wind upon the hill ! 

It was the sentiment of the before-mentioned w’ords, “When 
I’ra.'gone,” over again. As she came to (he last woids, Mi^s 
Sharp’s “ deep-toned voice faltered.” Everybody felt the allusion 
to her depailure, and to her hapless orphan-stale. Joseph Sedley, 
who was fond of music, and soft-hearted, was in a stale of 
ravishment during the performance of the song, and profoundly 
touched at its conclusion. If he had had the courage ; if (iforge 
and J^^iss Sedley had remained according to the former's proposal, 
in the farther room, Joseph Sedley’s bachelorhood would have 
been at an end, and this work W'ould never have been wTillen. 
But at the close of the ditty, Rebecca quilled tlie piano, and giving 
her hand to Amelia, w’alked away into the front drawing-room 
twilight ; and, at this moment, Mr. Sambo made his appearance 
with a tray, containing sandwiches, jellies, aiuL some glittering 
glasses and decanters, on w’hich Joseph Sedlevrs attention was 
immediately fixed. WHien the parents of the house of Sedley 
returned from their dinner-party, they found the young people so 
busy in talking, that they had not heard the arrival of the caniage, 
and Mr. Joseph was in the act of saying, “My d(‘ar Miss Sharp, 
one little teaspoonful of jelly to recruit you after your immense 
— your — your exertions.” 

“ Bravo, Jos ! ” said Mr. Sedley ; on hearing the bantering of 
which well-known voice, Jos instantly relapsed into an alarmed 
silence, and quickly look his departure. He did not lie awake 
all night thinking whether or not he was in love with Miss 
Sharp; the passion of love never interfered with the appetite or 
the clumber of Mr. Joseph Sedley ; but he thought to himself 
how delightful it would be to hear such songs» as .those after 
Cutclierry — what a dtsiinj^e girl she was— how she could speak 
Fr.t.ch better than the GovcrAor-Gener&rs lady herself— and what 
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a sensation she would make at the Calcutta balls. ** It’s evident 
the poor devil’s in love with me,” tlioug^lit he. “She is just as 
rich as most of the girls who come out to India. I might go ^ 
farther, and fare worse, egad ! ” 

And in these meditations he fell asleep. 

How Miss Sharp lay awake, thinking, will he come or not* to- 
morrow ? need not be told here. To-morrow came, and, as sure 
as fate, Mr. Joseph Sedley made his appearance before luncheon. 
He had never been known before to confer sucii aft honour on 
Russell Square. George Osborne was somehow tjiere already 
(sadly “putting out” Amelia, who was writing to her twelve 
dearest friends at Chiswick Mall), and Rebecca w.is employed upon 
her yesterday’s work. As Joe’s buggy drove up, and while, after 
his usual thundering knock and pompous busth* .at the door, 
the collector of Boggley Wollah laboured up stairs to the drawmg- 
room, knowing glances were telegraphed between Osborne and 
Miss Sedley, and the pair, smiling archly, looked at Rebecca, 
who actually blushed as she bent her fair ringlets over her 
netting. How her heart beat as Joseph appeared — Joseph, puffing 
from the staircase in shining, creaking boots — ^Joseph, in a new 
waistcoat, red with heat and nervousness, and blushing behind 
his wadded neckcloth. It was a nervous moment for all ; and as 
for Amelia, 1 think she was more frightened than even the people 
most concerned. 

Sambo, who flung open the door and announced Mr. Joseph, 
followed grinning, in the collector’s rear, and bearing two 
handsome nosegays of flowers, which the monster had actually 
had the* gallantry to purchase in Covent Garden Market that 
morning — they were not as big as the haystacks which ladies carry 
about with them nowadays, in cones of filigree paper ; but the 
young women were delighted with the gift, as Joseph presented 
one to each, with an exceedingly solemn and clumsy bow. 

“ Bravo, Jos ! ” cried Osborne. * 

“Thank you, dear Joseph,” said Amelia, quite ready to kiss hfer 
brother, if he were so minded. (And I think for a kiss from such 
a dear creature as Amelia, I would purchase all Mr. Lee’s conserva- 
tories ou" of hand.) 

“O heavenly, heavenly flowers!” exclaimed Miss Sharp, and 
smelled them delicately, and held them to her bosom, and cast 
up her eyes to the ceiling, in an ecstasy of admiration. Perhaps 
she just looked first into the bouquet, to sec whether there was 
a billet-doux hidden among the flowers ; but there was no letter. 

“ Oo they talk the language of flowers at Boggley Wollah, 
Sedley ? ” asked Osborne, laughing. 

“ Language of fiddlestick!” replied the sentimental youth. 
“ Bought ’em at Nathan’s ; very glad you like ’em ; and oh, 
Amelia, my dear, I bought a pine-apple at the same time, which 
I gave to Sambo. Let’s have it for tiflin ; very cool and nice 
this * t weather.” Rebecca said she had never tasted a pine, 
and iciiged beyond everything to taste one. 

So the conversation went on. I don’t know on what -pretext 
Osborne J,efL.*t he room, or why, presently, Amelia went away, 
perhaps to supei inter J the slicing of the pine-apple ; but Jos was 
left alone with Rebecdk, who had resumed her work, and the 

. V.F. * 0- 
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green silk and the sinning needfes were quivering rapidly under 
, her white, slender fingers. 

“ What a beautiful, hyoo-ootiful song that was you sang last night, 
dear Miss Sharp,” said the collector. ** It made me cry* almost ; 
’pon my honour it did.” 

“’Because you have a kind heart, Mr. Joseph : all the Sedleys 
have, 1 think.” 

“ It kept me ajn^akc last night, and 1 w^as trying to hum it this 
morning, in bed ; 1 was, upon my honour. Gollop, my doctor, 
came in at ^eleven (for Pm a sad invalid, you know, and see 
Gollop every day), and, ’gad I there 1 was, singing away like— a 
robin.” 

“ O you droll creature ! Do let me hear you sing it.” 

“ Me? NoJ you, Miss Sharp ; my dear Miss Sliarp, do sing it.” 

‘^Not now, Mr. Scdley,” said Rebecca, with a sigh. “ My 
spirits are not equal to it : besides, I must finish the purse. 
Will you help me, Mr. Sedley ? ” And before he had time to ask 
how, Mr. Joseph Sedley, of the East India Company's service, 
w’as actually seated iSie-a-tete, with a young lady, looking at her 
with a most killing expression ; his arms stretched out before her 
in an imploring attitude, and his hands bound in a web of green 
silk, which she was unwinding. 

In this romantic position Osborne and Amelia found the interesting 
pair,^ when they entered to announce that tiffin was ready. The 
sk^in of silk was just wound round the card ; but Mr. Jos had 
•never spoken. 

“ I am sure he will to-night, dear,” Amelia said, as sl^' prt‘ssed 
Rebecca’s hand ; and Sedley, too, had communed wdth his soul, 
and. said to himself, “ ’Gad, I’ll pop the question at Vauxhall.” 


CHAPTER V. 

DOBBIN OF OURS. 

CuFF^S fight with Dobbin, and the unexpected* issue of that 
contest, will long be remembered by every man who was educated 
at Dr. Swishtail’s famous school. The latter youth (who used 
to be called Heigh-ho Dobbin, Gee-ho Dobbin, and by many 
other names indicative of puerile contempt) was the quie{esi, the 
clumsiest, and, as it seemed, the dullest of all Dr. Swishtail’s young 
gentlemen. His parent was a grocer in the city : and it was 
bruited abroad that he w*as admitted into Dr. Swishtail’s academy 
upon what are called “mutual principles” — that is to say, the 
expenses of his board and schooling were defrayed by his father 
in goods, not mont y ; and he stood there — almost at the bottom 
of the school — in his scraggy corduroys and jacket, thronglt the 
seams of which his great big bones were bursting— as the 
representative of so many pounds of tea, candles, ;!ugar, mottled 
soap, plums (of which a very mild proportion was*'«:i!pplied for 
the puddings of the establishment), and^ other commodities. A 
'dre..clful day it was for young Dobbin when one of J.he youngsters 
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of the school, having run into the town upon a poaching excursion 
for hardbake and polonies, espied the cart of Dobbin & Rudge, * 
Grocers and Oilmen, Thames Street, London, at the Doctor’s door, 
discharging a cargo of the wares in which the firm dealt. 

Young Dobbin had no peace after that. The jokes were frightful,* 
and merciless against him. ** Hullo, Dobbin,” one wag would 
say, “here’s good news in the paper. Sugar is ris’, my boy.” 
Another would set a sum : “ If a pound of mutton-candles cost 
scvenpence-halfpenny, how much must Dobbin cost? ’’and a roar 
would follow from all the circle of young knaves, usAier and all, 
who rightly considered that the selling of goods by retail is a 
shameful and infamous practice, meriting the contempt and sqorn . 
of all real gentlemen. 

“Your father’s only a merchant, Osborne,” Dobbin said«in 
private to the little boy who had brought down the storm upon 
liim. At which the latter replied haughtily, “ My father’s a 
gentleman, and keeps his carriage ; ” and Mr. William Dobbiq 
retreated to a remote outhouse in the play-ground, where he passed 
a half-holiday in the bitterest sadness and woe. Who amongst us 
is tlierc that does not recollect similar hours of bitter, bitter, 
childish grief? Who feels the injustice ; who shrinks before a 
slight ; who has a sense of vrrong so acute, and so glowing a 
gratitude for kindness, as a generous boy? and how many of those 
gentle souls do you degrade, estrange, torture, for the sake of 
a little loose arithmetic, and miserable dog-Latin ? 

Now, William Dobbin, from an incapacity to acquire the rudi- 
ments of the above language, as they are propounded in that 
wonderfiil*book, the Eton Latin Grammar, was ccnipclled to remain 
among the very last of Doctor Swishtail’s scholars, and was 
“taken down” continually by little fellows with pink faces amd 
pinafores when he marched up with the lower form, d giaiit . 
amongst them, with his downcast, stupefied look, his dog’e-eared 
primer, and his tight corduroys. High and low, all made fun pf • 
iiiin. Tlii-y sewed up those corduroys, tight as they w’^ere. They 
cut his bell-strings. They upset buckets and benches, so that he 
niiglit break his shins over them, wdiich he never failed to do. 
'I'liey sent him parcels, which, when opened, were found to contain 
the paternal soiip and candles. There was no little fellow but 
had his jeer and joke at Dobbin ; and he bore everything quite 
patiently, and was entirely dumb and miserable. 

Cuff, on the contrary, was the great chief and dandy of the 
Swishtail Seminary. He smuggled wine in. He fought the town 
boys. Ponies used to come for him to ride home on Saturdays. 
He had his top-boots in his room, in which he used to hunt in 
the holidays. He had a gold repeater: and took snuff like the 
Doctor. He had been to the Opera, and knew the merits of the 
principal actors, preferring Mr. Kean to Mr. Kemble. He could 
knock you olT forty Latin verses in an hour. He could make 
Frcnclj poetry. What else didn’t he know, or couldn’t he do? 
They said even the Doctor himself was afraid of him. 

CufT, the unquestioned king of the school, ruled over his subjects, 
and bullied.t.h':KTi, with splendid superiority. This one blacked his 
shoes : that toasted his brt^ad, others would fag out, and give him 
balls at cricket during whole summef afternoons. “ Figs ” was the 
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fellow whom he despised most, and with whom, thougfli always 
- abusing him, and sneering^ at him, he scarcely ever condescended 
to hold personal communication. 

One clay in private, the two younf«^ g^entlemen had had a crifference. 
alone in the school-room, was blundering^ over a home letter; 
when Cuff, entering, bade him go upon some message, of which 
tarts were probably the subject. 

“ I can’t, ’Vsaysii Dobbin ; “ 1 want to hnisH my letter.” 

“You can't?" says Mr. Cuff, laying hold of that document (in 
which many words were scratched out, many were misspelt, 
on which had been spent I don’t know how much thought, aiicl 
labour, and tears ; for the poor fellow was writing to his mother, 
who* was fond of him, although she was a grocer’s wife, and lived 
in a back parlour in Thames Street). “ You can't?" says Mr. Cuff : 
“ l‘ should like to know why, pray? Can’t you write to old Mother 
Figs to-morrow ? ” 

“ Don’t call names,” Dobbin said, getting off the bench, very 
riervous. 

“ Well, sir, will you go ? ” crowed the cock of the school. 

“Put down the letter,” Dobbin replied; “no gentleman readth 
letterth.” 

“ Well, nonv will you go ? ” says the other. 

“No, 1 won’t. Don’t strike, or I’ll thmash you,” roars out 
Dobbin, springing to a leaden ink-stand, and looking so wicked, 
that, .Mr. Cuff paused, turned down his coat sleeves again, put 
his 'hands into his pockets, and walked away with a sneer. 15ut 
'he never meddled personally with. the grocer’s boy after that; 
though w6 must do him the justice to say he always spoke of Mr. 
Dobbin with contempt behind his back. 

•Some- time after this interview, it happened that Mr. Cuff, on a 
* sunshi^iy afternoon, was in the neighbourhood of poor William 
iDobbin, wdio was lying under a tree in the play-ground, spelling 
over a favourite copy of the “Arabian Nights” which he h.ad— apart 
from the rest of the school, who were pursuing their various sports 
— quite lonely, and almost happy. If people would but leave 
children to themselves ; if teachers would cease to bully them ; if 
parents would not insist upon directing their thoughts, and domi- 
nating their feelings — those feelings and thoughts which are a 
mystery to all (for how much do you and I know of each oth»*r, of 
our children, of our fathers, of our neighbour; and how far more 
beautiful and sacred are the thoughts of the poor lad or girl whom 
you govern likely to be, than those of the dull and world-corrupted 
person who rules him?) — if, I say, parents and masters would 
leave their children alone a little more— small harm would accrue, 
although a less quantity of as in preesenii might be acquired. 

Well, William Dobbin had lor once forgotten the world, and was 
away with Sindbad the Sailor in the Valley of Diamonds, or 
with Prince Whatdyecallem and the Fairy Poribanou in that 
delightful cavern where the Prince found her, and whither we 
should all like to make a tour; when shrill cries, as of a little 
fellow we^^ing, woke up his pleasant reverie; and, v, looking up, 
he saw Cun before him, belabouring a littlf boy. 

V was the lad who had peached upon him about the grocer’s 
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cart ; but he bore little malice, nbt/at least, towards the }:oung and 
small. • 

“How dare you, sir, break the bottle?** says Cuff to the little 
urchin, srwinglng a yellow cricket-stump over him. 

The boy had been instructed to get over the play-ground wall 
(at a selected spot where the broken-glass had been removed Troih 
the top, and niches made convenient in the bricks) ; to run a quarter 
of a mile; to purchase a pint of rum-shrub on.credit; to brave 
all the Doctor's outlying spies, and to clamber back ihto the play- 
ground again; during the performance of which feat^liis foot had 
slipped, and the bottle was broken, and the shrub had been spilled, 
and his pantaloons had been damaged, and he appeared before 
his employer a perfectly guilty and trembling, though harmless, 
wretch. 

“How dare you, sir, break it?” says Cuff; “you blundering 
little thief. You drank the shrub, and now you pretend to have 
broken the bottle. Hold out your hand, sir.** 

Down came the stump with a great, heavy thump on the child*^ 
hand. A moan followed. Dobbin looked up. The Prince Peribanou 
had He<l into the inmost cavern with Prince Ahmed ; the Roc 
had whisked away Sindbad the Sailor out of the Valley of Diamonds 
out of sight, far into the clouds ; and there was everyday life 
beff)re honest William ; and a big boy beating a little one w'ithout 
cause. 

“ Hold out your other hand, sir,” roars Cuff to his little school- 
fellow, whose face was distorted with pain. Dobbin quivered, ‘-and 
galluM'od himself up in his narrow old clothes. 

“Take.lhat, you little devil’!” cried Mr. Cuff, and down came 
the w'icket again on the child’s hand. — Don’t be horrified, ladies, 
every boy at a public school has done it. Your children will, so 
do and be done by, in all probability. Down came the wicket 
again ; and Dobbin started up. ^ 

1 can’t tell what his motive was. Torture in a public school is. 
as much licensed as the knout in Russia. It would be un- 
gentlcmanlike (in a manner) to resist it. Perhaps Dobbin’s foolish 
sold revolted against that exercise of tyranny ; or perhaps he had 
a hankcrhig feeling of revenge in his mind, and longed to measure 
himself againsb that splendid bully and tyrant, w'ho had all the 
glory, pride, pomp, circumstance, banners flying, drums beating, 
guards saluting, in the place. Whatever may have been his in- 
centive, however, up he sprang, and screamed out, “Hold off; 

Cuff, don’t bully that child any more ; or I’ll ” 

“Or you’ll what?” Cuff asked in amazement at this interrup- 
tion. “ Hold out your hand, you little beast.” 

“I’ll give you the worst thrashing you ever had in your life,” 
Dobbin said, in reply to the first part of Cuff’s sentence ; and 
little Osborne, gasping and in tears, looked up with wonder and 
incredulity at seeing this amazing champion put up suddenly to 
defend him : while CufTs astonishment w'as scarcely less. Fancy 
our lifle monarch George 111. when he heard of the revolt of the 
North American colonies : fancy brazen Goliath when little David 
stepped for.waafand claimed a meeting; and you have the feelings 
of Mr. Reginald Cuff when this rencontre was proposed to him. 
“After school,” says hS, of course; after a pause and a look, as 
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much as to say, Make your vill, and communicate your best 
wishes to’ your Iriends between this time and that.” 

**As you please,” Dobbin said. ** You must be my bottle-holder, 
Osborne.” 

“Well, if you like,” little Osborne replied; for, you see, his 
'papa kept a carriage, and he was rather ashamed of his 
champion. 

Yes, wheti tlie hour of battle came, he was almost ashamed 
to say, “ Go it, Figs ; ” and not a single other boy in the phice 
uttered that cry for the lirst two or three rounds of this famdus 
combat ; at the commencement of which the scientific Cuff, with 
a contemptuous smile on his face, and as light and as gay as if 
he was at a ^all, planted his blows upon his adversary, and lluored 
the.t unlucky champion three times running. At each fall lluTC 
was a cheer ; and everybody was anxious to have the honour of 
offering the conqueror a knee. 

. “What a licking 1 shall get when it’s over,” young Osborne 
thought, picking up his man. “You’d best give in,” he said to 
Dobbin; “it’s only a thrashing. Figs, and you know I’m used to 
it.” But Figs, ail w’hose limbs were in a quiver, and whose nostrils 
were breathing rage, put his little bottle-holder aside, and went 
in for a fourth time. 

As he did not in the least know how to parry the blows that 
were aimed at himself, and Cuff had begun the attack on the three 
pre.ceding occasions, without ever allowing his enemy to strike, 
Figs now determined that he would commence the engagement 
by a charge on his own part ; and Accordingly, being a l^ifi -handed 
man, brought that arm into action, and hit out a couple of times 
with all his might — once at Mr. Cuff’s left eye, and once on his 
beautiful Roman nose. 

Cuff went down this time, to the astonishment of the assembly. 
“Welf hit, by Jove,” says little Osborne, with the air of a con- 
‘ noisseur, clapping his man on the back. “Give it him wdth the 
left. Figs, my boy.” 

Figs’s left made terrific play during all the rest of the combat. 
Cuff went down every time. At the sixth round there w^ere almost 
as many fellows shouting out, “Go it, Figs,” as t^^ere were youths 
exclaiming, “ Go it. Cuff.” At the twelfth round the latter 
champion was all abroad, as the saying is, and had lost all 
presence of mind and power of attack or defence. Figs, on the 
contrary, was as calm as a Quaker. His face being quite pale, 
his eyes shining open, and a great cut on his undcr-lip bleeding 
profusely, gave this young fellow a fierce and ghastly air, which 
perhaps struck terror into many spectators. Nevertheless, his 
intrepid adversary prepared to close for the thirteenth time. 

If I had the pen of a Napier or a “ Bell’s Life,” 1 should like 
to' describe this combat properly. It was the last charge of the 
Guard (that is, it would have been, only Waterloo had not yet taken 
place) ; it was Ney’s column breasting the hill of La Haye Sainte, 
bristling with ten thousand bayonets, and crowned wdth twenty 
eagles ; it was the shout of the beef-eating British, as, leaping 
down the hill, they rushed to hug the enemy in the‘’savage arms 
battle : in other words, Cuff coming tip full of pluck, but quite 
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reeling^ and the Fig^-merthant put in his left as .usual on 

his adversary's nose, and sent him down for the last time. • 

** 1 think that will do for him/* Figs said, as his opponent dropped 
as neatly, on the green as 1 have seen Jack Spot’s ball plump into 
the pocket at billiards ; and the fact is, when time was called^ 
Mr. Reginald Cuff was not able, or did not choose, to stand* up 
again. 

And now all the boys set up such a shout fo( Figs as would 
make you think he had been their darling champion through the 
whole battle ; and as absolutely brought Dr. Swishtai) out of his 
study, curious to know the cause of the uproar. He threatened to 
flog Figs violently, of course ; but Cuff, who had come to him- 
self by this time, and was washing his wounds, stood up and ‘ 
said, “ It’s my fault, sir — not Figs’s — not Dobbin’s. I .‘was bullying 
a little boy, and he served me right.” By which magnanimous 
speech he not only saved his conqueror a whipping, but got back all 
his ascendancy over the boys which his defeat had nearly cost him. 

Young Osborne wrote home to his parents an account of thtf 
transaction. 

** Sugarcane House, Richmond, 

** March , i8— 

“ Dkar Mama, — I hope you are quite well. I should be much obliged 
to you to send me a cake and five shiirngs. There has been a fight 
here between Cuff & Dobbin. Cuff, you know, was the Cock of the 
School. They fought thirteen rounds, and Dobbin Licked. So Cuff is 
now Only Second Cock. The fight was about me. Cuff was licking 
me for breaking a bottle of milk,, and Figs wrouldn't stand it. We call 
him Figs because his father is a grocer — Figs & Rudge, Thames St, 
City. — 1 think as he fought for me you ought to buy your Tea & Sugar 
at his father's. Cuff goes home every Saturday, but can’t this, because 
he has 2 Black eyes. He has a white Pony to come and fetch him, 
«'ind a groom in livery on a bay mare. 1 wish my Papa would let me 
have a Pony, and 1 am, * • 

“ Your dutiful Son, 

‘‘George Sedley Osborne." 

** P . S , — Give my love to little Emmy. I am cutting her out a Coach 
in cardboa ’d. ” 

In consequence of Dobbin’s victory, his character rose pro- 
digiously in the estimation of all his school-fellows, and the name 
of Figs, which had been a byword of reproach, became as re- 
spectable and popular a nickname as any other in use in the 
school. ** After all, it’s not his fault that his father’s a grocer,” 
George Osborne said, who, though a little chap, had a very high 
popularity among the Swishtail youth ; and his opinion was received 
with great applause. It w^as voted low to sneer at Dobbin about 
this accident of birth. " Old Figs ” grew to be a name of kindness 
and endearment ; and the sneak of an usher jeered at him no 
longer. 

And* Dobbin’s spirit rose with his altered circumstances. He 
made w'oiiderful advances in scholastic learning. The superb* Cuff 
himself, at. wj^dse condescension Dobbin could only blush and 
w'oiider, helped htiii on wdth his Latin verses; ’’coached” him 
in play-hours ; carried tUm triumphantly out of the little-boy 
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class into the middle-sized form ;*and even there got a fair place 
^ for him. ‘ It was discovered, that although dull at classical learning, 
at mathematics he was uncommonly quick. To the contentment 
of all, he passed third in algebra, and got a French prize-book at 
the public midsummer examination. You should have seen his 
ifiofher’s face when “Telemaque” (that delicious romance) was 
presented to him by the Doctor in the face of the whole school and 
the parents and company, with an inscription to Gulielmo Dobbin. 
All the boy^ clapped hands in token of applause and sympathy. 
His blushes^ his stumbles, his awkwardness, and the number of 
feet which ne crushed as he w'cnt back to his place, wdio sh^ll 
describe or calculate ? Old Dobbin, his father, whe now respected 

• him for the first time, gave him two guineas publicly ; most of 
which he sppnt in a general tuck-out for the school : and he 
caAie back in a tail-coat after the holidays. 

Dobbin was much too modest a young fellow to suppose that 
this happy change in all his circumstances arose from his own 
generous and manly disposition : he chose, from some perverseness, 
to attribute his f^ood fortune to the sole agency and benevolence of 
little George Osborne, to whom hencelbrili he vow’ed such a love 
and affection as is only felt by children — such an affection, as 
we read in the charming fairy-book, uncouth Orson had for 
splendid young Valentine, his conqueror. He flung himself down 
at little Osborne’s feet, and loved him. Even before they were 
acquainted, he had admired Osborne in secret. Now he was his 
val^, his dog, his man Friday. He believed Osborne to be the 
. possessor of every perfection, to be the handsomest, the bravest, 
the most active, the cleverest, the riiost generous of created boys. 
He shared his money with him : bought him unaccountable presents 
of knives, pencil-cases, gold seals, toffee, Little Warblers, and 
romantic books, wdlh large coloured pictures of knights and 

• robbers, in many of wdiich latter you might read inscriptions 
to Gebrge Sedley Osborne, Esquire, from his attached friend 

■ William Dobbin — the w’hicli tokens of homage George received 
very graciously, as became his superior meiil. 

So that w'hen Lieutenant Osborne, coming to Russell Square 
on the day of the Vauxhall party, said to the ladie^, “ Mrs. Sedley, 
ma’am, I hope you have room ; I’ve asked Dobbin of ours to come 
and dine here, and go wdth us to Vauxhall. He’s almost as modest 
as Jos.” 

“ Modesty ! pooh,” said the stout gentleman, a vainqueur look at 
Miss Sharp. 

“He is — but you are incomparably more graceful, Sedley,” 
Osborne added, laughing. “ I met him at the Bedford, when I 
went to look for you ; and I told him that Miss Amelia w'as come 
home, and that we were all bent on going out for a night’s pleasur- 
ing ; and that Mrs. Sedley had forgiven his breaking the punch- 
bowl at the child’s party. Don’t you remember the catastrophe, 
ma’am, seven years ago ? ” • 

“ Over Mrs. Flamingo’s crimson silk gown,” said good-natured 
Mrs. Sed!ey. “What a gawky it w^as ! And his*si^e/s are not 
^much more graceful. Lady Dobbin was at Highbury last night 
^wUh three of them. Such figures ! my deStrs.” 
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“ The alderman’s very rich, Jfen*t he ? ” Osborne said archly. 
** Don’t you think one of the daughters would be a good spec for 
me, ma’am ? ” 

** You .foolish creature ! Who would take you, I should like to 
know, with your yellow face? ** 

“Mine a yellow face? Stop till you see Dobbin. Why, * he 
had the yellow fever three times ; twice at Nassau, and once at 
St. Kitts.” 

“Well, well; yours is quite yellow enough for hs. Isn’t it, 
Emmy?” Mrs. Sedley said : at which speech Miss Amel#i only made 
a smile and a blush ; and looking at Mr. George Osborne’s pale 
interesting countenance, and those beautiful black, curling, shining 
whiskers, which the young gentleman himself regarded with* no 
ordinary complacency, she thought in her little heart, that in 
his Majesty’s army, or in the wide world, there never was suclf a 
face or such a hero. “I don’t care about Captain Dobbin’s com- 
plexion,” she said, “ or about his awkwardness. / shall always 
like him, 1 know ; ” her little reason being, that he was the friend 
and champion of George. 

“There’s not a finer fellow in the service,” Osborne said, 
“ nor a better officer, though he is not an Adonis, certainly.” 
And he looked towards the glass himself with much naiveti ; and 
in so doing caught Miss Sharp’s eye fixed keenly upon him, at 
which he blushed a little, and Rebecca thought in her heart, “Ah, 
mon heauy Monsieur; I think I have gage ” — the little artful 
minx ! 

That evening, wdien Amelia came tripping into the drawing- 
room in a«w'hite muslin frock, * prepared for conquest at ‘Vauxliall 
— singing like a lark, and as fresh as a rose — a very tall, ungainly 
gentleman, with large hands and feet, and large ears, set off by 
a closely cropped head of black hair, and in the hideous rqilitary 
frogged coat and cocked hat of those times, advanced to meet her, 
and made her one of the clumsiest bows that were ever performed 
by mortal. 

This was no other than Captain William Dobbin, of his Maj’esty’s 

Regiment of Foot, returned from yellow fever, in the West 

Indies, tc which the fortune of the service had ordered his 
regiment, whils^ so many of his gallant comrades w^ere reaping 
glory in the Peninsula. 

He had arrived w'ith a knock so very timid and quiet, that it 
w’as inaudible to the ladies up stairs : otherwise, you may be 
sure Miss Amelia would never have been so bold as to come 
singing into the room. As it w^as, the sweet, fresh little voice 
went right into the captain’s heart, and nestled there. When 
she held out her hand for him to shake, before he enveloped it 
in his own, he paused, and thought, “ Well, is it possible — 
are you the little maid I remember in the pink frock, such .a 
short time ago — the night 1 upset the punch-bowl, just after I 
was gazetted? Are you tlie little girl that George Osborne 
said should marry him ? What a blooming young creature you 
seem, and what a prize the rogue has got ! ” All tliis he thoAght, 
before he ^ool^ *Amelia’s hand into his own, and as he let his 
coi ked hat fall. 

His history since he leff school, until the very moment when we 
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have the pleasure of meeting him again, although not fully narrated, 
has yet, I think, been indicated sufficiently for an ingenious 
reader by the conversation in the last page. Dobbin, the despised 
grocer, was Alderman Dobbin — Alderman Dobbin was colonel 
of the City Light Horse, then burning with military ardour to 
resist the French invasion. Colonel Dobbin’s corps, in which 
old Mr. Osborne himself was but an indifferent corporal, had 
been reviewed by the Sovereign and thd Duke of Yprk ; and 
the colonel * and alderman had been knighted. His son had 
entered the f army : and young Osborne followed presently in the. 
same regiment. They had served in the West Indies and in 
Canada. Their regiment had just come home, and the attachment 
of Dobbin to* George Osborne was as warm and generous now, 
as it had beeii when the two were schoolboys. 

So these worthy people sat down to dinner presently. T.’iey 
talked about w-ar and glory, and Boney and Lord Wellington, 
and the last Gazette. In those famous days every Gazette had a 
trictory in it, and the two gallant young men longed to see tlu ir 
own names in the glorious list, and cursed their unlucky fate to 
belong to a regiment which had been away from the chances of 
honour. Miss Sharp kindled with this exciting talk, but Miss 
Sedley trembled and grew quite faint as she heard it. Mr. Jos 
told several of his tiger-hunting stories, tinislicd the one about 
Miss Cutler and Lance the surgeon : helped Rebecca to everything 
on the table, and himself gobbled and drank a great deal. 

He sprang to open the door for the ladies, when they retired, 
with the most killing grace; and coming back to the tahh*, 
filled himself bumper after bumper of claret which he cwallowed 
with nervous rapidity. 

“He’s priming himself,” Osborne whispered to Dobbin; and at 
length the hour and the carriage arrived for Vauxliall. 


CHAPTER VI. 

VAUXHALL. 

I KNOW that the tune I am piping is a very mild one (although 
there are terrific chapters coming presently), and must beg the 
good-natured reader to remember, that we are only discoursing 
at present about a stock-broker’s family in Russell Square, who 
are taking walks, or luncheon, or dinner, or talking and making 
love as people do in common life, and without a single passionate 
and wonderful incident to mark the progress of their loves. The 
argument stands thus : Osborne in love with Amelia, has askeil 
au old friend to dinner and to Vauxhall ; Jos Sedley is in lov(* 
with Rebecca. Will he marry her? That is the great subject now 
in hand. 

We might have treated this subject in the genteel, or in the 
romafitic, or in the facetious manner. Suppose we had laid the 
SQene in Grosvenor Square, with the very saine /id ventures - 
would not some people have listened? Suppose w'e’ had shown 
hov' Lord Joseph Sedley fell in love, and the Marquis of Osborne 
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became attached to Lady Amelia, with the full consent of the Duke, 
her noble father : or, instead of the supremely j^entcel, suppose 
we had resorted to the entirely low, and described what was going 
on in Mr. Sedley’s kitchen ; how black Sambo was in love with 
the cook (as indeed he was), and how he fought a battle with the 
coachman in her behalf ; how the knife-boy was caught stcaAng 
a cold shoulder of mutton, and Miss Sedicy's new femme de ckavtbte 
refused to go to bed without a wax candle ; sucl\ incidents might 
be made to provoke much delightful laughter, and i>e supposed 
to represent scenes of “ life.” Or if, on the contrary, we had 
taken a fancy for the terrible, and made the lover of the new 
femme de chambre a professional burglar, who bursts into the 
house with his band, slaughters black Sambo at the feet of 
his master, and carries olT Amelia in her niglitdre.'ls, not to be 
let loose again till the third volume, we should eiisily hdve 
constructed a tale of thrilling interest, through the fiery chapters 
of which the reader should hurry, panting. Fancy this chapter 
having been headed 

THE NIGHT ATTACK. 

The night was dark and wild — the clouds black — black — ink- 
black. The wild wind tore the chimney-pots from the roofs of 
the old houses, and .sent the tiles whirling and crashing through 
the desolate streets. No sovd braved that tempest — the w'atchmen 
shrank into their boxes, whither the searching rain followed them 
— where the crashing thunderbolt fell and destroyed them— one 
had so been slain o[)posite the Foundling. A scorched gabardine, 
a shivere^ lantern, a stall refit in twain by the flash,* were all 
that remained of stout Will Steadfast. A hackney-coachman had 
been blown off his coachbox, in Southampton Row — and whither? 
Hut the whirlwind tells no tidings of its victim, save his parting 
scream as he is borne onwards ! Horrible night ! It w*as dark, 
pitch dark ; no moon. No, no. No moon. Not a star, ^ot a 
little feeble, twinkling, solitar}* star. There had been one at eariy 
evening, but he showed his face, shuddering, for a moment in the 
black heaven, and lIicii retreated back. 

One, two, three ! It is the signal that Black Vizard had agreed on. 

“ Mofy ! is that your snum ? ” said a voice from the area. “ 1*11 
gully the dag and bimbole the dicky in a snuftkin.** 

“ Nuflle your clod, and beladle your glumbanions,” said Vizard, 
with a dreadful oath. “ This way, men ; if they screak, out with 
your snickers and slick ! Look to the pewter room, Blowser. 
Vou, Mark, to the old galTs mobus box ! and I,” added he, in a 
lower but more horrible voice, “ 1 will look to Amelia ! ’* 

There was a dead silence. “Hal” said Vizard, “was that the 
click of a pistol ? ” 

Or suppose we adopted the genteel, rose-water style. The 
Marquis of Osborne has just despatched his petit tigre with a 
billet-dvux to the Lady Amelia. 

The dear creature has received it from the hands of her J^mme 
de Madt;moiselle Anastasie. 

D< ar MaVqui's ! what amiable politeness ! His lordship's note 
contains the wished-for invitation to D House. 
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“Whais that monstrous fine'g^irl?” said the Semillant Prince 
G — rge of C — mbr — dg^e, at a mansion in Piccadilly iIh' same 
evening’ (having just .'irrived from the omnibus at the Opeia). 
" My dear Sedley, in the name of all the Cupids, introduce me 
. to her ! ” 

Her name, Monseigneur'^ said Lord Joseph, bowing gravely, 
“is Sedley.” 

*'Vous aves a/ors un hien beau nom^' Said the young Prince, 
turning on ;his heel rather disappointed, and treading on the loot 
of an old gentleman who stood behind, in deep admiration of the 
beautiful Lady Amelia. 

Trent e mille tontierres 1 shouted the victim, wiithing under 
ihe'agonie du moment, 

“ 1 beg a* thousand pardons of your Grace,” said the young 
itourdi^ blushing, and bending low his fair curls. He had trodden 
on the toe of the great Captain ot the age 1 

“ Oh, D ! ” cried the young Prince, to a tall and good- 

riatured nobleman, whose features proclaimed him of the blood 
of the Cavendishes. “A word with you! Have you still a mind 
to part with your diamond necklace ? ” 

“ 1 have sold it for two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
to Prince Esterhazy here.” 

“ Und das war gar nicht iheuer^ potstausend / exclaimed the 
princely Hungarian, etc., etc., etc. 

Thus you see, ladies, how this «lory might have been written, 
if the author had but a mind ; for, to tell the truth, he is just 
as familiar with Newgate as with the palaces ol o*ir revired 
aristocracy, and has seen the outside of both. But as 1 don’t 
understand the language or manners of the Rookery, nor that 
polyglpt conversation which, according to the fashionable nove lists, 
IS spoken by the leaders of ton^ we must, if yem please, preserve 
. pur'nViddle course modestly, amidst those scenes and i>ersonages 
with which we are most familiar. In a word, this chapter about 
Vauxhall would have been so exceeding short but for the alA)\e 
little disquisition, that it scarcely would have deserved to be 
called a chapter at all. And yet it is a chapter, and a very 
important one too. Are not there little chapter# in everybody’s 
life, that seem to be nothing, and yet affect ail the rest of the 
history ? 

Let us then step into the coach with the Russell Square ]);irlv, 
and be off to the Gardens. There is barely room Intween Jos 
and Miss Sharp, who are on the front seat, Mr. Osborne siiiing 
bodkin opposite, between Captain Dobbin and Amelia. 

Every soul in the coach agreed that on that niglit Jos would 
propose to make Rebecca Shai-p Mrs. Sedley. Tlje paienis at 
hpme had acquiesced in the arrangement, though, betwern oui- 
selves, old Mr. Sedley had a feeling very much akin to coni, mpt 
for his son. He said he was vain, selfish, lazy, and efi. ininale. 
He could not endure his airs as a man of fashion, and 
heartily at his pompous, braggadocio stories. “1 shall leavt* the 
fellow half my property,” he said, “and he will bjuve, besides 
plenty of his own; but, as 1 am perfectly sure that if you, and I* 
7-nd his sister were to die to-morrow, he would say, ‘ Good Gad 1* 
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and eat his dinner just as well as usual, I am not to make 

mys<‘lf anxious about him. Lot him marry whom he likes. It’s 
no affair of mine.” 

Amelia,* on the other hand, as became a youngs woman of her 
prudence and tem[)eraiiien!, was quite enthusiastic for the match. 
Once or twice Jos liad been on the point of sayinij something^ 
very important to lier, to which she was most willing to l(‘nd an 
ear, but the fat fellow could not be brouglit to unbo'-om himself 
of his gre;at secret, and, very much to his sister’s disappointment, 
he only rid himself of a large sigh, and turned away. ‘ 

This mysleiy served to keep Amelia’s gentle boson\ in a perpetual 
flutter of excitement. If she did not speak witli Rebecca on the 
tender subject, she compensated herself with long intimate 

conversations with Mrs. IiIenkinsof>, the housekeeper, who drop[)»d 
some hints to the lady’s-maid, who may have cursorily mentioned 
it to the cook, wiio carried the news, I have no doubt, to all 
the tradesmen, so that Mr. Jos’s marriage was now talked of. 
by a very coivsiderable number of persons in the Russell Square 
w'orld. 

It was, of course, Mrs. Sedley’s opinion that her son would 
demean himself by a marriage with an artist’s daughter. “But, 
lor’, ma’am,” ejaculated Mrs. Blenkinsop, “we was only grocers 
when we married Mr. S., who was a stock-broker’s clerk, and we 
hadn’t live hundred j)Ounds among us, and we’re rich enough now.” 
And Amelia was entirely of this opinion, to which, gradually, the 
good-n.it ured Mrs. S -dley was brought. 

Mr. Sedley was neutial. “Let Jos marry whom he likes,” he 
said; “it's'no affiir of mine. This girl has no fortune; no more 
had Mrs. Sedley. Sh** seems good-humoured and clever, and will 
keep him in order, perhaps. Belter she, my dear, than a black 
Mrs, Sedley, and a do/en of in.'ihogany grandcliildren,” 

.So that everything seemed to smile upon Rebecca’s IbriikJncs. 
She look Jos’s arm, as a matter of cour^e, on going to dinner ; 
she had sal by him on the box of his open carriage (a most 
tremendous “buck” he was, as he sal there, serene, in state, 
driving his grays), and though nobody said a word on the subject 
of bis marri.ige, everybody seemed to understand it. All she 
w.iiiled uas tlie*propos:iI, and ah! how Rebecca now felt the 
want of a motlier ! — a dear, tender mother, who would have man- 
aged the business in ten minutes, and in the course of a little delicate 
confidential convcrs.ition, would have extracted the interesting 
avowal troin the bashful lips of the young man ! 

Sueh was the state of atf.iirs as the carriage crossed Westminster 
Bridge. 

The party was landed at the Royal Gardens in due time. As 
the m.ijestic Jos stepped out of the creaking vehicle, the crowd 
gave a ch(*ei for the fat gentleman, who blushed and looked 
very big and mighty, as he walked away with Rebecca under 
liis arn^ (Jeorge. of course, took charge of Amelia. She looked 
as Ii.'ippy as a rose-tree in sunsliine. , 

“ I say, Dobhiji,” says George, “just look to the shawls and 
things, there’s a good fellow.” And so while he paired off with 
Miss Sedley, and Jos squeijzed through the gate into the Gardens 
wdlh Rebecca at, his side, honest Dobbin contented himself by. 
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giving aCn arm to the shawls, and by paying at the door for the 
* whole party. 

He walked very modestly behind them. He was not w'illing 
to spoil sport. About Rebecca and Jos he did not caVe a fig. 
'HSut he thought Amelia worthy even of the brilliant George 
Osborne, and as he saw that good-looking couple threading the 
walks, to the girl’s delight and wonder, .he watched her artless 
happiness \jfith sort of fatherly pleasure. Perhaps he felt that 
he would llive liked to have something on his own arm besides 
a shawl (tne people laughed at seeing the gawky young onUer 
carrying this female burden); but William Dobbin was ver\ little 
. addicted to selfish calculation at all ; and so long as his .Viend 
was enjoying himself, how should he be discontented? And the 
trvth is, that of all the delights of the Gardens ; of the hiiiidred 
thousand extra lamps, which \rere always lighted ; the fiddl(‘r>, 
in cocked hats, who played ravishing melodies under the glidcil 
jcockle-shell in the midst of the gardens ; the singers, both oi 
comical and sentimental ballads, vrho charmed the edrs there ; the 
country dances, formed by bouncing cockneys and cockneyes-i s, 
and executed amidst jumping, thumping, and laughter ; the signal 
which announced that Madame Saqui was about to mount sU>- 
W'ard on a slack-rope ascending to the stars ; the hermit that 
always sat in the illuminated hermitage ; the dark walks, su 
favourable to the interviews of young lovers; the pots of stout 
handed about by the people in the shabby old liveries; and th«* 

, twinkling boxes, in w’hich the happy feasters made-believe to eat 
slices of. almost invisible ham— of all these things, and of the 
gentle Simpson, that kind, smiling idiot, who, 1 daresay, presided 
even then over the place — Captain William Dobbin did not lake 
slightest notice, 

. " He carried about Amelia’s white cashmere shawl, and having 
rft'tenA^d under the gilt cockle-shell, while Mrs. Salmon performed 
*' the Hattie of Borodino (a savage Cantata against the Corsican 
upstart, who had lately met with his Russian reverses), Mr. Dobbin 
tried to hum it as he walked away ; and found he was humming 
the tune which Amelia Sedlcy sang on the stairs, as she came 
down to dinner. 

He burst out laughing at himself; for the tifith is, he could 
sing no better than an owl. 

It is to be understood, as a matter of course, that our young 
people, being in parties of two and two, made the most soU mn 
promises to keep together during the evening, and separated in 
ten minutes afterwards. Parlies at Vauxhall always did separate, 
but ’twas only to meet again at suppei-time, when they could 
talk of their mutual adventures in the interval. 

•What were the adventures of Mr. Osborne and Miss Amelia? 
That is a secret. But be sure of this — they were perfectly happy, 
and correct in their behaviour; and, as they had been, in t'ne 
habit of being together any time these fifteen years, their tele- 
offered no particular novelty. • 

But when Miss Rebecca Sharp and her stout conqianion lost 
themselves in a solitary walk^ in which. there were not abovi' five 
score more of couples similarly straying, they bath felt that the 
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situation was extremely tender and critical, and now or never 
was the moment, Miss Sharp thouji^ht, to provoke that declaration 
which was tremblings on the timid Jips of Mr. Sedley. They had 
previously been to the panorama of Moscow, where a rude fellow, 
treading; on Miss Sharp’s foot, caused her to fall back with a llttfe 
shriek into the arms of Mr. Scdlcy, and this little incident increased 
the tenderness and confide<ice of that gentleman to such a degree, 
that he told her several of his favourite Indian stories c^ver again 
for, at least, the sixth time. 

How 1 should like to see India !’* said Rebecca. 

Should you ? ” said Joseph, with a most killing tenderness; and 
was no doubt about to follow up this artful interrogatory by a 
question still more tender (for he puffed and panted a great deal, 
and Rebecca’s hand, which was placed near his heart, could counf 
the fiivcrish pulsations of that organ), when, oh, provoking I the 
bell rang for the fireworks, and, a great scuffling and running 
taking place, these interesting lovers were obliged to follow in 
the stream of people. 

Captain Dobbin had some thoughts of joining the party at 
supper : as, in truth, he found the Vauxhall amusement not 
particularly lively — but he paraded twice before the box where 
the now united couples were met, and nobody took any notice of 
him. Covers were laid for four. The mated pairs were prattling 
away quite happily, and Dobbin knew he was as clean forgotten 
as if he had never existed in this world. 

*'l should only be de trap," said the captain, looking at them 
rather wistfully. “ I’d best go and talk to the hermit;” and 
so he strolled off out of the hum of men, and noise, and clatter 
of the banquet, into the dark walk, at the end of which lived, 
that w'oll-known pasteboard Solitary. It wasn’t very good fun 
for Dobbin ; and, indeed, to be alone at Vauxhall, 1 have found, 
from my own experience, to be one of the most dismal sports ever 
entered into by a bachelor. 

The tw'o couples were perfectly happy then in their box : w'here 
' the most delightful and intimate conversation took place. Jos 
was in his glory, ordering about the waiters with great majesty. 
He made the salad ; and uncorked the champagne ; and carved 
the chickens ; and *ate and drank the greater part of the refresh- 
ments on the tables. Finally, he insisted upon having a bo>vl of 
rack punch; everybody had rack punch at Vauxhall. “Waiter, 
rack punch.” 

That bowl of rack punch was the cause of all this history. And 
why not a bowl of rack punch as well as any other cause? 
Was not a bowl of prussic acid the cause of fair Rosamond’s 
retiring from the world? Was not a bowl of wine the cause 
of the demise of Alexander the Great, or at least, does not Dr. 
Lenipriere say so ? — so did this bowl of rack punch influence the 
fates of all the principal characters in this “ Novel without a 
'Iiero,” wliich we are now relating. It influenced their life, 
-ilihough most of them did not taste a drop of it. * 

The young ladies did not drink it ; Osborne did not like it ; 
and the consequence was that Jos, that fat gourmand^ drank up 
the whole contends of the bowl ; and the consequence of his 
.drinking up the whole contents of the bowl, was a liveliness 
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which* at first was astonishing, and then became almost painful ; 
for he talked and laughed so loud as to bring scores of listeners 
round the box, much to the confusion of the innocent party 
within it; and, volunteering to sing a song (wliich he did in 
fliat maudlin high -key peculiar to gentlemen in an in«‘briat('d 
state), he almost drew away the audience who were gathered 
round the musicians in the gilt scollqp-sliell, and received Iroin 
his hearess a great deal of applause. 

“Brayvo, h^at un !” said one; ‘‘Angcore, Daniel Lambert !” said 
another; “What a figure for the tight-rope ! ” ewclalmed another 
wag, to the inexpressible alarm of the ladies, and tlie great anger 
of Mr. Osborne. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Jos, let us get up and go,” criea that 
•gentleman, and the young women rose. 

“Stop, my dearest diddle-diddle-darling,” shouted Jos, no.v as 
bold as a lion, and clasping Miss Rebecca round the waist. 
Rebecca started, but she could not get away her haml. The 
laughter outside redoubled. Jos continued to drink, to make love, 
and to sing ; and, winking and waving his glass gracefully to 
his audience, challenged all or any to come in and take a share 
of his punch. 

Mr. Osborne w^as just on the point of knocking down a gentleman 
in top-boots, who proposed to take advantage of this invitation, 
and a commotion seemed to be ‘nevitable, w’hen by the greatest 
good luck a gentleman of the name of Dobbin, who had been 
walking about the gardens, stepped up to the box. “He olf, 
you fools!” said this gentleman — shouldering off a great number 
of the crowd, who vanished presently before his cocked hat and 
.fierce appearance — and he entered the box in a most agitated 
state. 

“Good Heavens! Dobbin, w^here have you been?” Osborne 
sai^, seizing the w’hite cashmere shawd from his friend’s arm, 
and huddling up Amelia in it. “ Make yourself useful, and take 
charge of Jos here, whilst 1 take the ladies to the carriage.” 

Jos was for rising to interfere — but a single push from Osborne’s' 
finger sent him puffing back into his seat again, and the lieutenant 
was enabled to remove the ladies in safety. Jos kissed his hand 
to them as they retreated, and hiccuf>ped out, Bless you ! Hiesb 
youl” Then seizing Captain Dobbin’s hand, and weeping in the 
most pitiful way, he confided to that gentleman the secret of Iiis 
loves. He adored that girl who had just gone out ; he had brnken 
her heart, he knew he had, by his conduct ; he would man y her 
next morning at St. George’s, Hanover Square; he’d knock up 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth: be would, by Jove! 
and have him in readiness ; and acli.ng on this bint, Captain 
Dobbin sbrew'dly induced him to leave the gardens and li.isii*n 
to Lambeth Palace, and, when once out of th'^ gales, easily 
conveyed Mr. Jos Sedley into a hackney-coach, which deposited 
him safely at his lodgings. , 

• George Osborne conducted the girls home in safciy : and 
when the door was closed upon them, and as he walked acioss 
Russell Square, laughed .so as to astonish the watchman. AmelisC 
looked very ruefully at her friend, -as tliey went up stairs, and 
Idssed her, and went to bed without any more talking. 
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He must propose to-morrow,” thought Rebecca. “ He called 
me his soul’s darling, four times ; he squeezed my hand in 
Amelia’s presence. He must propose to-morrow.” And so thought 
Amelia, too. And I dare say she thought of the dress she was to 
wear as bridc’s-maid, and of the presents whicli she should m^ce 
to her nice little sister-in-law, and of a subsequent ceremony in 
which she herself might play a principal part, etc., and etc., and 
etc., and etc. 

Oh, ignorant young creatures ! How little do you, know the 
elTet t of rack-punch ! What is the rack in the punch, at night, 
to the rack in the head of a morning? To this truth 1 can vouch 
as a man ; there is no headache in the world like that caused by 
Vauxlic'hll puiKli. Through the lapse of twenty years, 1 can 
remember the consequences of two glasses ! — two winfc-glasses !— 
but two, upon the honour of a gentleman; and Joseph Sedley, 
who had a liver complaint, had swallowed at least a quart of 
the abominable mixture. 

That next morning, which Rebecca thought was to dawn upon 
her fortune, found Sedley groaning in agonies which the pen refuses 
to describe. Suda-water was not invented yet. Small beer — will it 
be believed ! — was the only drink with which unhappy gentlemen 
soothed the fever of their previous night’s potation. With this 
mild beverage before him, George Osborne found the ex-collector 
of Boggley Wollah groaning on a sofa at his lodgings. Dobbin 
was already in the room, good-naturedly, tending his patient -of 
the night before. The two ofllcers looking at the prostrate Ba’c- 
chan.nl. in, and askance at each other, exchanged the most fright- 
ful symp.it Ijetic grin.s. Even Sedley’s valet, the most sole’mn and 
correct of genllemen, with the muteness and gravity of an under- 
taker, could hardly keep his countenance in order, as he looked 
at his unfortunate master. 

“ Mr. Sedley w;is uncommon wild last night, sir,” he whisgered 
in contidence to Osborne, as the latter mounted the stair. “ He 
wanted to fight the hackney-coachman, sir. The capting was 
obliged to bring him up stairs in his harms like a babby.” A 
momentary smile flickered over Mr. Brush’s features as he spoke ; 
in.'stanily, however, they relapsed into their usual unfathomable 
calm, as he flung open the drawing-room door, and announced 
•‘.Mr. Hosbin.” 

“ How are you, Sedley ?*’ that young wag began, after surveying 
his victim. “No bones broke? There’s a hackney-coachman 
down stairs with a black eye, and a tied-up head, vowing he'll 
have the law of you.” 

“ Wh.it do you mean — law ?” Sedley faintly asked. 

“ For thrasiiing him Iasi night — didn’t he, Dobbin ? You hit 
out, sir, like Molyneux. The watchman says he never saw a 
fellow go down so straiglit. Ask Dobbin.” 

“ You have a round with the coachman,” Captain Dobbin 
said, “and sliowed plenty of fight too.” 

“And* that fellow with the while coat at Vauxliall ! How Jos 
drove at him ! How the women screamed ! By Jove, sir, it did 
my heart gopd to* see you. 1 thought you civilians had no pluck ; 
but A7 never get in your wav when you arc in your cups, Jos.” 

“I believe I’m very terrible when 'I’m roused,” ejaculated Jos 
V.F. ^ D 
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from the sofa, and made a grimace so dreary and ludicrous, 
that the captain's politeness could restrain him no longer, and he 
and Osborne fired olT a ringing volley of laughter. 

Osborne pursued his advantage pitilessly. He thought Jos a 
mllhsop. He had been revolving in his mind the marriage- 
question pending between Jos and Rebecca, and was not ovei-well 
pleased that a member of a family into which he, George Osborne, 
of the — th, was going to marry, should irfake a mhalliance with a 
little nobo^ — a little upstart governess. “You hit, you poor old 
fellow? ’’said Osborne. “You terrible? Why, man, you couldii’.t 
stand — ^you made everybody laugh in the Gardens, though you 
were crying yourself. You were maudlin, Jos. Don’t you 
remember singing a song ? ” * 

“ A what ? ” Jos asked. 

“A sentimental song, and calling Rosa, Rebecca, what’s her 
name — Amelia’s little friend — your dearest diddle-dlddle-darling ? ” 
And this ruthless young fellow, seizing hold of Dobbin’s hand, 
acted over the scene, to the horror of the original performer, 
and in spite of Dobbin’s good-natured entreaties to him to have 
mercy. 

“Why should 1 spare him?” Osborne said to his friend’s 
remonstrances, when they quitted the invalid, leaving him under 
the hands of Doctor Gollop. “What the deuce rigiit has he to 
give himself his patronising airs, and make fools of us at Vaux- 
hall ? Who is this little school-girl that is ogling and making 
love to him? Hang it. the family’s low enough already, wiihout 
her. A governess is all very well, but I’d rather have a lady for 
my sister-in-law. I’m a liberal man; but I’ve proper *pride, and 
know my own station : let her know hers. And I’ll take down 
that great hectoring nabob, and prevent him from being made a 
greater fool than he is. That’s why 1 told him to look out, lest 
she b£Ought an action against him.” 

“ I suppose you know best,” Dobbin said, though rather 
dubiously. “ You always w^ere a tory, and your family’s one of 
the oldest in England. But ” 

“ Come and see the girls, and make love to Miss Sharp yourself,” 
the lieutenant here interrupted his fricMid ; but Captain Dobbin 
declined to join Osborne in his daily visit to ther young ladies in 
Russell Square. 

As he walked down Southampton Row, from Holborn, he 
laughed as he saw, at the Sedley mansion, in two different 
storeys, two heads on the look-out. 

The fact is. Miss Amelia, in the drawing-room balcony, was 
looking very eagerly towards the opposite sid(t of the Scjuaie, 
where Mr. Osborne dwelt, on the watch for the lieutenant him- 
self; and Miss Sharp, from her little Dedroom on the secund 
floor, was in observation until Mr. Joseph’s great form should 
heave in sight. 

“Sister Anne is on the watch-tower,” said he to Amelia, “but 
there’s nobody coming : ” and laughing and enjoying the joke 
hugely, he described in the most ludicrous term^ to Miss Sedley, 
the dismal condition of her brother. * 

“ I think it’s very cruel of you to l^ugh, George,” she said, 
looking particularly unhappy ^ but George only laCighed the more 
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at her piteous and discomfited mien, persisted in thinking the 
joke a most diverting one, and when Miss Sharp came down 
stairs, baniercd her with a great deal of liveliness upon the effect 
of her charms on the fat civilian. 

Oh, Miss Sharp 1 if you could but see him this morning,” he 
said : “ moaning in his flowered dressing-gown — writhing on liis 
sofa ; if you could but have seen him lolling out his tongue to 
Gollop the a[)othecary.” \ 

“ See whom ? ” said Miss Sharp. 

“ Whom ? Oh, whom ? Captain Dobbin, of course,' to whom 
we were all so attentive, by the way, last night.” 

“ We were very unkind to him,” Emily said, blushing very 
much. ** I — I quite forgot him.” 

” Of course you did,” cried Osborne, still on the laugh. “ One 
can’t be always thinking about Dobbin, you know, Amelia. Cah 
one. Miss Sharp ? ” 

“ Except when he overset the glass of w'ine at dinner,” Miss 
Sharp said, with a haughty air and toss of the head, “ I never 
gave the existence of Captain Dobbin one single moment's 
consideration.” 

“Very good, Miss Sharp, I’ll tell him,” Osborne said; and as 
he spoke Miss Sharp began to have a feeling of distrust and 
hatred towards this young officer, which he was quite uncon- 
sciou<5 of having inspired. “ //^ is to make fun of me, is he?” 
thought Rebecca. “Has he been laugliing about me to Joseph? 
Has he frightened him? Perhaps he won’t come.” — A film passed 
over her eyes, and her heart beat quite thick. 

“ You aij? always joking,” said .she, smiling as innocently as 
she could. “Joke away, Mr. George; there’s nobody to defend 
we.” And George Osborne, as she walked aw^ay — and Amelia 
looked reprovingly at him — felt some little manly compunction for 
having inflicted any unnecessary unkindne.^s upon this helpless 
creaiure. “My dearest Amelia,” said he, “you arc too good — 
too kind. You don’t know’ the world. 1 do. And your little friend 
Miss Sharp must learn her station.” 

“ Don’t you thi nu Jos will ” 

“Upon riy word, my dear, I don’t know-. He may, or may not. 
I’m not his mast^. 1 only knowr he is a very foolish, vain fellow, 
and put my dear fittle girl into a very painful and awkward position 
last night. My dearest diddle-diddle-darling ! ” He w’as off 
laughing again ; and he did it so drolly that Emmy laughed too. 

All that day Jos never came. Pul Amelia had no fear about 
this ; for the little schemer had actually sent away the page, Mr. 
Sambo’s aide-de-camp, to Mr. Jo.seph’s lodgings, to ask for some 
book he had piomised, and how he w’as ; and the reply through 
Jos’s man, Mr. Brush, w’as, that his master was ill in bed, and 
had just lia-l the doctor with him. He must come to-morrow’, 
she thought, but she never had the courage to speak a word oii 
the subject to Rebecca ; nor did that young woman herself allude 
to it iif any way during the whole evening after the night at 
Vauxhall. • 

The next day, however, as the two young ladies sat on the sofa, 
pretending to work, or to write letters, or to read novels. Sambo 
came into the r^m with flis usual engaging grin, with a packet 
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under his arm, and a note on a tray. “Note from Mr.* Jos, miss,” 
says Sambo. 

How Amelia trembled as she opened it ! 

So it ran : — 

“Dear Amelia, — I send you the ‘Orphan of the Forest.’ 1 was loo 
ill to come 3 'estcrday. I leave town to-day for Cheltenham. Pray 
excuse me, if you can, to the amiable Mj^s Sharp, for my conduct 
at Vauxhall, and intreat her to pardon and lorj^et every word 1 ntay 
have uttertM when excited by that fatal supper. As soon as 1 have 
recovered, for my health is very much shaken, 1 shall j^o to Stollaijd 
for some months, and am 

“Truly yours, 

“Jos Sedle’’.” 

* It was the death-warrant. All was over. Amelia did not dare 
to look at Rebecca’s pale face and burning eyes, but she dropped 
the letter into her friend’s lap ; and got up, and went up stairs to 
her room, and cried her little heart out. 

Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, there sought her presently with 
consolation ; on whose shoulder Amelia wept confidentially, and 
relieved herself a good deal. “Don’t take on, miss. 1 didn’t like 
to tell you. But none of us in the house have liked her except 
at fust. I sor her with my own eyes reading your ma’s letter. 
Pinner says she’s alwftys about your trinket-box and drawers, 
and ever 3 'body’s drawers, and sIic’l sure she put your white ribbing 
into her box.” 

“ 1 gave it her ; 1 gave it her,” Amelia said. 

But this did not alter Mrs. Blcnkinsop’s opinion of Miss Sharp. 
“I don’t trust them governesses. Pinner,” she remarked to the 
maid. “They give themselves the hairs and hupstarts of ladies, 
and their wages is no better than you nor me.” 

It mow became clear to every soul in the house, except poor 
Amelia, that Rebecca should take her departure, and high and 
low (alw^ays with the one exception) agreed that that event should 
take place as speedily as possible. Our good child ransackc'd .ill 
her drawers, cupboards, reticules, and gimerack boxes— pa»<si d 
in review all her gowns, hchus, tags, bobbins, laces, silk stockings, 
and fallals — selecting this thing and that ai^d the otlu^r, to 
make a little heap for Rebecca. And going to her papa, that 
generous British merchant, who had promised to give Ii»'r as 
many guineas as she was years old — she begged the old gintlt- 
man to give the money to dear Rebecca, who must want it, 
while she lacked for nothing. 

She even made George Osborne contribute, and nothing loth ('nr 
he was as free-handed a young fellow as any in the army), lie 
went to Bond Street, and bought the best hat and spencer that 
money could buy. 

“That’s George’s present to you, Rebecca, dear,” said Amelia, 
quite proud of the bandbox conveying these gifts. “ What a taste 
he has 1 There’s nobody like him.” * 

‘^Nobody,” Rebecca answered. “ How thankful I am to 
him!” She was thinking in her heart, “It was George Osborne 
who prevented my marriage.” — And she loved George Osborne 
accordingly. • y 
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She made her prepjirations for departure with great equanimity ; 
and accepted all the kind little Amelia’s presents, after just the 
proper degree of hesit«'ition and reluctance. She vowed eternal 
gratitude to Mrs. Sedley, of course; but did not intrude herself 
upon that good lady too much, who was embarrassed, and 
evidently wishing to avoid her. She kissed Mr. Sedley’s hand, 
when he presented her purse ; and asked permission to 

consider him for the future as her kind, kind friend and protector. 
Her behaviour was so affecting that he was going to* write her 
a cheque for twenty pounds more ; but he restrained his feelings : 
the carriage was in waiting to take him to dinner : so he tripped 
aivay with a “God bless you, my dear. Always come here 
when you come to town, you know. — Drive to the Mansion 
Hou.se, James.” • 

Finally came the parting with Miss Amelia, over which picture 
I intend to throw a veil. But after a scene in which one person 
was in earnest and tlie other a perfect performer — after the 
lenderest cares.ses, the most pathetic tears, the smelling-bottle, 
and some of the very best feelings of the heart, had been called into 
requisition — Rebecca and Amelia parted, the former vowing to love 
her friend for ever and ever and ever. 


CHAPTER VI 1. 

CRAWLEY OF QUEEN’S CRAWLEY. 

Among the most respected of the names beginning in C, which 
(he Court Guidi' combined in the year i8 — , was that of Crawley, 
Sir Pill, Baiunei, (ireat Gaunt Street, and Queen’s Crawley, 
Hants. This honourable name had figured constantly al^p in 
the Parliamenlary list for many years, in conjunction with that 
oi a number of other worthy gentlemen who sat in turns for the 
borough. 

It is ndalfd, with regard to the borough of Queen’s Crawley, 
that Qu«*i*n I'^lizaheth in one of her progresses, stopping at Crawley 
111 bre.ik»'ast, was fo delighted with some remarkably fine Hampshire 
beer which was then presented to her by the Crawley of the day 
(a hanil.sume genlleman with a trim beard and a good leg), that 
she forthwith erected Craw’ley into a borough to send two members 
to PaiHamrnt ; and the place, fro»n the day of that illustrious 
visit, took llie name of Queen’s Crawdey, which it holds up to the 
present moment. And though by the lapse of time, and those 
mutations which ages produce in empires, cities, and boroughs, 
Queen’s Crawley was no longer so populous a place as it had been 
in Queen I>e.^s’.s time — nay, was come down to that condition of 
borough which used to be denominated rotten — yet, as Sir Pitt 
Crawley* would say with perfect justice in his elegant way, 
“ Rotten ! be hanged — it produces me a good fifteen hundred a 
year.” • 

Sir Pitt Crawley (named after the great Commoner), was the 
son of Walpole Crawley, first baronet,^ of the Tape and Sealing- Waa 
Office in tlie rel^ii of George 11., when he was impeached for. 
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peculation, as were a number of other honest gentlemen of 

those days ; and Walpole. Crawley was, as need scarcely be 
said, son of John Churchill Crawley, named after the celebrated 
military commander of the reign of Qluumi Anne. The family 
trte (which hangs up at Queen’s Crawley) furthermore mentions 
Charles Stuart, afterwards called Barebones Crawley, son ol 
the Crawley of James the First’s lime ; an^J finally. Queen Elizabeth’s 
Crawley, wdio is represented as the foreground of the picture in 
his forked* beard and armour. Out of his waistcoat, as usual, 
grows a tree, on the main branches of which the above illustrious 
names are inscribed. Close by the name of Sir Pitt Cr;.wley, 
Baronet (the subject of tlie present memoir), are written that of 
his brother,, the RevtTend Bute Crawley (the great Commoner was 
iti disgrace when the reverend gentleman was born), rector of 
CrawIey-cum-Snailby, and of various other male and iemale members 
of the Crawley family. 

Sir Pitt was first married to Grizzel, sixth daughter of Mungo 
Binkie, Lord Binkie, and cousin, in conseL|uence, of Mr. Diindas. 
She brought him two sons : Pitt, named not so much alter his 
father as after the heaven-born minister ; and Rawdon Crawley, 
from the Prince of Wales’s friend, whom his Majesty George IV. 
forgot so completely. Many years after her ladyship’s demise. 
Sir Pitt led to the altar Rose, daughter of Mr. G. Gralton of 
M.udbury, by whom he had tw’O daughters, for whose benefit Miss 
Rebecca Sharp was now engaged as governess. It will be seen that 
the young lady was come into a family of very genteel connections, 
and was about to move in a much more distinguished circle than 
that humble one wdiich she had just quitted in Russell Square. 

She had received her orders to join her pupils, in a note which 
was written upon an old envelope, and which contained the following 
words : — 

“ S^r Pitt Crawley begs Miss Sharp and baggidge may be hear on 
Tuesday, as I leaf for Queen’s Crawley to-morrow morning erly, 

“Great Gaunt Street.” 

Rebecca had never seen a baronet, as far as she knew, and as 
soon as she had taken leave of Amelia, and coTinted the guineas 
W'hich good-natured Mr. Sedley had put into a purse for her, and 
as «oon as she had done wiping her eyes with her handkercl.iei 
(which operation she concluded the very moment the carri.tge had 
turned the corner of the street) she begun to dej^ict in her own 
mind what a baronet must be. “ I wonder, does he w< ar a 
star?” thought she, “or is it only lords that wear stars? But 
he will be very handsomely dressed in a court suit, with ruflles, 
and his hair a little powdered, like Mr. Wroughlon at Convent Garth ii. 
I suppose he will be awfully proud, and that 1 shall be treated 
most contemptuously. Still I must bear my hard lot as well as 
1 can — at least, 1 shall be amongst gentlefolks^ and not with 
vulgar city people:” and she fell to lliinking of her Russell 
Square friends with that very same philosophical bitlerness with 
which, in a certain apologue, the fox is represented ’as speaking 
of the grapes. , • 

. Having passed through Gaunt Square into Gi^at Gaunt Street, 
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the carriag^e at lenji^lh stopped at a tall, gloomy house between 
two otIuT tall, gloomy houses, each with a hatchment over the 
middle drawing-room window : as is the custom of houses in 
Great Gaunt Street, in w'hich gloomy locality death seems to 
reign perpetual. 'I'he shutters of tlie first floor w'indows of Sir Pitt’s 
mansion were closed — those of the dining-room were partially open, 
and the blinds neatly covered up in old newspapers. 

John, the groom, whd had driven the carriage alone, did not 
care to descend to ring the bell : and so prayed a parsing milk- 
boy to perform that oflice for him. When the bell was rung, a 
head af)peared between the interstices of the dining-room shutters, 
and the door was opened by a man in drab breeches and gaiters, 
with a dirty old coal, a foul old ncck-cloth lashed round his bristly 
neck, a shining bald head, a leering red face, a pair of twinklii'^ 
gray e\es and a mouth perpetually on the grin. 

“ This Sir Pitt Crawley’s ? ” says John, from the box. 

“ Kes,” says the man at the door, with a nod. 

“ Hand down these ’ere trunks then,” said John. 

“Hand’n down yourself,” said the porter. 

“Don’t you see 1 can’t leave niy bosses? Come, bear a hand, 
my fine feller, and Miss will give you some beer,” said John, 
with a horse-laugh, for he was no longiT respectful to Miss Sharp, 
as her connection with the family was broken off, and as she had 
given nothing to the servants on coming away. 

The bald-headed man, taking his hands out of his breeches 
pockets, advanced on this summons, and throwing Miss Sharp’s 
trunk over his .shoulder, carried it into the house. 

“'I'ake this basket Jind shawl, if you please, and open the door,” 
said Miss Sharp, and descended from the carriage in much in- 
dignation. “ 1 shall write to Mr. Sedley and inform him of your 
conduct,” said she to the groom. 

“Don’t,” replied that functionary. “I hope you’ve forgot 
nothink? Miss ’.Melia’s gownds—have you got "them — as the 
lady’.s-maid was to have ’ad ? — 1 hope they’ll fit you. Shut the 
door, Jim, you’ll get no good out of ’rr,” continued John, pointing 
with his thumb towards Miss Sharp; “a bad lot, I tell you, a 
bad lot; ’’and so saying, Mr. Sedley’s groom drove away. The 
truth is, lie \\n.% attached to the lady’s-maid in question, and 
indignant that she should have been robbed of her perquisites. 

On entering the <lining-room, by the orders of the individual in 
gaiters, Ri hecca found that apartment not more cheerful than 
su(.h rooms usually are, when genteel families are out of towm. 
The lailhful chambers .seem, as it w^ere, to mourn the absence of 
their masters. The turkey carpet has rolled itself up, and retired 
sulkily under the sideboard : the pictures have hidden their faces 
behind old sheets of brown paper : the ceiling lamp is muflled up 
in a dismal .sack of brown Holland : the window-curtains have 
disappeared under all sorts of shabby envelopes : the marble bust 
of Sir W.'ilpole Crawley is looking from its black corner at the 
bare boards and the oiled fire-irons, and the empty card-racks qver 
the mantel-piece : the cellaret has lurked away behind the carpet ; 
the chair.s nro turned up heads and tails along the walls : and in 
the dark corner opposite t[ie statue, is an old-fashioned crabbed 
knife-box, locked^md sitting on a dumb waiter. 
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Two -kitchen chairs, and a round table, and an attenuated old 
poker and tongas were, however, gathered round the fireplace, as 
was a saucepan over a I'eeble, sputtering fire. There was a bit 
of cheese and bread, and a tin candlestick on the table, and a little 
black porter in a pint-pot. 

“Had your dinner 1, suppose? It is not too warm for you? 
Like a drop of beer ? ” 

“ Where is Sir Pitt Crawley ?” said Miss Sharp majestically. 

“ He, he ! I'm Sir Pitt Crawley. Rcklect you owe me a pint 
for bringing down your luggage. He, he ! Ask Tinker if I ain’t. 
Mrs. Tinker, Miss Sharp ; Miss Governess, Mrs. Charwoman. 
Ho. ho ! ” 

The lady, addressed as Mrs. Tinker, at this moment made her 
s^pearance with a pipe and a paper of tobacco, for which she 
had been despatched a minute before Miss Sharp’s arrival ; and 
she handed the articles over to Sir Pitt, who had taken his scat 
by the fire. 

“Where’s the farden?” said he. “I gave you three halfpence. 
Where’s the change, old Tinker?” 

“There!” replied Mrs. Tinker, flinging down the coin; “it’s 
only baronets as cares about farthings.” 

“A farthing a day is seven shillings a year,” answered the M.P. ; 
“seven shillings a year is the interest of seven guineas. Take 
care of your farthings, old Tinker, and your guineas will come 
qjlite nat’ral.” 

“You may be sure it’s Sir Pitt Crawley, young woman,” ssiid 
Mrs. Tinker surlily; “because he looks to his farthings. You’ll 
know him better afore long.” • 

“And like me none the worse. Miss Sharp,” said the old 
gentleman, with an air almost of politeness. “ I must be just 
before I’m generous.” 

“ He never gave away a farthing in his life,” growled Tinker. 

“ Never, and never will ; it’s against my principle. Go and 
get another chair from the kitchen, Tinker, if you want to sit down ; 
and then we’ll have a bit of supper.” 

Presently the baronet plunged a fork into the saucepan on the 
fire, and withdrew from the pot a piece of tripe and an onion, 
which he divided into pretty equal portions, tind of which he 
partook with Mrs. Tinker. “You see. Miss Sharp, when I’m 
not here, Tinker’s on board w'ages : when I’m in town, she dines 
with the family. Haw ! haw ! I’m glad Miss Sharp’s not hungry, 
ain’t you, Tink?” And they fell to upon their frugal supper. 

After supper. Sir Pitt Crawley began to smoke his pipe ; and 
wdien it became quite dark, he lighted the rushlight in the tin 
candlestick, and producing from an interminable pocket a huge 
mass of papers, began reading them, and putting them in order. 

“I’m here on law business, my dear, and that’s how it happens 
that I shall have the pleasure of such a pretty travelling 
companion to-morrow.” ^ 

“ He’s always at law business,” said Mrs. Tinker taking up the 
pot of porter. ^ 

“Drink and drink about,” said the baronet. “Yes, my dear. 
Tinker is quite right : I’ve lost and won more lawsuits than 
^ ^ny man in England. Look here stt Crawley, /Bart, v, Siiaflle. 
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ril throw him over, or my name’s not Pitt Crawley. Fodder and 
another versus Crawley, Bart. Overseers of Snaily Parish af^ainst 
Crawley, Bart. They can’t prove it’s common : I’ll defy ’em ; the 
land’s mine. It no more belong^s to the parish than it does to you 
or Tinker here. I’ll beat ’em, if it cost me a thousand guine^is. 
Look over the papers ; you may if you like, my dear. Do you 
write a g’ood hand? I’ll make you useful when we’re at Queen’s 
Crawley, depend on it. Miss Sharp. Now the dowager’s dead I 
want some one.” 

“She was as bad as he,” said Tinker. “She took the law of 
every one of her tradesmen ; and turned away forty-eight footmen 
in four year.” 

“She was close — very close,” said the baronet simply; “but she 
was a valybic woman to me, and saved me a steward.” And ^n 
this confidential strain, and much to the amusement of the new- 
comer, the conversation continued for a considerable time. What- 
ever Sir Pitt Crawley’s qualities might be, good or bad, he did 
not make the least disguise of them. He talked of himself 
incessantly, sometimes in the coarsest and vulgarcst Hampshire 
accent ; sometimes adopting the tone of a man of the world. 
And so, with injunctions to Miss Sharp to be ready at five in the 
morning, he bade her good-night. 

“You’ll sleep with Tinker to-night,” he said: “it’s a big 
bed, and there’s room for two. Lady Crawley died in it. 
Good-night.” 

Sir Pitt went off after this benediction, and the solemn Tinker, 
rushlight in hand, led the way up the great bleak stone stairs, 
past the great, dreary drawing-room doors, with the handles 
muffled up in paper, into the great front bedroom, where Lady 
Ciawlcy had slept her last. The bed and chamber were so funereal 
and gloomy, you might have fancied, not only that Lady Crawley 
died in the room, but that her ghost inhabited it, Rebecca s|jrang 
about the apaitment, however, with the greatest liveliness, and 
had peeped into the huge wardrobes, and the closets, and the 
cupboards, and tried the drawers which were locked, and examined 
the dreary pictures and toilette appointments, wdiile the old char- 
woman was saying her prayers. “ I shouldn’t like to sleep in 
this veer bed without a good conscience, miss,” said the old 
woman. 

“ I'here’s room for us and a half-dozen of ghosts in it,” says 
Rebecca. “Tell me all about Lady Crawley and Sir Pitt Crawley, 
and everybody, my r/<'flrMrs. Tinker.” 

But old Tinker was not to be pumped by this little cross- 
questioner ; and signifying to her that bed was a placi- for 
sleeping, not conversation, set up in her corner of the bed such 
a snore as only the nose of innocence can produce. Rebecca lay 
awake for a long, long time, thinking of the morrow, and of the 
new world into which she was going, and of her chances of success 
there. ,The rushlight flickered in the basin. The mantel-piece 
cast up a gieat black shadow, over half of a mouldy old sampler, 
which her defunpt ladyship had worked, no doubt, and over two 
little family pictures of young lads, one in a college gown, and 
the other in a red jacket ^ke a soldier. When she went to sleep, 
Rebecca chose tl'«at one to dream aboiit. 
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At four o’clock, on such a roseate summer’s morning as even 
made Great Gaunt Street look cheerful, the faithful Tinker, 
having wakened her bedfellow, and bid her prepare for departure, 
urbarred and unbolted the great hall door (the clanging and 
clapping whereof startled the sleeping echoes in the street), and 
taking her way into Oxford Street, summoned a coach fiom a 
stand there. It is needless to particularise the number of the 
vehicle, or to stale that the driver was shalioned thus early in the 
neighbourhood of Swallow Street, in hopes that some young buck, 
reeling homeward from the tavern, might need tlie aid ol hjs 
vehicle, and pay him with the generosity of intoxication. 

It is likewise needless to say, that the driver, if he had an\ such 
hopes as those above stated, was grossly disappointed ; and that 
the worthy baronet whom he drove to the City did not give him 
ohe single penny more than his fare. It was in vain that Jehu 
appealed and stormed: that he flung down Miss Shat p's band- 
boxes in the gutter at the ’Necks, and swore he would take the 
law of his fare. 

You’d better not,” said one of the ostlers; “it’s Sir Pitt 
Crawley.” 

“So it is, Joe,” cried the baronet approvingly; “and I’d like 
to see the man can do me.” 

“So should Oi,” said Joe, grinning sulkily, and mounting the 
baronet’s baggage on the roof of the coach. 

“ Keep the box for me, Leader,” exclaims the Member of Parlia- 
ment to the coachman ; who replied, “Yes, Sir Pitt,” with a touch 
of his hat, and rage in his soul (for he had promised the box to 
a young gentleman from Cambridge, who would haye given a 
crown to a certainty), and Miss Sharp was accommodated with a 
b^ck seat inside the carriage, which may be said to be canying 
her into the wide world. 

How the young man from Cambridge sulkily put his five great 
coats^in front; but was reconciled when little Mi.ss Sharp was 
made to quit the carriage, and mount up beside him — when he 
covered her up in one of his Benjamins, and became perleclly 
good-humoured : how the asthmatic gentleman, the prim lady, who 
declared upon her sacred honour she had never travelled in a 
public carriage before (there is always such a Igdy in a coach- - 
Alas! was; for the coaches, where are they?) and the fat widow 
with the brandy-bottle, took their places inside : how' the porter 
asked them all for money, and got sixpence from the gentleman 
and five greasy halfpence from the fat widow : and how tlie 
carriage at length drove aw*ay — now, threading the dark lanes of 
Aldersgate, anon clattering by the blue cupola of Paul’s, jingling 
rapidly by the strangers’ entry of Fleet-Market, which, with Exeter 
’Change, has now departed to the world of shadows : how they 
passed the White Bear in Piccadilly, and saw the dew' rising up 
from the market-gardens of Knightsbridge : how Tui nham-grem, 
Brentford, Bagshot, were passed — need not be told here. Ihit the 
writer of these pages, w’ho has pursued in former days, ‘and in 
the ‘same bright weather, the same remarkable journey, cannot 
but think of it with a sw^eet and tender regret. W.hcre is the 
road now, and its merry incidents of life? Is there no Chelsea 
or Greenwich for the old hone«t pimple-itosed coaclynan ? 1 wonder 
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where are they, these good fellows? Is old Weller alive or dead? 
and the waiters, yea, and the inns at which they waited, and the 
cold-round-of-heer, inside, and the stunted ostler, with his blue 
nose and clinking pail, where is he, and where is his generation? 
To those great gcniusi^s now in petticoats, who sliall write nov»*ls 
lor the Ix'loved reader's children, these men and things will be as 
much legend and history as Nineveh, or Cccur-de-Lion, or Jack 
Sheppard. For them stage-coaches will have become romances 
— a U'am of four bays as fabulous as Bucephalus or Black Bess. 
Ah, how their coats shone, as the stabl(Miien pulled their clothes 
olT, afid away they went : ah, how their tails shook, as with 
smoking sides at the stage's end they demurely walked away into 
the inn-yard. Alas ! we shall never hear the horn sing at mid- 
night, or see the pike-gates fly open any more. VV'hiiher, how- 
ever, is the light four-inside Trafalgar coach carrying us? Let 
us be set down at Queen's Crawley without further divagation, 
and see how Miss Rebecca Sharp speeds there. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAU 

MISS REBECCA SHARP TO MISS AMELIA SEDLEV, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 

• (Free. — Pitt Crawley.) 

“ Mv DEAREST, SWEETEST AMELIA, — With wliat miiiglcd joy and sorrow 
do 1 take up the pen to write to niy dearest triend ! Oh, what a change 
between to-day and yesterday ! A’ow I am friendless and alone ; 
yesterday I was at lioinc, in the sweet company of a sister wltom I 
shall ever, e’T'c/' cherish ! 

“ 1 will not tell you in what tears and sadness I passed the fatal night 
in wlneh 1 sej)arateu troin you. You went on Tuesday to joy and 
hapj^iness, wUli your mother and _v(fur devoted youufr soldier by your 
side ; ;uh 1 1 thought of you all night, dancing at the Perkins’s, the 
prciti(*si, I am suiy, of all the young ladies at the Ball. I was brought 
i>y the groom in tlie old carnage to Sir Pitt Crawley's town-house, 
wliere, a Her John the groom had behaved most rudely and insolently to 
me (alas! 'twas safe to insult povert}' and misfortune!), I was given 
over to Sir P.'s rare, and made to pass the night in an old, gloomy 
bed, and by the side of a horrid, gloomy old charwoman, who keeps the 
liuusc. 1 did not sleeji one single w'ink the whole night. 

“Sir Pitt IS noi wliat we silly girls, when we used to read ‘Cecilia* 
at ('hiswick, imagined a baronet must have been. Anything, indeed, 
less like Lord Oivillc cannot be imagined. Fancy an old, stumpy, 
short, vulgar, and v<*rv dirty man, in old clothes and shabby old gaiters, 
who smokes a horrid pipe, and cooks his owm horrid supper in a 
saucepan. lie speaks wiili a country accent, and swore a great deal 
at the old charwoman, at the hackney-coachman who drove us to the 
inn wlu'ie the coach went from, and on which 1 made the journey 
outside tor the vale r pari of the Tear. 

“ 1 was wakened at daybreak by the charwoman, and having arrived 
at the inn, was at first placeVl inside the coach. But, when we got to 
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a place. called Leaklnj^ton, where the rain begran to fall very heavily 
— will you believe it? — I was forced to come outside; for Sir Pilt is a 
proprietor of the cocach, and as a passenj^er came at Mudbiiry, who 
wanted an inside place, 1 was oblig^cd to go outside in the rain, 
where, however, a youngc gentleman from Cambridge College sheltered 
me* very kindly in one of his several greatcoats. 

“ This gentleman and the guard seemed to know Sir Pitt very well, 
and laughed at him a great deal. They both agreed in calling liiiii an 
old scrcTv ; which means a very stingy, avaricious person. He never 
gives any money to anybody, they said (and this meanness I hate) ; 
and the young gentleman made me remark that we drove very slow 
for the last two stages on the road, because Sir Pitt was on th? box, 
and because he is proprietor of the horses for this part of the 
journey. ‘ But won’t I flog 'em on to Sqiiashrnore, when I take the 
ribbons,' said the young Cantab, ‘And sarve ’em right, Master Jack,' 
said the guard. ^Hien I comprehended the meaning of this plr-ase, 
and that Master Jack intended to drive the rest of the way, and revenge 
himself on Sir Pitt’s horses, of course I laughed too. 

“A carriage and four splendid horses, covered with armorial bearings, 
however, awaited us at Mudbury, four miles from Queen's Crawley, 
and we made our entrance to the baronet’s park in state. There is a 
fine avenue of a mile long leading to the house, and the woman at the 
lodge-gate (over the pillars of which are a serpent and a dove, the 
supporters of the Crawley arms), made us a number of curtsies as 
she flung open the old iron carved doors, W'hich are something like 
those at odious Chiswick. 

There’s an avenue,* said Sir Pitt, ‘a mile long. There’s -^ix 
thousand pound of timber in them ihere trees. Do you call tiiat 
nothing?* He pronounces avenue — evenue, and nothing — nothink, so 
droll ; and he had a Mr. Hodson, his hind from Mudbury, into the 
carriage with him, and they talked about distraining, and selling up, 
ai}d draining, and subsoiling, and a great deal about tenants and 
farming — much more than 1 could understand. Sam Miles had br‘en 
caught poaching, and I’cter BiJiilcy had gone to the workhouse at last. 
‘Ser\« him right,* said Sir Pitt ; ‘him and his fam’ly has been cheating 
me on that farm these hundred and fift}' years.’ Some old ten.'iiit, I 
suppose, who could not pay his rent. Sir Pitt might have said ‘ he 
and his family,' to be sure ; but rich baronets do not n(‘ed to be 
careful about grammar, as poor governesses must be. 

“As we passed, 1 remarked a beautiful church spire rising above 
some old elms in the park ; and before them, in the mrJst of a lawn, and 
some outhouses, an old red house with tall chimneys covered with ivy, 
and the windows shining in the sun. ‘ Is that your church, sir ? ’ 1 said. 

“ ‘ Yes, hang it,’ said Sir Pitt (only he used, dear, a much wickaier 
word); ‘how’s Buty, Hodson? Buty’s my brother Bute, my dear -my 
brother the parson. Buty and the Beast I call him, ha, ha ! ’ 

“ Hodson laughed too, and then looking more grave, ami nodding 
his head, said, ‘ I’m afraid he’s better, vSir Pitt, He was out on li.s 
pony yesterday, looking at our com.* 

“‘Looking after his tithes, hang ’un ’ (only he u.sed the .same wicked 
word). ‘Will brandy-and-W’ater never kill him? He’s as lough as old 
whatdyccallum — old Methusalem.' 

“Mr. Hodson laughed again. ‘The young men is home Irotn cullege. 
They’ve whopped John Scroggins till he’s w-ell-nigh dead.’ 

“ ‘ Whop my second keeper ! ’ roared out Sir I’itt. 

“ ‘ He was on the parson’s ground, sir,’ replied Mr! Hudson ; and .Sir 
Pitt in a fury swore that if ever he caught ’em poaching on his grnuT»d, 
he’d transport ’em, by the lord be would? * However,’ he said, ‘ I’ve 
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sold the presentation of the living*, Hodson ; none of that breed shall 
get it, I war’nt and Mr. Hodson said he was quite right : and* 1 have 
no doubt from this that the two brothers are at variance — as brothers 
often are, and sisters too. Don*t you remember the two Miss Scratchleys 
at Chiswick, how they used always to fight and quarrel — and Mary Box, 
how she was always thumping Louisa? 

“ IVcscnlly, seeing two little boys gathering sticks in the wood, 
Mr. Hodson jumped out of the carriage, at Sir Pitt’s order, and 
rushed upon them with his *whip. ‘ Pitch into 'em, Hodson,' roared the 
baronet ; ‘ flog their little souls out, and bring 'em up to the house, 
the viigabonds ; I’ll commit ’em as sure as my name’s Pitt.’ And 
presently w'e heard Mr. Hodson’s whip chicking on the shoulders of 
the poor little blubbering wretches, and Sir Pitt, seeing that the 
malefactors were in custody, drove on to the hall. 

“ All the servfints were ready to meet us, and 

. . . . . . . . t 

“ Here, my dear, I was interrupted last night by a dreadful thumping 
at my door: and who do you think it was? Sir Pitt Craw'ley in his 
nightcap and dressing-gown, such a figure ! As I shrank away from 
such a visitor, he came forward and seized my candle. * No candles 
after eleven o'clock. Miss Becky,' said he. ‘ Go to bed in the dark, 
you pretty little hussy’ (that is w^hat he called me), ‘and unless you 
wish me to come for the candle every night, mind and be in bed at 
eleven.' And with this, he and Horrocks the butler went off laughitig. 
You may be sure I shall not encourage any more of their visits. They 
let loose two immense bloodhounds at night, which all hast night w'ere 
yelling and howling at the moon. ‘I call the dog Gorer,' said Sir Pitt, 

* h(''s killed a man that dog has, and is master of a bull, and the mother 
I used to call Plora ; but now I calls her Aroarer, for she's too old to 
bite. Haw,^Haw ! ’ 

“ Before the house of Queen’s Crawley, which is an odious old- 
fashioned red brick mcansion, with tall chimneys and gables of the 
style of Queen Hess, there is a terrace flanked by the family dove an’d 
serpLMit, and on which the great hall door opens. And oh, my dear, the 
great hall 1 am sure is as big and as glum as the great hall in the 
dear castle of Udolpho. It has a large fireplace, in which we might 
put balf Miss Pinkerton’s school, and the grate is big enough to roast 
an ox at the very least. Round the room hang I don’t know how m.iny 
generations of Crawleys, some with beards and ruffs, some with huge 
wiv;s and toes turned out; some dressed in long straight stays and 
gowns that look a.? stiff as towers, and some with long ringlets, and 
oh, my dear ! scarcely any stays at all. A* one end of the hall is the 
great staircase all in black oak, as dismal as may be, and on either 
side arc tall doors with stags’ heads over them, leading to the 
billiard-room and the library, and the great yellow saloon and the 
morning-rooms. I tliink there are at least twenty bedrooms on ilie 
first floor ; one of them lias the bed in which Queen Elizabeth slept ; 
and 1 have been taken by my new pupils through all these line apart- 
ments this morning. They are not rendered less gloomy, 1 promise you, 
by having tht‘ shutters always shut ; and there is scarce one of the 
apartments, but when the light was let into it, I expected to see a 
ghost in the room. We have a school-room on the second floor, with 
my bedroom leading into it on one side, and that of the voung lailles 
on the Either. Then there are Mr. Pitt’s apartments— Mr. Crawley, 
he is called— the clilt'st son, and Mr. Rawdon Crawley’s rooms — he is 
an ofliccM' like somebody ^ ami away with his regiment. There is no 
want of room, I assure you. You might lodge all the people in 
Russell Square in the house, !• think, and have space to spare. 
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“ Half an hour after our arrival, the g^reat dinner-bell was rung, and 
I came* down with my two pupils (they are very thin, insignificant little 
chits of ten and eight years old). I came down in your f/r/ir muslin 
gown (about w'hich that odious Mrs. Pinner was so rude, because you 
gave it me) ; for I am to be treated as one of the family, except on 
company days, when the young ladies and I are to dine up stairs. 

“Well, the great dinner-bell rang, and we all assembled in the little 
drawing-room where my Lady Crawley sits. She is the second Lady 
Crawley, and mother of the young ladies. ' She was an ironmonger s 
daughter, and her marriage was thought a great match. She looks as 
if she had been handsome once, and her eyes are always weeping for 
the loss of her beauty. She is pale and meagre and high-shouldered'; 
and has not a word to say for herself, evidently. Her step-son, Mr. 
Crawley, was likewise in the room. He was in full dress, as pon»pous 
as an undertaker. He is pale, thin, ugly, silent ; he has thin legs, no 
ohest, hay-coloured whiskers, and straw-coloured hair. He is the very 
picture of his sainted mother over the mantel-piece — Griselda of the 
noble house of Binkie. 

“‘This is the new governess, Mr. Crawley,’ said Lady Crawley, 
coming forward and taking my hand ; ‘ Miss Sharp.’ 

“ * Oh ! ’ .said Mr. Crawley, and pushed his head once forward, and 
began again to read a great pamphlet with which he was busy. 

“ ‘ I hope you will be kind to my girls,’ said Lady Crawley ; with 
her pink eyes always full of tears. 

“ * Law, Ma, of course she will,* said tlie eldest : and I saw at a 
glance that 1 need not be afraid of /Aa/ woman. 

‘“My lady is .served,’ says the butler, in black, in an immense 
white shirt-frill, that looked as if it had been one of the Que<'n 
Elizabeth ruffs depicted in the hall : land .so taking Mr. Crawley’s 
arm, she led the w.iy to the dining-room, whither 1 followed with my 
little pupils in each hand. 

“ Sir Pitt was already in the room with a silver jug. He had just 
bben to the cellar, and was in full dress too ; that is, he had taken 
his gaiters off, and showed his little dumpy legs in black worsted 
stocl^ings. The sideboard was covered with glistening old plate — old 
cutts, both gold and silver ; old salvers and cruet-stands, like Rundell 
Bridge’s shop. Everything on the table was in silver too, and two 
footmen, with red hair and canary-coloured liveries, stood on either 
side of the sideboard. 

“ Mr. Crawley said a long grace, and Sir Pitt said amen, and the 
great silver dish-covers were removed, 

“ ‘What have we for dinner, Betsy?’ said the ’oaron^t. 

Mutton broth, I believe. Sir Pitt,’ .answered Lady Crawley. 

* Mouton aux navets,' added the butler gravely (pronounce, if you 
please, moutongonavvy) ; ‘and the soup is po/aire de rnontoft h 
tEcossaise. The side-dishes contain pommes de terre an naturel, and 
choufleur h feau,* 

“‘Mutton’s mutton,’ said the baronet, ‘and a devilish good thing. 
What ship w-as it, Horrocks, and when did you kill?’ 

“ ‘One of the black-faced Scotch, Sir Pitt : we killed on Thursday.’ 

“ ‘ Who took any ? ’ 

“‘Steel, of Mudbiiry, took the saddle and two legs, Sir Pitt; but 
he says the last was too young and confounded woolly, Sir Pitt.’ 

“ ‘ Will you take some potaire? Miss ah — Miss Blunt,’ said Mr.*Crawlev. 

“ ‘ Capital Scotch broth, my dear,* said Sir Pitt, ‘ though they call 
it by a French name.* • 

“ ‘ I believe it is the custom, sir, in decent society,’ said Mr. Crawh*y 
haughtily, ‘ to call the dish as^ 1 have called it : ’ and it was served to 
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us on silver soup-plates by the footmen in the canary-coats, with the 
mouton aux navets. Then ale and water were brouf^ht, and served 
to us younjf ladies in wine-glasses. I am not a judge of ale, but I 
can say with a clear conscience 1 prefer water. 

“ While we were enjoying our repast, Sir Pitt took occasion to ask 
what had become of the shoulders of the mutton ? 

“ ‘ I believe they were eaten in the servants' hall,’ said my lady humbly. 

“‘They was, my lady,’ said Horrocks, ‘and precious little else we 
get there neither.’ 

“Sir Pitt burst into a hoarse laugh, and continued his conversation 
with Mr. Horrocks. ‘That there little black pig of the Kent sow’s 
breed must be uncommon fat now.’ 

“ ‘ It’s not quite busting. Sir Pitt,’ said the butler with the gravest 

air, at which Sir Pitt, and with him tlie young ladies, this time, began 

to laugh violently. 

“ ‘ Miss Crawley, Miss Rose Crawley,* said Mr. Crawley, ‘ your ' 
laughter strikes me as being exceedingly out of place.* 

“‘Never mind my lord,’ said the baronet, ‘we’ll try the porker on 

Saturday. Kill ’un on Saturday morning, John Horrocks. Miss 

Sharp adores pork, don’t you. Miss Sharp ? ’ 

“ And 1 think this is all the conversation that 1 remember at dinner. 
'When tlic repast was concluded, a jug of hot w^ater was placed 

before Pitt, with a case-bottle containing, I believe, rum. Mr. 

Horrocks served myself and my pupils with three little glasses of 
wine, and a bumper was poured out for my lady. When we retired, 
she took from her work-drawer an enormous, interminable piece of 
knitting ; the young ladies began to play at cribbage with a dirty 

pack of cards. We had but one candle lighted, but it was in a 

magnificent old .silver candlestick, and after a very few questions 
from my lady^ I had my choice of amusement between a volume of 

sermons, and a pamphlet on the Corn-Laws, which Mr. Crawley had 

been reading before dinner. 

“ .So we sat for an hour until steps were heard. 

‘“Put away the cards, girls,' cried my lady, in a great tremor; 

‘ put down Mr. Crawley’s books, Miss Sharp ; * and these orders had 

been scarcely obeyed when Mr. Crawdey entered the room. 

“*We will resume yesterday’s discourse, young ladies,’ said he, 

* and you shall each read a page by turns ; so that Miss a — Miss 
Short may have an opportunity of hearing you ; * and the poor 
girls began to spell a long, dismal sermon delivered at Bethesda Chapel, 
i.iverpool, in behalf pf the mission for the Chickasaw Indians. Was 
it not a charming evening? 

“At ten the servants were told to call Sir Pitt and the household 
to prayers. Sir Pitt came in first, very much flushed, and rather 
unsteady in his gait ; and alter him the butler, the canaries, Mr. 
Oawlcy’s man, three other men, smelling very much of the stable, 
and four women, one of whom, I remarked, was very much over- 
dressed, and who flung me a look of great scorn as she plumped 
down on her knees, 

“After Mr. Crawdey had done haranguing and expounding, we 
received our candles, and then we went to bed ; and then 1 was 
disturbed in my writing, as 1 have described to my dearest, sweetest 
Amelia. 

“ Good-night A thousand thousand thou sand kisses ! 

Saturday, — This morning, at five, I heard the shrieking of the 
little black pig.^ Rc^e and Violet introduced me to it yesterday ; and 
lo the stables,* and to the kennel, and to the gardener, who was 
picking fruit to send lo market*, and front, whom they begged hard a 
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bunch of hot-house grapes ; but he said that Sir Pitt had numbered 
every •‘man Jack' of them, and it would be as much as his place 
was worth to give any away. The darling girls caught a colt in a 
paddock, and asked me if I would ride, and began to ride themselves, 
when the groom, coming with horrid oaths, drove tliem away. 

, “ Lady Crawley is always knitting the worsted. Sir Pitt is always 
tipsy every night ; and, I believe, sits with Horrocks, the butler. 
Mr. Crawley always reads sermons in the evening ; and in the 
morning is locked up in his study, or else -rides to Mudbury, on county 
business, or to Squashmore, where he preaches, on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, to the tenants there. 

“A hundred thousand grateful loves to your dear papa and namriia. 

Is your poor brother recovered of his rack punch ? Oh, dear ! Oh, 
dear ! How men should beware of wicked punch 1 

, “ Ever and ever thine own, 

, “ Rkbecca.” 

Everything considered, I think it is quite as well for our 
dear Amelia Sedley, in Russell Square, that Miss Sliarp and 
she are parted. Rebecca is a droll, funny creature, to be sure : 
and those descriptions of the poor lady weeping for the loss of 
her beauty, and the gentleman “with hay-coloured whiskers and 
straw-coloured hair,” are very smart, doubtless, and show a 
great knowledge of the world. That she might, when on her 
knees, have been thinking of something better than Miss 
Horrocks’s ribbons, has possibly struck both of us. But my 
kind reader will please to remember that this history has 
“Vanity Fair” for a title, and that Vanity Fair is a very v lin, 

wicked, foolish place, full of all sorts of humbugs and falsenesses 

and pretensions. And while the moralist professes to wear 
neither gown nor bands, but only the very same long-eared 

livery in w'hich his congregation is arrayed : yet, look you, one 
is bound to speak the truth as far as one knows it, whether one 
nioynts a cap and bells or a shovel-hat ; and a deal of dis- 

agreeable matter must come out in the course of such an 
undertaking. 

I have heard a brother of the story-telling trade, at Naples, 
preaching to a pack of good-for-nothing, honest, lazy fellow's by 
the seashore, work himself up into such a rage and passion w'ith 
some of the villains w'hose wicked deeds he f/AS describing and 
inventing, that the audience could not resist it ; and they and the 
poet burst out into a roar of oaths and execrations against the 
fictitious monster of the tale, so that the hat w'ent round, and 
the bajocchi tumbled into it, in the midst of a perfect storm of 
sympathy. 

At the little Paris theatres, on the other hand, you will not 
only hear the people yelling out ** Ak gredin! Ah monstrer' and 
cursing the tyrant of the play from the boxes ; but the actors 
themselves positively refuse to play the wicked parts, such as 
those of infames Anglais, brutal Cossacks, and what not, and 
prefer to appear at a smaller salary, in their real ch.aracLers as 
loyal Frenchmen. I set the two stories one against the other, so' 
that you may see that it is not from mere « mercenary motives 
that the present performer is desirous to show up and trounce 
bis villains; but because he has a sincere hatred of them, which 
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he cannot keep down, and which must find a vent in 'suitable 
abuse and bad lanf^uage. 

I warn my “kyind friends,” then, that I am going to tell 
a story of harrowing villainy and complicated — but, as I trust, 
intensely interesting — crime. My rascals are no milk-and-water 
rascals, I promise you. When we come to the proper places we 
won't spare fine language — No, no I But when we are going over 
the quiet country we must perforce be calm. A tempest in a 
slop-basin is absurd. We will reserve that sort of thing for 
the mighty ocean and the lonely midnight. The present chapter 
will be very mild. Others But we will not anticipate those. 

And, as we bring our characters forward, 1 will ask leave, as 
a man and a brother, not only to introduce them, but. occasionally 
to step down from the platform, and talk about them : if tliey 
are good and kindly, to love them and shake them by the 
hand : if they are silly, to laugh at them confidentially in the 
reader’s sleeve : if they are wicked and heartless, to abuse them 
in the strongest terms which politeness admits of. 

Otherwise you might fancy it was 1 who was sneering at the 
practice of devotion, which Miss Sharp finds so ridiculous ; that 
it was I who laughed good-humouredly at the reeling old Silenus 
of a baronet — whereas the laughter comes from one who has no 
reverence except for prosperity, and no eye for anything beyond 
success. Such people there are living and flourishing in the 
world — Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless ; let us have at them, 
dear friends, with might and main. Some there are, and very 
successful too, mere quacks and fools : and it was to combat 
and cxpose*such as those, no doubt, that Laughter was made. 


CHAPTER IX. 

FAMILY PORTRAITS. 

Sir Pitt Crawley was a philosopher with a taste for what 
is called low life. His first marriage with the daughter of 
the noble Binkfls had been made under the auspices of his 
{>arcnts ; and as he often told Lady Crawley in her lifetime she 
was such a confounded quarrelsome, high-bred jade that when 
she died he was hanged if he would ever take another of her 
sort, at her ladyship’s demise he kept his promise, and selected 
for a second wife Miss Rose Dawson, daughter of Mr. John 
Thomas Dawson, ironmonger, of Mudbury. What a happy 
woman was Rose to be my Lady Crawley I 
Let us set down the items of her happiness. In the first 
place, she gave up Peter Butt, a young man who kept company 
with her, and in consequence of his disappointment in love, took 
to smuggling, poaching, and a thousand other bad courses. 
Then she quarrelled, as in duty bound, with all the friends and 
intimates of her* youth, who, of course, could not be received by 
my lady at ' Queen’s Crawley — nor did she find in her new rank 
and abode any persons who were willing to welcome her. Who 
ever did? Sir Huddleston Fuddleston had three daughters wh^ 
V.S. B 
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all hoped to be Lady Crawley. Sir Giles Wapshot’s family were 
insulted that one of the Wapshot girls had not the preference 
in the marriage ; and the remaining baronets of the county were 
indignant at their comrade’s misalliance. Never mind the 
commoners, whom we will leave to grumble anonymously. 

Sir Pitt did not care, as he said, a brass farden for any one of 
them. He had his pretty Rose, and what more need a man 
require than to please himself? So he used to get drunk every 
night : to beat his pretty Rose sometimes : to leave her in 
Hampshire when he went to London for the parliamentary session,, 
without a single friend in the wide world. Even Mrs. Bute 
Crawley, the rector's wife, refused to visit her, as she said she 
would never give the pas to a tradesman’s daughter. 

As the only endowments with which Nature had gifted Lady 
Crawley were those of pink cheeks and a white skin, and as she 
had no sort of character, nor talents, nor opinions, nor occupations, 
nor amusements, nor that vigour of soul and ferocity of temper 
which often falls to the lot of entirely foolish w^omen, her hold 
upon Sir Pitt’s affections was not very great. Her roses faded 
out of her cheeks, and the pretty freshness left her figure after 
the birth of a couple of children, and she became a mere machine 
on her husband’s house, of no more use than the late Lady 
Crawley’s grand piano. Being a light-complexioned woman, 

she wore light clothes, as most blondes w^ill, and appeared, in 
preference, in draggled sea-green, or slatternly sky-blue. She 
worked that worsted day and night, or other pieces like it. She 
had counterpanes in the course of a few years to all the beds in 
Crawdey. She had a small flower-garden, for which she had 
rather an affection ; but beyond this no other like or disliking. 

Wlipn her husband was rude to her, she was apathetic : W'hen- 

ever he struck her, she cried. She had not character enough 

to t»ke to drinking, and moaned about, slipshod and in curl- 
papers all day. Oh, Vanity Fair — ^Vanity Fair I This might have 
been, but for you, a cheery lass : Peter Butt and Rose a happy 
man and wife, in a snug farm, with a hearty family, and an 
honest portion of pleasures, cares, hopes, and struggles. But a 
title and a coach-and-four are toys more precious than happiness 
in Vanity Fair ; and if Harry the Eighth oi* Bluebeard were 
alive now, and wanted a tenth wife, do you suppose he could not 
get the prettiest girl that shall be presented this season ? 

The languid dulness of their mamma did not, as it may be 
supposed, awaken much affection in her little daughters, but they 
were very happy in the servants’ hall and in the stables ; and the 
Scotch gardener having luckily a good wife and some good 
children, they got a little wholesome society and instruction in 
his lodge, which was the only education bestowed upon them 
until Miss Sharp came. 

Her engagement, was owing to the remonstrances of Mr. Pitt 
Crawley, the only friend or protector Lady Crawley ever had, and 
the only person, besides her children, for whom she entertained a 
little feeble attachment. Mr. Pitt took after tbe noble Binkies, 
from whom he was descended, and was a very polite' and proper 
gentleman. When he grew to man’s estate, and came back from 
Chiistchurch, he began to reform the slackened -discipline of the 
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Hall, in spite of his father, who stood in awe of him. IJe was 
a man of such rigid refinement, that he would have starved rather 
than have dined without a white neck-cloth. Once, when just from 
college, and when Horrocks the butler brought him a letter without 
placing it previously on a tray, he gave that domestic a look, and 
administered to him a speech so cutting, that Horrocks ever after 
trembled before him : the whole household bowed to him : Lady 
Crawley’s cuii-papcrs came off earlier when he w^as at home : 
Sir Pitt’s muddy gaiters disappeared ; and if that incorrigible old 
man still adhered to other old habits, he never fuddled himself 
with rum-and- water in his son’s presence, and only talked to his 
servants in a very reserved and polite manner ; and those persons 
remarked that Sir Pitt never swore at Lady Crawley while his 
son was in the room. 

It was he who taught the butler to say, “ My lady is served,^’ 
and who insisted on handing her ladyship in to dinner. He 
seldom spoke to her, but when he did it was with the most powerful 
respect ; and he never let her quit the apartment, without rising in 
the most stately manner to open the door, and making an elegant 
bow at her egress. 

At Eton he was called Miss Crawley ; and there, I am sorry to 
say, his younger brother Kawdon used to lick him violently. But 
though his parts were not biilliant, he made up for his lack of 
talent by meritorious industry, and was never known, during eight 
years at school, to be subject to that punishment, which it is generally 
thought none but a cherub can escape. 

At college his career was, of course, highly creditable. And here 
he prepared himself for public life, into which he was to be 
introduced by the patronage of his grandfather, Lord Binkie, by 
studying the ancient and modern orators with great assiduity, arra 
by speaking unceasingly at the debating societies. But though he 
had a fine flux of w'ords, and delivered his little voice wdth ^reat 
pomposity and pleasure to himself, and never advanced any senti- 
ment or opinion which was not perfectly trite and stale, and sup- 
ported by a Latin quotation ; yet he failed, somehow, in spite of 
a mediocrity which ought to have insured any man a success. He 
did not even get the prize poem, which all his friends said he was 
sure of. • 

After leaving college he became private secretary to Lord 
Binkie, and was then appointed Attachd to the Legation of 
Pumpernickel, which post he tilled with perfect honour, and brought 
home despatches, consisting of Strasburg pic, to the Foreign 
Minister of the day. After remaining ten years attachd (several 
years after the lamented Lord Binkie’s demise), and finding^the 
advancement slow, he at length gave up the diplomatic ^7^ 

some disgust, and began to turn country gentleman. ' ' a 

He wrote a pamphlet on malt on returning to England (for he\ 
was an ambitious man, and always liked to be before the public), 
and took a strong part in the negro emancipation question.. Then 
he becaibe a friend of Mr. Wilberforce’s, whose politics he admk'ed, 
and had that famous correspondence with tlid ^ Reverend Silas 
Hornblower,. on the Ashantee Mission. He was^ iii. London, if not 
for the Parliament session, at least in May, jqf . the religious 
meetings. In the country^ he was a magistrate^, "and an active'. 
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visitor, and speaker among those destitute of religious instruction. 
He was said to be paying his addresses to Lady Jane Sheepshanks, 
Lord Southdown’s third daughter, and whose sister, Lady Emily, 
wrote those sweet tracts, "The Sailor’s True Binnacle,” and "The 
Applewoman of Finchley Common.” 

Miss Sharp’s account of his employment at Queen’s Crawley 
were not caricatures. He subjected the servanis there to the 
devotional exercises before mentioned, in which (and so much the 
better) he brought his father to join. He patronised an Independent 
meeting-house in Crawley parish, much to the indignation of his 
uncle the rector, and to the consequent delight of Sir Pitt, who 'was 
induced to go himself once or twice, which occasioned some violent 
sermons at Crawley parish church, directed point-blank at the 
j;>aronet’s old Gothic pew there. Honest Sir Pitt, however, did 
not feel the force of these discourses, as he always took his nap 
during sermon-time. 

Mr. Crawley was very earnest, for the good of the nation and 
of the Christian world, that the old gentleman should yield him up 
his place in Parliament ; but this the elder constantly refused to do. 
Both were, of course, too prudent to give up the fifteen hundred a 
year which was brought in by the second seat (at this period 
filled by Mr. Quadroon, with carte-blanche on the slave question) ; 
indeed, the family estate was much embarrassed, and the income 
drawn from the borough w’as of great use to the house of Queen’s 
Crawdey, 

It had never recovered the heavy fine imposed upon Walpole 
Crawley, first baronet, for peculation in the 'Pape and Sealing-Wax 
Office. Sir Walpole was a jolly fellow, eager to seize and to 
spend money alieni appetens, sui profusus^''' as Mr. Crawley 
w^ould remark with a sigh), and in his day beloved by all the 
county for the constant drunkenness and hospitality which was 
maintained at Queen’s Crawley. The cellars were filled wdth 
Burgundy then, the kennels with hounds, and the stables with 
gallant hunters; now, such horses as Queen’s Crawley possessed 
w'ent to plough, or ran in the Trafalgar coach ; and it was with 
a team of these very horses, on an off-day, that Miss Sharp was 
brought to the Hall ; for, boor as he was, Sir Pitt was a stickler 
for his dignity while at home, and seldom driove out but with 
four horses, and, though he dined off boiled mutton, had always 
three footmen to serve it. 

If mere parsimony would have made a man rich, Sir Pitt 
Crawley might have become very wealthy — if he had been an 
attorney in a country town, with no capital but his brains, it is 
very possible that he would have turned them to good account, 
and might have achieved for himself a very considerable influence 
and competency. But he was unluckily endowed with a good 
name and a large though encumbered estate, both of which uent 
rather to injure than to advance him. He had a taste for law, 
wdiich cost him many thousands yearly; and being a great deal 
tw clever to be robbed, as he said, by any single agent, allowed 
his affairs to be mismanaged by a dozen, wliym he all equally 
mistrusted. He was such a sharp landlord, that he could hardly 
find any but bankrupt tenants; and ^uch a close farmer, as to 
grudge almost the seed td the ground, whereupon revengeful 
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Nature grudged him the crops which she granted to more, liberal 
husbandmen. He speculated in every possible way ; he worked 
mines ; bought canal-shares ; horsed coaches ; look government 
contracts, and was the busiest man and magistrate of his county. 
As he would not pay honest agents at his granite-quarry, he hfid 
the satisfaction of finding that four overseers ran away, and took 
fortunes with them to America. For want of proper precautions, 
his coal-mines filled with -water : the government flung his contract 
of damaged beef upon his hands; and for his coach-horses, every 
mail proprietor in the kingdom knew that he lost more horses 
than .any man in the countr}^ from underfeeding and buying 
cheap. In disposition he was sociable, and far from being proud ; 
nay, he rather preferred the society of a farmer or a horse-dealer 
to that of a gentleman, like my lord, his son: he ^as fond of 
drink, of swearing, of joking with the farmers* daughters : h% 
was never known to give away a shilling or to do a good action, 
but was of a pleasant, sly, laughing mood, and would cut his joke 
and drink his glass with a tenant and sell him up the next day ; 
or have his laugh with the poacher he was transporting with 
equal good humour. His politeness for the fair sex has already 
been hinted at by Miss Rebecca Sharp : in a word, the whole 
baronetage, peerage, commonage of England, did not contain a 
more cunning, mean, selfish, foolish, disreputable old man. That 
blood-red hand of Sir Pi it Crawley's would be in anybody’s pocket 
except his own ; and it is with grief and pcVin, that, as admirers 
of the British aristocracy, we find ourselves obliged to admit the 
existence of so many ill qualities in a person whose name is in 
Debreti. • 

One great cause why Mr. Crawley had such a hold over the 
afTeclions of his lather resulted from money arrangements. The 
baronet owed his son a sum of money out of the jointure of his 
mother, which he did not find it convenient to pay ; indeed, he 
had an almost invincible repugnance to paying anybody, and tould 
only be brought by force to discharge his debts. Miss Sharp calcu- 
lated (for she became, as we shall hear speedily, inducted into most 
of the secrets of the family) that the mere payment of his creditors 
cost the honourable baronet several hundreds yearly ; but this was 
a delight he coult^ not forego ; he had a savage pleasure in making 
the poor wretches w'ait, and in shifting from court to court and 
from term to term the period of satisfaction. What’s the good 
of being in Parliament, he said, if you must pay your debts? 
IltMice, indeed, his position as a senator was not a little useful 
to him. 

Vanity Fair — Vanity Fair 1 Here was a man, who could not 
spell, and did not care to read — who had the habits and the cunning 
of a boor ; whose aim in life was pettifogging ; w-ho never had a 
taste, or emotion, or enjoyment, but what was sordid and foul 
and yet he had rank, and honours, and power, somehow ; and 
was a dignitary of the land, and a pillar of the state. He was 
high slferiff, and rode in a golden coach. Great ministers and 
statesmen courted him ; and in Vanity Fair he had a higher place 
than the most brilliant genius or spotless virtue. 


i5r 


Sir Pitt had an unmarrieM half-sister who inherited her mother's 
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larg’e fortune, and though the baronet proposed to borrow this 
money of her on mortgage, Miss Crawley declined the offer, and 
preferred the security of the funds. Slie had signified, however, 
her intention of leaving her inheritance between Sir Pitt’s second 
son and the family at the Rectory, and had once or twice paid 
the debts of Kawdon Crawley in his career at college and in the 
army. Miss Crawley was, in consequence, an object of great 
respect when she came to Queen’s Crawtey, for she had a balance 
at her banker’s which would have made her beloved anywhere. 

What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at the banke;*’s ! 
How tenderly we look at her faults if she is a relative (and may 
every reader have a score of such), what a kind, good-natured old 
creature we find her ! How the junior partner of Hobbs 8 ^ Dobbs 
leads her sniiliiig to the carriage with the lozenge upon it, and 
the fat, wheezy coachman ! How, when she comes to pay us a 
visit, we generally find an opportunity to let our friends know her 
station in the world I We say (and with perfect truth), “ 1 w'ish 
I had Miss MaeWhirter’s signature to a cheque for five thousand 
pounds.” “She wouldn’t miss it,” says your wife. “She is my 
aunt,” say you, in an easy, careless w^ay, when your friend asks 
if Miss MaeWhirter is any relative. Your wife is perpetually 
sending her little testimonies of affection, your little girls work 
endless worsted baskets, cushions, and footstools for her. What 
a good fire there is in her room when she comes to pay you a 
visit, although your wife laces her stays without one ! The house 
during her stay assumes a festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug 
appearance not visible at other seasons. You yourself, dear sir, 
forget to go to sleep after dinner, and find yoursetf all of a 
sudden (though you invariably lose) very fond of a rubber. What 
good dinners you have — game every day, Malmsey-Madeira, and 
no end of fish from London. Even the servants in the kitchen 
share in the general prosperity ; and, somehow, during the stay 
of Miss MacWhirler’s fat coachman, the beer is grown much 
stronger, and the consumption of tea and sugar in the nursery 
(where her maid takes her meals) is not regarded in the least. 
Is it so, or is it not so? 1 appeal to the middle classes. Ah, 
gracious powers I I wish you would send me an old aunt — a 
maiden aunt — an aunt with a lozenge on here, carriage, and a 
front of light coffee-coloured hair — how my children should work 
work-bags for her, and my Julia and I >vould make her comfortable I 
Sweet — sweet vision 1 Foolish — foolish dream 1 


CHAPTER X. 

MISS SHARP BEGINS TO MAKE FRIENDS. 

And now, being received as a member of the amiable family 
whose portraits we have sketched in the foregoing pages, it 
became naturally Rebecca’s duty to make herself, as she said, 
agreeable to her benefactors, and to gain their confidence to the 
utmost of her power. Who can but adniire this quality of gratitude 
in an unprotected orphan ; and, if there entered some degree of 
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selfishness into her calculations, who can say but that her prudence 
was perfectly justifiable? I am alone in the world,’* said the * 
friendless girl. have nothing to look for but what my own 
labour can bring me ; and while that little pink-faced chit Amelia, 
with not half my sense, has ten thousand pounds and an establish- 
ment secure, poor Rebecca (and my figure is far better than hers) 
has only herself and her own wits to trust to. Well, let us see 
if my wits cannot provide me with an honourable maintenance, 
and if some day or the other I cannot show Miss Amelia my real 
superiority over her. Not that I dislike poor Amelia: who can 
dislike such a harmless, good-natured creature? — only it will be 
fine day when I can take my place above her in the world, as 
why, indeed, should 1 not ? ” Thus it was that our little romantic 
friend formed visions of the future for herself — nor must we be 
scandalised, that in all her castles in the air, a husband was the 
principal inhabitant. Of what else have young ladies to think, but 
husbands? Of what else do their dear mammas think? 1 must 
be my own mamma,” said Rebecca ; not without a tingling con- 
sciousness of defeat, as she thought over her little misadventure 
with Jos Sedley. 

So she wisely determined to render her position with the Queen’s 
Crawley family comt'ortablc and secure, and to this end resolved 
to make friends of every one around her who could at all interfere 
with her comfort. 

As my Lady Crawley was not one of these personages, and a 
woman, moreover, so indolent and void of character as not to be 
of the least consequence in her own house, Rebecca soon found 
that it wag not at all necessary to cultivate her good-will — indeed, 
impossible to gain it. She used to talk to her pupils about their 
“poor mamma;” and, though she treated that lady with every 
demonstration of cool respect, it was to the rest of the family that 
she wisely directed the chief part of her attentions. 

With the young people, whose applause she thoroughly gained, 
her method was pretty simple. She did not pester their young 
brains with too much learning, but, on the contrary, let them 
have their own way in regard to educating themselves ; for what 
instruction is more effectual than self-instruction? The eldest 
w^as r?ther fonc^ of books, and as there w'as in the old library 
at Queen’s Crawley a considerable provision of works of light 
literature of the last century, both in the French and English 
languages (they had been purchased by the Secretary of the Tape 
and Sealing-Wax Office at the period of his disgrace), and as 
nobody ever troubled the book-shelves but herself, Rebecca was 
enabled agrei*ably, and, as it were, in playing, to impart a great 
deal of instruction to Miss Rose Crawley. 

She and Miss Rose thus read together many delightful French 
and English works, among \vhicli may be mentioned those of the 
learned Dr. Smollelt, of the ingenious Mr, Henry Fielding, of the 
p^raceful and fantastic Monsieur Crdbillon the younger, whom our 
immortal poet Gray so much admired, and of the universal Monsieur 
de Voltaire. Once, when Mr. Crawley asked what the young people 
were reading, the governess replied, “ Smollet.” “Oh, Smollet,” 
sa'd Mr. Crawley, quite satisfied. “ His history is more dull, but 
by no means so dangerous as that of Mr. Hume. It is history 
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you ar^ reading?” “Yes,” said Miss Rose; without however, 
adding that it was the history of Mr. Humphrey Clinker. On 
another occasion he was rather scandalised at finding his sister 
with a book of French plays ; but as the governess remarked that 
it ,w'as for the purpose of acquiring the French idiom in con- 
versation, he was fain to be content. Mr. Crawley, as a diplomatist, 
was exceedingly proud of his own skill in speaking the French 
language (for he was of the world still); and not a little pleased 
with the compliments which the governess continually paid him 
upon his proficiency. . 

" Miss Violet’s tastes were, on the contrary, more rude and 
boisterous than those of her sister. She knew the sequestered 
spots where the hens laid their eggs. She could climb a tree 
to rob the* nests of the feathered songsters of their speckled 
sf)oils. And her pleasure was to ride the young colts, and to 
scour the plains like Camilla. She was the favourite of her 
father and of the stablemen. She was the darling, and withal 
the terror of the cook ; for she discovered the haunts of the jam- 
pots, and would attack them when they were within her reach. 
She and her sister were engaged in constant battles. Any of 
which peccadilloes, if Miss Sharp discovered, she did not tell 
them to Lady Crawley, who would have told them to the father, 
or, worse, to Mr. Crawley ; but promised not to tell if Miss 
Violet would be a good girl and love her governess. 

•With Mr. Crawley, Miss Sharp was respectful and obedient. 
She used to consult him on passages of French which she could not 
understand, though her mother was a Frenchwoman, and which 
he would construe to her satisfaction : and, besides giving her 
his aid in profane literature, he was kind enough to select ior her 
books of a more serious tendency, and address to her much of his 
conversation. She admired, beyond measure, his speech at the 
Quashimaboo Aid Society ; took an interest in his pamphlet on 
malt* was often affected, even to tears, by his discourses of 
an evening, and would say, “Oh, thank you, sir,” with a sigh, 
and a look up to heaven, that made him occasionally condescend 
to shake hands with her. “Blood is everything, after all,” would 
that aristocratic religionist say. “ How Miss Sharp is awakened 
by my words, when not on^* of the people here « touched. 1 am 
too fine for them — too delicate. 1 must familiarise my style— but 
she understands it. Her mother was a Montmorency.” 

Indeed it was from th^s famous family, as it appears, that Miss 
Sharp, by the mother’s side, was descended. Of course she did 
not say that her mother had been on the stage ; it would have 
shocked Mr. Crawley’s religious scruples. How many noble 
emigries had this horrid revolution plunged in poverty ! She 
had several stories about her ancestors ere she had been many 
months in the house ; some of which Mr. Crawley happened 
to - find in D’Hozier’s Dictionary, which was in- the library, and 
which strengthened his belief in their truth, and in the high- 
breeding of Rebecca. Are we to suppose from this curiosity and 
prying into dictionaries, could our heroine suppose, that Mr. 
Crawley was interested in her? — no, only in a friendly way. Have 
we not stated that he was attached to Lady Jane Sheepshanks? 

He took Rebecca to task once or twice abqut the propriety 
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of playing at backgammon with Sir Pitt, saying that it was a 
godless amusement, and that she would be much better engaged 
in reading “Thrump’s Legacy,” or "The Blind Washerwoman 
of Moorhelds,” or any work of a more serious nature ; but Miss 
Sharp said her dear mother used often to play the same ganie 
with the old Count de Trictrac and the venerable Abbd du Cornet, 
and so found an excuse for this and other worldly amusement. 

But it was not only by playing at backgammon with the baronet, 
that the little governess rendered herself agreeable to her em- 
ployer. She found many different ways of being useful to him. 
She read over, with indefatigable patience, all those law papers, 
with which, before she came to Queen’s Crawley, he had promised 
to entertain her. She volunteered to copy many of his letters, 
and adroitly altered the spelling of them so as to suit the usages 
of the present day. She became interested in everything apper^ 
taining to the estate, to the farm, the park, the garden, and the 
stables ; and so delightful a companion was she, that the baronet 
would seldom take his after-breakfast walk without her (and the 
children of course), when she would give her advice as to the 
trees which were to be lopped in the shrubberies, the garden-beds 
to be dug, the crops which were to be cut, the horses which 
were to go to cart or plough. Before she had been a year at 
Queen’s Crawley, she had quite won the baronet’s confidence; 
and the conversation at the dinner-table, which before used to be 
held between him and Mr. Horrocks the butler, was now almost 
exclusively between Sir Pitt and Miss Sharp. She was almost 
mistress of the house when Mr. Crawley was absent, but conducted 
herself in Iwsr new and exalted situation with such circumspection 
and modesty as not to offend the authorities of the kitchen and 
stable, among whom her behaviour was always exceedingly modest 
and affable. She was quite a different person from the haughty, 
shy, dissatisfied little girl whom we have known previously, and 
this change of temper proved great prudence, a sincere dbsire 
of amendment, or at any rate great moral courage on her part. 
Whether it was the heart which dictated this new system of 
complaisance and humility adopted by our Rebecca is to be 
proved by her after-history. A system of hypocrisy, which lasts 
through whole ygars, is one seldom satisfactorily practised by 
a person of one-and-twcniy : how'ever, our readers will recollect, 
that, though young in years, our heroine was old in life and 
experience, and we have written to no purpose if they have not 
discovered that she was a very clever woman. 

The elder and younger son of the house of Crawley were, like 
the gentleman and lady in the weather-box, never at home together 
— they hated each other cordially ; indeed, Rawdon Crawley, the 
dragoon, had a great contempt for the establishment altogether, 
and seldom came thither except when his aunt paid her annual visit. 

The great good quality of this old lady has been mentioned. 
She possessed seventy thousand pounds, and had almost adopted 
Rawdonf She disliked her elder nephew exceedingly, and despised 
him as a milksop. In return he did not hesitate to state that 
her soul was. irretrievably lost, and was of opinion that his brother’s 
chfL.ice in (he next world was not a whit better. "She is a godless 
woman of the world,” woifld Mr. Csawley say; "she lives with 
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atheists and Frenchmen. My mind shudders when* I think of 
her awful, awful situation, and that, near as she is to the grave, 
she should be so given up to vanity, licentiousness, profaneness, 
and folly.” In fact, the old lady declined altogether to hear his 
hour's lecture of an evening ; and when she came to Queen's Crawley 
sflone, he was obliged to pretermit his usual devotional exercises. 

“Shut up your sarnions, Pitt, when Miss Crawley comes down,” 
wsaid his father; *'she has written to say that she won't stand the 
preachifying.” 

“ Oh, sir ! consider the servants.” 

“The servants be hanged,” said Sir Pitt; and his son thought 
even worse would happen were they deprived of the benefit of his 
instruction. 


“Why, •hang it, Pittl” said the father to his remonstrance, 
^*you wouldn’t be such a flat as to let three thousand a year go 
out of the family ? ” 

“What is money compared to our souls, sir?” continued Crawley. 

“ You mean that the old lady won't leave the money to you ? ” 
—and who knows but it was Mr. Crawley's meaning? 

Old Miss Crawley was certainly one of the reprobate. She had 
a snug little house in Park Lane, and, as she ate and drank a 
great deal too much during the season in London, she went to 
Harrogate or Cheltenham for the summer. She was the most 
hospitable and jovial of old vestals, and had been a beauty in her 
day, she said. (All old women v^ere beauties once, we very well 
know.) She was a bel esprit^ and a dreadful Radical for those 
days. She had been in France (wliere St. Just, they say, inspired 
her with an unfortunate passion), and loved, ever after, French 
novels, French cookery, and French wines. She read Voltaire, 
and had Rousseau by heart ; talked very lightly about divorce, 
and most energetically of the rights of women. She had pictures 
of Mr. Fox in every room in the house : when that statesman 
was* in opposition, 1 am not sure that she had not flung a main 
with him ; and when he came into office, she took great credit 
for bringing over to him Sir Pitt and his colleague for Queen’s 
Crawley, although Sir Pitt would have come over himself, without 




any trouble on the honest lady’s part. It is needless to say that 
Sir Pitt was brought to change his views afte| the death of the 
great Whig statesman. 

This worthy old lady took a fancy to Rawdon Crawley when a 
boy, sent him to Cambridge (in opposition to his brother at 
Oxford), and, when the young man was requested by the 
authorities of the first-named university to quit after a residence of 
two years, she bought him his commission in the Life Guards Green. 

A perfect and celebrated “blood,” or dandy about town, was 
this young officer. Boxing, rat-hunting, the fives’ court, and 
four-in-hand driving were then the fashion of our British aris- 


tocracy ; and he was an adept in all these noble sciences. And 
though he belonged to the Household troops, who, as it was 
their duty to rally round the Prince Regent, had not shchvn their 
valour in foreign service yet, Rawdon Crawley had already (apropos 
of pla3r, of which he was immoderately fond) fought .three bloody 
duels, in which he gave ample proofs of his contempt for death. 

“ And for what follows after death,” Would Mr.^ Crawley observe. 
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throwing* his gooseberry-coloured eyes up to the ceiling. He was 
always thinking of his brother’s soul, or of the souls of thosejH 
who differed with him in opinion : it is a sort of comfort which 
many of the serious give themselves. 

Silly, romantic Miss Crawley, far from being horrified at the 
courage of her favourite, always used to pay his debts after liis 
duels ; and would not listen to a word that was whispered against 
his morality. ^ 

He will sow his wild oats,” she would say, “and is worth 
far more than tliat puling hypocrite of a brother of his. 


CHAPTER XI. 

ARCADIAN SIMPLICITY* 

Besides these honest folks of the Hall (whose simplicity and 
sweet rural purit)' surely show the advantage of a country life 
over a town one), we must introduce the reader to their relatives 
and neighbours at the Rectory, Bute Crawley and his wife. 

The Reverend Bute Crawley was a tall, stately, jolly, shovel- 
hatted man, far more popular in his county than the baronet, 
his brother. At college he pulled stroke-oar in the Christchurch 
boat, and had thrashed all the best bruisers of the “town.” He 
carried his taste for boxing and athletic exercises into private life : 
there was not a fight within twenty miles at which he was not 
present, nor a race, nor a coursing match, nor a regatta, nor a 
ball, nor an election, nor a visitation dinner, nor indeed a good 
dinner in the whole county, but he found means to attend it. 
You might see his bay mare and gig-lamps a score of miles 
away from his Rectory House, whenever there was any dinner- 
party at Fuddlcston, or at Roxby, or at Wapshot Hall, or at the 
great lords of the county, with ail of whom he was intimate. He 
had a fine voice; sang “A southerly wind and a cloudy sky;” 
and gave the “ whoop ” in chorus with general applause. He 
rode to hounds in a pepper-and-salt frock, and was one of the 
best fishermen in yie county. 

Mrs. Crawley, the rector’s wife, was a smart little body, who 
wrote this worthy divine’s sermons. Being of a domestic turn, 
and keeping the house a great deal with her daughters, she ruled 
absolutely within the Rectory, wisely giving her husband full 
liberty without. He was welcome to come and go, and dine 
abroad as many days as his fancy dictated, for Mrs. Crawley was 
a saving woman and knew the price of port wine. Ever since 
Mrs. Bute carried off the young rector of Queen’s Crawley (she 
was of a good family, daughter of the late Lieut. -Colonel ftector 
MacTavish, and she and her mother played for Bute and won him 
at Harrogate), she had been a prudent and thrifty wife to him. 
In spitd of her care, however, he was always in debt. It took 
him at least ten years to pay off his college bills contracted during 
his father's .life-time. In the year 179 — , when he was just clear 
of these incumbrances, he gave the odds of 100 to i (in twenties) 
against Kangaroo, who woA the Derby. 
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I The, rector was obliged to take up the money at' a ruinous 
* interest, and had been struggling ever since. His sister helped 
him with a hundred now and then, but of course his great hope 
was in her death — when “Hang it” (as he would say), “Matilda 
mjist leave me half her money.” 

So that the baronet and his brother had every reason which 
two brothers possibly can have for being by the ears. Sir Pitt 
had had the better of Bute in innum^able family transactions. 
Young Pitt not only did not hunt ; but set up a meeting-house 
under his uncle’s very nose. Rawdon, it was known, was to 
come in for the bulk of Miss Crawley’s property. Tlicse money 
transactions — these speculations in life and death — these silent 
battles for reversionary spoil — make brothers very loving to\/ards 
each other’ in Vanity Fair. I, for my part, have known a five- 
l^ound note to interpose and knock up a half century’s attach- 
ment between two brethren ; and can’t but admire, as I think 
what a fine and durable thing Love is among worldly people. 

It cannot be supposed that the arrival of such a personage as 
Rebecca at Queen’s Crawley, and her gradual establishment in 
the good graces of all people there, could be unremarked by Mrs. 
Bute Crawley. Mrs. Bute, who knew how many days the sirloin 
of beef lasted at the Hall ; how much linen was got ready at 
the great wash ; how many peaches were on the south wall ; 
how many doses her ladyship took when she w'as ill — for such 
points are matters of intense interest to certain persons in the 
country — Mrs. Bute, I say, could not pass over the Hall governess 
without making every inquiry respecting her history and character. 
There was always the best understanding between the- servants at 
the Rectory and the Hall. There was always a good glass of 
ale in the kitchen of the former place for the Hall people, whose 
ordinary drink was very small — and, indeed, the rector’s lady 
knew exactly how much malt went to every barrel of Hall beer 
— tidfe of relationship existed between the Hall and Rectory 
domestics, as between their masters ; and through these channels 
each family was perfectly well acquainted with the doings of the 
other. That, by the way, may be set down as a general 
remark. When you and your brother are friends, his doings are 
indifferent to you. When you have quarrelled, «11 his outgoings 
and incomings you know, as if you were his spy. 

Very soon, then, after her arrival, Rebecca began to take a 
regular place in Mrs. Crawley’s bulletin from the Hall. It was 
to this effect; “The black porker’s killed — weighed x stone — 
salted the sides — pig’s pudding and leg of pork for dinner. Mr. 
Cramp, from Mudbury, over with Sir Pitt about putting John 
Blackmore in jail — Mr. Pitt at meeting (with all the names of 
the people who attended) — my lady as usual — the young ladies 
with the governess.” 

Then the report would come: the new governess be a rare 
manager — Sir Pitt be very sweet on her — Mr. Crawley too — he be 
reading tracts to her. “What an abandoned wretch !’* said little, 
eager, active, black-faced Mrs, Bute Crawley. 

Finally, the reports were that the governess had “come round” 
everybody, wrote Sir Pitt’s letters, did his business, managed 
his accounts — had the upper hand of the whole, house, my lady. 
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Mr. Crawley, the girls and all — at which Mrs. Crawley declared 
she was an artful hussy, and had some dreadful designs in view. 
Thus the doings at I he Hall were the great food for conversation 
at the Rectory, and Mrs. Bute’s bright eyes spied out everything 
that took place in the enemy’s camp — everything and a great 
deal besides. 

MRS. BUTE CRAWLEY TO MISS PINKERTON, THE MALL, CHISWICK. 

“Rectory, Queen’s Crawley, 

“ December — 

“My dear Madam, — Although it is so many years since I profited 
by your delightful and invaluable instructions, yet I have ever retained 
the fondest and most reverential regard for Miss Pinkerton and dear 
Chiswick. I hope your health is good. The world and the cause of 
education cannot afford to lose Miss Pinkerton for many, many years. 
When my friend. Lady Fuddleston, mentioned that her dear girls 
required an instructress (I am too poor to engage a governess for 
mine, but was I not educated at Chiswick?) — ‘Who,’ I exclaimed, 
‘can we consult but the excellent, the incomparable Miss Pinkerton?’ 
In a w^ord, have you, dear madam, any ladies on your list, whose 
services might be made available to my kind friend and neighbour? 

I assure you she will take no governess hut of your choosing. 

“ My dear husband is pleased to say that he likes everything which 
comes from Miss Pinkerton*s school. How 1 wish I could present him 
and my beloved girls to the friend of my youth, and the admired of 
the great lexicographer of our country I If you ever travel into 
Hampshire, Mr. Crawley begs me to say, he hopes you will adorn 
our rural rectory with your presence. ’Tis the humble, but happy 
home of 

Your affectionate 

“Martha Crawley.” 

“P.5.— Mr. Crawley’s brother, the baronet, with whom we are. not, 
alas ! upon those terms of unity in which it becomes brethren to dwell, 
hcas a governess for his little girls, who, I am told, had the good 
fortune to be educated at Chiswick. I hear various reports of her ; 
and as 1 have the tendcrest interest in my dearest little nieces, whom 
I wish, in rpite of family differences, to see among my own children 
— and as I long^to be attentive to any pupil of yours — do, my 
dear Miss Pinkerton, tell me the history of this young lady, whom, for 
your sake, I am most anxious to befriend. — M. C.” 

MISS PINKERTON TO MRS. BUTE CRAWLEY. 

“ Minerva House, Chiswick, 
Dec. i8 — 

“ Dear Madam, — I have the honour to acknowledge your polite 
communication, to w'hich I promptly reply. ’Tis most gratifying to 
one in my most arduous position to find that my maternal cares have 
elicited a responsive affection ; and to recognise in the amiable Mrs. 
Bute Crawley my excellent pupil of former years, the sprightly and 
ac(omplished Miss Martha MacTavish. I am happy to have under my 
charge now, the daughters of many of those who were your con- 
temporaries Rt my establishment — what pleasure it would give me if 
your own beloved young ladies^had need of my instructive superintendence ! 

“ Presenting myi respectful compliments to Lady Fuddleston, 1 hav^ 
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the honour (epistolarily) to introduce to her ladyship my ‘two friends, 
Miss Tuffin and Miss Hawky. 

Either of these young* ladies is perfectly qualified to instruct in 
Greek, Latin, and the rudiments of Hebrew ; in mathematics and history ; 
in Spanish, French, Italian, and geography ; in music, vocal and 
ifistrumental ; in dancing, without the aid of a master ; and in the 
elements of natural sciences. In the use of the globes both are 
proficients. In addition to these. Miss Ti^n, who is daughter of the 
late Reverend Thomas Tuffin (Fellow of Corpus College, Cambridge), 
can instruct in the Syriac language, and the elements of Constitutional 
law. But as she is only eighteen years of age, and of exceedingly 
pleasing personal appearance, perhaps this young lady may be 
objectionable in Sir Huddleston Fuddleston's family. 

**Miss Letitia Hawky, on the other hand, is not personally well- 
favoured. She is twenty-nine ; her face is much pitted with the small- 
fiox. She has a halt in her gait, red hair, and a trifling obliquity of 
vision. Both ladies are endowed with every moral and religious virtue* 
Their terms, of course, are such as their accomplishments merit. With 
my most grateful respects to the Reverend Bute Crawley, I have the 
honour to be, 

** Dear Madam, 

** Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

** Barbara Pinkerton.” 

"/1 5. — The Miss Sharp, whom you mention as governess to Sir Pitt 
Crawley, Bart., M.P., was a pupil of mine, and I have nothing to say 
in her disfavour. Though her appearance is disagreeable, we cannot 
control the operations of nature : and though her parents were dis- 
reputable (her father being a painter, several times bankrupt ; and her 
mother, as I have since learned, with horror, a dancer at the Opera); 
yet her talents are considerable, and I cannot regret that I received 
her out of charity* My dread is, lest the principles of the mother — who 
Was represented to me as a French countess, forced to emigrate in the 
late revolutionary horrors ; but who, as I have since found, was a person 
of the very lowest order and morals — should at any time prove to be 
hereditary in the unhappy young woman who I took as an outcast. 
But her principles have hitherto been correct (I believe), and I am 
sure nothing will occur to injure them in the elegant and refined circle 
of the eminent Sir Pitt Crawley.” 

MISS REBECCA SHARP TO MISS AMBUA ^EDLBY. 

** I have not written to my beloved Amelia for these many weeks past, 
for what news was there to tell of the sayings and doings at Humdrum 
Hall, as.. I have christened it; and what do you care whether the 
turnip crop is good or bad ; whether the fat pig weighed thirteen stone 
or fourteen ; and whether the beasts thrive well upon mangel-wurzel ? 
Every day since I last wrote has been like its neighbour. Before 
breakfast, a walk with Sir Pitt and his spud: after breakfast, studies 
(such as they are) in the school-room; after school-room, reading and 
writing about lawyers, leases, coal-mines, canals, with Sir Pitt (whose 
secretary I am become) ; after dinner, Mr. Crawley's discourses or the 
baronet’s backgammon; during both of which amusements my lady 
looks on with equal placidity. She has become rather more isterrsting 
by being ailing of late, which has brought a new visitor to the Hall, 
in the person of a young doctor. Well, my dear, young women 
need neve** despair. The young doctor gave a certain friend of yours 
to understand that, if she chose to be M^s. Glauber, she was welcome 
^to ornament the surgery I 1 told his impudence tha^ the gilt pestle and 
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mortar was quite ornament enough ; as if I was bom, indeed, to be 
a country surgeon's wife. Mr. Glauber went home seriously indisposed 
at his rebuff, took a cooling draught, and is now quite cured. Sir 
Pitt applauded my resolution highly ; he would be sorry to lose his 
little secretary, 1 think ; and 1 believe the old wretch likes me ast 
much as it is in his nature to like any one. Marry, Indeed ! and with 

a country apothecary, after No, no, one cannot so soon forget 

old associations, about which 'I will talk no more. Let us return to 
. Humdrum Hall. 

For some time past it is Humdrum Hall no longer. My dear. 
Miss Crawley has arrived with her fat horses, fat servants, fat spaniel 
— the great, rich Miss Crawley, with seventy thousand pounds in the 
five per cents., whom, or I had better say which, her two brothers 
adore. She looks very apoplectic, the dear soul ; no wonder her 
brothers are anxious about her. You should see them struggling to g 
settle her cushions, or to hand her coffee ! ‘ When I come into the 

counti^,’ she says (for she has a great deal of humour), 'I leave my 
toady. Miss Briggs, at home. My brothers are my toadies here, my 
^ dear, and a pretty pair they are I * 

‘‘When she comes into the countiy our Hall is thrown open, and for 
a month, at least, you would fancy old Sir Walpole has come to life 
again. We have dinner-parties, and drive out in the coach-and-four — 
the footmen put on their newest canary-coloured liveries ; we drink 
claret and champagne as if we were accustomed to it every day. We 
have wax candles in the school-room, and fires to warm ourselves 
with. Lady Crawley is made to put on the brightest pea-green in her. 
wardrobe, and my pupils leave off their thick shoes and tight old 
tartan pelisses, and wear silk stockings and muslin frocks, as fashion- 
able baronets’ daughters should. Rose came in yesterday in a sad 
plight — the Wiltshire sow (an enormous pet of hers) ran her down, and 
destroyed a most lovely flowered lilac silk dress by dancing over it — 
had this happened a week ago. Sir Pitt W'ould have sworn frightfully, • 
have boxed the poor wretch’s ears, and put her upon bread and water 
for a month. All he said w'as, ‘I’ll serve you out, miss, when your 
aunt's gone,* and laughed off the accident as quite trivial. Let*us 
hope his wrath will have passed away before Miss Crawley’s departure. 

1 hope so, for Miss Rose’s sake, I am sure. What a charming reconciler 

id peace-maker monev is ! 

( ** Another admirable effect of Miss Crawley and her seventy thousand 
pounds is to Le seen in the conduct of the two brothers Crawley. I 
mean the baronet afld the rector, not our brothers ; but the former, 
who hate each other all the year round, become quite loving at 
Christmas. I wrote to you last year how the abominable horse-racing 
rector was in the habit of preaching clumsy sermons at us in church, 
and how Sir Pitt snored in answer; when Miss Crawley arrives there 
is no such thing as quarrelling heard of — the Hall visits the Rectory, 
and vice versa — the parson and the baronet talk about the pigs and 
the poachers, and the county business, in the most affable manner, 
and without quarrelling in their cups, I believe — indeed Miss Crawley 
won’t hear of their quarrelling, and vows that she will leave her money 
to the Shropshire Crawleys if they offend her. If they were clever 
people, those Shropshire Crawleys, they might have it all, I think ; 
^but the Shropshire Crawley is a clergyman like his Hampshire cousin, 
V,, and mortally offended Miss Crawley (who had come thither in a fit of 
rage against her impracticable brethren) by some strait-laced notions 
'of morality. Ho would have prayers in the house, 1 believe. 

“Out sermon-books are shut up when Miss Crawley arrives, and 

Mr. Pitt, whom she {ibominates* finds it convenient to go to town. On 
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the other hand, the young dandy — hhod, 1 believe, is the term — Captain 
Crawley, makes his appearance, and I suppose you would like to know 
what sort of a person he is. 

“Well, he is a very large young dandy. He is six feet high, anc 
9 peaks with a great voice ; and swears a great deal ; and orders 
about the servants, who all adore him, nevertheless ; for he is ver 3 > 
generous of his money, and the domestics will do anything for him. 
Last week the keepers almost killed a bfeiilifF and his man who came 
down from London to arrest the captain, and who were found lurking 
about the park wall: they beat them, ducked them, and were going 
to shoot them for poachers, but the baronet interfered. ; 

“The captain has a hearty contempt for his father, 1 can sec, and 
calls him an old put, an old snob, an old chaw-bacon, and numberless 
other pretty names. He has a dreadful reputation among the ladies. 

^He brings* his hunters home M'ith him, lives with the squires of the 
county, asks whom he pleases to dinner, and Sir Pitt dares not say 
no, for fear of offending Miss Crawley, and missing his legacy when 
she dies of her apoplexy. Shall 1 tell you a compliment the captain paid 
me? I must, it is so pretty. One evening we actually had a dance ^ 
there was Sir Huddleston Fuddleston and his family. Sir Giles Wapsho' 
and his young ladies, and I don't know how many more. Well, 1 
heard him say, ‘ By Jove, she's a neat little filly I ' meaning you 
humble servant ; and he did me the honour to dance two country-danc ^ 
with me. He gets on pretty gaily w'ith the young squires, with whe i 
he drinks, bets, rides, and talks about hunting and shooting ; but h 
says the country girls are bores; indeed, 1 don’t think he is far wror^: 
Vou should see the contempt with which they look down on poor me 
When they dance, I sit and play the piano very demurely ; but the oth: 
night, coming in rather flushed from the dining-room, and seeing me eii 
ployed in this way, he swore out loud that I was the best dancer in the roon 
and took a great oath that he would have the fiddlers from Mudbury. 

“ I’ll go and play a country-dance,” said Mrs. Bute Crawley, ver, 
readily (she is a little, black-faced old woman in a turban, rather crooked, 
and with very twinkling eyes) : and after the captain and your poor, 
littke Rebecca had performed a dance together, do you know she 
actually did me the honour to compliment me upon my steps ! Such 
a thing was never heard of before ! the proud Mrs. Bute Crawley, first 
cousin to the Earl of Tiptoff, who won’t condescend to visit Lady 
Crawley, except when her sister is in the country. Poor Lady Crawley ! 

* during most part of these gaieties,’ she is up stairs taking pills. 

“ Mrs. Bute has all of a sudden taken a grea* fancy to me. * M 
dear Miss Sharp,' she says, *why not bring over your girls to th. 
Rectory? — their cousins will be so happy to see them.’ 1 know what 
she means. Signor Clementi did not teach us the piano for nothing ; 
at which price Mrs. Bute hopes to get a professor for her children. I 
can see through her schemes, as though she told them to me ; but 1 
shall go, as I am determined to make myself agreeable — is it not ; 
poor governess’s duty, who has not a friend or protector in the world 
The rector’s wife paid me a score of compliments about the progres 
my pupils made, and thought, no doubt, to touch my heart — poo' 
simple, country soul I — as if 1 cared a fig about my pupils ! 

“Your India muslin and your pink silk, dearest Amelia, are said i 
become me very well. They are a good deal worn now ; but,, you knov ^ 
we poor girls can’t afford des fraiches toilettes* Happy, happy yo; S 
who have but to drive to St. James’s Street, and a dear mother w ' 
will give you anything you ask. Farewell, dearest girl, . / 

“Your affectionate 

• * “ Rebecca.” 
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— T wish you could have seen the faces of the Miss Blackbrooks 
(Admiral Blackbrook’s daughters, my dear) : hue young ladies, with 
dresses ironi London, when Captain Ravvdon selected poor me for a 
partner ! " 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley (whose artifices our ingenious Rebecca 
had so soon discovered) had procured from Miss Sharp the promise 
of a visit, she induced th? all-powerful Miss Crawley to make the 
necessary application to Sir Pitt, and the good-natured old lady, 
who loved to be gay herself, and to see every one gay and happy 
round about her, was quite charmed, and ready to establish a 
reconciliation and intimacy between her two brothers. It was 
therefore agreed that the young people of both families should 
visit each other frequently for the future, and the feiendship of 
course lusted as long as the jovial old mediatrix w'as there 
keep the peace. 

“Why did you ask that scoundrel, Rawdon Crawley, to dine?” 
said the rector to his lady, as tliey were walking home through 
the Park. “ I don’t w'ant the fellow. He looks down upon 
us country people as so many blackamoors. He’s never content 
unless he gets my \Tllovv-sealed wine, wdiich costs me ten shillings 
a bottle, hang him ! Besides, he’s such an infernal character : 

a gambler — he’s a drunkard — he’s a profligate in every way. 
He’^ killed a man in a duel — he’s over head and ears in debt, and 
he’s robbed me and mine of the best part of Miss Crawley’s 
fortune. Waxy says she has him ” — here the rector shook his 
fjsi at the moon, with something very like an oath, and added 

in a melancholious lone — “ , down in her will for fifty 

thousand ; and there won’t be above thirty to divide.” 

“I think she’s going,” said the rector’s wife. “She was very 
red in the face wIkmi we left dinner. 1 was obliged to unlace 
her.” 

“ She drank seven glasses of champagne,” said the re^rend 
gentleman, in a low voice; “and filthy champagne it is, too, 
that my brotht;r poisons us with —but you w'omen never know 
what’s what.” 

“ We know nothing,” said Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

“She drank cherry-brandy after dinner,” continued his reverence, 
“ and took cura^*ja with her coflee. / wouldn’t take a glass for a 
five-pound note : it kills me with heartburn. She can’t stand it, 
Mrs. Crawley- -she must go — flesh and blood W'on’t bear it! and 1 
lay five to two, Matilda drops in a year.” 

Indulging in these* solemn .speculations, and thinking about his 
debts, and his son Jim at college, and Frank at W^oolwich, and 
the lour girls, who were no beauties, poor things, and would not 
have a penny but what they got from tlie aunt’s expected legacy, 
the rerlor and his lady walked on for a while. 

“ Pitt can’t be such an infernal villain as to sell the reversion 
of the living. And that Methodist milksop of an eldest son 
looks t« Parliament,” continued Mr. Crawley, after a pau.se. 

“ Sir Pitt Crawley will do anything,” said the rector’s wife. 
“ We must get Miss Crawley to make him promise it to James.” 

“ Pitt will promise anything,” replied the brother. “ He promised 
he’d pay my college bills,* when my, father died : he promised he'd 

v.r. * V A 
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build the new wing to the Rectory : lie promised heM let me have 
Jibb’s field and the Six-acre Meadow — and much he executed his 
promises 1 And it*s to this man’s son — this scoundrel, gambler, 
swindler, murderer of a Rawdon Crawley that Matilda leaves the 
bulk of her money. I say it’s unchristian. By Jove, it is. The 
infamous dog has got every vice except hypocrisy, and that belongs 
to his brother.” 

“Hush, my dearest love I we’re in Sir Pitt’s grounds,” interposed 
his wife. 

“I say he has got every vice, Mrs Crawley. Don’t, ma'am,, 
bully > 2 ^. Didn’t he shoot Captain Firebrace ? Didn’t he rob' 
young Lord Dovedale at the Cocoa Tree? Didn’t he cross the 
light between Bill Soames and the Cheshire Trump, by which 
1 lost forty pound? You know he did; and as for the women, 
w4iy, you heard that before me, in my own magistrate’s room ” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Crawley,” said the lady, “spare 
me the details.” 

“And you ask this villain into your house!” continued the 
exasperated rector. “You, the mother of a young family, the 
wife of a clergyman of the Church of England. By Jove ! ” 

“ Bute Crawley, you are a fool,” said the rector’s wife scornfully. 

[ “Well, ma’am, fool or not — and I don’t say, Martha, I'm so 
clever as you are, I never did. But 1 won’t meet Rawdon Craw'lcy, 
that’s flat. I’ll go over to Huddleston, that 1 will, and see his 
black greyhound, Mrs. Crawley; and I’ll run Launcelot against 
him for fifty. By Jove, 1 will ; or against any dog in England. 
But I won’t meet that beast Raw'don Crawdey.” 

“ Mr. Crawley, your are intoxicated, as usual,” replied his wife. 
And the next morning, when the rector woke, and called for small 
be^r, she put him in mind of his promise to visit Sir Huddleston 
Fuddleston, on Saturday, and as he knew he should have a wet 
nighty it was agreed that he might gallop back again in time for 
churchon Sunday morning. Thus it wnll be seen that the parishioners 
of Crawley were equally happy in their squire and in their rector. 

Miss Crawley had not long been established at the Hall 
before Rebecca’s fascinations had won the heart of that good- 
natured London rake, as they had of the country linnocenis whom 
we have been describing. Taking her accustomed drive, one day, 
she thought fit to order that “that little governess” should 
accompany her to Mudbury. Before they had returned Rebecca 
had made a conquest of her ; having made her laugh four times, 
and amused her during the whole of the little journey. 

“ Not let Miss Sharp dine at table !” said she to Sir Pitt, w'ho had 
arranged a dinner of ceremony, and asked all the neighbouring 
baronets. “My dear creature, do you suppose 1 can talk about 
the nursery with Lady Fuddleston, or discuss justices’ business with 
that goose, old Sir Giles Wapshot? I insist upon Miss Sharp 
appearing. Let Lady Crawdey remain up stairs, if there^ is no 
room. But little Miss Sharp I W’hy, she’s the only person* lit to 
talk to in the county 1 ” 

Of course, after such a peremptory order as this, Miss Sharp, 
.the governess, received commands to dine with the illustrious 
company below ^stairs. And- when Sir Huddleston had, with 
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great pomp and ceremony, handed Miss Crawley in to dinnpr, and 
was preparing to take his place by her side, the old lady cried out, 
in a shrill voice, “ Becky Sharp ! Miss Sharp ! Come you and sit 
by me and amuse me ; and let Sir Huddleston sit by Lady Wapshot.” 

When the parties were over, and the carriages had rolled 
away, the insaliable Miss Crawley would say, “Come to my 
dressing-room, Becky, and let us abuse the company,” which, 
between them, this pair of friends did perfectly. Old Sir Huddleston 
wheezed a great deal at dinner ; Sir Giles Wapshot had a 
particularly noisy manner of imbibing his soup, and her ladyship 
a wink of the left eye ; all of which Becky caricatured to admira- 
tion ; as well as the particulars of the night’s conversation ; the 
politics ; the war ; the quarter-sessions ; the famous run with the 
H.H., and those heavy and dreary themes, about which county 
g(;nllemen converse. As for the Misses Waf)shot’s toilettes aira 
Lady Fuddleston’s famous yellow hat. Miss Sharp tore them to 
tatters, to the infinite amusement of her audience. 

“My dear, you are a perfect trouvaille^'''' Miss Crawley would 
say. “ 1 wish you could come to me in London ; but I couldn't 
make a butt of you as 1 do of poor Briggs — no, no, you little sly 
creature ; you are too clever. -Isn’t she, Firkin ? ” 

Mrs. Firkin (who was dressing the very small remnant of hair 
which remained on Miss Crawley’s pate), flung up her head and 
said, “ 1 think miss is very clever,” with the most killing, sarcastic 
air. In fact, Mrs. Firkin had that natural jealousy which is one 
of the main principles of every honest woman. 

After rebufling Sir Huddleston Fuddleston, Miss Crawley ordered 
that Rawdon Crawley should lead her in to dinner every day, and 
that Becky should follow with her cushion — or else she would have 
Becky’s arm and Rawdon with the pillow. “We must 'Sit 
together,” she said, “We’re the only three Christians in the 
county, my love” — in which case, it must be confessed, that 
religion was at a very low ebb in the county of Hants. • 

Besides being such a fine religionist. Miss Crawley w'as, as we 
have said, an ultra-lilx'ral in opinions, and always took occasion 
to express these in the most candid manner. 

“What -s birth, my dear?” she would say to Rebecca. — “ Look at 
my brotlur Pitt ;elook at the Huddlestons, who have been here since 
Henry il. ; look at poor Bute at the parsonage : is any one of them 
equal to you in intelligcMice or breeding? Equal io you — they are 
not evcMi equal to poor dear Briggs, my companion, or Bowls, 
my butler. You, my love, are a little paragon — positively a little 
jewel. You have more brains than half the shire. If merit had 
its reward, you ought to be a duchess — no, there ought to be no 
duchesses at all — but you ought to have no superior, and 1 consider 
you, my love, as my equal in every respect ; and — will you put some 
coals on the fire, my dear; and will you pick this dress of mine, 
and alter it, you who can do it so well ? ” 

So 4iis old philanthropist used to make her equal run of her 
errands, execute her millinery, and read her to sleep with French 
novels, every night. 

At this lime, as some old readers may recollect, the genteel 
world had been thrown igto a considerable state of excitement by 
two events, which, as the papers s&y, might give employment to 
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gentlemen of the loTig robe. Ensign Shafton had rim away with 
Lady 'Barbara Fitzurse, iIk^ Earl of Bruin’s daughter and heiress ; 
and poor Vere Vane, a gentleman who, up to forty, had maintained 
a most respectable character and reared a numerous family, 
siyddenly and outrageously left his home, for the sake of Mrs. 
Rougemont, the actress, who was sixty-five years of age. 

“That was the most beautiful part of dear Lord Nelson’s character,” 
Miss Crawley said. “ He went to the dbuce for a woman. There 
must he good in a man wdio w’ill do that. I adore all imprudent 
matches. What 1 like best, is for a nobleman to marry a nilley’s 
daughter as Lord Flowerdale did--it makes all the women so angry. 
— 1 wish some great man would run away with you^ my dear; Fm 
sure you’re pretty enough.” 

“ Two post-boys ! Oh ! it would be delightful ! *’ Rebecca owned. 

“ And what I like next best, is, for a fellow to run away with ;i rich 
girl. 1 have set my heart on Rawdon running away with some one.” 

“ A rich some one, or a poor some one ? ” 

“Why, you goose! Rawdon has not a shilling hut what 1 give 
him. He is cribh^ de deites — ^he must repair liis fortunes, and 
succeed in the world.” 

“Is he very clever ? ” Rebecca asked. 

“Clever, my love? — not an idea in the world beyond his horses, 
and his regiment, and his hunting, and his play ; hut he must 
succeed —he’s so delightfully wdeked. Don’t you know he has 
killed a man, and shot an injut ed father through the hat only? 
He’s adored in his regiment: and all the young men at Wat tier's 
and the Cocoa Tree swear by him.”'*‘ 

When Miss Rebecca Sharp wrote to her behaved friend the 
account of the little ball at Queen’s Crawley, and the manner in 
which, for the first time, Captain Crawley had distinguished her, 
she did not, strange to relate, give an altogether accuraii* account 
of the transaction. The captain had dislinguislicd her a gieat 
numt»er of times before. The captain had met her in a half-score of 
walks. The captain had lighted upon her in a half-hundred of 
corridors and passages. The captain had Iiung over her piano 
twenty times of an evening, as (my lady was now up stairs, being 
ill, and nobody heeded her) she sang. The captain liad written 
her notes (the best that the great, blundering drtigoon could d<‘N ise 
and spell ; but dulness gets on as well as any other quality with 
women). But when lie put the first of the notes into the leaves of 
the song she was singing, the little governess, rising and looking 
hijn steadily in the face, took up the triangular missive daintily, 
and waved it about as if it were a cocked hat, and she, advancing 
to the enemy, popped the note into the fire, and made him a 
very low curtsey, and went back to her place, and began to sing 
away again more merrily than ever. 

“What’s that?” said Miss Crawley, interrupted in her after- 
dinner doze by the stoppage of the music. 

“ It’s a false note,” Miss Sharp said, with a laugh ; and {Rawdon 
Crawley fumed with rage and mortification. 

* If .invbody considers this is an overdrawn picture of a noble and influential rtass of 
persons, 1 rcier them to contemporaneous histories— .such as “ Ryron's Memoirs, " tor in- 
stancL ; in which popular illustration of Vanity Fair, 31UU have the'niurals of Kielirlii u and 
the elegance of Dutch Sam. ' • 
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Seeing the evident partiality of Miss Crawley for the new 
governess, how good it was of Mrs. Bute Crawley not to be jealous, 
find to we.Icome the young lady to the Rectory, and not only her, but 
R.'iwdon Crawley, her husband's rival in the Old Maid’s five per 
C(Mits. ! They became very fond of each other’s society, Mrs. 
Crawl**y and her nephew. He gave up hunting: he declined 
entertainments at Fuddleston : he would not dine with the mess 
of the dep6t at Mudbury: his great pleasure was to stroll over to 
Crawley parsonage --whitiier Miss Crawley came too; and, as 
their mamma was ill, why not the children >vith Miss Sharp? So 
the children (little debars!) came with Miss Sharp; and of an 
evening some of the party would walk back together. Not Miss 
Crawley — she preferred her carriage - -hut the walk over the 
Rectory fields, and in at tlie liilh^ park wicket, and through the dark 
plantation, and up the check»‘red avenue to Queen’s Crawley, wag 
cliarining in the moonlight to two such lovers of the picturesque 
as the captain and Miss Rebocc;i. 

“ O thos<‘ stars, those stars!” Miss Rebecca would say, turning 
her I winkling giccn <‘vcs uf» towards them. “ I feel myself 
almost a spirit vvli< n I ga/e up«3n them.” 

“O ah— (iad yi*s, so do J exactly. Miss Sharp.” the other 
eniliiisiast rcplie<l. “ You don't mind my cigar, do you. Miss 
.Sharp?'’ Miss Sharp lov»*d the smtll of a cigar out of doors beyond 
<*v‘‘r\ thing in the world -and she just lasted one too, in the prettiest 
wav p(jssii>le, and gave a little pufV, and a little scream, and a 
liuie giggle, and restored the delicacy to the captain ; who twirled 
his moLisiaclu*, and straightway puff'd it into a blaze that glowed 
quite red in the dark plantation, and swon*, “Jove- -aw — (iad — aw 
— it’s the finest segaw' 1 ever smoked in tli(‘ w'orld — avv ; ” for his 
intellect and conversation were alike brilliant and becoming to a 
lieaw \oiing dragoon. 

Old Sir Pitt, who was taking liis pipe and beer, and talking 
to John Horrocks about a “ship” that was to be killed, espitjfi the 
pair so occufjied from his sludy-w’indow', and wdih dreadful oaths 
sw'ore that if it w'asn’t for Miss Cniw'k*\ , h(‘’d take R.iw'don and 
buiulie un out of doors, like a rogue as he w’as. 

“He be a bad’n, sure enough,” Mr. Horrocks remarked; “and 
bis man FK tbers is w'uss, and have inad<^ such a row" in the house- 
ktefiei's !oom ahfmt the dinners and hale, as no lord w'ould make 
- bill 1 think Miss .Sharp’s a match ibr’n. Sir Pitt,” he added, 
after a pause. 

And so, in truth, she w'as--for father and son too. 


CHAPTER XH. 

yiJITE \ SKNTIMENTAL Cll.VPTER. 

We miKt now take leave of Arcadia, and those amiable people 
practising the rural virtues there, and travel back to London, to 
inquiie. what has become of Mi.ss Amelia. 

“We don’t care a tig for her," writes some unknown corres- 
pondent with a pretty litlle handwriting and a pink seal to her 
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note*. “ She is fade and insipid,” and adds some more kind remarks 
in this strain, which I should never have repeated at all, but that 
they arc in truth prodigiously complimentary to the young lady 
whom they concern. 

Has the beloved reader, in his experience of society, never lieard 
similar remarks by good-natured female friends ; who alw^ays 
w'onder what you can see in Miss Smith that is so fascinating ; or 
w'hat could induce Major Jones to propose for that silly, insignificant, 
simpering Miss Thompson, who has nothing but her wax-doll 
face to recommend her? What is there in a pair of pink 
cheeks and blue eyes forsooth? these dear moralists ask, 'and 
hint wisely that the gifts of genius, the accomplishments of the 
mind, the mastery of Mangnalfs questions, and a ladylike 
knowlcilge of botany and geology, the knack of making pot'lry, 
the power of rattling sonatas in the Herz-manner, and so forth, are 
far more valuable endowments for a female, than those fugitive 
charms which a few years will inevitably tarnish. It is quite 
edifying to hoar women speculate upon the worthlessness and 
the duration of bi'auty. 

Hut though virtue is a much finer thing, and those hapless 
creatures who suflor under the misfortune of good looks ouglit to 
be co)Uinually put in mind of the fate which awaits them ; 
and liiough, very likely, the heroic female character which ladies 
admire i.s a more glorious and beautiful object than the kind, 
fresh, smiling, artless, tender little domestic goddess, whom 
men are inclined to w’orship — yet the latter and inferior sort of 
women must have this consolation — that the men do admire them 
after all ; and that, in spite of all our kind friends’ w^arnings and 
protests, we go on in our desperate erior and folly, and shall to 
the end of the chapter. Indeed, for my own pan, though 1 have 
be’en repeatedly told by persons for whom 1 have the greatest 
respect, that Miss Hrown is an insignificant chit, and Mrs. W^hile 
has nothing but her petit minois chijjbitfie, and Mrs. Klack has not 
a word to say for herself ; yet 1 know that 1 have had the most 
delightful conversations w'ilh Mrs. Black (of course, my dear madam, 
they are inviolable): 1 see all the men in a cluster round Mrs, 
White’s chair: all the young fellows battling to dance wdth Miss 
Brown ; and so I am tempted to think that to be despised by liei sex 
is a very great compliment to a woman. Tlu^vouiig ladle;* in 
Amelia’s society did this for her very satisfactorily^ Fur iiisiance, 
there was scarcely any point upon which the .Miss OsSo»nes[ 
George’s sisters, and the Mesdemoiselles Dobbin agreed .so w'ell as 
in their estimate of her very trilling merits: and their wonder 
that their brothers could iind any charms in her. “We aie kind 
to her,” the Misses Osborne said, a pair of fine, black-brow'od young 
ladies who had had the best of governe::ses, masti-rs, and milliners * 
and they treated her w'ith such e.\lreme kin(ine.ss and condescension* 
and patronised her so insufferably, that the poor li^le thing was in 
fact perfectly dumb in their presence, and to all outw’ard appearance 
as stupid as they thought her. She made efforts to like them, 
as in duty bound, and as sisters of her future husband. She 
passed “long mornings” with them— the most dreary and serious 
of forenoons. She drove out .solemnly in their gre.u family coach 
with them, and Miss Wirt their governess, that raw-boned vestal 
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They took, her to the ancient concerts by way of a treat, and 
to the oratorio, and to St. Paul’s to see the charity children, 'where, 
in such terror was she of her friends, she almost did not dare to be 
affected by the hymn the children saiif^. Their house was comfor- 
table ; their papa’s table rich and handsome ; their society solemn 
and genteel ; their self-respect prodigious ; they had the best pew 
at the Foundling ; all their habits were pompous and orderly, and 
ail their amusements intolerably dull and decorous. After every 
one of her visits (and O how glad she was wlien they were over !) 
Miss Osborne and Miss Maria Osborne, and Miss Wirt, the vestal 
governess, asked each other with increased wonder, “What could 
George find in that creature ? ” 

How is this? some carping reader exclaims. How is it that 
Amelia, who had such a number of friends at school,. and was so 
beloved there, comes out into the world and is spurned by h*r 
discriminating sex? My dear sir. there w-ere no men at Miss 
Pinkerton’s establishment except the old dancing-master ; and 
you would not have had the girls fall out about him? W’hen 
George, their handsome bi other, ran off directly after breakfast, 
and dined from home half a dozen times a week, no wonder the 
neglected sisters felt a little vexation. When young Bullock (of 
the firm of llulker. Bullock & Co.. Bankers, Lombrird Street), 
who had been making up to .Miss Maria the last two seasons, 
actually a«ked Amelia to dance the cotillon, could you expect that 
the former young lady should be pleased? And yet she said she 
was, like an artless, forgiving creature. “I’m so delighted you 
like dear Amelia,” slit* said quite eagerly to Mr. Bullock after the 
dance. “ engaged to my brother George; there’s not much 

in her, but she’s the best-natured and most unaff(‘cted young 
creature ; at borne weVe all so fond of her.” D<‘ar girl ! who can 
calculate the depth of affection expressed in that enthusiastic so? 

Miss Wirt and these two affectionate young women so earnestly 
and frequently impressed upon George Osborne's min^ the 
enormity of the sacrifice he was making, and his romantic 
generosity in throwing himself away upon Amelia, that I'm not 
sun* but that he /eally thought he was one of (lie most deserving 
characters in the British army, and gave himself up to be loved 
with a gi'od deal of easy resignation. 

Som» how, altnough he leit home every morning, as was stated, 
and dined abroad six days in the week, wlien his sister believed 
the infatuated youth to be at Miss Sedlev’s ai)ron-strings : he was 
not always with Amelia, whilst the world supposed him at her 
feel. Certain it is that on more occasions than one, when Captain 
Dobbin called to look tor his friend, Miss Osborne (who was 
very attentive to the captain, and anxious to hear his military 
stories, and to know about the health of his dear mamma). Miss 
Osborne would laughingly point to the opposite side of the Square, 
and say, “Oh, you must go to the Sedleys’ to ask for George; 
u*e never sec him from morning till night.” At which kind of 
speech* the captain would laugh in ralh(*r an absurd, constrained 
manner, and turn off the conversation, like a consummate man 
of the world, to some topic of gtMieral interest, such as the 
Opera, the Prince’s last ball at Carlton House, or the weather — 
that blessing to society. • 
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“What an innocent it is, that pet of yours,” Miss Maria would 
then say to Miss Jane, upon the captain’s departure. “ Did you 
see how he blushed at the ineniion of poor Geor^fe on duty? ” 

“ It’s a pity Frederic Bullock hadn't some of his modesty, 
Maria,” replies the elder sister, with a toss of her head. 

•“ Modesty ! Awkwardness you mean, Jane. 1 don’t want 
Frederic to trample a hole in my muslin frock, as Captain 
Dobbin did in yours at Mrs. Perkins’s.” . 

“ In lYwr frock, he, he! How could he? Wasn't he dancing 
with Amelia ? ” 

The fact is, when Captain Dobbin blushed so. ami Inok<‘tl so 
awkward, he remembered a circumstance of whicli he did not 
think it was necessary to inform the young ladies, viz., that he 
had been calling at Mr. Sedley’s house aln*a(lv, on tlie pndence 
pf seeing George, oi courst*, and George w.isn’i there ; or ly poor 
little .Amelia, with rather a sad, wistful face, seated mar the 
drawing-room window, who, after some very trifling, stupid talk, 
ventured to ask, was there anv truth in' the re\^ovX that the 
regiment was soon to be ordered abroad ; and iiad Captain 

Dobbin seen Mr. Osborne that day ? 

The regiment was not ordered abroad as >et : and Cajitain 
Dobbin had not seen George. “He was with liis sister, most 
likely,’ the captain said. “Should In* go and h‘ieh the truant?” 
So she gave him her hand kindly and gratefully : and he crossed 
the Square ; and she waited and M'.aited, but fieorge never cairn*. 

Poor little tender heart ! and so il goes on hoping and beating, 
and longing and trusting. You see il is n(»l nuu li of a Jife to 
describe. ^ There is not much of what you call incid» nl in it. f)nly 

one feeling all day — when will he come ? onh one thougli't 

^9 , iirid wake upon. I bell€*ve (lecirge was playing 

billiards with Captain Cannon in Sw’allow Stivei, at tin* lime 
when .Amelia was asking Captain Dcibbin about him , for he* 
was a jolK, sociable fellow, and excellent in all games of skill. 

Once, after three days of absence. Miss .Vm* li.i pm on hei 
bonnet, and actually invaded the* Osborne lioii.'s.'. “ VVIiat ! 
leave our brother to come to us ?” said the voung ladles. “Have* 
you had a quarrel, Amelia ? Do tell us ! ” No, indeed, there 
had been no quarrel. “ Who could quarrel ^vviih him,'* says 
she, W’ith her eyes filled with leans. She only came over io io 
sec her dear friends : they had not met for so k^ng. Aiul tlii.s 
day she was so perfectly stupid and awkward, lh7it the Miss 
Osbornes and their governe.ss, who stared after her re. -^lie went 
sadly away, w'ondered more than ever what George could in 
poor little Amelia. 

Of course they did. How^ was she to bare that timid little 
heart for the inspection of those young ladies with their hold 
black eyes? It was be.st that it should shrink and hide iiM-lf. 1 
know the Miss Osbornes were excellent critic.s of a (aslnm.n* 
shawl, or a pink .satin slip; and when Miss Turner had hers 
dyed purple, and made into a spencer; and when Miss Pickloid 
had her ermine tippet twisted into a muff and trimmings J 
warrant you the changes did not e.scape (lie two intelligent young 
women before mentioned. But there arc things, look vou' of a 
finer texture than fur or satip, and all ’Solomon’s glories, and all 
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the wardrobe of the Queen of Sheba — things whereof the^ beauty 
escapes the eyes of many connoisseurs. And there are* sweet, 
modcist little souls on w’hich you light, fragrant and blooming 
tenderly in quiet, shady places ; and there are garden-ornaments, 
as big as brass warming-pans, that are fit to stare the sun it^self 
out of countenance. Miss Serlley was not of the sunflower sort ; 
and 1 say it is out of the rules of all proportion to draw a violet 
of the size of a double dahlia. 

No, indeed ; the life of a good young girl who is in the paternal 
nest as y(‘l, can't have many of those thrilling incidesnts to which 
the heroine of romance commonly lays claim. Snares or shot 
may take olT th(^ old birds foraging without — hawks may be 
abroad from wdiich they escape or by wdiom they suffer ; but the 
young ones in the nest have a pretty comfortable- unromanlic 
st)rt of cxisttmee in the down and the straw, till it comes to tht^r 
turn, too, to gel on the wing. While Becky Sharp was on her 
own wing in the country, hopping on all sorts of twigs, and 
amid a multiplicity of traps, and pecking up her food quite 
harmless and successful, Amelia lay snug in her home of Russell 
Square ; if she went into the world, it w'as under the guidance 
of the elders ; nor did it seem that any evil could befall her, 
or that ofmlent, cheery, comturtable home in which she was 
alTeciionately shelier<‘d. Mamma had her morning duties, her 
dad} diive, and that delightful round of visits and shopping 
wiiich forms the amusement, or the profession, as you may call 
it, of the rich London lady. Papa conducted his mysterious 

operations in the city a stirring place in those days, when war 
was raging all over ]uno[«‘, and empires were being staked; 
when the Ctmner nows[»aper had tens of thousands of subscribers; 
when one day brought you a battle of Vittoria, another a burning 
of Moscow : or a newsman’s horn blowing down Russell Square 
about dinner-iiiin‘, aiinoiiiu'ed such a fact as: “Battle of Leipsic 
— si\ hundred thuusaiid men engaged -total defeat erf the 
Flench- two hundretl thousand killed.’’ Old Sedley once or 
twice came home with a very grave face; and no wonder, 
when sui'h la ws as this was agitating all the liearts and all 
the Stocks of luirope. 

Meanwhile matters went on in Russtdl Square, Bloomsbury, 
just as if mattefs in Kuroju’ wen* not in the least disorganised. 
The retreat from Lelf>sic made no diiference in the number of 
meals Mr. .Sambo took in the servants' hall : the allies poured 
into I'r.mce, and the dinner-bell rang at five o'clock just as 
usual. 1 don't think poor .Amelia cared anything about Briennc 
and Moniinirail, or was fairly interested in the war until tlie 
abdication of the emperor ; when she clapped her hands and said 
prayers — oh, liow grateful ! and iUmg herself into George Osborne's 
arms with all her soul, to the astonishment of everybody who 
witnessed that ebullition of sentiment. The fact is, peace was 
declared, Ivuiopc was going to be at rest ; the Corsican was 
overthr<iwn, and Lieutenant Osborne’s regiment would not be 
ordered on service. That was the way in which Miss Amelia 
reasoned. The fate of luirope was Lieutenant George Osborne 
to her. His d.mgers being over, she sang Te Deum, He was 
her liuropo : l\er emperor :• her allied monarchs and august prince 
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regent. He was her sun and moon ; and 1 believe she thought 
the grand illumination and ball at the Mansion House, given to 
the sovereigns, were especially in honour of (ieorge Osborne. 

We have talked of shift, self, and poverty, as those dismal 
instructors under whom poor Miss Becky Sharp got her education. 
Now, love was Miss Amelia Sedley’s last tutoress, and it was 
amazing what progress our young lady made under that popular 
teacher. In the course of fifteen or eighteen months’ daily and 
constant attention to this eminent finishing governess, w’haf a deal 
of secrets Amelia learned, which IVliss Wirt and the black-ejed 
young ladies over the way, which old Miss Pinkerton of Chiiwick 
herself, had no cognisance of! As, indeed, how sliou’d any of 
those prim and reputable virgins? With Misses P. ami W. tlie 
tender passion is out of the question : 1 would not d.in- breathe 
ruch an idea regarding them. Miss Maria Osborne it is true, was 
“attached” to Mr. Frederic Augustus Bullock ol the firm of Hulker, 
Bullock & Bullock ; but hers was a most respectable attachment, 
and she would have taken Bullock senior, jusl llie same, her mind 
being fixed — as that of a W'ell-bred young woman should be- upon 
a house in Park Lane, a country house at Wimbledon, a handsome 
chariot, and tw’O prodigious tall horses and footmen, and a fourth of 
the annual profits of the eminent firm of Hulker & Bullock, all 
of which advantages w'ere represented in tlie person of Fiederic 
Augustus. Had orange blossoms been iiwenU'd llH^n (those touching 
emblems of female purity import ed by us horn France, where people's 
daughters are universally sold in marriage), Miss Maria, 1 say, 
would have assumed the spotkss wreath, and stepped into the 
travelling carriage by the side of gouty, old, bald-lieaded, bottle- 
nosed Bullock senior ; and devoted her beautiful existence to his 
happiness writh perfect modesty — only the old gentleman was 
married already; so she bestow^ed her aiT(‘clions on the jum(»r 
partner. Sweet, blooming orange flowern ! The other day 1 saw 
MisS;; Trotter (that was), arrayed in them, trip into the travelling 
carriage at St. George’s, Hanover Square, and Lord Mt iiiuselah 
hobbled in after. W'itli w'hat an engaging modesty she pulled down 
the blinds of the chariot — the dear innocent ! 1 luTe were half tlie 
carriages of Vanity Fair at the w'edding. 

This w^as not the sort of love that finished Amelia’s education ; 
and in the course of a yeor turned a good youn^ girl into a good 
young woman — to be a good wife presently when the happy lime 
should come. This young person (perliaps it was very imprudent 
in her parents to encourage her, and abet her in such idolatry and 
silly, romantic ideas), loved, wdth all her heait, the ^oung ofijccr in 
his Majesty’s service with whom we have made a brief acquaintance. 
She thought about him the very first moment on waking ; and his 
was the very last name mentioned in her prayers. She never had 
seen a man so beautiful or so clever : such a figure on horseback ; 
such a dancer : such a hero in general. 'I'alk of the Prince’s bow ! 
what was it to George’s? She had seen Mr. Brummell, whom 
everybody praised so. Compare such* a person as that to her 
George! Not amongst all the beaux at the Opera (and there 
were beaux in those days with actual opera-hats) was there any one 
to equal him. He was only good enough to be a fairy prince ; 
and oh, what magnanimity to stoop to •such a humble Cinderella! 
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Miss Pmkerlon would have tried lo check this blind devotion very 
likely, had she been Amelia’s confidante ; but not with' much 
success, depend upon it. It is in the nature and instinct of some 
women. Some are made to scheme, and some to love ; and I 
wish any respected bachelor that reads this may take the sort that 
best likes him. 

While under this overpowering impression, Miss Amelia neglected 
her twelve dear friends at Chiswick most cruelly, as such selfish 
people commonly will do. She had but this subject, of course, to 
think about ; and Miss Saltire was too cold for a confidante, and 
she couldn’t bring her mind to tell Miss Swartz, the woolly-haired 
young heiress from St. Kitts. She had little Laura Martin home 
for the holidays ; and my belief is, she made a confidante of her, 
and promisi^d that Laura should come and live with her when she 
was married, and gave Laura a great deal of information regarding^ 
the passion of love, which must have been singularly useful and novel 
to that little person. Alas, alas ! 1 fear she had not a well-regulated 
mind. 

What were her pandits doing, not to keep this little heart from 
beating so fast? Old Sedley did not seem much to notice matters. 
He was graver of late, and his city affairs absorbed him. Mrs. Sedley 
was of so easy and uninquisitive a nature, that she wasn’t even jealous. 
Mr. Jos was away, being besieged by an Iri.sh widow at Cheltenham. 
Anieli i had the house to herself— ah ! loo much to herself some- 
times — not that she ever doubled ; for, to be sure, George must be 
at the Horse Guards ; and he can’t alwavs get leave from Chatham ; 
and he must see his friciuU and sister'., and mingle in society 
when in town (he such an ornament to every society !) ; and when 
he is with the regiment, he is too tired to write long letters. 
1 know where she kept that packet she had, and can steal in and 
out of her chamber like lachimo. Like lachimo ? no— that is a bad 
part. I will only act Moonshine, and pef-p liariiiless into the bed 
where faith and beauty and innocence lie dreaming. • 

But if Osborne's were short and soldialike letters, it must be 
confessed, that were Miss Sedley’s letters to Mr, Osborne to be 
published, we shouid have to extend this novel to such a multiplicity 
of volumes as not the most sentimental reader could support ; that 
slie not only fill%i sheets of large pai)er, but crossed them with 
the most .istonishing perverseness ; that she wrote whole pages 
out of pot'try-books without the least pity ; that she underlined 
words and passages with quite a franiic emphasis ; and, in fine, 
gave the usual tokens of her condition. She wasn’t a heroine. Her 
letters ivcn* lull of ri'peiilion. She wrote rather doubtful grammar 
sometimes, and in her verses took all sorts of liberties with the 
metre. But oh, mesdames, if you are not allowed lo toucli the 
heart sometimes in spite of syntax, and are not lo be loved until 
you all know* tiie ditference between trimeter and tetrameter, may 
all poetry go to the deuce, and every schoolmaster perish miserably ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SENTIMKNTAL AND OTHERWISE. 

I FEAR the g-entleman lo whom Miss Amelia’s U tters were addressed 
was rather an obdurate critic. Such a number of notes lollowed 
Lieutenant Osborne about the country, • that he became almost 
ashamed of the jokes of his mess-room companions ret^ardlni^ them, 
and ordered his servant never to deliver lliem, except at his j>ii\ate 
apartment. He was seen li^hlinj; his cii^ai with one, to the 'honor 
of Captain Dobbin, who, it is my belief, would have ei\**n a bank- 
note for the document. 

For some time Georj^'e strove to keep the liaison a seci^M. There 
7c*^as a w^oman in tla; case, tliat he admitted. “ .\nd n«»‘ the first 
either,” said Ensign Spoony to Ensign Stiibb!t‘>. “ 'I'liat Osborne’s 
a devil of a fellow. There was a judge’s d.iugbt»*i at Demerara 
went almost mad about him ; then thei<‘ w.is lli.it beautiful ijiiadroon 
girl, Miss Pye, at St. Vincent’s, you know ; and sinci- he’s been 
home, they say he’s a n'gular Don Giovanni, by jo\(‘.'‘ 

Stubbles and Spoony thought that to !)•• a “ n gular Don fjiovanni. 
byJcA'e” was one of the finest qualiiie^ a man unild possess; and 
(5sbonie’s reputation was prodigious amongst the }oimg men of 
the regiment. He was famous in fieUl-spc»rts, famous at a song, 
famous on parade : free witii his money, which was huimtifully 
supplied by his father. His coats were belter made than any man’s 
in the regiment, and he had more of them. He was auored by 
the men. He could drink more than .my ollieer of the whole 
mess, including old Heavy lop, the colonel. He could sfiar better 
than Knuckles, the private (who would have been a corporal but 
for his drunkenness, and who had been in the pri/<-ring) ; and w:is 
the best batter and bowler, out and out, of the regimental club. 
He rode his owm horse. Greased Lightning, and won the (iaiiison 
cup at Quebec races. There were other peopN* besides Amelia who 
worshipped him. Stubbles and Spoony ihoughi him a sort of 
Apollo; Dobbin took him to be an Admiralile (‘richton ; anil 
Mrs. Major O’Dowd acknowledged he w.is an el**gani voung fellow, 
and put her in mind of Fitzjurld Fogarty, Loi^i ( asilefogarty’s 
second son. 

Well, .Stubbles and Spoony and the rest indulged in m»)st 
romantic conjectures regarding this female coi respond“nt ol 
Osborne's— opining that it was a duche:»s in London, who was in 
love with him - or that it W'as a general’s daughter, who was 
engaged to somebody else, and madly at tallied t«» him or that 
it was a Member of I’arliament’s lady, who proposed loin horses 
and an elopement —or that it W'as some other vietim of a passion 
delightfully exciting, rom.antic, and disgi.iceful to all parlies, 
on none of which conjectures w’ould Osborne throw the least 
light, leaving his young admirers and friends to liiwnt and 
arrange their whole history. ‘ 

And the re*al stale of the case would never h.‘i\e been known ;it 
all In the regiment but for Captain Dobbin’s ind^scri tion. The 
captain was eating his breakfast one day in the mess-room, while 
Cackle, the assistant-surgeon,* and the fw'o above-nameu worthies, 
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were spcculatinfi; upon Osborne’s intrigue — Stubbles holding ©ut that 
the lady was a duchess about the Queen Charlotte’s court, and 
Cackle vowing she w'as an opera-singer of the worst reputation. 
At this idea Dobbin became so moved, that though his mouth 
was full of egg and hi ead-and-butter at the time, and though" he 
ought not to have spoken at all, yet he couldn’t help blurting. out, 
“ Cackle, you’re a tlitupid fool. You’re always talking nonsense 
and scandal. Osborne is not going to run off WMth a duchess or 
ruin a milliner. Miss Sedley is one of the most charming young 
women that ever lived. He’s been engaged to her ever so long ; 
and the man who calls her names had better not do so in my 
hearing.” With whicli, turning exceedingly red, Dobbin ceased 
speaking, and almost choked himself with a cup of tea._ The story 
was over the reginuMit in half ati hour ; and lhai very evening 
Mfs. Major O’Dowd wrote off to her sister Clorvina at O’Dowdstown 
not to hurry from Dublin —young Osborne being prematurely 
engaged already. 

.She complimented tin* lieutenant in an appropriate speech 
over a glass of whisky-toddy that evening, and he went home 
perfectly furious to quarrel with Dc*bbin, wlm had declined Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd’s party (and sal in hi> own room playing the flute, 
and, I believe, writing poetry in a very melancholy manner) --to 
quarrel with Dobbin for betraying his setn*t. 

“Who the deuce asked you to talk about my a Hairs ? ” Osborne 
.shouted indignantly. “Why the devil is ail the regiment to know 
that I am going to be married ? Why is that tattling old harridan, 
Peggy O’Dowd, to make free with my name over her d — d supper- 
table, and advertise my engagement over the three kingdoms ? 
After all, what right have you say 1 am engaged, or to meddle 
in iin business at all, Dobbin ?” 

“ ft seems to me ” Captain Dobbin began. 

“ .Seems be hanged, Dobbin,” his junior interrupted him. “J am 
under obligations to you, 1 know it, a d— d deal too well too ; 
but I won’t be always sermonised by you because you’re five years 
my senior. J’m hanged if I’ll stand your airs of .superiority 
and infernal pity and patronage. Pity and patronage ! 1 should 
like to know in what I’m your inferioi ? ” 

“ .Are you engafjed ? ” Ca])tain Dobbin interposed. 

“ What tin* devil’s that to voii or any one here if I am ? ” 

“Are you ashamed of it ? ’’ Dobbin resumed. 

“ W^hal right have you to ask me that question, sir? I should 
like to know,” George said. 

“Good tiod, you don’t mean to say you want to break off?” 
asked Dobbin, starting up. 

“In other words, you ask me if I’m a man of honour,” said 
Osborne fiercely; “is that what you mean? A’ou’ve adopted such 
a tone regarding me lately that I’m if I’ll bear it any more.” 

“What ha\e 1 done? I’ve told you you were neglecting a sweet 
girl, George. I’ve told you that when you go to town you ought 
to go to her, and not to the gambling-houses about St. James’s.” 

“You want your money back. 1 suppo.se,” said George, with 
a sn^'er. 

“t)f course 1 do — 1 alwviys did, didn’t l?”says Dobbin. “You 
speak like a generous fellow.” 
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“ No, han^ it, William, I your pardon ” — here George 

interposed in a fit of remorse ; “ you have been my friend in a hundred 
ways, Heaven knows. You’ve got me out of a score of scrapes. 
When Crawley of the Guards won that sum of money off me, I 
should have been done but for you : 1 know I should. But you 
shouldn’t deal so hardly with me ; you shouldn’t be always 
catechising me. I am very fond of Amelia ; I adore her, and 
that sort of thing. Don’t look angry. ‘ She’s faultless ; 1 know 

she is. But you see there’s no fun in winning a thing unless 
you play for it. Hang it : the regiment’s just come back ffom the 
West Indies, I must have a little fling, and then when I’m married 
1*11 reform ; I will upon my honour, now. And— I say — Dob — don’t 
be angry with me, and I’ll give you a hundred next month, when 
I know my father will stand something handsome ; and I’ll 
ask Heavytop for leave, and I’ll go to town, and see .Amelia to- 
morrow — there now, will ^hat satisfy you ? ” 

“ It’s impossible to be long angry with you, George,” said the 
good-natured captain ; “and as for the money, old boy, you know 
if I wanted it you’d share your last shilling with me.” 

“ That 1 would, by Jove, Dobbin,” George said, with the greatest 
generosity, though, by the way, he never had any money to spare. 

“ Only 1 wish you had sown those wild oats of yours, George. 
If you could have seen poor little Miss Emmy’s face wdien she 
asked me about you the other day, you w'ould have pitched 
those billiard-balls to the deuce. Go and comfort her, you rascal. 
Go and write her a long letter. Do something to make happy ; 
a very little will.” 

“T believe she’s d — d fond of me,” th(s lieutenant said, with a 
self-satisfied air ; and went off to finish the evening with some jolly 
fellows in the mess-room. 

Amelia meanwhile, in Russell Square, was looking at the moon, 
whiqli was shining upon that peaceful spot, as well as upon the 
square of the Chatham barracks, where Lieutenant Osborne was 
quartered, and thinking to herself how her hero was employed. 
Perhaps he is visiting the sentries, thought she ; perhaps he is 
bivouacking ; perhaps he is attending the couch of a wounded 
comrade, or studying the art of war up in his own desolate chamber. 
And her kind thoughts sped away as if they wete angels and had 
wdngs, and flying down the river to Chatham and Rocliester, strove 
to peep into the barracks where George was. 

All things considered, I think it was as well the gates were 
shut, and the sentry allow^ed no one to pass ; so that the poor little 
while-robed angel could not hear the songs those young kdlows 
were roaring over the whisky-punch. 

The day after the little conversation at Chatham barracks, young 
Osborne, to show that he would be as good as his word, prepared 
to go to town, thereby incurring Captain Dobbin’s applause. “ I 
should have liked to make her a little present,” Osborne said to 
his friend in confidence, “ only 1 am quite out of cash until niy 
father tips up.” But Dobbin would not allow this good-nature 
and generosity to be balked, and so accommodated Mr. Osborne 
with a few pound notes, which the latter took after a little faint 
scruple. 

And I dare say he would Have bought something very handsome 
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for Amelia *; only, getting off the coach in Fleet Street, be was 
attracted by a handsome shirt-pin in a jeweller’s window, which 
he could not resist ; and having paid for that, had very little money 
to spare for indulging in any further exercise of kindness. Never 
mind : you may be sure it was not his presents Amelia wanted. 
When he came to Russell Square, her face lighted up as if he 
had been sunshine. The little cares, fears, tears, timid misgivings, 
sleepless fancies of 1 doA’t know how many days and nights, 
were forgotten, under one moment’s influcMice of that familiar, 
irresistible smile. He beamed on her from the drawing-room door 
— magnilicent, with ambrosial whiskers, like a god. Sambo, 
whose face as he announced Captain Osbin (having conferred a 
brevet rank on that young officer) blazed with a sympathetic grin, 
saw the little girl start, and tliisli, and jump up from lier watching-^ 
place in the window ; and Sambo retreated : and as soon as the 
door was shut she went fluttering to Lieutenant George Osborne’s 
heart as if it was the only natural home for her to nestle in. Oh, 
thou poor, panting liltl#^ soul ! The very finest tree in the whole 
forest, with the straightest stem, and the strongest arms, and 
the thickest foliage, wherein you choose to build and coo, may be 
marked, for what you know, and may be down with a crash ere 
long. What an old, old simile that is, between man and timber ! 

In the meanwhile, George kissed her very kindly on her forehead 
and glistening eyes, and was very gracious and good ; and she 
thought his diamond shirt-pin (wdiich she had not known him to 
wear before) the prettiest ornament ever seen. 

The observant reader, who has marked our young lieutenant’s 
previous behaviour, and has preserved our report of the brief con- 
versation which he has just had with Captain Dobbin, has 
possibly come to certain conclusions regarding the character of 
Mr. Osborne. Some cynical Frenchman iias said that there^ are 
two parties to a Jove transaction : the one who loves and the 
other wlio condescends to be s>o treated. Perhaps the love is 
occasionally on the man’s side : perhaps on the lady’s. Perhaps 
some infatuated swain has ere this mistaken insensibility for modesty, 
dulness for maiden reserve, mere vacuity for sw'eet bashfulness, and 
a goose, in a vvo«d, for a swan. Periiaps some beloved female 
subscriber has arrayed an ass in the splendour and glory of her 
imagination ; admired his dulm ^s as manly simplicity ; worshipped 
his selfishness as manly superiority ; treated his stupidity as 
majestic gravity, and used him as the brilliant fairy Titania did a 
certain weaver of Athens. 1 think 1 have seen such comedies 
of errors going on in the world. But this is certain, that Amelia 
believed her lover to be one of the most gallant and brilliant 
men in the empire : and it is possible Lieutenant Osborne thought 
so too. 

He was a little wild, how many young men are ; and don’t girls 
like a raj^e better than a milksop ? He hadn't sown his wild oats 
as yet, but he would soon ; and quit the army, now that peace 
was proclaimed ; the Corsican monster locked up at KIba ; pro- 
motion by censequence over ; and no chance left for the display 
of his undoubted military tqlcnts and valour : and his allow^ance, 
with Amelia’s settlement, would enable* them to lake a snug place 
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in the. country somewhere, in a good sporting neighbourhood ; 
and he would hunt a little, and farm a little ; and they would be 
very happy. As for remaining in the army as a married man, 
that was impossible. Fancy Mrs. George Osborne in lodgings 
in. a country town; or, worse still, in the East or West Indies, 
with a society of officers, and patronised by Mrs. Major O'Dowd! 
Amelia died wdlh laughing at Osborne’s stories about Mr‘>. Major 
O’Dowd. He loved her much too fondly to subjci t her to that 
horrid woman and her vulgarities, and the rough treatment of 
a soldier’s wife. He didn’t care for himself- not In* ; but his dear 
little girl should take the place in society to which as his wife*. she 
W'as entitled : and to these proposals you may be sure she acceded, 
as she would to an\ otlier from the same author. 

Holding this kind of conversation, and building numberless cattles 
in the air (which Amelia adorned w'ith all soils of tlower-g.irdens, 
rustic walks, counlrx churches, Sunday schools, and tlie like ; 
W'hile George had his mind’s eye directed to the slable*s. the kfiinel, 
and the cellar), this young pair passed away a couple of hours 
very pleasantly; and as the lieutenant had only that single dax in 
town, and a great deal of most imporlant business to lians.ui, it 
was proposed that Miss Emmy should dine with her future sisicrs- 
in-law'. This invitation was accepted joyfully. He conducted hei 
to his sisters ; where he left her talking and prattling in a way 
that astonished those ladies, who thought tli.it (ieorgt* might make 
something of her ; and then went off to transact his business. 

In a word, he went out and ate ices at a pastrycook’s shop in 
Charing Cross ; tried a nexv coat !n Pall Mall ; dropped in at the 
old Slaughters’, and call<*d for Captain ('annon; played eleven 
games at billiards with the captain, of which he won eiglit, and 
returned to Russell Square half an hour late for dinner, but in very 
good-humour. 

It* was not so with old Mr. Osborne. When that gentleman 
came from the city, and was welcomed in the drawing-roum by 
his daugliLers and the elegant Miss Wirt, they saw at ome bv bis 
face — which was pulVy, sob-inn, and yellow at the best ol limes - 
and by the scowl and twitching of his black evebrows, that the 
heart within his large white waistcoat was disi^rlx-d and une.i^y. 
When Amelia stepped forward to salute him, which she always 
did with great trembling and timidity, lie gave a surly grunt of 
recognition, and dropped the little hand out of his great hirsute 
paw without any attempt to hold it there. Jle looked round gloomilv 
at his eldest daughter ; wlio, compreliending the meaning of his 
look, which asked unmistakably, “Why the devil is j,/u' hen-?” 
said at once — 

“George is in town, papa; and has gone to the Horse Guards, 
and will be back to dinner.” 

“Oh, he is, is lie? I won’t have the dinner kejit wailing lor ///'///, 
Jane : ” with which this worthy man lajised into his paiiicular chair, 
and then the utter silence in his genteel, well-furnishi-d *irawing- 
room, was only interrupted by the alarmed licking of the great 
French clock. 

When that chronometer, which was^ surmounted by a cheerful 
brass group of the sacrifice* of Iphigenia, tolled five in a heavy 
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cathedral 10111*, Mr. Osborne pulled the bell at his right hand 
violently, and llie butler rushed up. 

“Dinner!” roared Mr. Osborne. 

“ Mr. (jforge isn’t conic in, sir,” interposed the man. 

“ Damn Mr. (ieorge, sir. Am 1 master of the house? Dinnek ! ” 
Mr. Osborne scowled. Amelia trembled. A telegraphic comniimi- 
('atioii of eyes passed between the other three ladies. The obedient 
bell in the lower regions* began ringing the announcement of the 
meal. The tolling over, the h«‘ad of the family thrust his hands 
into the great tail-pockets of his great blue coat and brass buttons, 
and without waiting for a further announcement, strode down stairs 
alone, scowling over his should<T at the four females. 

“\Vhat's the matter now, my dear asked one of the other, as 
they rose and tripped gingerly behind the sire. * , 

“1 suppose the fumls are falling,” whispered Miss VV’irt ; and so, 
treinhling and in silence, this huslied female company followed 
their dark leader. They took their plac s in silence. He growled 
out a blessing, which sounded as grutlU as a curse. The great 
siher dish-co\ers were removed. Amelia trembled in her place, 
for she was next to the awlul Osborne, and alone on her side of 
the table -the gap being ticcasioned by the absence of George. 

“Soup?” sa\s Mr. Osboiiie, clutching the ladle, fixing his eyes 
on her, in a sepulchral lone ; and having helped her and the rest, 
did not speak for a wliile. 

“Take .Mis.-, S('dley’s plate away,” at last he said. “She can’t 
eat the .soup -no more can 1. It’s beastly. Take away the soup, 
Hicks, and to-monow tmn the cook out oi the house, Jane.” 

Having concluded Ifs observations upon the soup, .Mr, Osborne 
made a few curt remaiks respecting the fish, also of a savage and 
satirical tendency, and cursed Billingsgate with an emf)hasis quite 
worthy of the place. 'fheti he lapsed into silence, and swallowed 
suiulrv glasses of wine, looking more and more terrible, till aj^risk 
knock at the door told of (reorge’s arrival, when evervbody began 
to rally. 

He could not conn* Indore. (jieneral Daguilet had kept him 
waiting at the Horse (Guards. Never mind soup or fish. Give 
Him anything he didn't care what. Capital mutton— capital every- 
thing. His gooc^lunnoui contrasted with his father’s severity; 
and he raltled (Hi unceasingly during dinner, to the delight of all 

-of one especially, who neetl not be mentioned. 

.‘Vs scujn the young ladies had discussed the orange and the 
glass of wine which formed the ordinary conclusion of the dismal 
baiicjiu'ts at .Mr. Osborne’s house, the signal to make .sail for the 
drawing-room was given, and they all arose and departed. .Amelia 
lioped (ieorge would soon join them there. She began playing 
some of bis favourite wall/es (then newly imported) at the great 
curved - legged, leal liei -cased grand piano in the drawing-room 
o\erliead. This little artifice clid not bring him. He was deaf to 
the walt/es ; they grew fainter and fainli*r ; the discomfited per- 
former left the huge instrument presently : and though her three 
friends performi'd some of lh«* loudest and most brilliant new pieces 
of their repertoire^ she did not hear a .single note, but sal thinking, 
and boding evil. Old Osborne’s scowl, terrific always, had never 
before looked so deadly to her. His *eyes followed her out of the 
V.F. Q 
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room, as, if she had been guilty of something. When they brought 
' her coffee, she started as though it were a cup of poison which 
Mr. Hicks, the butler, wished to propose to her. W^hat mysteiy 
was there lurking ? O those women I They nurse and cuddle their 
presentiments, and make darlings of their ugliest thoughts, as they 
do of their deformed children. 

The* gloom on the paternal countenance had also impressed George 
Osborne with anxiety. With such eyebrows, and a look so decidedly 
bilious, how was he to extract tliat money from the governor, of 
which George was consumedly in want ? He began praising has 
father’s wine. That was generally a successful means of cajoling 
. the old gentleman. 

“ W^e never got such Madeira in the West Indies, sir, as yours. 
Colonel Heavytop took off three bottles of that you sent me down, 
under his belt the other day.” 

“Did he?” said the old gentleman. “It stands me in eight 
shillings a bottle.” 

“ Will you take six guineas a dozen for it, sir ? ” said George, 
with a laugh. “There’s one of the greatest men in the kingdom 
wants some.” 

“ Does he ? ” growled the senior. “ Wish he may get it ? ” 

“When General Daguilet was at Chatliani, sir, Heavytop gave 
him a breakfast, and asked me for some of llie wine. The general 
liked it just as well — wanted a pipe for tlie commander-in-chief. 
He’s his Royal Highness’s right-hand man.” 

“ It w devilish fine wine,” said ihe eyebrows, and they looked 
more good-humoured ; and George was going to lake advantage of 
this complacency, and bring the supply question on the mahogany ; 
when the father, relapsing into solemnity, though rather cordial in 
manner, bade him ring the bell for claret. “And we’ll see if that’s 
as good as the Madeira, George, to wdiich his Royal Highness is 
welcome, I’m sure. And as we are drinking it. I’ll talk to you 
about & matter of importance.” 

Amelia heard the claret bell ringing as she sat nervously up 
stairs. She thought, somehow, it was a mysterious and presenti- 
mental bell. Of the presentiments which some people are always 
having, some surely must come right. 

“ Wliat I w^ant to kiiow% George,” the old gentleman said, after 
slowly smacking his first bumper. “ What i want to know is, 
how you and — ah — that little thing up stairs, are carrying on ? ” 

“ 1 think, sir, it’s not hard to see,” George said, with a self- 
satisfied grin. “ Pretty clear, sir. — ^What capital wine!” 

“What d’you mean, pretty clear, sir?” 

“Why, hang it, sir, don’t push me too hard. J’m a modest 
man. I — ah — 1 don’t set up to be a lady-killer; but 1 do own 
that she’s as devilish fond of me as she can be. Anybody can 
see that with half an eye.” 

“ And you yourself? ” 

“ Why, sir, didn’t you order me to marry her, and ain’t I a, good 
boy ? Haven’t our papas settled it ever so long ? ” 

“A pretty boy, indeed. Haven’t I heard of your doings, sir, with 
Lord Tarquin, Captain Crawley of the Guards, the Honourable Mr. 
Peuceace, and that set. Have'a care, sir, Jhave a care.” 

The old gentleman pronounded these aristocratic*names with the 
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greatest gusto. Whenever he met a great man, he grovellea before 
him and my-Iorded liim as only a free-born Briton can do. He came 
home and looked out his history in the “ Peerage : ” he introduced 
his name into his daily conversation ; he bragged about his Lordship 
to his daughters. He fell down prostrate, and basked in hini as 
a Neapolitan beggar does in the sun. George was alarmed when 
he heard the names. feared his father might have been 

informed of certain transactions at play. But the old moralist 
cased him by saying serenely— 

‘‘Well, well, young men will be young men. And the comfort 
to me is, George, that living in the best society in England, as I 
hope you do : as I think you do : as my means will allow you 
to do *’ 

“Thank you, sir,’' says George, making his point at once. 
**One can’t live with these great folks for nothing; and my purse, 
sir, look at it ; ” and he held up a little token which had been netted 
by Amelia, and contained the very last of Dobbin’s pound notes. 

“You shan’t want, sir. The British merchant’s son shan’t want, 
sir. My guineas are as good as theirs, George, my boy ; and I 
don’t grudge ’em. Call on Mr. Chopper as you go through the 
city to-morrow ; he’ll have something for you. 1 don’t grudge 
money when I know you’re in good society, because 1 know that 
good society can never go wrong. There’s no pride in me. I was 
a humbly born man — but you have had advantages. Make a 
good use of ’em. Mix with the young nobility. There’s many of 
’em who can’t spend a dollar to your guinea, my boy. And as 
for the pink bonnets ” — here from under the heavy eyebrows there 
came a knowing and not very pleasing leer — “ why boys will be boys. 
Only there’s one thing 1 order you to avoid, which, if you do not, j’ll 
cut you off with a shilling, by Jove ; and that’s gambling, sir.” 

“ Oh, of course, sir,” said George. 

“ But to return to the other business about Amelia : why shqpldn’t 
you marry higher than a stock-broker’s daughter, George — that’s 
what I want to know' ? ” 

“ It’s a family business, sir,” says George, cracking filberts. 
“You and Mr. Sedley made the match a hundred years ago.” 

“ I don’t deny it ; but people’s positions alter, sir. 1 don’t deny 
that Sedley madfc mv fortune, or rather put me in the way of 
acquiring, by my own talents and genius, that proud position, 
which 1 may say, I occupy in the tallow' trade and the city of 
London. I’ve showm my gratitude to Sedley ; and he’s tried it of 
late, sir, as my cheque-liook can show'. George ! 1 tell you in 
conbdence I don’t like the looks of Mr. Sedley ’s affairs. My chief 
clerk, Mr. Chopper, does not like the looks of ’em, and he’s an 
old file, and know's ’Change as well as any man in London. 
Hulker & Bullock are looking shy at him. He’s been dabbling 
on his own account, I fear. They say the Jeune Amelia was his, 
which was taken by the Yankee privateer Molasses, And that’s 
flat — unless 1 sec Amelia’s ten thousand down, you don’t marry 
her. rfl have no lame duck’s daughter in my family. Pass the 
wine, sir — or ring for coffee.” 

With which Mr. Osborne spread out the evening paper, and 
George knew from the signal that the colloquy was ended, and 
that his papa wast about to take a nap.* 
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He hurried up stairs to Amelia in the highest spirits. What was 
it th;it made him more attentive to her on that nig'ht than he 
had been for a Jonj^ time -more eajcer to amuse her, more lender, 
morp brilliant in talk ? Was it that his j^eneroiis heart warmed 
to her at the prospect of misfortune; or that the idea of losing 
the dbar little prize made him value it more? 

She lived upon the recollections of that Jiappy evening^ for many 
days afterwards, remembering^ his words; his looks; the soiif^ he 
san^ ; his attitude, as he leaned over her or looked at her from 
a distance. As it seemed to her, no nit^ht ever passed so quidvly 
at Mr. Osborne’s house before ; and for once this young person 
was almost provoked to be angry by the premature arrival of Mr. 
Sambo with her shawl. 

^■George came and look a lender leave of her the next morning : 
and then hurried olT to the city, wlieie he visited Mr. Ch.)pi)er, 
his father’s head man, and received from that giMiileinan a docu- 
ment which he exchanged at Hulker & Bullock’s for a whole 
pocketful of money. As (leorge eiiten'd the house, old Jf)hn Sedley 
was passing out of the banker’s parlour, looking very dismal ; but 
his godson was much too elated to mark the worthy stock-broker’s 
depression, or the dreary eyes which the kind old gentleman cast 
upon him. Young Bullock did not come grinning out of the 
parlour with him as had been his wont in foinier years. 

And as the swinging doors of Hulker, Bullock &. Co. closed upon 
Mr. Sedley, Mr. yuill, the cashier (whose benevolent occupation 
it is to hand out crisp bank-notes from a drawer and disji^-nse 
sovereigns out of a copper shovel), winked al Mr. Driver, the 
clerk at the desk on his right, Mr. Driver winked again. 

V No go,” Mr, D. whispered. 

“ Not at no price,” Mr. Q. said. ** Mr. George Osborne, sir, how 
will you take it?” George crammed eagerly a quafitiiy of notes 
into li^s pockets, and paid Dobbin lift}' pounds that very evening 
at mess. 

That very evening .Amelia wrote him the lenderest of long letters. 
Her heart was overflowing with tenderness, but it still fonboded 
evil. What was the cause of Mr. Osborne s dark looks ? she asked. 
Had any difference arisen between him and her papa ? Her poor 
papa returned so melancholy from the city, that Sll were alarmed 
about him at home— in fine”, there were four pages of loves and 
fears and hopes and forebodings. 

“ Poor little Emmy— dear little Emmy. How fond she is of me,” 
George said, as he perused the misMve.— “ .And, Gad, what a 
headache that mixed punch has gi\en me I ** Poor little Emmy 
indeed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

MISS CRAWLEY AT HOME. , 

About this time there drove up to an exceedingly snug and well 
appomted house in Park Lane, a travelling chariot with a lozenge 
on the panels, a discontented female in. a green veil and crimped 
OirU on the rumble, and a large and confidential man on the box 
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It was tlie equipage of our friend Miss Crawley, returning* from 
Hants. The windows of the carriaffc were shut : the fat* spaniel, 
whose head and tong-ue ordin.arily lolled out of one of them, reposed 
on the lap of the discontented female. Whefi the vehicle slopped, 
a large round bundle of shawls was taken out of the carriage by 
the aid of various dom(*stics and a young lady who accompanied 
the h«.*ap of cloaks. That bundle contained Miss Crawley,p who 
W’as conveyed up stairs forthwith, and put into a bed and chamber 
w'^armed properly as for * the reception of an invalid. Messengers 
went off for her physician and medical man. They came, con 
suited, prescribed, vanished. The young companion of Miss 
Crawley, at the conclusion of their inlerview, came in to receive 
their instructions, and adminisiere^d those antiphlogistic medicines 
which the eminent mt*n ord<‘rcd. 

Captain Oawley of lli<' 1-if - (xuards rode up from Rnightsbridge 
barracks the next day : his black charger pawed the straw before 
his invalid aunt's door. He was most alTectionatc in his inquiries 
regarding that amiable relative. There seemed to be much source 
of appreliensir)!!. He found Miss Crawley’s maid (the discontented 
femah') unusually sulky and dt‘spondent : he found Miss Briggs, 
her dami' dc comptii{nit\ in tears alone in tlie drawing-room. She 
had hastened home, hearing of her beloved friend's illness. She 
w'ished to lly lo her eouch, that couch whith .^he, Briggs, had so 
often smoothed in the hour of sickness. She w’as denied admission 
to Miss Crawley's apartment. A stranger was administering her 

medicines — a si ranger from the country — an odious Miss 

Tears choked the utterance of the dame de conipaj^nief and she 
buried her cruslu‘d affections and her poor old red nose in her 
pocket handkerchief. 

Rawdon Crawley sent u[i his name by the sulky femme de 
chamff't\ and Miss Crawley's new companion, coming tripping 
down from the sick-room, put a little hand into his as he stepped 
forward eagerly to meet her, gave a glance of great scorn at the 
bewildered Briggs, and, beckoning the young GuardsmaTi out 
of tile back drawing-room, led him ilowii stairs into that now 
desolate dining-parlour, w'here so many a good dinner had been 
celebrated. 

Here thi se two talked for ten minutes, discussing, no doubt, 
the symptoms if the old invalid above stairs ; at the end of 
which period the parlour-bell was rung briskly, and answered 
on that instant by .Mr. Bo\vL-», .Miss Crawley's large, confidential 
butler (who, indci'd, happened to be ,'il the keyhole during the 
most part of the inlerview) ; and the c.iplaiii coming out curling 
his mustaehios, mounted the black chargtT pawing among the 
straw to the admiration of the little blackguard boys collected in 
the street. Ho looked in the dining-room window, managing 
his horst*, which curvetted and capered beautifully — for one insiaiU 
the young person might he seen at the window, then her figure 
vanished, and, doubtless, she went up stairs again to resume 
the alTecting duties of benevolence. 

Who* could this young woman be, 1 wonder? That evening a 
little dinner lor two persons was laid in the dining-room — when 
Mrs. Firkyi, the lady’s-maid, pushed into her mistress’s apart- 
meni, and bustled about there during the vacancy occasioned by 
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the departure of the new nurse — and the latter and Miss Briggs 
sat do\Vn to the neat Ihtle meal. 

Brig’gs was so much choked by emotion that she could hardly 
take a morsel of meal. The young person carved a fowl with 
the utmost delicacy, and asked so distinctly for egg-sauce, that 
poor Briggs, before whom that delicious condiment was placed, 
starbed, made a great clattering with the ladle, and once more 
fell back in the most gushing, hysterical state. 

“Had you not better give Miss Briggs a glass of wine?” said 
the person to Mr. Bowls, the large confidential man. He did so. 
Briggs seized it mechanically, gasped it down convulsively, 
moaned a little, and began to play with the chicken on her plate. 

“ 1 think we shall be able to help each other,” said the person 
with great suavity: “and shall have no need of Mr. Bowl’s kind 
services. Mr. Bowls, if you please, we will ring when we n'ant 
you.” He went down stairs, where, by the way, he vented the 
most horrid curses upon the unoftending footman, his subordinate. 

“It is a pity you lake on so, Miss Briggs,” the young lady said, 
with a cool, slightly sarcastic air. 

“ My dearest friend is so ill, and wo — o — o — on’t see me,” gurgled 
out Briggs, in an agony of renewed grief. 

“ She’s not very ill any more. Console yourself, dear Miss 
Briggs. She has only overeaten herself — that is all. She is 
greatly better. She w^ill soon be quite restored again. She is 
weak from being cupped and from medical treatment, but she 
will rally immediately. Pray console yourself, and take a little 
more wine.” 

“But why, why won’t she see me again?” Miss Briggs bleated 
out. “Oh Matilda, Matilda, after three-and-twenty years’ tender- 
ness ! is this the return to your poor, poor Arabella ? ” 

“ Don’t cry too much, poor Arabella,” the other said (with 
ever so little of a grin) ; “ she only won’t see you, because she 
says you don’t nurse her as well as I do. It’s no pleasure to me 
to sit up all night, 1 wdsh you might do it instead.” 

“ Have I not tended that dear couch for years ? ” .Arabella said, 
“and now ” 

“Now she prefers somebody else. Well, sick people have these 
fancies, and must be humoured. When she’s well, I shall go.” 

“Never, never,” Arabella exclaimed, madly inhaling her salts- 
bottle. 

“Never be well or never 'go, Miss Briggs?” the other said, with 
the same provoking good-nature, “Pooh — she will be well in a 
fortnight, when I shall go back to my little pupils at Queen’s 
Crawley, and to their mother, who is a great deal more sick than 
our triend. You need not be jealous about me, my dear Miss 
Briggs. I am a poor little girl without any friends, or any harm 
in me. 1 don’t want to supplant you in Miss Crawley’s good 
graces. She will forget me a week after I am gone; "and her 
affection for you has been the work of years. Give me a little wine, 
if you please, my dear Miss Briggs, and let us be friends. I’m 
sure 1 want friends.” 

The placable and soft-hearted Briggs speechlessly pushed out 
her hand at this appeal : but she felt the desertion most keenly 
for all that, and bitterly, bitterly mosgned the fickleness of her 
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Matildar At the end of half an hour, the meal over, Miss. Rebecca 
Sharp (for such, astonishing to state, is the naiiie of her who 
has been described ingeniously as the person hitherto), went up 
stairs again to her patient's rooms, from which, with tlie most 
engaging politeness, she eliminated poor Firkin. “Thank .you, 
Mrs. Firkin, that will quite do ; how nicely you make it ! ,1 will 
ring when anything is wanted.” “Thank you;” and Firkin came 
down stairs in a tempest of jealousy, onU' the more dangerous 
because she was forced to confine it in her own bosom. 

Could it be the tempest w'hich, as she passed the landing of the 
first floor, blew open the drawing-room door? No; it was 
stealthily opened by the hand of Briggs. Briggs had been on . 
the W'atch. Briggs too well heard the creaking Firkin descend 
the stairs, and the clink of the spoon and gruel-basin the 
neglected female carried. • * 

“Well, Firkin?” said she, as the other entered the apartment. 
“Well, Jane?” 

“ Wuss and wuss, Miss B.” Firkin said, wagging her head. 

“Is she not better then ? " 

“ She never spoke but once, and J asked if she felt a little 
more easy, and she told me to hold my stupid longue. Oh, Miss 
B.. 1 never thought to have seen //iis day!” And the w'ater- 
works again began to play. 

“What sort of a person is thi-* Miss Sharp, Firkin? 1 little 
thought, while enjoying my Christmas revels in the elegant home 
of my firm friends, the Reverend Lionel Delamere and his amiable* 
lady, to find a stranger had taken my place in the affections of 
mv dearest, my still dearest Matilda!” Miss Briggs, it will be 
seen by her language, was of a literary and sentimental turn, and 
had once published a volume of poems — “Trills of the Nightingale” 
— by subscription, 

“Miss B., they are all infalyated about that young woman,” 
Firkin replied. “ Sir Pitt wouldn't have let her go, but he dferedn't 
refuse Miss Crawley anythink. Mrs. Bute at the Rectory jisl as 
bad — never happy out of her sight. The capting quite wild about 
her. Mr. Crawky niorlial jealous. Since xMiss C. was took ill, 
she won’t Have nobody near her but Miss Sharp, I can’t tell for 
where nor for^ why ; and 1 think somethink has bewidged 
everybeay.” 

Rebecca passed that night in constant watching upon Miss 
Crawley ; the next night the old lady slept so comfortably, that 
Rebecca had time for several hours’ comfortable repose herself 
on the sofa, at the foot of her patroness’s bed ; ven' soon. Miss 
Crawley was so well that she sal up and laughed heartily at a 
perfect imitation of Miss Briggs and her grief, which Rebecca 
described, to her. Briggs’s weeping snuffle, and her manner of 
using the handkerchief, were so completely rendered, that Miss 
Crawley became quite cheerful, to the admiration of the doctors 
when they visited her, who usually found this worthy woman of 
the world, when the least sickness attacked her, under the most 
abject depression and terror of death. 

Captain Crawley came every day, and received bulletins from 
Miss Rebecca respecting his aunt’s health. This improved so 
rapidly, that poor Briggs* was allowed to see her patroness ; and 
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person^ with tender hearts may ima.i;^ine the smothered’ emotions 
of that sentimenlal female, and the aflecling nature of the interview. 

Miss Crawley liked to ha\e Brig^^s in a good deal soon. Rebecca 
used to mimic her to her face with the most admirable gravity, 
thereby rendering the imitation doubly piquant to her worthy 
patroness. 

The causes which had led to the deplorable illness of Miss 
Crawley, and her departure from her brother's house in the country, 
were of such an unromantic nature that they are hardly (it. to 
be explained in this genteel and sentimental novel. For how is 
it possible to hint of a delicate female, living in good society, 
that she ate and drank too much, and that a hot supper of iobsters 
profusely enjoyed at the Rectory was the reason of an indisposition 
liMirch Miss Crawley herself persisted was solely attributable to 
the dampness of the weather? The attack was so sharj) that 
Matilda — as his reverence expressed it — was very nearly “ o*T the 
hooks ; ” all the family w.as in a fever of expectation regarding 
the will, and Rawdon Crawley was making sure of .it least forty 
thousand pounds before the commencement of the London season. 
Mr. Crawley sent over a choire parcel of tracts, to prepare her for 
the change from Vanity Fair and Park Lane for another world ; 
but a good doctor from Southampton being c.illed in in time, 
vanquished the lobster which was so nearly fatal to her, and 
gave her sufficient strength to enable her to return to London. 
The baronet did not disguise his exceeding mortification at the 
turn which affairs took. 

While everybody was attending on Miss Criivvley, and mc*ssengers 
every hour from the Rectory were carrying news of her health 
to -the affectionate folks tliere, there w.ts a lady in another part 
of the house, being exceedingly ill, of whom no one took any 
notice at all — and this was the lady of (Tniwley herself. 'I'lie 
good doctor shook Jiis head .after seeing her; to which visit Sir 
Pitt consented, as it could be paid without a fer‘ ; and “he was left 
fading away in her lonely rliamber, with no more heed paid to 
her than to a weed in the fiark. 

The young ladies, too, lost much of the inestimable benefit of their 
governess's instruction. So affectionate a nurse ^vas .Miss Sh.trp. 
that Miss Crawley would take her medicines from no other hand. 
Firkin had been deposed long before her mistr» ss's departure from 
the country. That faithful attendant found a gloomv consolation 
on returning to London, in seeing Miss Briggs suffer the same 
pangs of jealousy and undergo the same faitliless treatment to 
which she herself had been subject. 

* Captain Rawdon got an extension of leave on his aunt's illness, 
and remained dutifully at home. He was always in her ant**- 
chamber. (She lay sick in the slate bedroom, into which you 
entered by tlie little blue saloon.) His father was always meeting 
him there; or if he came down the corridor ever so quietlv, his 
father’s door was sure to open, and the bya‘na face of Mie old 
gentleman to glare out. What w'as it set one to watch the 
Other so? A generous rivalry, no doubt, as to vvliich , should be 
most attentive to the dear sufferer in the slate bedroom! Rebecca 
•jsed tc come out and comfort both of tliem ; or one or the other 
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of them ‘rather. Both of these worthy fjentlemen werp most 
anxious to have news of the invalid from her little confidential 
niessenjj^cr. 

At dinner — to which meal she descended for half an hour — she 
kept the peace between them: after which she disappeared .for 
the nij;ht ; when Rawdon would ride over to the depot of the 150th 
at Mudbury, leavinjj his papa to the society of Mr. Horrocks’ and 
his rum-and-water. She -passed as w^eary a fortnij^ht as ever mortal 
spent, in Miss Crawdcy's sick-room ; but her little nen-'cs seemed 
to bo of iron, and she- was quite unshaken by the duty and the 
tedium of the sick-cliarnbcr. 

She never told until long afterwards how painful that duty was ; 
how peevish a patient was the jovial old lady ; how angry ; how 
sleepless ; in what horrors of death ; during wdiat long nights she 
lay moaning, and in almost delirious agonies respecting that futuA 
world w'hich she quite ignored when she w’as in good health. 
I'icture to yourself, O fair young reader, a w^orldly, selfish, graceless, 
thankless, religionless old W'ornan, writhing in pain and fear, and 
w^ithout her wig. Picture her to yourself, and ere you be old, learn 
to love and pray ! 

Sharp watched this graceless bedside with indomitable patience. 
Nothing escaped her ; and, like a prudent steward, she found a use 
for everything. She told many a good story about Miss Crawley’s 
illness in after davs -stories which made the lady blush through 
luT artificial carnations. During the illness she was never out of 
temper ; always alert ; she slept light, having a perfectly clear 
conscience ; and could take that refreshment at almost any 
minute's warning. And so you saw^ few traces of fatigue in her 
appearance. Her face might be a trifle paler, and the circles 
round her eyes a little blacker than usual ; but w'henever she came 
out from the sick-room she was always smiling, fresh, and neat, 
and looked as trim in her little dressing-gowm and cap, as in her 
smartest evening suit. • 

Tilt* captain tiiougiit so, and raved about her in uncouth con- 
vulsions. 'I'ije barbed shaft of love had penetrated bis dull hide. 
Six weeks — appj opinquity — opportunity — had victimised him 
completely He made a confidante of his aunt at the Rectory, of 
all persons in die world. .She rallied him about it ; she had 
pcrccivtvi his folly; she w'arned him; she finished by owning that 
lilt It* Sharp w'as the most clever, droll, odd, good-natured, simple, 
kindly creature in Kngland. Raw'^don must not trifle w'ith her 
affections, though — dear Miss Crawley would never pardon him 
for that ; for she, ttio, was quite overcome by the little governess, 
and loved Sharp like a daughter. Rawdon must go away — go 
back to his n giment and naughty London, and not play with a 
poor artless girl’s feelings. 

Many and many a lime this good-natured lady, compassionating 
the forlorn Life (luardsinan's condition, gave him an opportunity 
of seeing Miss Sharp at the Rectory, and of walking home with 
her, as»we have seen. When men of a certain sort, ladies, are 
in love, though they see the hook and the string, and the whole 
apparatus with which they are to be taken, they gorge the bait 
nevertheless — they must come to it — they must swallow^ it— and 
arc presently struck and Ifinded gasping. Rawdon saw there was 
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a manifest intention on Mrs. Bute’s part to captivate him with 
Rebecca. He was not very wise ; but he was a man about town, 
and had seen several seasons. A ]if;^ht dawned upon his dusky soul, 
as he thought, through a speech of Mrs. Bute’s. 

“Mark my words, Rawdon,” she said. “You will have 
Miss Sharp one day for your relation.” 

What relation — my cousin, hej', Mrs. Bute ? Francis sweet on 
her, hey ? ” inquired the waggish ofticer. . 

“More than that,” Mrs. Bute said, with a flash from her black 
eyes. 

“Not Pitl? He shan't have her. The sneak ain’t worthfy of 
her. He's booked to Lady Jane Sheepshanks.” 

“You men perceive nothing. You silly, blind creature —if 
anything happens to Lady Crawley, Miss Sharp will be your 
mother-in-law ; and what will happen.” 

Rawdon Crawley, Esquire, gave vent to a prodigious whistle, 
in token of astonishment at this announcement. He couldn't 
deny it. His father's evident liking for Miss Sharp had not escaped 
him. He knew the old gentleman’s character well ; and a more 

unscrupulous old — whyou He did not conclude the sentence, 

but walked home, curling his mustachios, and convinced he had 
found a clue to Mrs. Bute's mystery. 

“By Jove, it’s too bad,” thought Rawdon — “too bad, by Jove! 

I do believe the woman wants the poor girl to be ruined, in order 
that she shouldn’t come into the family as Lady Crawley. ” 

When he saw Rebecca alone, he rallied her about his father's 
attachment in his graceful way. She flung up her head scornfully, 
looked him full in the face, and said — 

“Well, suppose he is fond of me. 1 know he is, and others too. 
You don’t think I am afraid of him, Captain Crawley ? You don’t 
suppose I can’t defend my own honour?” said the little woman, 
looking as stalely as a queen. 

“ Oh, all, why — give you fair warning — look out, you know — 
that’s all,” said the mustachio-twiddler. 

“You hint at something not honourable, then?” said she, 
flashing out. 

“ Oh — Gad — really — Miss Rebecca,” the heavy dragoon 
interposed. 

“Do you suppose 1 have no feeling of self-frspeci, because 1 
am poor and friendless, and because rich people have none ? Do 
you think, because I am a governess, 1 have not as much sense, 
and feeling, and good-breeding as you genilefolks in Hampshire? 
I’m a Montmorency. Do you suppose a Moniniorency is not as 
good as a Crawley ? ” 

When Miss Sharp wa^ agitated, and alluded to her maternal 
relatives, she spoke with ever so slight a foreign accem, which gave 
a great charm to her clear, ringing voice. “No,” she comlnued, 
kindling as she spoke to the captain ; “1 can endure poverty, but 
not shame — neglect, but not insult ; and insult from — froni^yow.” 

Her feelings gave way, and she burst into tears. « 

“Hang it, Miss Sharp — Rebecca--by Jove — upon my soul, I 
wouldn't for a thousand pounds. Stop, Rebecca ! ” 

She was gone. She drove out with Miss Crawley that day. It 
was before the latter’s illness. At tJinner she was unusually 
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brilliant and lively ; but she would take no notice of the hints, or 
the nods, or the clumsy expostulations of the humiliated, Infatuated 
Guardsman. Skirmishes of this sort passed perpetually during the 
little campaign — tedious to relate, and similar In result. The 
Crawley heavy cavalry was maddened by defeat, and routed 
every day. 

If the baronet of Queen’s Crawley had not had the fear of losing 
his sister’s legacy before his eyes, he never would have permitted 
his dear girls to lose the educational blessings which their 
invaluable governess was conferring upon them. The old house 
at home seemed a desert without her, so useful and pleasant had 
Rebecca made herself there. Sir Pitt’s letters were not copied 
and corrected — his books not made up ; his household business 
and manifold schemes neglected, now that his little secretary 
was away. And it Was easy to see how necessary such an, 
amanuensis was to him, by the tenor and spelling of the numerous 
letters which he sent to her, entreating her and commanding her 
to return. Almost every day brought a frank from the baronet, 
inclosing the most urgent prayers to Becky for her return, 
conveying pathetic statements to Miss Crawley, regarding the 
neglected state of his daughters’ education ; of which documents 
Miss Crawley took very little heed. 

Miss Briggs was not formally dismissed, but her place as com- 
panion was a sinecure and a derision ; and her company was the 
fat spaniel in the drawing-room, or occasionally the discontented 
Firkin in the housekeeper’s closet. Nor, though the old lady 
would by no means hear of Rebecca’s departure, was the latter 
regularly installed in office in Park Lane. Like many wealthy 
people, it was Miss Crawley’s habit to accept as much service 
as she could get from her inferiors ; and good-naturedly to take 
leave of them when she no longer found them useful. Grattede 
amongst certain rich folks Is scarcely natural or to be Ihol^hL 
of. rhey take needy people’s services as their due. Nor Jiave 
you, O poor parasite and humble hanger-on, much reason to com- 
plain ! Your friendship for Dives is about as sincere as the return 
which it usually gets. It is money you love, and not the man ; 
and were Croesus and his footman to change places, you know', 
you poor rogue, who would have the benefit of your allegiance. 

And I am not ^ure, that, in spite of Rebecca’s simplicity and 
activity, and gentleness and untiring good-humour, the shrewd old 
London lady, upon whom these treasures of friendship were 
lavished, had not a lurking suspicion ail the while of her aflfec- 
tionate nurse and friend. It must have often crossed Miss 
Crawley’s mind that nobody does anything for nothing. 

If she measured her own feelings towards the world, she must 
have been pretty well able to gauge those of the world towards 
herself; and perhaps she reflected, that it is the ordinary lot of 
people to have no friends if they themselves care for nobody. 

Well, meanw'hile Becky was the greatest comfort and con- 
venience, to her, and she gave her a couple of new gowns, and 
' an old necklace and shawl, and showed her friendship by abusing 
all her intimate acquaintances to her new confldante (than which 
there can’t 'be a more touching proof of regard), and meditated 
vaguely some great futiye benefit — to marry her perhaps to 
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Clump, the apothecary, or to settle her in some advantageous 
way of life; or, at any rate, to send her back to Queen s Crawley 
wluMi'she had done with her, and the full London season had bogun. 

When Miss Crawley was convalescent, and descended to the 
drawing-room, IJecky sang to her, and otherwise amused her ; 
when she was well enough to drive out, Becky accoinpaniod her. 
And amongst the drives which they took, whither, ol all places 
in *lhe w'orld, did Miss Crawley’s admirable good-nature and 
friendship actually induce her to penetrate, but to Russell Square, 
Bloomsbury, and the house of John Sedley, Ksquire. 

Ere that event, many notes had passed, as ’may be inpigined, 
betw'een the two dear friends. During the months of Rebecca’s 
stay in Hampshire, the eternal friendship had (must it be owned ?) 
suffered considerable diminution, and grown so decrepit and 
feeble with' old age as to thre^aten demise alt()g(*lln‘r. I'lie tact is, 
•bofh girls had their own real affairs to think of: Rebecca her 
advance with her cmplo}ers — Amelia her own al)Sorl>ing topic. 
When the two girls met, and flew' into each o11um’*s .'.rms with 
that impel oosity that distinguishes the behaviour of young ladies 
towards eatli other, Rebecca performed her pari of the eml)rac(‘ 
with the most perfect briskness and energy. I'our little Amelia 
blushed as .she kissed her friend, and thought she had been guilty 
of soiuelhing very like coldness towards her. 

Tlieir first interview was but a very short one- Amelia was just 
ready to go out for a walk. Miss Crawley was waiting in her 
carriage below, her people wondering at the localitv in which 
they found tlicinselves, and gazing upon honest .S.uiibo, the black 
footman of Bloomsbury, as one of the queer natives of the place. 
But w'hen Amelia came dow'ii with her kind, smiling looks 
(Rebecca must introduce her to her friend, Miss Crawley was 
longing to see her, and was loo ill to leave her carriage)- when, 
1 say, Amelia came dowm, the Park Lane shoulder-knot aristocracy 
wondered more and more that such a thing could come out of 
Blocwisbury ; and Miss Crawley \vas fairly captivah d bv the 
sweet, blushing face of the young lady who came forward so 
timidly and so gracefully to pay her respects to the protector of 
her friend. 

“What a complexion, my dear. What a sweet voice!” Miss 
Crawley said, as they drove away wcslwaifl after the liilh‘ 
intervietv. “ My dear Sharp, your young friend is charming. 
Send for her to Park Lane, do you hear?” Miss Crawlev had a 
good taste. She liked natural manners -a little timidity onlv set 
them off. She liked pretty faces near her, as she liked pr(‘Uv 
pictures, and nice china. She talked of Amelia with raptuie half 
a dozen times that day. She mentioned her to Rawdon Crawley, 
who came dutifully to partake of his aunt’s chicken. 

Of course, on this, Rebecca insiantly stated that .\inelia w'as 
engaged to be married— to a Lieutenant Osborne- a very old flame. 

“Is he a man in a line-rcgimeiit ? ” Captain Crawley asked, 
remembering after an effort, as became a Guardsman, the number 
of the regiment, the — th. • 

Rebecca thought that w^as the regiment. “The captain’s 
name,” she said, “was Captain Dobbin.” , 

“A lanky, gawky fellow,” said Crawley, “tumbles 
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everybody. 1 know him ; and Osborne’s a fjoodish-looking; fellow, 
with large, black whiskers?” 

“Enormous,” Miss Rebecca Sharp said, “and enormously proud 
of them, I assure you.” ^ 

Captain Rawdon Crawley burst into a hoarse laugh by way of 
reply ; and being pressed by the ladies to explain, did so wlien 
the explosion of hilarity was over. “ He fancies he can play at 
billiards,” said he. “1 won two hundred of him at the ("ocoa 
Tree. He play, the young flat ! He'd h«ave played for anything 
that day, but his friend Captain Dobbin carried him off, hang 
him!” 

“ Rawdon, Rawdon, don’t be so wicked,” Miss Crawley remarked, 
highly pleased. 

“Why, ma’am, of all the young fellows I’ve seen out of the* 
line, I think this fellow’s the greenest. Tarquin and Deuceace 
get what money they like out of him. He’d go to the deuce 
to be seen with a lord. He pays their dinners at Greenwich, 
and they invite the company.” 

“And very pretty company too, I dare say.” 

“Quite right. Miss Sharp. Right; as usual, Miss Sharp. 
Uncommon pretty company -haw, haw !” and the captain laughed 
more and more, thinking he had madf a good joke. 

“ Rawdon, don’t be naughty !” his aunt exclaimed. 

“Well, his father’s a city man — immensely rich, they say. 
Hang those city fellows, th(‘y must bleed ; and I’ve not done with 
him yet, I can tell you. Haw, haw !” 

“Fie, Captain Crawley; 1 shall w'arn Amelia. A gambling 
husband ! ” 

“Horrid, ain't he, hey?” the captain said with great solemnity; 
and then added, a sudden thought having struck him: “Gad, 1 
say, ma'am, we’ll have him here.” 

“ Is he a presentable sort of a person ? ” the aunt inquired. • 

“ Presentable ? — oh, very well. You wouldn't sec any diflerence,” 
Captain Crawley answered. “ Do let's have him, when you 
begin to sec a few people ; and his what-dye-callcm — his inamorato 
-eh. Miss Sharp? that’s what you call it — comes. Gad, I’ll 
write him a note, ^md have him ; and I'll try if he can play piquet 
as well as billiards. Where does he live. Miss Sharp? ” 

Miss Sharp told Ciawley the lieutenant’s town address; and a 
few days after this conversation, Lieutenant Osborne received a 
letter, in Captain Rawdon's school-boy hand, and inclosing a note 
of invitation from Miss Crawley. 

Rebecca despatched also an invitation to her darling Amelia, 
who, you may be sure, was ready enough to accept it when 
she heard that George was to be of the party. It w'as arranged 
that Amelia was to spend the morning with the ladies of Park 
Lane, where all w'ere very kind to her. Rebecca patronised her 
with calm superiority : she was so much the cleverer of the two, 

« and her friend so gentle and unassuming, that she always yielded 
when anybody chose to command, and so took Rebecca’s orders 
with perfect meekn(*ss and good-humour. Miss Crawdey’s gracious- 
nesj was also remarkable. She continued her raptures about 
little Amelia, tallied about lier before her face as if she were a 
■ doll, or a servant, or a picture, and admired her with the most* 
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benevolent wonder possible. I admire that admiration which the 
genteel world sometimes extends to the commonalty. There is 
no more agreeable object in life than to see May Fair folks 
condescending. Miss Crawley’s prodigious benevolence rather 
fatigued poor little Amelia, and I' am not sure that of the three 
ladies in Park L:ine she did not find honest Miss Briggs the 
most agreeable. She sympathised with Briggs as with all 
neglected or gentle people : she w’asn’t wdiat you call a woman of 
spirit. 

George came to dinner — a repast en garqon wdth Captain Craw’^cy. 

The great family coach of the Osbornes transported him to 
Park Lane from Russell Square, w’here the young ladies, who 
were not themselves invited, and professed the greatest indifference 
^t^that slight, nevertheless looked at Sir Pitt Crawley’s n;^.mc in 
the “Baronetage,” and learned everything which that w'ork had 
to^ teach about the Crawley family and their pedigree, and the 
Binkies, their relatives, etc., etc. Rawdon Crawdey received George 
Osborne with great frankness and graciousness ; praised his play 
at billiards ; asked him wdien he would have his revenge ; and 
vras interested about Osborne’s regiment ; and would have pro- 
posed piquet to him that very evening, hut Miss Crawley 
absolutely forbade any gambling in her house ; so that the young 
lieutenant’s purse w’as not lightened by his gallant patron, for 
that day at least. How^cver, they made an engagement for the in'xt, 
somewhere ; to look at a horse that Crawdey had to stdl, and to 
try him in the Park ; and to dine together, and to pass the 
evening with some jolly feIIow\s. “That' is, if youVe not on duty 
to that pietty Miss Sedley,” Crawley said, with a knowing wink. 
“Monstrous nice girl, ’pon my honour, though, Osborne,” he 
w^as good enough to add. “ Lots of tin, I suppose, eh ? ” 

Osborne wasn’t on duty ; he would join Crawlev with pleahure : 
and Jhe latter, when they met the next day, praised' his new friend’s 
horsemanship— as he might with perfect honesty— and introduced 
him to three or four young men of the first fashion, whose acquain- 
tance immensely elated the simple young officer. 

“Hows little Miss Sharp, by the bye?” Osborne inquired of bis 
friend over their wine, with a dandified air. “Good-natured little 
girl that. Does she suit well at Queen’s Crawley? Miss Sedlev 
liked her a good deal last year.” 

Captain Crawley looked savagely at the lieutenant out of his 
little blue eyes, and watched him wdien he went up to resume 
his acquaintance wdth the fair governess. Her conduct must hav<* 
relieved Crawley if there was any jealousy in the bosom of that Life 
Guardsman. 


When the young man went up stairs, and after Osborne’s intro- 
duction to Miss Crawley, he walked up to Rebecca with a patronis- 
ing, easy swagger. He was going to be kind to her and protect 
her. He would even shake hands with her, as a friend of Amelia’s • 
and saying, “Ah, Miss Sharp ! how-dy-doo ? ” held out his left hand 
honour* expecting that she would be quite confounded at the 

Miss Sharp put out her right forefinger, and gave him a little* 
nod, so cool and killing, that Rawden Crawdey, watching the 
operations from the other room, could hardly resfrain his laughter 
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as he saw t'he lieutenant's entire discomfiture ; the start he ^ave, 
the pause, and the perfect clumsiness with which he at length con- 
descended to take the linger which was olTered for his embrace. 

“She’d beat the devil, by Jove!” the captain said, in a rapture; 
and the lieutenant, by way of beginning the conversation, agr^- 
ably asked Rebecca how she liked her new place. / 

“My place?” said Miss Sharp coolly; “how kind of you to 
remind me of it ! It’s a tolerably good place: the wages are pretty 
good — not so good as Miss Wirt’s, 1 believe, with your sisters 
in Russell Square. How are those young ladies ? — not that I ought 
to ask.” 

“ Why not? ” Mr. Osborne said, amazed. 

“ Why, they never condescended to speak to me, or to ask me 
into their house, whilst 1 was staying with AiiK lia ; but we poor^ 
governesses, you know, are used to sliglUs of this sort.” * 

“ My dear Miss Sharp !” Osborne ejaculated. 

“At least in some families,” Rebecca continued. “You can’t 
tliink what a difference there is though. We are not so wealthy 
in Hampshire as you lucky folks of tiie city. But then 1 am in 
a gentleman’s family — good old English stock. 1 suppose you 
know Sir Pitt’s father refused a peerage. And you see how I 
am treated. 1 am pretty comfortable. Indeed, it is rather a good 
place. But how very good of you to inquire ! ” 

Osborne was quite savage. The little governess patronised him 
and persijlcd him until this young British Lion felt quite uneasy ; 
nor could he muster sulllcient presence of mind to find a pretext 
for backing out of this most delectable conversation. 

“ 1 thuugh't you liked the city families pretty well,” he said 
haughtily. 

“ Last year, you mean, wdien I w'as fresh from that horrid vulgar 
school ? Of course I did. Doesn’t ev«*ry girl like to come home 
for the holidays? And how was I to know any better? But oh; 
Mr. Osborne, what a difterence eighteen months’ experience mattes ! 
—eighteen months spent, pardon me for saying so, with gentlemen. 
.As for dear Amelia, she, I grant you, is a pearl, and would be 
charming anywdiere. Tliere now, 1 see you are beginning to be 
in a good humour; but oh, these queer, odd city people! And 
Mr. Jos Howtis that wonderful Mr. Joseph?” 

“ It seems to me you didn't dislikt‘ that w'onderful Mr. Joseph 
last year,” Osborne said kindly. 

“ How severe of you ! Well, enirc nous, I didn’t break my heart 
about him ; yet if he had asked me to do what you mean by your 
looks (and very expressive and kind they are, too), 1 wouldn’t have 
.said no.” 

Mr. Osborne gave a look as much as to say, “ Indeed, how very 
obliging ! ” 

“ What an honour to have had you for a brother-in-law you are 
thinking? To be sister-in-law to George Osborne, Esquire, son of 
John Osljorne, Esquire, son of— w’hat w'as your grandpapa, Mr. 

•Osborne? Well, don’t be angry. You can’t help your pedigree, 
and 1 quite agree with you that I would have married Mr. Joe 
Sedley; for * could a poor penniless girl do better? Now you 
know the whole secret. Fm frank and open ; and, considering all 
things, it was vei^ kind of you to allude to the circumstance — 
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very kind and polite. Amelia dear, Mr. Osborne and I were talking 
about Jour poor brother Joseph. How is he?” 

Thus was George utterly routed. Not that Rebeexa was in the 
right ; but she had managed most successfully to put him in the 
wrong. And he now shamefully fled, feeling if he stayed another 
mii^te, that he would have been made to look loolish in the presence 
of Anelia. 

Though Rebecca had had the bet ter otf him, George was above 
the meanness of tale-bearing or revenge upon a lady — only he could 
not help cleverly confiding to Captain Crawley, next clav, some 
notions of his regarding Miss Rebecca — that she was a sh irp cine, 
a dangerous one, a desperate flirt, etc. ; in all ot which^ opinions 
Crawley agreed laughingly, and with every one ol which Miss 
Rebecca was made acquainted before twent\-lour hours weie over. 
Thfiy added to lier original regard for Mr. Osborne. Her woman’s 
instinct had told her that it was fleorge who had^ iiilerniplecl the 
success of her first love-passage, and she esteemed him accordingly. 

“1 only just warn you,” he said to R.iwdon Crawley, with a 
knowing look — he had bought the* horse, and lost some score ol 
guineas after dinner; “1 just warn you---l know women, and 
counsel you to be on the look-out.” 

“Thank you, my boy,” said Crawler, with a look of peculiar 
gratitude. “You’re wide awake, J sec^.” .And (ieorge went olf, 
thinking Crawh*) was quite Tight. 

He told Amelia of what he hatl done, and how he had counselled 
Rawdon Crawley — a devilish good, straightforward fellow-' to be 
on his guard against that little sly, schcMiiing Rebecca. 

“Against whom?^^ .\mclia cried. 

“ Your friend the governess.- -Don’t look so astonished.” 

“Oh, George, what have you done?” .Amelia said. For her 
woman’s eyes, which Love had *madr sharp-sighted, liad in one 
instant discovered a secret which was invisible to Miss (?rawb’y, 
to pcfor virgin Briggs, and above all, to the stupid peepers of 
that young whiskered prig, Lieutenant Osborne. 

For as Rebecca was shawling her in an upper apartment, where 
these two friends had an opportunity for a little of that secret 
talking and conspiring which fornih the delight of female life, 
Amelia, coming up to Rebecca, and taking her t^o little hands in 
hers, said, “Rebecca, 1 see it all.” 

Rebecca kissed her. 

And regarding this delightful secret, not one syllable more was 
said by either of the young women. But it was destined to come 
out before long. 

Some short period after the above events, and Miss Rebecca 
Sharp still remaining at her patroness’s house in Park Lane, une 
more hatchment might have been seen in Great Gaiiiil .Sirt*ei, 
figuring amongst the many which usually ornament that dismai 
quarter. It was over Sir Piit Crawley’s house; but it did nut 
indicate the worthy baronet’s demise. • 

It was a feminine hatchment, and indeed a few years bark had 
served as a funeral compliment to Sir Pill’s old moll^er, the late 
Dow'ager Lady Crawley. Its period of service over, the liatchment 
had come down from the 4ront of the house, and lived in 
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retirement somewhere in the back premises of Sir Pitt’s mansion. It 
reappeared now for poor Rose Dawson. Sir Pitt was a widower 
again. The arms quartered on the shield along with his own 
were not, to be sure, poor Rose’s. She had no arms. But the 
cherubs painted on the scutcheon answered as well for her as for ^r 
Pitt’s mother, and Resur^am was written under the coat, flanked my 
the Crawley Dove and Serpent. Arms and Hatchments, Resurgam, 

— Here is an opportunity for moralising ! 

Mr. Crawley had tended that otherwise friendless bedside. She 
went out of the world strengthened by such words and comfort as 
he could give her. For many years his was the only kindness 
she ever knew : the onl}' friendship that solaced in any wjiy that 
fcebb‘, lonely soul. Her heart was dead long before her body. 
She had sold it to become Sir Pitt Crawley’s wife. Mothers and. 
daughters are making the same bargain every day in Vanity 
Fair. 

When the demise took place, her husband was in London attend- 
ing to some of his innumerable schemes, and busy with his endless 
lawyers. H(‘ had found time, nevertheless, to call often in Park 
Laiv', and to despatch many notes to Rebecca, entreating her, 
enjoining her, commanding her to return to her young pupils in 
the country, wlm were now utterly without companionsliip during 
their mothers illness. But Miss Crawley would not hear of her 
departure ; for though there was no lady of fashion in London 
who would desert her friends more complacently as soon as she was 
tired of their society, and though few tired of them sooner, yet as 
long as her engnuement lasted her attachment was prodigious, 
she clung still with the greatest energy to Rebecca. ; 

The news of Lady Crawley’s death provoked no more grief or ' 
comment than might have been expected in Miss Crawley's famijy 
circle. “ 1 suppose 1 must put off my party for the 3 rd,” Mi*'S 
Crawley said ; and added, after a pause, “ I hope my brothter 
will have the decency not to marry again.” “What a confouAded 
rage Pitt will be in if he docs,” Rawdon remarked, with his usual 
regard for his elder brother. Rebecca said nothing. She seemed 
by far the gravest and most impressed of the family. She left the 
room before he went away that day ; but they met by chance below, 
as he was going aWay after taking leave, and had a parley together. 

On the morrow, as Rebecca was gazing from the window, she 
startled Miss Crawley, who was placidly occupied with a French 
novel, by crying out in an alarmed tone, “ Here’s Sir Pitt, ma’am ! ” 
and the baronet’s knock followed the announcement. 

“My dear, I can’t see him. 1 won’t see him. Tell Bowls not 
at home, or go down stairs and say Pm loo ill to receive any one. 
My nerves really won’t bear my brother at this moment,” cried 
out Miss Crawley, and resumed tlie novel. 

“She's too ill to see you, sir,” Rebecca said, tripping down to 
Sir Pitt, who was preparing to ascend. 

“So iivich the better,” Sir Pitt answered. “I want to scej^ow. 
Miss Becky. Come along a me into the parlour,” and they entered 
that apartment together. 

“ I wawntr you back at Queen’s Crawley, miss,” tlie baronet 
said, fixing his eyes upon .her, and taking ofl* his black gloves 
and his hat with* its great crape hat-band. His eyes had such ^ 
V.1-. H 
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a stranjje look, and fixed upon her so steadfastly, lliat Rebecca 
Sharp began almost lo tremble. 

“ 1 hope to come soon,” she said in a low voice, “as soon as Miss 
Crawley is better — and return to — to the dear cliildren.” 

^*You*ve said so these three months, Beck}",” replied Sir Pitt, 
“and still you go hanging on to my sister, who’ll lling you olT like 
an old shoe, when she’s wore you out. 1 tell \()ii l you. 

Pm going back to the vuneral. Will vou come back ? Yes 
or no.” 

“1 daren’t — I don’t think — it would be right — lo be alcnc — ^^with 
you, sir,” Becky said, seemingly in great agitation. 

“ 1 say agin, 1 want you,” Sir Pitt said, thumping the table. “ I 
can’t git pn without you. 1 didn’t see what it was till you 
»'W/jnt away. The house all goes wrong. Il's not the same place. 
All my accounts has got muddled agin, Vou tuns^ come bai k. Do 
come back. Dear Becky, do come.” 

“Come — as wbal, sir? ” Rebecca gaspeil out. 

“Come as Ladv Ciawlev, if 3 ’ou like,” the baronet ^aiil, j;rasplng 
his crape h;il. “ 'I'liere, will that zriiiisfv you? Como b.u k and 
be my wife. our vit vor’t. Birth be lianged. Voii're as g(K)d 
a lady as ever 1 see. You’ve got more brains in yoiir lit lie vinger 
than any baronet’s wife in the countv. Will vou come ? Yes 
or no ? ” ’ ' 

“Oh, Sir Pitt ! ” Rebecca said, very mnch moved. 

Say yes, Becky,” Sir Pitt continued. “ Pm an old man, but 
1 in ^good for twenty years. PJl make yon b.if)f)y, 
/.ee if 1 don t. You shall do wliat you like; and ’av It all vour 
l^own way. PIl make you a zetllement. I’ll do evervtbing le-l.ii. 
L«>ok year!” and the old man fell down on Ids knees and leered 
like a satyr. 

..-^^c|)ccca .started back, a picture of consternation. In the course 
ortbis hi.story we have never seen her lose her presence of mind ; 
but she did now, and she wept some of the most genuine tears tliat 
ever fell from her eyes. 

Oh, Sir Pitt ! ” she said. “Oh, sir — I~I’m married aheady ” 


CHAPTER XV. 

IN WHICH Rebecca’s husband appk.\rs for a short time. 

Every reader of a sentimental turn (and we desire no odi. r) must 
lave teen pleased with the tableau with which tl.o last acl >1 our 
httle drama concluded ; for what can be prelti.-r than an imZ 
of Love on his knees before Beauty? ' 

Beauty%oTm.^riHgtenefC Ss''whcn";Ie’m;';.c' her ' 

LTlSiosio^or^g- U- 

_Be^. Who. everV to ^tar^you. 
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“ Married ! married ! ” Rebecca said, in an agony of tears — 
her voice choking with emotion, her handkerchief up to her ready 
eyes, fainting against the maiitel-piccc — a figure of woe fit to melt 
the most obdurate heart. “ Oh, Sir Pitt, dear Sir Pitt, do not 
think me ungrateful for all your goodness to me. It is only your 
generosity that has extorted my secret.” 

“Generosity be hanged Sir Pitt roared out. “Who is it tu, 
then, you’re married ? Where was it ? ” 

“ Let me come back with you to the country, sir ! Let me watch 
over you as faithfully as ever ! Don’t, don’t separate me from 
dear Queen’s Crawley ! ” 

“The feller has left you, has he?” the baronet said, beginning, 
as he fancied, to comprehend. “Well, Becky — come back if you 
like. You can’t cat your cake and have it. Any ways I made ygu • 
a vair offer. Coom back as governess— you shall have it all your 
own way.” She held out one hand. She cried fit to break her 
heart ; her ringlets fell over her face, and over the marble mantel- 
piece where sin* laid il. 

“So the rascal ran off, eh?” Sir Pitt said, with a hideous 
attempt at consolation. “ Never mind, Becky, /*// take care of ’ee.” 

“Oh, sir! it would be the pride of my life to go back to 
Queen’s Crawley, and take care of the children, and of you as 
formerly, w'hcn you said you were pleased with the services of 
your little Rebecca. When I think of what you have just offered 
me, my heart fills with gratitude — indeed it docs. I can’t be your 
wife, sir ; let me— let me be your daughter ! ” 

Saying which, Rebecca went down on knees in a most tragical 
way, and, taking Sir Pitt’s horny black hand between her own two 
(which were very pretty and white, and as soft as satin), looked 
up in his face with an expression of exquisite pathos and con- 
fidence, when — when the door opened, and Miss Crawley sailed in. 

^Irs. Firkin and Miss Briggs, who happened by chance to bP at 
the parlour-door soon after the baronet and Rebecca entered the 
apartment, had also seen accidentally, through the key-hole, the 
old gentleman prostrate before the governess, and had heard the 
generous propos.'il which he made her. It was scarcely out of 
his moulli, when Mrs. Firkin and Miss Briggs had streamed up 
the stairs, had ruslied into the drawing-room where Miss Crawley 
was reading the French novel, and had given that old lady the 
astounding intelligence that Sir Pitt was on his knees proposing 
tc Miss Sharp. And if you calculate the time for the above dia- 
logue to lake place — the* time for Briggs and Firkin to fly to the 
drawing-room — tlie time for Miss Crawley to be astonished, and to 
drop her volume of Pigault le Brun — and the lime for her to come 
down stairs — you will see how exactly accurate this history is, and 
how Miss Ciawloy must have appeared at the very instant when 
Rebecca had assumed the attitude of humility. “It is the lady on 
the ground, and not the gentleman,” Miss Crawley said, with a look 
and voice of great scorn. 

“They told me that^row were on your knees. Sir Pitt: do kneel 
once more, and let me see this pretty couple ! ” 

“ 1 have thanked Sir Pitt Crawley, ma’am,” Rebecca said, 
rising, “and have told him that — that I never can become Lady 
Crawley.” 
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“ Refused him ! ** Miss Crawley said, more bewildered than ever. 

Brifj^ljs and Firkin at the door opened the eyes of- astonishnieiit 
and the lips of wonder, 

“Yes — refused,*’ Rebecca continued, with a sad, tearful voice. 

'‘And am I to credit iny ears that you absolutely proposed 
to her. Sir Pitt ? ” the old lady asked. 

“ Ees,” said the baronet, “ 1 did.” , 

“And she refused you as she saj's ? ” 

“ Ees,” Sir Pitt said, his features on a broad grin. 

“It does not seem to break your heart at any rate,” Miss 
Crawley remarked. 

“Nawt a bit,*’ answered Sir Pitt, wdth a coolness and good- 
humour which set Miss Crawley almost mad with bewldfrment. 
•That an old gentleman of station should fall on his k.ices to a 
penniless governess, and burst out laughing beciiuse she refused 
to marry him — that a penniless governess should refuse a baronet 
with four thousand a year — these were mysteries which Miss 
Crawley could never comprehend. It surpassed any complications 
of intrigue in her favourite Pigault le Brun. 

“ Pm glad you think it good sport, brother,” she continued, 
groping wildly through this amazement. 

“Vamous,” said Sir Pitt. “ Who’d ha* thought it! what a 
sly little devil! what a little fox it waws!” he muttered to 
himself, chuckling with pleasure. 

“Who’d have thought what?” cries Miss Crawley, stamping 
with her foot. “Pray, Miss Sharp, are you waiting ’br the 
Prince Regent’s divorce, that you don’t think our family good 
enougli for you ? ” 

“ My attitude,” Rebecca said, “ when you came in, ma’am, did 
not look as if I despised such an honour as this good — this 
noble man has deigned to offer me. Do you ihink 1 have no 
heag:? Have you all loved me, and been so kind to the poor 
orphan — deserted — girl, and am I to feel nothing? O my friends ! 
O my benefactors ! may not my love, my life, my duty, try to 
repay the conlldence you have shown me ? Do you grudge me 
even gratitude, Miss Crawley? It is too much — my heart is too 
full;” and she sank down on a chair so pathetically, that most 
of the audience present w^re perfectly melted witlf her sadness. 

“Whether you marry me or not, you’re a good little girl, Becky, 
and I’m your vriend, mind,” said Sir Pitt, and putting on his 
crape-bound hat, he walked away — greatly to Rebecca’s relief; 
for it was evident that her secret was unrevealed to Miss Crawley, 
and she had the advantage of a brief reprieve. 

Putting her handkerchief to her eyes, and nodding away honest 
Briggs, who would have followed her up stairs, she went up to 
her apartment; while Briggs and Miss Crawley, in a high state 
of excitement, remained to discuss the strange event, and Firkin, 
not less moved, dived down into the kitchen regions, and talked 
of it with all the mak? and female company there. • And so 
impressed was Mrs. Firkin with the news, that she thought r)roper 
to write off by that very night’s post, “with her humb?e duty to 
Mrs. Bute Crawley and the family at the Rectory, and Sir I'itl 
has been and proposed for to marry Miss Sharp, wherein she has 
j refused him to the wonder of all.” 
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The two ladies in the dining-room (where worthy Miss Briggs 
was delighted to be admitted once more to a conridcntial con- 
versation with her patroness) wondered to their hearts’ content at 
Sir Pill’s offer, and Rebecca’s refusal ; Briggs very acutely 
suggesting that there must have been some obstacle in the shkpc 
of a previous attachment, otherwise no young woman in ’ her 
senses would ever have refused so advantageous a proposal. 

“You w’ould have accepted it yourself, wouldn’t you, Briggs?” 
Miss Crawley said kindly. 

“Would it not be a privilege to be Miss Crawley’s sister?” 
Briggs replied, with meek evasion. 

“Well, Becky would have made a good Lady Crawley, after 
all,” Miss Crawley remarked (who was mollified by the girl’s 
refusal, and very liberal and generous now there was no call /or* 
her sarrifices). “She has brains in plenty (much more wit in 
her little finger than you have, my poor, dear Briggs, in all your 
head). Her manners are excellent now I have formed her. She 
is a Montmorency, Briggs, and blood ts something, though 1 
despise it for my part ; and she would have held her own amongst 
those pompous, stupid Hampshire people much better than that 
unfortunate ironmonger’s diiughter.” 

Briggs coincided as usual, and the “previous attachment ” was 
then discussed in conjectures. “You poor, friendless creatures 
are always having some foolish tenJre^*' Miss Crawley said. “You 
yourself, you know, were in love with a waiting master (don’t 
cry, Briggs — you’re always crying, and it won’t bring him to life 
again), and I suppose this unfortunate Becky has been silly and 
sentimental too — some apothecary, or house-steward, or painter, or 
young curate, or something of that sort.” 

“Poor thing, poor thing!” says Briggs (who was thinking of 
twenty-four years back, and that hectic young writing master 
wdiose lock of yellow hair, and whose letters, beautiful in. their 
illeglijiUty, she cherished in her old desk up stairs). “ Poor tning, 
poor thing!” says Briggs. Once more she was a fresh-cheeked 
lass of eighteen ; she was at evening church, and the hectic writing 
master and she were quavering out of the same pscalm-book. 

“ After such conduct on Rebecca’s part,” Miss Crawley said 
enthusiastically, ‘•our family should do something. Find out who 
is the olf/ct, Briggs. I’ll set him up in a shop; or order iny 
portrait of him, you know ; or speak to my cousin the bishop — 
and Pil i^o/er Becky, and we’ll have a wedding, Briggs, and you 
shall make the breakfast, and be a bride ’s-maid.” 

Briggs declared that it would be delightful, and vowed that her 
dear kliss Crawley was always kind and generous, and went up to 
Rebecca’s bedroom to console her and prattle about the offer, and 
the refusal, and the cause thereof; and to hint at the generous 
intentions of Miss Crawley, and to find out who was the gentleman 
that had the mastery of Miss Sharp’s heart. 

Rebecga was very kind, very alfectionate and affected — responded 
to Briggs’s offers of tenderness with grateful fervour — owned there 
was a secret attachment — a delicious mystery — what a pity Miss 
Briggs had* not remained half a minute longer at the key-hole I 
Relecca might, perhaps, have told i^ore : but five minutes after 
Miss Briggs’s arrival in Rebecca’s apartment, Miss Crawley actually , 
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made her appearance there — an unheard-of honour — her impalicnco 
had overcome her; she could not wait for the tardy opcr.ilioiis of 
her ambassadress : so she came in person, and ordered out 

of the room. And expressing" her approval of Rebecca’s conduct, 
she’ asked particulars of the interview and the previous transactions 
which had brought about the astonishing offer of Sir Pitt. 

Rebecca said she had long had soniq notion of the partiality 
with wdiich Sir Pitt honoured her (for he was in the habit of 
making his feelings known in a very frank and unreserved manner), 
but, not to mention private reasons with which she would not for j 
the present trouble Miss Crawley, Sir Pitt’s age, station, and h: hi»s 
were such as to render a marriage quite impossible ; and could 
a woman with any feeling of self-respect and any decency listen 
*to .proposals at such a moment, when the funeral of the lover’s 
deceased wife had not actuall}' taken place ? 

“ Nonsense, my dear, you would never have refused him had 
there not been some one else in the case,” Miss Crawley said, 
coming to her point at once. “Tell me the private reasons: what 
are the private reasons? There is some one; who is it that has 
touched your heart ? ” 

Rebecca cast down her eyes, and owned there was. “You 
have guessed right, dear lady,” she said, with a sweet, simple, 
faltering voice. “You wonder at one so poor and friendless 
having an attachment, don’t you ? I have never heard that povei ty 
was any safeguard against it. I wdsh it were.” 

“ My poor dear child,” cried MisL Crawley, who was always 
quite ready to be sentimental, “ is our passion unrequited, then ? 
Are we pining in secret ? Tell me all, and let me console you.” 

“ I wish you could, dear madam,” Rebecca said in the same 
tearful tone. “Indeed, indeed I need it.” And she laid her head 
upon Miss Crawley’s shoulder and wept there so naturally that the 
old i^idy, surprised into sympathy, embraced her with an almost 
maternal kindness, uttered many soothing protests of n'gard and 
affection for her, vowed that she loved her as a dauglitcr, and 
would do everything in her power to serve her. “And now who 
is it, my dear? Is it that pretty Miss Sedley’s brother? You 
said something about an affair with him. I’ll ask him here, my 
dear. And you shall have him . indeed you «jhall.*’ 

“ Don’t ask me now,” Rebecca said. “You shall know all sor)ii. 
Indeed you shall. Dear, kind Miss Crawley. — Dear friend, mav I 
say so ? ” 

“That you may, my child,” the old lady replied, kissing her. 

“ I can’t tell you now,” sobbed out Rebecca ; “1 am very 

miserable. But C3 ! love me always — promise you will love me, 
always.” And in the midst of mutual tears — for the emotions of 

the younger woman had awakened the sympathies of the elder 

this promise was solemnly given by Miss Crawley, who left her 
little blessing and admiring her as a dear, artless, tender- 
hearted, affectionate, incomprehensible creature. # 

And now she was left alone to think over the sudden and 
wonderful events of the day, and of what had been and what 
might have been. What think you were the private feelings of 
Miss, no (begging her pardon), of Mrs. Rebecca? If, a few ppgos 
I back, the present writer claimed the privilege' of peeping into 
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Miss Amelia Sedley’s bedroom, and understanding with the omnisci- 
ence of the novelist all the gentle pains and passions which were 
tossing upon that innocent pillow, why should he not declare 
himself to be Rebecca’s confidant too, master of her secrets, and 
seal-keeper of that young woman’s conscience ? 

Well then, in the first place, Rebc.cca gave way to some very 
sincere and touching regrets that a piece of marvellous good fortune 
should have been so near her, and she actually obliged to decline it. 
In this natural emotion every properly regulated mind will certainly 
share. Whiit good mother is there th<at would not commiserate a 
penniless spinster, who might have been my lady, and have shared 
four thousand a 3 'ear ? Wiiat well-bred young person is there in all 
Vanity Fair, who will not feel for a hard-working, ingenious, 
meritorious girl, who gets such an honourable, advantageous,# 
provoking ofler, just at the very moment when it is out of lier 
power to accept it? I am sure our friend Becky’s disappointment 
deserves and will command every sympathy. 

I remember one night being in the Fair myself, at an evening 
party. 1 observed old Miss Toady there .also present, single out 
for her special attentions and flattery little Mrs. Briefless, the 
barristers wife, w-ho is of a good family certainly, but, as we all 
know, is as poor as poor can be. 

What, I asked in my own mind, can cause this obsequiousness 
on the part of Miss Toady ; has Briefless got a county court, or 
has his wife had a fortune left her? Miss Toady explained 
presently, with that simplicitv which distinguishes all her conduct. 
“You know,” she said, “Mrs. Briefless is grand-daughter of Sir 
John Redhand, who is so ill at Cheltenham that he can’t last six 
months. Mrs. Briefless’s papa succeeds : so you see she will be 
a baronet’s daughter.” And Toady asked Briefless and his wife to 
dinner the very next w'cek. 

If the mere ch.ince of becoming a baronet’s daughter can procure 
a lady such homage in the world, surely, surely we may respect the 
agonies of a young woman who has lost the opportunity of becoming 
a baronet’s wife. Who would have dreamed of Lady Crawley dying 
so soon ? She was one of those sickly women that might have 
lasted these ten years — Rebecca thought to herself, in all the woes 
of repentance — aiftl I might have been my lady ! I might have 
led that old man whither 1 would. 1 might have thanked Mrs. 
Bute for her patronage, and Mr. Pitt for his insufferable condescen- 
sion. I would have had the town-house newly furnished and 
decorated. I would have had the handsomest carriage in London, 
and a box at the Opera ; and I would have been presented next 
season. All this vii^hf have been ; but now— now all was doubt 
and mystery. 

But Rebecca was a young lady of too much resolution and 
energy of character to permit herself much useless and unseemly 
sorrow for the irrevocable past ; so, having devoted only the proper 
portion q£ regret to it, she wisely turned her whole attention towards 
the future, wliich was now vastly more important to her. And she 
surveyed her position, and its hopes, doubts, and chances. 

In the firsSt place, she was married; that was a great fact. Sir 
Pitt knew it. She was not so much surprised into the avowal, as 
induced to make* it by a sudden calculation. It must have come. 
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some -day ; and why not now as at a later period ? He who would 
have married her liimself must at least be silent with rejjard to her 
marriage. But how Miss Crawley would bear the news was the 
great question. Misgivings Rebecca had : but she remembered 
all Miss Crawley had said ; the old lady’s avowed contempt for 
birth : her daring liberal opinions ; her general romsuitic propen- 
sities ; her almost doting attachment to her nephew, and her 
repeatedly-expressed fondness for Rebecca herself. She is so fond 
of him, Rebecca thought, that she will forgive him anything : she 
is so used to me that 1 don’t think she could be comfortable without 
me : when the iclaircissenient comes there will be a scene, and 
hysterics, and a great quarrel, and then a great reconciliation. At 
all events, , what use was there in delaying ? the die was thrown, 
«ai\d now or to-morrow the issue must be the same. And so, 
resolved that Miss Crawley should have the news, the young person 
debated in her mind as to the best means of conveying it to her ; 
and whether she should face the storm that must come, or fly and 
avoid it until its first fury was blown over. In this state of 
meditation she wrote the following letter : — 

“ Dearest Friend, — The great crisis which we have debated about so 
often is cmne. Half of my secret is known, and I have thought and 
thought, until I am quite sure that now is the time to reveal the whole of 
the mystery. Sir Pitt came to me this morning, and made — what do you 
think? — a declaration in form. Think of that! Poor little me. 1 might 
have been I-ady Crawley. How pleased Mrs. Bute would have been ; 
and ma tanie if 1 had taken precedence of her ! I might have been some- 
body's mamma, instead of Oh, I tremble, I tremble, when I think how 

soon we must tell all ! 

*‘Sir Pitt knows I am married, and not knowing to whom, is not very 
much displeased as yet. Ma tante is actually angry that I should have 
refused him. But she is all kindness and graciousness. She condescends 
to I would have made him a good wife ; and vows that she will be 
a mother to your little Rebecca. She will be shaken when she first hears 
the news. But need we fear an 3 rthing beyond a momentary anger? I 
think not : I am sure not She dotes upon you so (you naughty, good-for- 
nothing man), that she would pardon you anything: and, indeed, I 
believe, the next place in her heart is mine ; and that she would be 
miserable without me. Dearest I something tells mh we shall conquer. 
You shall leave that odious regiment : quit gaming, racing, and he a good 
boy ; and we shall all live in Park Lane : and ma tante shall leave us all 
her money. 

** I shall try and walk to-morrow at three in the usual place. If Miss 
B. accompanies me, you must come to dinner, and bring an answer, and 
put it in the third volume of * Porteus’s Sermons.' But, at all events, come 
to your own 

“R." 

“To Miss Eliza Styles, 

“ At Mr. Barnet's, Saddler, Knightsbridge." 

And I trust there is no reader of this little story who* has not 
discernment enough to perceive that the Miss Eliza Styles (an old 
schoolfellow, Rebecca said, with whom she had resumed an active 
correspondence of late, and who used to fetch these letters from 
the saddler’s) wore brass spurs, and large curling mustachios. and 
.was indeed no other than Captain Rawdon Crawley. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LETTER ON THE PIN-CUSHION. 

How they were married is not of the slij:jhtest consequence' to 
anybody. What is to hinder a captain who is a major, and a 
. young lady who is of age, from purchasing a license, and uniting 
themselves at any church in this town? Who needs to be told, 
that if a woman has a will, she will assuredly find a way? — My 
belief is, that one day, when Miss Sharp had gone to pass the 
forenoon with her dear friend Miss Amelia Sedley, in Russell 
Square, a lady very like her might have been seen entering a church 
in the city, in company with a gentleman with dyed mustachiofs. • 
who, after a quarter of an hour’s interval, escorted her back to the 
hackney-coach in waiting, and that this was a quiet bridal party. 

And who on earth, after the daily experience we have, can 
question the probability of a gentleman marrying anybody? How 
many of the wise and learned have married their cooks? Did 
not Lord Eldon himself, the most prudent of men, make a runaway 
match? Were not Achilles and Ajax both in love with their 
servant-maids? And are we to expect a heavy dragoon with strong 
desires and small brains, who had never controlled a passion in 
his life, to become prudent all of a sudden, and to refuse to pay 
any price for an indulgence to which he had a mind? If people 
only made prudent marriages, what a stop to population there 
would be ! 

It seems to me, for my part, that Mr. Rawdon’s marriage was one 
of the honestest actions which we shall have to record in any 
portion of that gentleman's biograph]^ which has to do with the 
present history. No one will S6iy it is unmanly to be captivated 
by a woman, or, being captivated, to marry her ; and the adnyra- 
tion, the delight, the passion, the w'onder, the unbounded confidence, 
and frantic adoration with which, by degrees, this big warrior got 
to regard the little Rebecca, were feelings which the ladies at least 
will pronounce were not altogether discreditable to him. When she 
sang, every note thrilled in his dull soul, and tingled through his 
huge frame. Wh?n she spoke, he brought all the force of his 
brains to listen and wonder. If she was jocular, he used to revolve 
her jokes in his mind, and explode over them half an hour afterwards 
in the street, to the surprise of the groom in the tilbury by his side, 
or the comrade riding with him in Rotten Row. Her words w^ere 
oracles to him, her smallest actions marked by an infallible grace and 
wisdom. “How she sings — how she paints,” thought he. “How 
she rode that kicking mare at Queen’s Craivley I ” And he would 
say to her in confidential moments, “ By Jove, Beck, you’re fit to 
be Commander-in-chief, or Archbishop of Canterbury, by Jove.” 
Is his case a rare one? and don’t we see every day m the world 
(many an* honest Hercules at the apron-strings of Omphale, and 
great whiskered Samsons prostrate in Delilah’s lap ? 

When, then, Becky told him that the great crisis was near, 
and the time for action had arrived, Rawdon expressed himself as 
ready to act under her orders, as he would be to charge with his 
I troop at the command of his colonel. There was no need for him 
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to pat his letter into the third volume of Porteus. Rebecca 
easily found a means to get rid of Briggs, her companion, and 
met her faithful friend in “ the usual place ” on the next day. 
She had thought over matters at night, and communicated to 
Rhwdoii the result of her deterininalions. He agreed, of course, 
to ‘everything ; was quite sure that it was all right ; that what she 
proposed was best ; that Miss Crawley would infallibly relent, or 
“come round,” as he said, after a time.* Had Rebecca’s resolutions 
been entirely different, he would have followed them as implicitly. 
“You have head enough for both of us, Beck,” said he. YoqVe 
sure to get us out of the scrape. I never saw your eqi.al, and 
l*ve met with sonic clippers in my time too.” And with this simple 
confession of faith, the love-stricken dragoon loft her to (‘xecute 
» li|]s part of the project which she had formed for the pair. 

It consisted simply in the hiring of quiet lodgings at Broripton, 
or in the neighbourhood of the barracks, for Captain and Mrs. 
Crawley. For Rebecca had determined, and very prudently, we 
think, to fly. Rawdon was only too happy at her resolve ; he hud 
been entreating her to take this measure any time for weeks past. 
He pranced oil* to engage the lodgings with all the impetuosity of 
love. He agreed to pay tw'o guineas a week so readily, that the 
landlady regretted she had asked him so little. He ordered in a 
piano, and half a nursery-houseful of flowers, and a heap of good 
things. As for shawls, kid gloves, silk stockings, gold French 
watches, bracelets, and perfumery, he sent them in with the 
profusion of blind love and unbounded credit. And having 
relieved his mind by this outpouring of generosity, he went and 
dined nervously at the club, waiting until the great moment of 
his life should come. 


The occurrences of the previous day ; the admirable conduct 
of Rebecca in refusing an oiTer so advantageous to her, the secret 
unhappiness preying upon her, the sweetness and silence with 
which she bore her aflliction, made Miss Crawley much more tender 
than usual. An event of this nature, a marriage, or a refusal, or 
a proposal, thrills through a whole houseful of women, and sets 
all their hysterical sympathies at w’^ork. As an observer of human 
nature, I regularly frequent St. George’s, Hanc^'cr Square, during 
the genteel marriage season ; and though 1 have never seen the 
bridegroom’s male friends give way to tears, or the beadles and 
the ofliciating clergy any way aflected, yet it is not at all un- 
common to see women who are not in the least concerned in 
the operations going on — old ladies who are long past marrying, 
stout, middle-aged females with plenty of sons and daughters, 
let alone pretty young creatures in pink bonnets, who are on 


their promotion, and may naturally take an interest in the 
ceremony — I say it is quite common to see the women present 
piping, sobbing, sniffling, hiding their little faces in their little 
useless pocket-handkerchiefs, and heaving, old and yoar.g, whU 
emotion. When my friend, the fashionable John Pimlico, married^ 
the lovely Lady Belftravia Green Parker, llie emotion was s(i 
general, that even the little, snulTy, old pew-opener; wlio In me 
into the seat, was in tears. And wherefore? I inquired of iiiv 
. own soul ; sae was not going to be married. • ^ 
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Miss Crawley and Bnfjfjs in a word, after the aflair of Sir Pitt, 
indulg^ed in the utmost luxury of sentiment, and Rebecca became 
an object of the most tender interest to them. In her absence, 
Miss Crawley solaced herself with the most sentimental of the 
novels in her library. Little Sharp, wdth her secret griefs, was 
the heroine of the day. 

That night Rebecca sang more sweetly and talked more 
pleasantly than she had ever been heard to do in Park Lane. 
She twined herself round the heart of Miss Crawley. She spoke 
lightly and laughingly of Sir Pitt’s proposal, ridiculed it as the 
foolish fancy of an old man ; and her eyes filled wdth tears, 
and Briggs’s heart with unutterable pangs of defeat, as she 
said she desired no other lot than to remain for ever with her 
dear benefactress. ‘‘My dear little creature,” the old lady sai^, • 
“ I don’t intend to let 5^ou stir for years, that you may depend 
upon it. As for going back to that odious brother of mine after 
what has passed, it is out of the question. Here you stay with 
me and Briggs. Briggs wants to go to see her relations very 
often. Briggs, )^ou may go when you like. But as for you, my 
dear, you must stay and lake care of the old w'oman.” 

If Rawdon Crawley had been then and there present, instead 
of being at the club nervously drinking claret, the pair might 
have gone down on their knees before the old spinster, avowed 
all, and been forgiven in a twinkling. But that good chance 
was denied to the young couple, doubtless in order that this 
story might be w’rltlen, in which numbers of their wonderful 
adventures are narrated — adventures which could never have 
occurred to them if they had been housed and sheltered under 
the comfortable, uninteresting forgiveness of Miss Crawley. 

Under Mrs. Firkin’s orders, in the Park Lane establishment, 
was a young woman from Hampshire, whose business it yas, 
among other duties, to knock at Miss Sharp’s door with that 
jug of hot water, which Firkin w'ould rather liave perished than 
liave presented to the intruder. This girl, bred on the family 
estate, had a brother in Captain Crawley’s troop, and if the 
truth were known, I dare say it would come out that she w^as 
aware of c(M lain* arrangements, which have a great deal to 
do with this history. At any rale, she purchased a yellow shawl, 
a pair of green boots, and a light blue hat with a red feather, 
w'ilh three guineas which Rebecca gave her ; and as little Sharp 
was by no means too liberal with her money, no doubt it was 
for services rendered that Betty Martin was so bribed. 

On the second day after Sir Pitt Crawley’s offer to Miss 
Sharp, the sun rose as usual, and at the usual hour Betty Martin, 
the up stairs maid, knocked at the door of the governess’s 
bedchamber. 

No answer was returned, and she knocked again. Silence 
^uninlerrupied ; and Betty, with the hot winter, opened the door 
and entered the chamber. 

The little white dimity bed was as smooth and trim as on 
the day previous when Betty’s own hands had helped to make 
it. Two little trunks were’ corded an one end of the room; 
and on the tabid before the window — on the pin-cushion — the 
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^reat. fat pin-ciisliion lined with pink inside, and twilled like a 
lady’s nightcap — lay a letter. It had been reposing there probably 
all night. 

Betty advanced towards it on tiptoe, as if she were afraid to 
awake it — looked at it, and round the room with an air c» 
great W'onder and satisfaction, took up the letter, and grinned 
intensely as she turned it round and over, and finally carried it 
in to Miss Brigg’s room below. 

How could Betty tell that the letter was for Miss Briggs, 

I should like to know? All the schooling Betty had was ;at 
Mrs. Bute Crawley’s Sunday School, and she could no more read 
WTitlng than Hebrew. 

** La, Miss Briggs,” the girl exclaimed — “oh, miss, something 
must have' happened — there’s nobody in Miss Sliarp’s room : the 
bed ain’t been slep in, and shc’ve run awaj% and left this letter 
for you, miss.” 

''What!''' cries Briggs, dropping her comb, the thin wisp of 
faded hair falling ov(T her shoulders; “an elopement! Miss 
Sharp a fugitive I What, what is this?” and she eagerly broke 
the neat seal, and, as they say, “devoured the contents” of the 
letter addressed to her. 

**Dkar Miss Briggs" (the refugee wrote), — “The kindest lieart in 
the world, as yours is, will pity and sympathise with me and excuse me. 
With tears, and prayers, and blessings, I leave the home where the 
poor oqihan has ever met with kindness and aiTection. Claims even 
superior to those of my benefactress call me hence. 1 go to my duty — 
to my husband* Yes, I am married. My husband commands me to 
seek the humble home which we call ours. Dearest Miss Briggs, 
break the news as your delicate sympathy will know how to do it — to 
my dear, my beloved I'riend and benefactress. Tell her, ere I went, I 
shed tears on her dear pillow' — that pillow that I have so often soothed 
in sickness — that I long again to watch. Oh, with what joy shall I 
return to dear Park Lane ! How I tremble for the answer which is to 
seal my fate! When Sir Pitt deigned to offer me his hand, an honour of 
which my beloved Miss Craw’lcy said 1 was deserving (my blessings go 
witli her for judging the poor orphan worthy to be her sister l)y 1 told 
Sir Pitt tliat I was already a wi/e. Even he forgave me. But my 
courage failed me when I sliould have told him all-^tliat 1 could not be 
his wife, for I attjy his daughter! I am w'cddcd to the best and most 
generous of men— Miss Crawley’s Raw'clon is my Rawdon. At his 
fxnnmand I open iiiy lips, and follow him to our humble home, as I would 
thrtmgh the world* Oh, my excellent and kind Iriend, intercede w'ith my 
Rawdon's beloved aunt for him and the poor girl to whom all his 
noble race have shown such unparalleled ajfcction. Ask Miss Crawley 
to receive her children* I can say no more, but blessings, blessings on 
all in the dear house I leave, prays 

“ Your affectionate and grateful, 

"Rkbkcca Crawley.” 

** Midnight*' 

Just as Briggs had finished reading this affecting and interesiing* 
document, wdiich reinstated her in her position as first confidante 
of Miss Crawley, Mrs. Firkin entered the room. Here’s Mrs. 
Bute Crawley just arrived^ by the mail from Hampshire, and 
wants some tea. — Will you come down and make* breakfast, miss ? ” 
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And to tlie surprise of Firkin, clasping^ her dressing-gown around 
her, the wisp of hair floating dishevelled behind her, the little 
curl-papers still sticking in bunches round her forehead, Briggs 
sailed down to Mrs. Bute with the letter in her hand containing 
the w'Oiidcrful news. 

“Oh, Mrs. Firkin,” gasped Betty, “scch a business. Miss 
Sharp liave a gone and run away with the capting, and they’re 
off to Gretny Green ! ” 

We would devote a chapter to describe the emotions of Mrs. 
Firkin, did not the passions of her mistress occupy our 
gcnteeler muse. 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley, numbed with midnight travelling, 
and warming herself at the newly crackling parlour tire, heaj^d • 
from Miss Briggs the intelligence of the clandestine marriage, 
she declared it was quite providential that she should have arrived 
at such a time to assist poor dear Miss Crawley in supporting 
the shock ; that Rebecca was an arlfiil little hussy of whom she 
had always had her suspicions ; and that as for Rawdon Crawley, 
she never could account for his aunt’s infatuation regarding him, 
and had long considered him a profligate, lost, and abandoned 
being. And this awful conduct, Mrs. Bute said, will liave at 
least this good eflect, it will open poor dear Miss Crawley’s eyes 
to the real character of this wicked man. Then Mrs. Bute had 
a comfortable hot toast and tea ; and ns there was a vacant room 
in the house now, there was no need for her to remain at the 
Glosler Coffee House where the Portsmouth mail had set her 
down, and whence she ordered Mr. Bovvls's aidc-de-camp, the 
footman, to bring away her trunks. 

Miss Crawley, be it known, did not leave her room until near 
noon — taking chocolate in bed in the morning, while Becky Sharp 
read the Moming^ Post to her, or otherwise amusing herself or 
dawdling. The conspirators below agreed that they would s]^are 
tile dear lady's feelings until she appeared in her drawing-room : 
meanwhile it was announced to her, that Mrs. Bute Crawley 
had come up from Hampshire by the mail, was staying at the 
Gloster, sent her love to Miss Crawdey, and asked for breakfast 
with Miss Briggs. • The arrival of Mrs. Bute, which would not have 
caused any extreme delight at anotli^r period, was hailed with 
pleasure now ; Miss Crawley being pleased at the notion of a gossip 
with her sister-in-luvv regarding the late Lady Crawley, tlie funeral 
arrangements pending, atid Sir Pitt’s abrupt proposal to Rebecca. 

It was not until the old lady W'as fairly ensconced in her usual 
armchair in t!ie drawing-room, and the preliminary embraces and 
inquiries had taken place between the ladies, that the conspirators 
thought it advisable to submit her to the operation. Who has not 
admired the artifices and delicate approaches with which woincMi 
“prepare” their friends for bad news? Miss Crawley’s two friiMids 
made such an apparatus of mystery before they broke the intelligence 
' to her, iflat they worked her up to the necessary degree of doubt 
and alarm. 

“And she refused Sir Pitt, my dear, dear Miss Crawley, prepare 
yourself for it,” Mrs. Bute said, “ because — because she couldn’t help 
herself.” 
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•‘Of course there was a reason,” Miss Crawley answered. “ .She 
liked somebody else. I told Brifjg's so 5 'esterday.” 

''Likes somebody else!” Briggfs gasped. “O niy dear friend, 
she is married already.” 

Married already,” Mrs. Bute chimed in ; and both sat with 
clasped hands looking from each other at their victim. 

“ Send her to me, the instant slie comes in. The little sly wretch : 
how dared she not to tell me ? ” cried out’ Miss Crawley. 

“ She won’t come in soon. Prepare yourself, dear friend— she’s 
gone out for a long lime — she’s — she’s gone altogether.” ; 

“ Gracious goodness, and who’s to make my chocolate ? Send 
for her and have her back ; I desire that she come back,” the old 
lady said. 

^ “ She de'eamped last night, ma’am,” cried Mrs. Bute. 

*“She left a letter for me,” Briggs exclaimed. “.She’s married 

“ Prepare her, for Heaven’s sake. Don’t torture her, my dear 
Miss Briggs.” 

" She’s married to whom ?” cries the spinster in a nervous fury. 

•• To — to a relation of ” 

“She refused Sir Pitt,” cried the victim. “ Speak at once. Don’t 
drive me mad.” 

“Oh, ma’am — prepare her. Miss Briggs — she’s married to 
Rawdon Crawley.” 

" Rawdon married — Rebecca — governess — nobod (ict out 

of my house, you fool, you idiot — you stupid old Briggs— how 
dare you? You’re in the plot — you made him marry, thinking 
that I’d leave my money from him — you did, Martha,” the poor 
old lady screamed in hysteric sentences. 

“ I, ma’am, ask a member of this family to marry a drawing- 
master’s daughter ? ” 

“Her mother was a Montmorency,” cried out the old lady, 
pulKng at the bell with all her might. 

“ Her mother was an opera girl, and she has been on the stage 
or worse herself,” said Mrs. Bute. 

Miss Crawley gave a final scream, and fell back in a faint. They 
were forced to take her back to the room which she had just quitted. 
One fit of hysterics succeeded another. The dottor was sent for — 
the apothecary arrived. Mrs. Bute took up the |)Ost of nurse by her 
bedside. “ Her relations ought to be round about her,” that amiable 
woman said. 

She had scarcely been carried up to her room, when a new 
person arrived to whom it was also necessary to break the news. 
This was Sir Pitt. “ Where’s Becky ? ” he said, coming in. 

“ Where’s her traps ? She’s coming with me to Queen’s Crawley.” 

“Have you not heard the astonishing intelligence regarding 
her surreptitious union ? ” Briggs asked. 

“What’s that to me?” Sir Pitt asked. “ 1 know she’s married. 
That makes no odds. Tell her to come down at once, and not 
keep me.” • 

“Are you not aware, sir,” Miss Briggs .asked, “that she has 
left our :oof, to the dismay of Miss Crawley, who is nearly killed by 
the intelligence of Captain Rawdon’s union with her ? ” 

When Sir Pitt Crawley heard that Rebecca w'as ^married to his 
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son, he broke out into a fury of language which it would do no 
good to repeat in this place, as, indeed, it sent poor Briggs 
shuddering out of the room ; and with her we will shut the door 
upon the figure of the frenzied old man, wild with hatred and 
insane with baffled desire. 

One day after he went to Queen’s Crawley, he burst like a 
madman into the room she had used when there — dashed open 
her boxes wdth his foot, and flung about her papers, clothes, and 
* other relics. Miss Ilorrocks, the butler’s daughter, took some 
of them. The children dressed themselves and acted plays with 
the others. It was but a few days after the poor mother had 
gone to her lonely burying-place ; and was laid, unwept and 
disregarded, in a vault full of strangers. 

Suppose the old lady doesn't come to,” Rawdon said to hfs 
little wife, as they sat together in the snug little Brompton 
lodgings. She had been trying the new piano all the morning. 
The new gloves fitted her to a nicety; the new shawls became 
her wonderfully ; the new rings glittered on her little hands, and 
the new watch ticked at her waist ; ** suppose she don’t come round, 
rh. Becky?” 

“/V/ make your fortune,” she said ; and Delilah patted Samson’s 
cheek. 

“You can do anything,” he said, kissing the little hand, “by 
Jove, you can ; and we’ll drive down to the Star and Garter, and 
dine, by Jove.” 


CHAPTER XVI 1. 

HOW CAPTAIN DOBBl.N BOUGHT A PIANO. 

If tliere is any exhibition in all Vanity Fair wdiich Satire and 
Sentiment can visit arm in arm together, where you light on 
the strangest contrasts, laughable and tearful, where you may be 
gentle and pathetic, or savage and cynical, with perfect propriety, 
it is at one of tliose public assemblies ; a crowd of which are 
advertised every da}*in the last page of the 7'imes newspaper, and 
over ■which the late Mr. George Robins used to preside with so 
much dignity. There arc very few London people, as I fancy, 
who have not attended at these meetings, and all with a taste for 
moralising must liave thought, with a sensation and interest not 
a little startling and queer, of the day when their turn shall come 
too, and Mr. Hammerdown will sell by the orders of Diogenes’s 
assignees, or wall be instructed by the executors, to ofler to public 
competition, the library, furniture, plate, wardrobe, and choice cellar 
of wines of Epicurus de ceased. 

Even with the most selfish disposition, the Vanity-fairian, as he 
witnesses Uiis sordid part of the obsequies of a departed friend, 
can’t but feel some sympathies and regret. My Lord Dives’s 
remains are in tlie family vault: the statuaries are cutting an 
inscription veraciously commemorating Isis virtues, and the sorrows 
of his heir, who is disposing of his goods. What guest at Dives’s 
stable can pass the 'familiar house without a sigh? — the familiar 
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hous^ of which the lights used to shine so cheerfully at seven 
o’clock, of which the hall-doors opened so readily, of which the 
obsequious servants, as you passed up the coinforlable stair, 
sounded your name from landing to landing, until it reached the 
apartment where jolly old Dives welcomed liis friends. What a 
number of them he had ; and what a noble way of entertaining 
them. How witty people used to be here who were morose when 
’they got out of the door; and how Courteous and friendly men 
who slandered and haled each other everywhere else ! He was 
pompous, but with such a cook what would one not swalloj^^? he 
was rather dull, perhaps, but would not such wine make any 
conversation pleasant? We must get some of his Burgundy at 
any price, the mourners cry at his club. “ I got this oox at old 
Dives’s shle,” Fincher says, handing it round: “one of 1-ouis 
XV, ’s mistresses — pretty thing, is it not? — sweet minialLrc;” and 
they talk of the way in wdiich young Dives is dissipating his fortune. 

How changed the house is, though ! The front is patched 
over w’ith bills, setting forth the particulars of the furniture 
in staring capitals. They have hung a shred of carp*'! out of an 
up stairs window — a half-dozen of porters are lounging on the dirty 
steps — the hall swarms w'ith dingy guests of Oriental countenance, 
who thrust printed cards into your hands, and offer to bid. Old 
w'omcn and amateurs have invaded the upper apartments, pinching 
the bed-curtains, poking into the feathers, shampooing the mattresses, 
and clapping the wardrobe drawers to and fro. Enterprising young 
housekeepers are measuring the looking-glasses and hangings to 
see if they will suit the new minage (Snob will brag for yeais 
that he has purchased this or that at Dives’s sale), and Mr. 
Hammerdown is sitting on the great mahogany dining-tables, in 
the dining-room below, waving the ivory hammer, and employing 
all the artifices of eloquence, enthusiasm, entreaty, reason, despair ; 
shouting to his people ; satirising Mr. Davids for his sluggishness ; 
inspiriting Mrs. Moss into action ; imploring, commanding, bellow- 
ing, until down comes the hammer like fate, and we pass to the 
next lot. O Dives, who would ever have thought, as we sat 
round the broad table sparkling w'ith plate and spotless linen, 
ever to have seen such a dish at the head of it as that roaring 
auctioneer ? • 

It was rather late in the sale. The excellent drawing-room 
furniture by the best makers, the rare and famous wines, selected 
regardless of cost, and with the well-known taste of the purchaser ; 
and the rich and complete set of family plate, had been sold on 
the previous days. Certain of the best wines (wiiich all had a 
great character among amateurs in the neighbourhood) had been 
purchased for his master, who knew them very well, by the butler 
of our friend John Osborne, Esquire, of Russell Square. A small 
portion of the most useful articles of the plale had been bought 
by some young stock-brokers from the city. And now the public 
being invited to the purchase of minor objects, it happened that 
the orator on the table was expatiating on the merilr; of a picture*, 
which he sought to recommend to his audience : it was by no 
means so select or numerous a company as liad attended the 
previous days of the auction. 

“ No. 369,” roared Mr. Efammerdown. “ Poctrait of a gentleman 
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on an elephant. Who’ll bid for the gentleman on the elephant? 
Lift up the picture, Blowman, and let the company examine this 
lot.” A long, pale, military-looking gentleman, seated demurely 
at the mahogany table, could not help grinning as this valuable 
lot was shown by Mr. Blowman. “Turn the elephant to the 
captain, Blowman. What shall we say, sir, for the elephant?” 
but the captain, blushing in a very hurried and discomfited 
manner, turned away his- head, and the auctioneer repeated his 
discomposure. 

“Shall we say twenty guineas for this work of art? — fifteen, 
five, name your own price. The gentleman without the elephant 
is worth five pound.” 

“ 1 wonder it ain’t come down with him,” said a professional 
wag, “he’s any how a precious big one;” at which (for the 
elephant-rider was represented as of a very stout figure) there was* 
a general giggle in the room. 

“ Don’t be trying to depreciate the value of the lot, Mr. 
Moss,” Mr. Hammerdown said; “let the company examine it as 
a work of art — the attitude of the gallant animal quite according 
to natur’ ; the gentleman in a nankeen jacket, his gun in his 
hand, is going to the chase ; in the distance a banyhann-tree and 
a pagody, most likely resemblances of some interesting spot in our 
famous Eastern possessions. How much for this lot? Come, 
gentlemen, don’t keep me here all day.” 

Some one bid five shillings, at wdiich the military gentleman 
looked towards the quarter from which this splendid offer had 
come ; and there saw another oflicer with a young lady on his 
arm, who both appeared to be highly amused with the scene, and 
to whom, finally, this lot was knocked down for half a guinea. 
He at the table looked more surprised and discomposed than ever 
when he spied this pair, and his head sank into his military collar, 
and he turned his back upon them, so as to avoid them altogether. 

Of all the other articles which Mr. Hammerdown had the honour 
to offer for public competition that day, it is not our purpose to 
make mention, save of one only ; this was a little square piano 
which came down from the upper regions of the house (the state 
grand piano having been disposed of previously); this the young 
lady tried, with^a rapid and skilful hand (making the officer 
blush and start again), and for it, when its turn came, her agent 
began to bid. 

But there was an opposition here. The Hebrew aide-de-camp 
in the service of the officer at the table bid against the Hebrew 
gentleman employed by the elephant purchasers, and a brisk 
battle ensued over this little piano, the combatants being greatly 
encouraged by Mr. Hammerdown. 

At last, when the competition had been prolonged for some 
time, the elephant captain and lady desisted from the race ; and 
the hammer coming down, the auctioneer said, “Mr. Lewis, 
twenty-five,” and Mr. Lewis’s chief thus became the proprietor 
of the Kttle square piano. Having effected the purchase, he sat 
up as if he was greatly relieved, and the unsuccessful competitors 
catching a glimpse of him at this moment, the lady said to her 
friend, “ Wliy, Rawdon, it’s Captain Dobbin.” 

1 suppose Becky was discontented with the new piano her 

V.F# * I . 
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husband had hired for her, or perhaps the proprietors of that 
instrument had fetched it away, declining further credit, or perhaps 
she had a particular attachment for the one which she had first 
tried to purchase, recollecting; it in old days, when she used to 
play upon it in the little sitting-room of our dear Amelia Sedley. 

The sale was at the old house in Russell Square, where we passed 
some evenings together at the beginning of this story. Good old 
John Sedley was a ruined man. His name had been proclaimed ■ 
as a defaulter on the Stock Exchange, and his bankruptcy, and 
commercial extermination had followed. Mr. Osborne’s butler 
came to buy some of the famous port wine to transfer to the 
cellars over the way. As for one dozen well-manufactured silver 
spoons and forks at per oz., and one dozen dessert ditto ditto, 

^ there were three young stock-brokers (Messrs. Dale, Spiggot and 
Dale, of Threadncedle Street, indeed), who having had dealings 
with the old man, and kindnesses from him in days when he was 
kind to everybody with whom he dealt, sent this little spar out of 
the wreck with their love to good Mrs. Sedley ; and with respect 
to the piano, as it had been Amelia’s, and as she might miss it 
and want one now, and as Captain William Dobbin could no 
more play upon it than he could dance on the tight-rope, it is 
probable that he did not purchase it for his own use. 

In a word, it arrived that evening, at a wonderful small cottage 
in a street leading from the Fulham Road — one of those streets 
which have the finest romantic names — (this was called St. Adelaide 
Villas, Anna-Maria Road, West) where the houses look like baby- 
houses ; where the people looking out of the first-floor windows, 
must infallibly as you think, sit with their feet in the parlours ; 
where the shrubs in the lillle gardens in front bloom with a 
perennial display of little children’s pinafores, little red socks, caps, 
etc. (polyandria polygynia) ; whence you hear the sound ol jingling 
spiUk'ts and women singing ; where little porterpots hang on the 
railings sunning themselves ; whither of evenings you see city 
clerks padding wearily : here it was that Mr. Clapp, the clerk 
of Mr. Sedley, had his domicile, and in this asylum the good 
old gentleman hid his head with his wife and daughter when the 
crash came. ^ 

Jos Sedley had acted as a man of his disposition would, when the 
announcement of the family misfortune reached him. He did not 
come to London, but he wrote to his mother to draw upon his 
agents for whatever money was wanted, so that his kind, bioken- 
spirited old parents had no present poverty to fear. This done, 
Jos went on at the boarding-house at Cheltenham pretty much as 
before. He drove his curricle ; he drank his claret ; he played his 
rubber; he told his Indian stories, and the Irish widow consoled 
and flattered him as usual. His present of money, needful as it 
was, made little impression on his parents ; and I have heard 
Amelia say, that the first day on which she saw her father lift up 
his head after the failure, was on the receipt of the ffacket of • 
forks and spoons with the young stock-broker’s love, over which 
he burst out crying like a child, being greatly more aflecled than 
even his wife, to whom the present was addressed. Edward Dale, 
the junior of the house, who purchased the spgons for the firm, 
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was, in fact, very sweet upon Amelia, and offered for her in spite 
of all. He married Miss Louisa Cutts (daughter of Higham and 
Cults, the eminent corn-factors), with a handsome fortune, in 1820; 
and is now living in splendour, and with a numerous family, at 
his elegant villa, M us well Hill. But we must not let the 
recollections of this good fellow cause us to diverge from the plain 
and principal history. 

I hope the reader has much too good an opinion of Captain and 
Mrs. Crawley to suppose that they ever would have dreamed of 
paying a visit to so remote a district as Bloomsbury, if they thought 
the family whom they pro[)Osed to honour with a visit were not 
merely out of fashion, but out of money, and could be serviceable 
to them in no possible manner. 

Rebecca was entirely surprised at the sight of the comfortable* 
old house where she had met with no small kindness, ransacked 
by brokers and bargainers, and its quiet family treasures given up 
to public desecration and plunder. A month after her flight, she 
had bethought her of Amelia, and Rawdon, with a horse-laugh, 
had expressed a perfect willingness to see young George Osborne 
again. “ He’s a very agreeable acquaintance, Beck,” the wag 
added. '’I’d like to sell him another horse. Beck. I’d like to 
play a few more games at billiards with him. He'd be what I 
call useful just now, Mrs. C. — ha, ha I ” by which sort of speech 
it is not to be supposed that Rawdon Crawley had a deliberate 
desire to cheat Mr. Osborne at play, but only wished to take that 
fair advantage of him which almost every sporting gentleman in 
Vanity Fair considers to be his due from his neighbour. 

The old aunt was long in “coming to.” A month had elapsed. 
Rawdon was denied the door by Mr. Bowls ; his servants could not 
get a lodgement in the house at Park Lane ; his letters were sent 
back unopened. Miss Crawley never stirred out — she was unwell 
— and Mrs. Bute remained still and never left her. Crawle}^ and 
his wif(* holli of thcMii augured evil from the continued presence 
of Mrs. Bute. 

“Gad, 1 begin to perceive now why she was always bringing 
us together at Queen’s Crawley,” Rawdon said. 

“What an artful little woman !” ejaculated Rebecca. 

“Well, / don*t*regret it, if you don’t,” the captain cried, still in 
an amorous rapture with his wife, who rewarded him with a kiss 
by way of reply, and was indeed not a little gratified by the 
generous confidence of her husband. 

“ If he had but a little more brains,” she thought to herself, 
“I might make something of him;” but she never let him 
perceive the opinion she had of him ; listened with indefatigable 
complacency to his stories of the .stable and the mess ; laughed at 
all his jokes; felt the greatest interest in Jack Spatterdash, whose 
cab-horse had come down, and Bob Martingale, who had been 
taken up in a gambling-house, and Tom Cinqbars, who was going 
to ride Ihe steeplechase. When he came home she was alert and 
happy ; when he went out she pressed him to go ; when he stayed 
at home, she played and sang for him, made him good drinks, 
superintended his dinner, warmed his slippers, and steeped his soul 
in comfort. The best of women (I have heard my grandmother 
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say) are hypocrites. We don’t know how much they -hide 
us : How watchful they are when they seem most artless and 
confidential ; how often those frank smiles which they wear so 
easily, are traps to cajole or elude or disarm — 1 don’t mean in 
your mere coquettes, but your domestic models, and paiaj^ons of 
female virtue. Who has not seen a ivoman hide the dulness of a 
stupid husband, or coax the fury of a savage one? We accept this 
amiable slavishness, and praise a woman, for it : we call this pretty 
treachery truth. ^A good housewife is of necessity a humbug ; 
and Cornelia’s husband was hoodwinked, as Potiphar was - only 
in a different way. 

By these attentions, that veteran rake, Rawdon Crawley, found 
himself converted into a very happy and submissive married man. 
His former, haunts knew him not. They asked about him once 
'or twice at his clubs, but did not miss him much : in those booths 
of Vanity Fair people seldom do miss each other. His scc.ud<‘d 
wife ever smiling and cheerful, his little comfortable lodgings, snug 
meals, and homely evenings, had all the charms of novelty and 
secrecy. The marriage was not yet declared to the woild, or 
published in the Morning Post All his creditors would have come 
rushing on him in a body, had they knowm that he was united to 
a woman without fortune. “ My relations won’t cry fie upon me,” 
Becky s.iid, with rather a bitter laugh ; and she tvas quite contented 
to wait until the old aunt should be reconciled, before she claimed 
her place in society. So she lived at Brompton, and meanwhile 
saw no one, or only those few of her husband’s male companions 
who were admitted into her little dining-room. These were all 
charmed wdth her. The little dinners, the laughing and chatting, 
the music afterwards, delighted all who p:irticipated in these 
enjoyments. Major Martingale never thought about asking to 
see the marriage license. Captain Cinqbars was perfectly enchanted 
with her skill in making punch. And young Lieutenant Spat tei dash 
(whq was fond of piquet, and whom Crawley tvould often invite) 
was evidently and quickly smitten by Mrs. Crawdey ; but her own 
circumspection and modesty never forsook her for a moment, and 
Crawley’s reputation as a fire-eating and jealous warrior was a 
further and complete defence to his little wife. 

There are gentlemen of very good blood and fashion in tliis 
city w’ho never have entered a lady’s drawing-rooiA ; so that though 
Rawdon Crawley’s marriage might be talked about in bis county, 
where, of course, Mrs. Bute had spread the news, in London it 
was doubted, or not heeded, or not talked about at all. He ]i^•ed 
comfortably on credit. He had a large capital of debts, which, laid 
out judiciously, will carry a man along for many years, and on 
which certain men about town contrive to live a hundred limes 
better than even men with ready-money can do. Indeed, wiio 
is there that walks London streets, but can point out a half-dozen 
of men riding by him splendidly, while he is on foot, courted by 
fashion, bowed into their carriages by tradesmen, denying them- 
selves nothing, and living on who knows what? We sec J uk 
Wiflless prancing in the Park, or darting in his brougliam d.iwn 
Pah Mall: we Mt his dinners served on his miraculous plate 

How did this begin,” we say, “or where will it end’” “ Mv 
dear fellow,” I heard Jack once say, “I owe mone^r in every capital 
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in Europe.** The end must come some day, but in the meantime 
Jack thrives as much as ever ; people are ^lacl enough to shake 
him by the hand, ignore the little dark stories that are whispered 
every now and then against him, and pronounce him a good-natured, 
jovial, reckless fellow. 

Truth obliges us to confess that Rebecca had married a gentleman 
of this order. Everything was plentiful in his house but ready- 
money, of which their minage pretty early felt the want ; and 
reading the Gazette one day, coming upon the announcement of 
“ Lieutenant G. Osborne to be captain by purchase, vice Smith, 
wiio exchanges,” Rawdon uttered that sentiment regarding 
Amelia's lover, which ended in the visit to Russell Square. 

WluMi Rawdon and his wife wished to communicate with Captain 
Dobbin at the sale, and to know' particulars of the catastrophe which ^ 
had befallen Rebecca's old acquaintances, the captain had vanishdH ; 
and such information as they got was from a siray porter or broker 
at the auction. 

Look at them with their hooked beaks,” Becky said, getting 
into tl)e buggy, her picture under her arm in great glee. “ They Ve 
like vultures after a battle.” 

“ Don’t know. Never w^as in action, my dear. Ask Martingale, 
he was in Spain, aide-de-camp to General Blazes.” 

“ He was a very kind old man, Mr. Sedley,” Rebecca said ; “ I’m 
realh sorry he's gone wrong.” 

“Oh, stock-brokers— bankrupts — used to it, you know,” Rawdon 
replied, cutting a fly off the horse’s ear. 

“ 1 w'ish we could have alforded some of the plate, Rawdon,” 
the wife continued sentimentally. “ Five-and-twenty guineas was 
monstrously dear for that little piano. We chose it at Broadw'ood’s 
for Amcdia, w'heii she came from school. It only cost flve-and-thirty 
then.” 

“ What-d’ye-call-im Osborne w'ill cry ofl' now', I suppose, since the 
fainllv is smashed. How cut up your pretty little friend v/ilt be: 
hey, B' ckv?” 

“1 d.ire say she'll recover it,” Becky said, with a smile; and 
they drove on ana talked about something else. 


CHAPTER XV HI. 

WHO PLAYED ON THE PIANO CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT? 

Our surprised story now finds itself for a moment among very 
famous evvnta and personagts, and hanging on to the skirls of 
history. When the eagles of Napoleon Bonaparte, the Corsican . 
upstart, W'ore flying from Provence, wdiere they had perched after ' 
a brief sojourn in Elba, and from steeple to steeple until they 
reached ihe lowers of Notre Dame, I w'onder wdiether the Imperial 
birds had any eye for a little corner of the parish of Bloomsbury, 
London, W'hich you might have thought so quiet, that even the 
whirring and flapping of those mighty wings would pass unobserved 
thcie ? 

‘‘Napoleon has* landed at Cannes.” Sucli news might create a. 
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panic, at Vienna, and cause Russia to drop his cards, and take 
Prussia into a corner, and Talleyrand and Metternich to wag^ their 
heads together, while Prince Hardenberg, and even the present 
Marquis of Londonderry, were puzzled : but how w'as this intelli- 
gence to affect «'i young lady in Russell Square, before wliose^ door 
the watchman sang the hours when she was asleep ; who, it she 
strolled in the Square, was guarded there by the railings and the 
beadle ; who, if she walked ever so short a distance to buy a 
ribbon in Southampton Row, was followed by black Sambo with 
an enormous cane; who was always cared for, dres!-ed, .put to 
bed, and watched over by ever so many guardian angels, with 
and without wages. Bon Bieu, 1 say, is it not hard that the 
fateful rush of tlie great Imperial struggle can't take ph cc without 
affecting a poor little harmless girl of eighteen, wdio is occupied 
ill billing and cooing, or working muslin collars in Russell 
Square? You, too, kindly, homely flower! — is the great roaring 
war tempest coming to sweep you down, here, although cowering 
under the shelter of Holborn ? Yes ; Napoleon is flinging his last 
stake, and poor little Emmy Sedley’s happiness lorms, somehow, 
part of it. 

In the first place, her father’s fortune was swept down with that 
fatal news. All his speculations had of late gom* wrong with 
the luckless old gentleman. Ventures had failed: mei chants had 
broken : funds had risen wdien he calculated they would tall. W’hat 
need to particularise? If success is rare and slow, everybody knows 
how quick and easy ruin is. Old Sedley had ke[)t his own sad 
counsel. Everything seemed to go on as usual in the Cjuiet, 
opulent house : the good-natured mistress pursuing, quite unsus- 
piciously, her bustling idleness, and daily easy avocations ; the 
daughter absorbed still in one sellish, tender thought, and quite 
regardless of all the world besides, when that final crash came 
under which the worthy family fell. 

One night, Mrs. Sedley w^as writing cards for a party; the 
Osbornes had given one, and she must not be behindhand ; 
John Sedley, who had come home ver}^ late from the city, sat 
silent at the chimney side, while his wife was prattling to him ; 
Emmy had gone up to her room ailing and low-spirited. “ She’s 
not happy,” the mother went on. “ George •Osborne neglects 
her. I’ve no patience with the airs of those people. The girls have 
not been in the house these three weelis ; and George lias been 
twice in town without coming. Edward Dale saw him at the 
Opera. Edward would marry her. I’m sure ; and there’s Captain 
Dubbin who, I think, would — only 1 hale all army men. Such a 
dandy as George has become. With his military airs, indeed ! 
We must show some folks that we’re as good as they. Only 
give Edward Dale any encouragement, and you’ll see. We must 
have a party, Mr. S. Why don’t you speak, John? Shall I say 
Tuesday fortnight? Why don’t you answer? Good God, John, 
what has happened ? ” 

John Sedley sprang up out of his chair to meet his wife, who 
ran to him. He seized her in his arms, and said with a hasty 
voice, “We’re ruined, Mary. We’ve got the world to begin over 
again, dear. It’s best that^^ou should know all, and at once.” 
As he spoke, he trembled in every limb, and* ^inost lell. He 
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thought tht news would have overpowered his wife — his wife, to 
whom he had never said a hard word. But it was he tliaC was 
the most moved, sudden as the shock was to her. When he 
sank back into his seat, it was the wife that took the office of 
consoler. She took his trembling hand, and kissed it, and put.it 
round her neck: she called him her John — her dear John — her. 
old man — her kind old man : she poured out a hundred words 
of incoherent love and tenderness ; her faithful voice and simple 
caresses wrought this sad heart up to an inexpressible delight and 
anguish, and clieered and solaced his overburdened soul. 

Only once in the course of the long night as they sat together, 
and poor Sedley opened his pent-up soul, and told the story of 
his losses and embarrassments — the treason of some of his oldest 
friends, the manly kindness of some from whom he never could 
have expected it — in a gt?neral confession — only once did the faithful * 
wife give way to emotion. 

“ My God, my God, it will break Emmy’s heart,” she said. 

The father had forgotten the poor girl. She was lying, awake 
and unhappy, overhead. In the midst of friends, home, and kind 
parents, she was alone. To how many people ciin any one tell 
all ? Who will be open where there is no sympathy, or has call 
to speak to those who never can understand ? Our gentle Amelia 
was thus solitary. She had no confidante, so to speak, ever since 
she had anything to confide. She could not tell the old mother 
her doubts and cares : the would-be sisters seemed every day more 
strange to her. And she had misgivings and fears which she 
dared not acknowledge to herself, though she w^as always secretly 
brooding over tliem. 

Her heart tried to persist in asserting that George Osborne 
w-as worthy and faithful to her, though she knew otherwise. 
How many a thing had she said, and got no echo from him. 
How many suspicions of selfishness and indilTerence had she to 
encounter and obstinately overcome. To wdiom could the poor ^ttle 
martyr tell these daily struggles and tortures? Her hero himself 
only half understood her. .She did not dare to own that the man 
she loved was her inferior ; or to feci that she had given her heart 
away too soon. Given once, the pure, bashful maiden was too 
modest, too tcnde|;, too trustful, too weak, too much woman to 
recall it. We are Turks with the affections of our women ; and ; 
have made (hem subscribe to our doctrine too. We let their bodies ! 
go abroad liberally enough, with smiles and ringlets and pink . 
bonnets to disguise them instead of veils and yakmaks. But their 
souls must be seen by only one man, and they obey not unwillingly, 
and consent to remain at home as our slaves — ministering to us 
and doing drudgery for us. 

So imprisoned and tortured was this gentle little heart, when in 
the month of March, Anno Domini 1815, Napoleon landed at Cannes, 
and Louis XVI 11 . fled, and all Europe was in alarm, and the funds 
fell, and old John Sedley was ruined. 

We are not going to follow the worthy stock-broker through 
those last pangs and agonies of ruin through w'hich he passed 
bef jre his commercial demise befell. I'hey declared him at the Stock 
Exchange ; he waa absent from his house of business : his bills 
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were protested : his act of bankruptcy formal. The house and 
furniture of Russell Square were seized and sold up, and he and 
his family were thrust away, as we have seen, to hide their heads 
where they mij^ht. 

John Sedley had not the heart to review the domestic establish- 
ment who have appeared now and anon in our pages, and of 
whom he was now forced by poverty to take leave. The wages 
of those w'orthy people were discharged with that punctuality 
which men frequently show who only owe in great sums — they 
were sorry to leave good places — but they did not break tln*ir hearts 
at parting from their adored master and mistress. Amelia’s m'aid 
was profuse in condolences, but w^ent off quite resigned to 
belter herself in a gentecler quarter of the town. Black Sambo, 
with the infatuation of his profession, determined on setting 
^up a public-house. Honest old Mrs. Blenkiiisop indeed, who had 
seen the birth of Jos and Amelia, and the wooing of John Sedley 
and his wife, was for staying by them without w.ages, having 
amassed a considerable sum in their service : and she accompanied 
the fallen people into their new and humble place of refuge, where 
she tended them and grumbled against them for a while. 

Of all Sedley’s opponents in his debates with his creditors 
which now ensued, and harassed the feelings of the humiliated old 
gentleman so severely, that in six weeks he oldened more than he 
had done for fifteen years before — the most determined and 
obstinate seemed to be John Osbotne, his old friend and neighbour. — 
John Osborne, wdiom he had .set up in life~who was under a 
hundred obligations to him — and whose son was to marry Sedley’s 
daughter. Any one of these circumstances would account for the 
bitterness of Osborne’s opposition. 

When one man has been under very remarkable obligations to 
another, with whom he subsequently quarrels, a common sense of 
decency, as it were, makes of the former a much severer enemy 
thane a mere stranger would be. To account for your own hard- 
heartedness and ingratitude in such a case, you are bound to prove 
the other parly’s crime. It is not that you are selfish, brutal, and 
angry at the failure of a speculation — no, no — it is that your partner 
has led you into it by the basest treachery and the most sinister 
motives. From a mere sense of consistency, a {^^rsecutor is bound 
to show that the fallen man is a villain— otherwise he, the persecutor, 
is a wretch himself. 

And, as a general rule, which may make all creditors who are 
inclined to be severe pretty comfortable in their minds, no men 
embarrassed are altogether honest, very likely. They conceal some- 
thing ; they exaggerate chances of good-luck, hide away the real 
state of affairs, say that things are flourishing when they are hope- 
less : keep a smiling face (a dreary smile it is) upon the verge of 
bankruptcy ; are ready to lay hold of any pretext for delay, or of any 
money, so as to slave off the inevitable ruin a few days longer. 
“ Down with such dishonesty,” says the creditor in triumph, and 
reviles his sinking enemy. “You fool, why do you catch at a' 
straw ? ” calm good sense says to the man that is drowning. “ You 
villain, why do you shrink from plunging into the. irretrievable 
Gazette?'^ says prosperity to the poor devil battling in that black 
gulf. Who has not remarked the readiness with, which the closest 
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of friends and honestest of men suspect and accuse each ott^er of 
cheating when they fall out on money matters? Everybody does 
it. Everybody is right, I suppose, and the world is a rogue. 

Then Osborne had the intolerable sense of former benefits 
to goad and irritate him : these are always a cause of hostility 
aggravated. Finally, he had to break off the match between 
Sedle/s daughter and his son ; and as it had gone very far indeed, 
and as the poor girl’s happiness and perhaps character were com- 
* promised, it was necessary to show the strongest reasons for 
the rupture, and for John Osborne to prove John Scdlcy to be a 
very bad character indeed. 

At the meetings of creditors, then, he comported himself with a 
savageness and scorn towards Scdlcy. which almost succeeded in 
breaking the heart of that ruined, bankrupt man. On George’s ^ 
intercourse with Amelia he put an instant veto — menacing the 
youth with maledictions if he broke his commands, and vilipending 
the poor innocent girl as the basest and most artful of vixens. 
One of the great conditions of anger and hatred is, that you 
must tell and believe lies against the hated object, in order, as we 
said, to be consistent. 

When the great crash came — the announcement of ruin, and the 
departure from Russell Square, and the declaration that all was 
over between her and George — all over between her and love, her 
and happiness, her and faith in the world— a brutal letter from 
John Osborne told her in a few curt lines that her father’s con- 
duct had been of such a nature that all engagements between the 
families were at an end — when the final award came, it did not 
shock her so much as her parents, as her mother rather expected 
(for John Scdlcy himself was entirely prostrate in the ruins of 
his own affairs and shattered honour). Amelia look the news 
very palely and calmly. It was only the confirmation of the dark 
presages which had long gone before. It was the mere reading 
of the .sentence — of the crime she had long ago been guilty -•■the 
crime ol loving wrongly, too violently, against reason. She told 
no more of her thoughts now than she had before. She seemed 
scarcely more unhappy now when convinced all hope was over, than 
before when she felt but dared not confess that it w'as gone. So 
she changed fromt the large house to the small one without any 
mark or difference ; remained less in her little room for the most 
part ; pined silently ; and died away day by day. 1 do not mean 
to say that all females are so. My dear Miss Bullock, 1 do not 
think your heart would break in this way. You are a strong- 
minded young woman with proper principles. I do not venture 
to say that mine would ; it has suffered, and, it must be confessed, 
survived. But there are some souls thus gently constituted, thus 
frail, and delicate, and tender. 

Whenever old John Sedley thought of the affair between George 
and Amelia, or alluded to it, it was with bitterness almost as great 
as Mr. Qsborne himself had shown. He cursed Osborne and his 
^family as heartless, wicked, and ungrateful. No power on earth, 
he swore, would induce him to marry his daughter to the son of 
such a villain, and he ordered Emmy to banish George from her 
mind, and to return all the presents and letters which she had ever 
had from him. 
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She. promised acquiescence, and tried to obey. She put up the 
two or three trinkets ; and, as for the letters, she drew them out 
of the place where she kept them ; and read them over — as if she 
did not know them by heart already : but she could not part with 
them. That effort was too much for her; she placed them back 
in her bosom again — as you have seen a woman nurse a child 
that is dead. Young Amelia felt that she would die or lose her 
senses outright, if torn away from this last consolation. How she 
used to blush and lighten up when those letters came ! How 
she used to trip away with a beating heart, so that she might 
read unseen. If they were cold, yet how perversely this fond little 
soul interpreted them into warmth. If they were short or selfish, 
what excuses she found for the writer 1 
9 It was oVer these few worthless papers that she brooded and 
biboded. She lived in her past life — every letter seemed to recall 
some circumstance of it. How w^ell she remembered them all ! 
His looks and tones, his dress, what he said and how — these relics 
and remembrances of dead affection were all that were left her in 
the world, and the business of her life, to watch the corpse of 
Love. 

To death she looked with inexpressible longing. “Then,” she 
thought, “ I shall always be able to follow him.” 1 am not 
praising her conduct or setting her up as a model for Miss Bullock 
to imitate. Miss B. knows how to regulate her feelings better 
than this poor little creature. Miss B. would never have com- 
mitted herself as that imprudent Amelia had done ; pledged her 
love irretrievably ; confessed her heart away, and got back nothing 
— only a brittle promise which was snapped and worthless in a 
moment. A long engagement is a partnership wdiich one party is 
1 free to keep or to break, but which involves all the capital of the 
other. 

Be cautious then, young ladies : be wary how you engage. Be 
shy 6f loving frankly ; never tell all 5 "Ou feel, or (a better way still) 
feel very little. See the consequences of being prematurely honest 
and confiding, and mistrust yourselves and everybody. Get your- 
selves married as they do in France, where the lawyers are the 
bride’s-maids and confidantes. At any rate, never have any feelings 
which may make you uncomfortable, or make aay promises which 
you cannot at any required moment command and withdraw. 
That is the way to get on, and be respected, and have a virtuous 
character in Vanity Fair. 

If Amelia could have heard the comments regarding her which 
were made in the circle from which her father’s ruin had just 
driven her, she would have seen what her own crimes were, and 
how entirely her character was jeopardised. Such criminal impru- 
dence Mrs. Smith never knew of; such horrid familiarities Mrs. 
Brown had always condemned, and the end might be a warn i tig 
to her daughters. “Captain Osborne, of course, could not marry 
a bankrupt’s daughter,” the Miss Dobbins said. “It \^as quite 
enough to have been swindled by the father. As for that little* 
Amelia, her folly had really passed all ” 

“All what?” Captain Dobbin roared out. “Haven’t they been 
engaged ever since they wefe children? Wasn’t it as good as a 
, marriage ? Dare any soul on earth breathe a •word against the 
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sweetest, tlie purest, the tenderest, the most angelic of young 
women ? ” 

“ La, William, don’t be so highly-lighty with us. We’re not 
men. We can’t fight you,” Miss Jane said. “ We’ve said nothing 
against Miss Sedley ; but that her conduct throughout was 
most imprudent^ not to call it by any worse name ; and that her 
parents are people wdio certainly merit their misfortunes.” 

“ Hadn’t you better, now that Miss Sedley is free, propose 
for her yourself, William ? ” Miss Ann asked sarcastically. “ It 
would be a most eligible family connection. He ! he ! ” 

“I marry her!” Dobbin said, blushing very much and talking 
quick. “ If you are so ready, young ladies, to chop and change, 
do you suppose that she is ? Laugh and sneer at that angel. She 
can’t hear it ; and she’s miserable and unfortunate, and 'deserves to 
be laughed at. Go on joking, Ann. You’re the wit of the family, 
and the others like to hear it.” 

“ I must tell you again we’re not in a barrack, William,” Miss Ann 
remarked. 

“In a barrack, by Jove — I wish anybody in a barrack would 
say what you do,” cried out this up roused British lion. “ I should 
like to hear a man breathe a word against her, by Jupiter. But men 
don’t talk in this way, Ann : it’s only women, who get together, and 
hiss, and shriek, and cackle. There, get away — don’t b(*gin to cry. 

I only said you were a couple of geese,” Will Dobbin said, perceiving 
Miss Ann’s pink eyes were beginning to moisten as usual. “Well, 
you’re not geese, you’re swans — anything you like, only do, do leave 
Miss Sedley alone.” 

Anything like William’s infatuation about that silly little flirting, 
ogling thing was never known, the mamma and sisters agreed 
together in thinking; and they trembled lest her engagement being 
oil’ with Osborne, slic should take up immediately her other admirer 
and captain. In which forebodings these worthy young women 
no doubt judged according to the best of their experience ; or rJIther 
(for as yet they had had no opportunities of marrying or of jilting) 
according to their own notions of right and wrong. 

“It is a mercy, mamma, that the regiment is ordered abroad,” 
the girls said. “ This danger, at any rate, is spared our brother.” 

Such, indeed, wf.s the fact ; and so it is that the French emperor 
comes in to perform a part in this domestic comedy of Vanity Fair 
which we are now playing, and which would never have been 
enacted without the intervention of this august mute personage. 
It was he that ruined the Bourbons and Mr. John Sedley. It was 
he whose arrival in his capital called up all France in arms to 
defend him there ; and all Europe to oust him. While the French 
nation and army were swearing fidelity round the eagles in the 
Ch.amp de Mai, four mighty European hosts were getting in motion 
for the great chasse a Vaigle ; and one of these was a British army, 
of which two heroes of ours, Captain Dobbin and Captain Osborne, 

^ formed apportion. 

The news of Napoleon’s escape and landing was received by the 
gallant — th with a fiery delight and enthusiasm, which everybody 
can understand who knows that famous corps. From the colonel 
to the smallest drummer in the regiment, all were filled with hope 
and ambition and patriotic fury; and thanked the French emperor. 
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as foe a personal kindness in coming to disturb the peace of Europe. 
Now was the time the — th had so long panted for, to show their 
comrades in arms that they could fight as well as the Peninsular 
veterans, and that all the pluck and valour of the — th had not 
befell killed by the West Indies and the yellow fever. Stubble and 
Spoony looked to gel their companies without purchase. Before the 
end of the campaign (which slie resolved to share), Mrs. Major 
O’Dowd hoped to write herself Mrs. Colonel O’Dowd, C.B. Our 
two friends (Dobbin and Osborne) were quite as much excited as 
the rest ; and each inliisw'ay — Mr. Dubbin very quietly, Mr. Osborjiie 
very loudly and energetically — was bent upon doing his duty, and 
gaining his share of honour and distinction. 

The agitation thrilling through the country and army in con- 
seqiK'iice of this news was so great, that private matters were 
liftle heeded: and hence probably Geoige Osborne, just ga.?etted 
to his conijiany, busy with preparations for the march, wdiicli must 
come inevitably, and panting for further promotion — was not so 
much affected by other incidents which would have interested him 
at a more quiet period. He was not, it must be confessed, very 
much cast down by good old Mr. Sed ley’s catastrophe. He tried his 
new uniform, which became him very handsomely, on the day when 
the first meeting of the creditors of the unfortunate gentleman look 
place. His father told him of the wicked, rascally, shameful conduct 
of the bankrupt, reminded him of what he had said about Amelia, 
and that their connection was broken off for ever ; and gave him 
that evening a good sum of morey to pay for the new do*. lies 
and epaulets in which he looked so well. Money was always useful 
to this free-handed young fellow', and he look it W'ithout many 
W'ords. The bills w'cre up in the Sedley house, w here he had passed 
so many, many happy hours. He could sec them as he walked 
from home that night (to the old Slaughl«*r’s, w'here he put up 
when in lowm) shining white in the moon. That comfortable home 
was*shut, then, upon Amelia and her parents ; where had they taken 
refuge ? The thought of their ruin affected him not a little. He w'as 
very melancholy that night in the coffec-rooin at the Slaughter’s : 
and drank a good deal, as his comrades remarked there. 

Dobbin came in presently, cautioned him about the drink, 
w'hich he only look, he said, because he was* deuced low ; but 
when his friend began to put to him clumsy inquiries, and asked 
him for new's in a significant manner, Osborne declined entering 
into conversation with him, avowing, however, that he was devilish 
disturbed and unhappy. 

Three days afterwards, Dobbin found Osborne in his room, at 
the barracks— his head on the table, a number of papers about, the 
young captain evidently in a state of great despondency. “ She’s 
—she’s sent me back some things 1 gave her — some damned 
trinkets. Look here!” There w'as a little packet directed in the 
well-known hand to Captain George Osborne, and some things 
lying about— a ring, a silver knife he had bought, as a* boy, for 
her at a fair ; a gold chain, and a locket w'ilh hair in it. “It’s 
all over,” said he, with a groan of sickening remorse. “ Look, 
Will, you may read it if you like.” 

There was a little letter of a few lines, to which he pointed, 
. wiiich said : — 
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“ My papa has ordered me to return to you these presents, .which 
you made in happier days to me ; and I am to write to you for the last 
lime. I think, 1 know you feel as much as I do the blow which has 
come upon us. It is 1 that absolve you from an eng^aj^emcnt which is 
impossible in our present misery. 1 am sure you had no share in. it, 
or in the cruel suspicions of Mr. Osborne, which are the hardest of all 
our griefs to bear. Farewell. Farewell. I pray God to strengthen 
me to bear this and other calamities, and to bless you always. 

“A.” 

shall often play upon the piano — ^your piano. It was like you to 
send it." 

Dobbin was very soft-hearted. The sight of women and children 
in pain always used to melt him. The idea of Amelia broken- • 
hearted and lonely tore that good-natured soul with angiiisli. 
And he broke out into an emotion, which anybody who likes 
may consider unmanly. He swore that Amelia w’as an angi I, 
to which Osborne said aye with all his lieart. He, too, had been 
reviewing the history of their lives, and had seen her from her 
childhood to her present age, so sw'eet, so innocent, so charmingly 
simple, and artlessly fond and tender. 

What a pang it was to lose all that : to have had it and not 
prized it ! A thousand homely scenes and recollections crowded on 
him — in which he alw'ays saw her good and beautiful. And for 
himself, he blushed with remorse and shame, as the remembrance 
of his own selfishness and indifference contrasted with that perfect 
purity. For a while, glory, war, everything was forgotten, and 
the pair of friends talkt^d about her only, 

“Where are they?” Osborne asked, after a long talk, and a 
long pause — and, in truth, with no little shame at thinking that 
he had taken no steps to follow her. “Where are they? There’s 
no address to the note.” 

Dobbin knew. He had not merely sent the piano, but had written 
a note to Mrs. Sedley, and asked permission to come and sec her 
— and he had seen her, and Amelia loo, yesterday, before he came 
down to Chatham ; and, what is more, he had brought that fare- 
well letter and packet which had so moved them. 

The good-naturtd fellow had found Mrs. Sedley only too willing 
to receive him, and greatly agitated by the arrival of the piano, 
which, as she conjectured, must have come from George, and was 
a signal of amity on his part. Captain Dobbin did not correct 
this error of the worthy lady, but listened to all her story of com- 
plaints and misfortunes w'ith great sympathy — condoled with her 
los.scs and privations, and agreed in reprehending the cruel 
conduct of Mr. Osborne towards his first benefactor. When she 
had eased her overflowing bosom somewhat, and poured forth 
many of her sorrows, he had the courage to ask actually to see 
Amelia, who w'as above in her room as usual, and whom her 
, mother Ud trembling down stairs. 

Her appearance W'as so ghastly, and her look of despair so 
pathetic, that honest William Dobbin was frightened as lie beheld 
it ; and read the most fatal forebodings in that pale, fixed face. 
After sitting in his company a minute or two, she put the packet 
into his hand, add said, “ Take this to Captain Osborne, if you . 
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pleases, and — and I hope lie’s quite well — and it was very kind of 
you to come and see us — and we like our new house very much. 
And I — I think I’ll go up stairs, mamma, for I’m not very strong.” 
And with this, and a curtsey and a smile, the poor child went 
her way. The mother, as she led her up, cast back looks of 
anguish towards Dobbin. The good fellow wanted no such appeal. 
He loved her himself too fondly for that. Inexpressible grief, and 
pity, and terror pursued him, and he came away as if he was a 
criminal after seeing her. 

When Osborne heard that his friend had found her, he n]ade 
hot and anxious inquiries regarding the poor child. How was she ? 
How did she look ? What did she say ? His comrade took his 
hand, and looked him in the face. 

“George, she’s dying,” William Dobbin said — and could speak 
no more. 

There was a buxom Irish servant-girl, who performed all the 
duties of the little house where the Sedley family had found refuge ; 
and this girl had in vain, on many previous days, striven to give 
Amelia aid or consolation. Emmy was much too sad to answer 
her, or even to be aware of the attempts the other was making 
in her favour. 

Four hours after the talk between Dobbin and Osborne, this 
servant-maid came into Amelia’s room, where she sat as usual, 
brooding silently over her letters — her little treasures. The girl, 
smiling, and looking arch and happy, m.ade many trials to attract 
poor Emmy’s attention, who, however, took no heed of her. 

“ Miss Emmy ! ” said the girl. 

“ I’m coming,” Emmy said, not looking round. 

“There’s a message,” the maid went on. “There’s something 
— somebody — sure, here’s a new letter for you — don’t be reading them 
old ones any more.” And she gave her a letter, which Emmy 
took' and read. 

“I must see you,” the letter said. “Dearest Emmy — dearest 
love — dearest wife, come to me.” 

George and her mother were outside, waiting until she had read 
the letter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MISS CRAWLEY AT NURSE. 

W^E have seen how Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s-maid, as soon as any 
event of importance to the Crawley family came to her knowledge, 
felt bound to communicate it to Mrs. Bute Crawley, at the Rectory • 
and have before mentioned how particularly kind and attentive that 
good-natured lady was to Miss Crawley’s confidential servant. She 
had been a gracious friend to Miss Briggs, the companion, also ; 
and had secured the latter’s good-will by a number of those at- 
tentions and promises, which cost so little in the making, and are 
yet so valuable and agreeable to the recipient. Indeed, every good 
economist and manager of a* household must know how cheap and 
yet how amiable these professions are, and wlfat a flavour they 
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give to the most homely dish in life. Who was the blundering 
idiot who said that *‘iine words butter no parsnips?” Half the 
parsnips of society are served and rendered palatable with no other 
sauce. As the immortal Alexis Soyer can make more delicious 
soup for a halfpenny than an ignorant cook can concoct with pounds ' 
of vegetables and meat, so a skilful artist will make a few simple 1 
and pleasing phrases go further than ever so much substantial ... 
beneht-stock in the hands of a mere bungler. Nay, we know 
that substantial benefits often sicken some stomachs ; whereas, most ' ] 
will digest any amount of fine words, and be always eager for more 
of the same food. Mrs. Bute had told Briggs and Firkin so often of 
the depth of her affection for them, and wliat she would do, if she , 
had Miss Crawley's fortune, for friends so excellent and attached, 
that the ladies in question had the deepest regard for her, and felt as • 
much gratitude and confidence as if Mrs. Bute had loaded them 
with the most expensive favours. 

Rawdon Crawley, on the other hand, like a selfish heavy dragoon 
as he was, never took the least trouble to conciliate his aunt’s aides- 
de-camp, showed his contempt for the pair with entire frankness — 
made Firkin pull off his boots on one occasion— sent her out in 
the rain on ignominious messages — and if he gave her a guinea, 
flung it to her as if it were a box on the car. A| his aunt, too, 
made a butt of Briggs, the captain followed the example, and 
levelled his jokes at her — jokes about as delicate as a kick from his 
charger. Whereas, Mrs. Bute consulted her in matters of taste or 
difficulty, admired her poetry, and by a thousand acts of kindness 
and politeness, showed her appreciation of Briggs ; and if she 
made Firkin a twopenny-halfpenny present, accompanied it with 
so many compliments, that the twopence-halfpenny was transmuted 
into gold in the heart of the grateful waiting-maid, who, besides, was 
looking forwards quite contentedly to some prodigious benefit w'hich 
must happen to her on the day when Mrs. Bute came into her fortune. 

The different conduct of these two people is pointed out respect- 
fully to the attention of persons commencing the world. Praise 
everybody, 1 say to such : never be squeamish, but speak out your 
compliment both point-blank in a man’s face, and behind his back, 
when you know there is a reasonable chance of his hearing it 
again. Never losepa chance of saying a kind word. As Collingwood 
never saw a vacant place in his estate but he took an acorn out, ^ 
of his pocket and popped it in, so deal with your compliments through | 
life. An acorn costs nothing ; but it may sprout into a prodigious 
bit of timber. > f ’ ' ^ 

In a word, during Rawdon Crawley’s prosperity, he was only 
obeyed with sulky acquiescence ; when his disgrace came, there 
was nobody to help or pity him. Whereas, when Mrs. Bute took 
the command at Miss Crawley’s house, the garrison there were 
charmed to act under such a leader, expecting all sorts of promotion 
from her promises, her generosity, and her kind words. 

^ That h^ would consider himselt* beaten, after one defeat, and make 
no attempt to regain the position he had lost, Mrs. Bute Crawley 
never allowed herself to suppose. She knew Rebecca to be too clever 
and spirited, ‘and desperate a woman to submit without a struggle ; 
and felt that she must prepare for that combat, and be incessantly 
watchful against assault, or mine, or suq)rise. 
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In t the first place, though she held the town, was she sure of 
the principal inhabitant ? Would Miss Crawley herself hold out ; 
and had she not a secret lonjjing to welcome back the ousted 
adversary ? The old lady liked Rawdon, and Rebecca, who amused 
her. Mrs. Bute could not disj^iiise from herself the fact that none 
of her party could so contribute to the pleasures of the town-bred 
lady. “ My girls’ singing, after that little, odious governess’s, 
I know is unbearable,” the candid rector’s wife owned to herselt. 
“ She always use*d to f^o to sleep when Martha and Louisa played 
their ducts. Jim’s stiff college manners and poor dear Bute’s ta^k 
about his dogs and horses always annoyed her. If 1 took her 
to the Rectory, she would grow angry with us all, and lly — 1 know 
she would ; and might fall into that horrid Rawdon’s clutches again, 
and be the victim of that little viper of a Sharp. Meanwhile, ,it 
is clear to me that she is exceedingly unwell, and cannot move for 
some w’eeks, at any rate ; during which w^e must think of some 
plan to protect her from the arts of those unprincipled people.” 

In the very best of moments, if anybody told Miss Crawley 
that she was, or looked ill, the trembling old lady sent off for 
her doctor; and I dare say she was \cry unwell after the sudden 
family event, which might serve to shake stronger nerves than 
hers. At least, Mrs. Bute thought it was her duty to inform the 
physician, and the apothecary, and the danie-de-compa^nie^ and the 
domestics, that Miss Crawdey was in a most critical slate, and that 
they were to act accordingly. She had the street laid knee-deep 
with straw ; and the knocker put by with Mr. Bowl’s plate. She 
insisted that the doctor should call twice a day ; and deluged 
her patient with draughts every two hours. When anybody entered 
the room, she uttered a shshshsh so sibilant and ominous, that it 
frightened the poor old lady in her bed, from which she could not 
look without seeing Mrs. Bute’s beady eyes eagerly fixed on her, 
as the latter sat steadfast in the armchair by the bedside ; they 
seefned to lighten in the dark (for she kept the curtains closed), 
as she moved about the room on velvet paw^s like a cat. There 
Miss Crawley lay for days — ever so many days — Mrs, Bute reading 
books of devotion to her : for nights, during which she had to 
hear the watchman sing, the night-light sputter; visited at night, 
the last thing, by the stealthy apothecary ; an^ then left to look 
at Mrs. Bute’s twinkling eyes, or the flicks of yellow that the 
rushlight threw on the dreary, darkened ceiling. Hygeia herself 
would have fallen sick under such a regimen ; and how much more 
this poor old nervous victim ? It has been said that when she was 
in health and good spirits, this venerable inhabitant of Vanity Fair 
had as free notions about religion and morals as Monsieur de 
Voltaire himself could desire, but when illness overtook her, it 
was aggravated by the most dreadful terrors of death, and an utter 
cowardice took possession of the prostrate old sinner. 

Sick-bed homilies and pious reflections are, to be sure, out of 
place in mere story-books, and we are not going (after tjie fashion 
of some novelists of the present day) to cajole the public into a 
sermon, when it is only a comedy that the reader pays his money 
to witness. But, without preaching, the truth may surely be 
borne in mind, that the bustle, and triumph, and laughter, and 
gaiety which Vanity Fair exliibits in public, do* not always pursue 
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the perfornter into private life, and that the most dreary depres- 
sion of spirits and dismal repentances sometimes overcome mim. 
Recollection of the best ordained banquets will scarcely cheer sick . 
epicures. Reminiscences of the most becoming dresses and brilliant 
ball triumphs will go very little way to console faded beauties. 
Perhaps statesmen, at a particular period of existence, are not 
much gratitied at thinking over the most triumphant divisions ; 
and the success or the pleasure of yesterday become of very small 
» account when a certain (albeit uncertain) morrow is in view, 
about which all of us must some day or other be speculating. 

O brother wearers of motley ! Are there not moments when 
one grows sick of grinning and tumbling, and the jingling of cap 
and bells ? This, dear friends and companions, is my amiable object 
— to walk with you through the Fair, to examine the .shops and . 
the shows there ; and that we should all come home after the ' 
flare, and the noise, and the gaiety, and be perfectly miserable in 
private. 

**lf that poor man of mine had a head on his shoulders,” Mrs. 
Bute Crawley thought to herself, “how useful he might be, under 
present circumstances, to this unhappy old lady ! He might 
make her repent of her shocking, free-thinking ways ; he might 
urge her to do her duty, and cast olT that odious reprobate who 
has disgraced himself and his family ; and he might induce her 
to do justice to my dear girls and the two boys, who require and 
deserve, 1 am sure, every assistance which their relatives can 
give them.” 

And, as the hatred of vice is always a progress towards virtue, 
Mrs. Bute Crawley endeavoured to iustil into her sister-in-law a 
proper abhorrence for all Rawdon Crawley’s manifold sins : of which 
his uncle’s wife brought forward such a catalogue as indeed would 
have served to condemn a whole regiment of young officers. If a 
man has committed wrong in life, 1 don’t know any momilist 
more anxious to point his errors out to the world than his own 
relations ; so Mrs. Bute showed a perfect family interest and 
knowledge of Rr.wdon’s history. She had all the particulars of 
that ugly quarrel with Captain Firebrace, in which Rawdon, 
wrong from the heginning, ended in shooting the captain. She 
knew how the unhappy Lord Dovedalo, whose mamma had taken 
house at Oxford, so that he might be educated there, and who 
had never touched a card in his life till he came to London, was 
perverted by Rawdon at the Cocoa Tree, made helplessly tipsy by 
this abominable seducer and perverter of youth, and fleeced of four 
thousand pounds. She described with the most vivid minuteness 
the agonies of the country families wdiom he had ruined — the 
sons whom he had plunged into dishonour and poverty — the 
• daughters whom he had inveigled into perdition. She knew the 
poor tradesmen who w^ere bankrupt by his extravagance — the mean 
shifts and rogueries with which he had ministered to it — the astound- 
ing falsefioods by which he had imposed upon the most generous 
of aunts, and the ingratitude and ridicule by which he had 
repaid her .sacrifices. She imparted these stories gradually to 
Mits Crawley ; gave her the whole benefit of them ; felt it to be 
her bounden duty,, as a Christain woman and mother of a family, 

V.F. K 
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to ^ so ; had not the smallest remorse or ccmpunci'ion for the 
victim whom her tonp^ue was immolalinp^ ; nay, very likely thoup;ht 
her act was quite meritorious, and plumed herself upon her resolute 
manner of performing it. Yes, if a man’s character is to be 
abused, say what you will, there’s nobody like a relation to do the 
business. And one is bound to own, regarding this unfortunate 
wretch of a Rawdon Crawley, that the mere truth was enough 
to condemn him, and that all inventions of scandal were quite 
superfluous pains on his friends* parts. 

Rebecca, too, being now a relative, came in for the fullest 
share of Mrs. Bute’s kind inquiries. This indefatigable pursuer 
of truth (having given strict orders that the door was to be denied 
to all emissaries or letters from Rawdon), took Miss Crrwley’s 
carriage, and drove to her old friend Miss Pinkerton, at Minerva 
House, Chiswick Mall, to whom she announced the dreadful in- 
telligence of Captain Raw'don’s seduction by Miss Sharp, and from 
whom she got all the particulars she could regarding the ex- 
governess’s birth and early history. The friend of the Lexicographer 
had plenty of information to give. Miss Jemima w'as made to 
fetch the drawing master’s receipts and letters. This one was 
from a spunging-house : that entreated an advance : another 
was full of gratitude for Rebecca’s reception by the Indies of 
Chiswick : and the last document from the unlucky artist’s pen 
was that in which, from his dying bed, he rcconiinendcd his 
orphan child to Miss Pinkerton’s protection, Th(?rc were juvenile 
letters and petitions from Rebecca, loo, in the collection, imploring 
aid for her father, or declaring her own gratitude. Pei haps 
In Vanity Fair there are no better satires than letters. 'J'ake 
a bundle of your dear friend’s of ten years back — ^}’our dear friend 
whom you hate now. Look at a file of your sister’s : how you 
clung to each other till you quarrelled about the twenty-pound 
legacy ! Get down the round-hand scrawls of your son who has 
hal£i broken your heart with selfish undutifulness since ; or a 
parcel of your own, breathing endless ardour and love eternal, 
which were sent back by your mistress when she married the 
nabob — your mistress for whom you now care no more than 
for Queen Elizabeth. Vows, love, promises, confidences, gratitude, 
how queerly they read after a while! Thc^ ought to be a 
law in Vanity Fair ordering the destruction of every written docu- 
ment (except receipted tradesmen’s bills) after a certain brief and 
proper interval. Those quacks and misanthropes who advertise 
indelible Japan ink, should be made to perish along with their 
wicked discoveries. The best ink for Vanity Fair use would be 
one that faded utterly in a couple of days, and left the paper 
clean and blank, so that you might write on it to somebody else. 

From Mis.s Pinkerton’s the indefatigable Mrs. Bute followed 
the track of Sharp and his daughter back to the lodgings in Greek 
Street, which the defunct painter had occupied ; and where portraits 
of the landlady in white satin, and of the husband in brass 
buttons, done by Sharp in lieu of a quarter’s rent, still decor- 
ated the parlour walls. Mrs. Stokes w'as a communicative person 
and quickly told all she Icnew about Mr. Sharp; licw dissolute 
and poor he was ; how good-natured and amusing ; how he was 
always hunted by bailiflis and duns ; how, to the. landlady’s horror 
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though she* never could abide the woman, he did not marry his 
wife till a short time before her death ; and what a queer little^wlld 
vixen his daughter was ; how she kept them all laughing with her 
fun and mimicry ; how she used to fetch the gin from the public- 
house, and was known in all the studios in the quarter : in brief, 
Mrs. Bute got such a full account of her new niece’s parentage, 
education, and behaviour as would scarcely have pleased Rebecca, 
had the latter known that such inquiries were being made con- 
• cerning her. 

Of all these industrious researches Miss Crawley had the full 
benefit. Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was the daughter of an opera-girl. 
She had danced herself. She had been a model to the painters. 
She was brought up as became her mother’s daughter. She drank 
gin with her father, etc., etc. It was a lost woman- who was 
married to a lost man ; And the moral to be inferred from Mrs. 
Bute’s tale was, that the knavery of the pair was irremediable, and 
that no properly-conducted person should ever notice them again. 

These were the materials which prudent Mrs. Bute gathered 
together in Park Lane, the provisions and ammunition as it were 
with which she fortified the house against the siege which she 
knew that Rawdon and his wife would lay to Miss Crawley. 

But if a fault may be found with her arrangements, it is this, 
that she was too eager : she managed rather too well ; undoubtedly 
she made Miss Crawley more ill than was necessary; and though 
the old invalid succumbed to her authority, it was so harassing 
and severe, that the victim would be inclined to escape at the 
very first chance which fell in her way. Managing women, the 
ornaments of their sex — women who order everything for everybody, 
and know so much better than any person concerned what is good 
for their neighbours, don’t sometimes speculate upon the possibility 
of a domestic revolt, or upon other extreme consequences resulting 
from their overstrained authority. • 

Thus, for instance, Mrs. Bute, with the best intentions no doubt 
in the world, and wearing herself to death as she did by foregoing 
sleep, dinner, fresh air, for the sake of her invalid sister-in-law, 
carried her conviction of the old lady’s illness so far that she 
almost managed h%r into her coffin. She pointed out her sacrifices 
and their results one day to the constant apothecary, Mr. Clump. 

**1 am sure, my dear Mr. Clump,” she said, '*no efforts of 
mine have been wanting to restore our dear invalid, whom the 
ingratitude of her nephew has laid on the bed of sickness. / 
never shrink from personal discomfort : I never refuse to sacrifice 
myself.” 

**Your devotion, it must be confessed, is admirable,” Mr. Clump 
says, with a low bow ; “but ” 

“ 1 have scarcely closed my eyes since my arrival : I give up 
sleep, health, every comfort, to my sense of duty. When my poor 
James was in the smallpox, did 1 allow any hireling to nurse 
him? No.” 

“You did what became an excellent mother, my dear madam 
— the best of mothers ; but ” 

“As the mother of a family and the w,ife of an English clergyman, 
I humbly trust that my principles are good,” Mrs. Bute said. 
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wltli^ a happy solemnity of conviction; "and, as long* as Nature 
supports me, never, never, Mr. Clump, will I desert the post of 
duty. Others may bring that gray head with sorrow to the 
bed of sickness” (here Mrs. Bute, waving her hand, pointed to 
one of old Miss Crawley’s cotTee-coloured fronts, which was perched 
on a stand in the dressing-room), “but / will never quit it. Ah, 
,Mr. Clump! I fear, 1 know that that couch needs spiritual as 
^well as medical consolation.” 

“What I was going to observe, my dear madam” — here the 
resolute Clump once more interposed with a bland air — " what 
T was going to observe when you gave utterance to sentiments 
which do you so much honour, was that I think you alarm yourself 
needlessly about our kind friend, and sacrifice your own health 
too prodigally in her favour.” 

' “ I would lay down my life for my duty, or for any member 
of my husband’s family,” Mrs. Bute interposed. 

“Yes, madam, if need were; but we don’t want Mrs. Bute 
Crawley to be a martyr,” Clump said gallantly, “Dr. Squills 
and myself have both considered Miss Crawley’s case, with 
every anxiety and care, as you may suppose. We see her low- 
spirited and nervous ; family events h.'ive agitated her ” 

"Her nephew will come to perdition,” Mrs. Crawley cried. 

"Have agitated her: and you arrived like a guardian angel, 
my dear madam, a positive guardian angel, 1 assure you, to 
soothe her under the pressure of calamity. But Dr, Squills and 
1 were thinking that our amiable friend is not in .such a state 
as renders confinement to her bod necessary. She is depressed, 
but this confinement perhaps adds to her depression. She should 
have change, fresh air, gaiety ; the most delightful remedies in 
the pharmacop(jeia,” Mr. Clump s.aid, grinning and showing his 
handsome teeth. “Persuade her to rise, dear madam; drag her 
from her couch and her low .spirits ; insist upon her taking 
little drives. The)^ will restore the roses too to your cheeks, if 
I may so speak to Mrs. Bute Crawley.” 

“The sight of her horrid nephew casually in the Park, where I 
am told the wretch drives with the brazen partner of his crimes,” 
Mrs. Bute said (letting the cat of selfishness out of the bag of 
secrecy), “would cause her such a shock, llqj^t we should have 
to bring her back to bed again. She must not go out, Mr. 
Clump. She shall not go out so long as 1 remain to watch over 
her. And as for wy/ health, what matters it? I give it cheerfullv, 
sir. I sacrifice it at the altar of my duty.” 

"Upon my word, madam,” Mr. Clump said bluntly, "I won’t 
answer for her life if she remains locked up in that dark room. 
She is^ so nervous that we may lose her any day ; and if you wish 
Captain Crawley to be her heir, 1 warn you frankly, madam, that 
you are doing your very best to serve him.” 

"Gracious mercy! is her life in danger?” Mrs. Bute cried. 
" Why, why, Mr. Clump, did you not inform me sooner ? ” 

The night before, Mr. Clump and Dr. Squills had had a con* 
sultation (over a bottle of wine at the house of Sir Lapin Warren, 
whose lady was about to present him with a thirteenth blessing) 
regarding Miss Crawley and her case. 

"What a little harpy that woman from Hampshire is, Clump,” 
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Squills remarked, “ that has seized upon old Tilly Crawley. Devilish 
good Madeira.'* 

“What a fool Rawdon Crawley has been,” Clump replied, 
“to go and marry a governess! There was something about 
the girl, too.” 

“ Green eyes, fair skin, pretty figure, famous fronlal develop- 
ment,” Squills remarked — “there is something about her; and 
Crawley was a fool. Squills.” 

* “A d fool — always was,” the apothecary replied. 

“Of course the old girl will fling him over,” said the physician; 
and after a pause added, “ She’ll cut up w'cll, 1 suppose.” 

“ Cut up,” says Clump, with a grin ; “ I wouldn’t have her cut 
up for two hundred a year.” 

“That Hampshire woman will kill her in tw'o months, Clumpy ' 
my boy, if she stops about her,” Dr. Squills said. “Old woman; 
full feeder ; nervous subject ; palpitation of the heart ; pressure 
on the brain ; apoplexy ; olT she goes. Get her up, Squills ; get 
her out, or I wouldn’t give many weeks* purchiisc for your two 
hundred a year.” And it was acting upon this hint that the 
worthy apothecary spoke with so much candour to Mrs. Bute 
Crawley. 

Having the old lady under her hand, in bed, with nobody near, 
Mrs. Bute had made more than one assault upon her, to induce 
her to alter her will. But Miss Crawley’s usual terrors regarding 
death increased greatly when such dismal propositions were made 
to her, and Mrs. Bute saw that she must get her patient into 
cheerful spirits and health before she could hope to attain the pious 
object which she had in view. Whither to take her was the next 
puzzle. The onlj^ place where she is not likely to meet those 
odious Rawdons is at church, and that won’t amuse her, Mrs. 
Bute justly felt. “Wc must go and visit our beautiful suburbs 
of London,” she then thought ; “1 hear they are the ny>st 

picturesque in the world : ” and so she had a sudden interest for 
Hampstead, and Hornsey, and found that Dulwich had great 
charms for her ; and getting her victim into her carriage, drove 
her to those rustic spots, beguiling the little journeys with con- 
versations about Rawdon and his wife, and telling every story to 
the old lady wdiicll could add to her indignation against this 
pair of reprobates. 

Perhaps Mrs. Bute pulled the string unnecessarily tight. For 
though she worked up Miss Cmwley to a proper dislike of her 
disobedient nephew, the invalid h;id a great hatred and secret 
terror of her victimiser, and panted to escape from her. After 
a brief space, she rebelled against Highgatc and Hornsey utterly. 
She would go into the Park. Mrs. Bute knew they would meet 
the abominable Rawdon there, and she was right. One day in 
the ring, Rawdon’s stanhope came in sight ; Rebecca was seated 
by him. In the enemy’s equipage Miss Crawley occupied her 
usual plaoe with Mrs. Bute on the left, the poodle and Miss 
Briggs on the back seat. It was a nervous moment, and 
Rebecca’s heart beat quick as she recognised the carriage; and 
as the two vehicles crossed each other in the line, she clasped 
her hands, and looked towards the* spinster with a face of 
.agonised attachment and devotion. Rawdon himself trembled. 
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and ''his face grew purple behind his dyed inuslachios. Only 
old Briggs was moved in the other carriage, and cast her great 
eyes nervously towards her old friends. Miss Crawley’s bonnet 
W(is resolutely turned towards the Serpentine. Mrs. Bute happened 
to be in ecstasies with the poodle, and was calling him a little 
darling and a sw'cet little zoggy, and a pretty pet. The carriages 
moved on, each in his line. 

“ pone, by Jove,” Rawdon said to his wife. 

“ Try once more, Rawdon,” Rebecca answered. “ Could not 
you lock your wheels into theirs, dearest ? ” 

Rawdon had not the heart for that manoeuvre. When the 
carriages met again, he stood up in his stanhope ; he raised his 
hand ready to doff his hat ; he looked with all his eyes. But this 
tjmc Miss Crawley’s face was not turned away; she and Mrs. 
Bute looked him full in the face, and cut their nephew pitilessly. 
He sank back in his seat with an oath, and striking out of the 
ring, dashed away desperately homewards. 

It was a gallant and decided triumph for Mrs. Bute. But she 
felt the danger of many such meetings, as she saw the evident 
nervousness of Miss Crawley ; and she determined that it was 
most necessary for her dear friend’s health that they should leave 
town for a while, and recommended Brighton very strongly. 


CHAPTER XX. 

IN WHICH CAPTAIN DOBBIN ACTS AS THE MESSENGER 
OF HYMEN. 

Without knowing how, Captain William Dobbin found himself 
thfiRreat promoter, arranger, and manager of the match between 
George Osborne and Amelia. But for him it never would have 
taken place: he could not but confess as much to himself, and 
smiled rather bitterly as he thought that he of all men in the 
world should be the person upon whom the care of this marriage 
had fallen. But tliough indeed the conducting of this negotiation 
was about as painful a task as could be set t8 him, yet when he 
had a duty to perform. Captain Dobbin was accustomed to go 
through it without many words or much hesitation ; and, having 
made up his mind completely, that if Miss Sedley was balked 
of her ^ husband she would die of the disappointment, he was 
determined to use all bis best endeavours to keep her alive. 

I forbear to enter into minute particulars of the interview 
between George and Amelia, when the former was brought back 
to the feet (or should we venture to say the arms ?) of his young 
mistress by the intervention of his friend honest William. A much 
harder heart than George’s would have melted at the sight of 
that sweet face so sadly ravaged by grief and despair, vind at the 
simple, tender accents in which she told her little broken-hearted 
story; but as she did not faint when her mother, trembling, 
brought Osborne to her; and as she only gave relief to her over- 
charged grief by laying her head on her lover’s shoulder, and 
there weeping for awhile the most tender, copious, and refreshing 
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tears — old Mrs. Sedley, too, greatly relieved, thought it was'*'best 
to leave the young persons to themselves ; and so quitted Emmy 
crying over George’s liand, and kissing it humbly, as if it were 
her supreme chief and master, and as if she were quite a guilty 
and unworthy person needing every favour and grace from him. 

This prostration and sweet, iinrepining obedience exquisitely 
touched and flattered George Osborne. He saw a slave before 
him in that simple, yielding, faithful creature, and his soul within 
him thrilled secretly somehow at the knowledge of his power. He 
would be generous-minded, sultan as he was, and raise up his 
kneeling Esther and make a queen of her: besides, her sadness 
and beauty touched him as much as her submission, and so he 
cheered l^er, and raised her up and forgave her, so to speak. All 
her hopes and feelings, which were dying and withering, this hy 
sun having been removed from her, bloomed again and at once, 
its light being restored. You would scarcely have recognised the 
beaming little face upon Amelia’s pillow that night as the one 
that was laid there the night before, so wan, so lifeless, so 
careless of all round about. The honest Irish maid-servant, 
delighted with the change, asked leave to kiss the face that had 
grown all of a sudden so rosy. Amelia put her arms round the 
girl’s neck and kissed her with all her heart, like a child. She 
was little more. She had that night a sweet, refreshing sleep, 
like one — and what a spring of inexpressible happiness as she 
woke in the morning sunshine ! 

“He will be here again to-day,” Amelia thought. “He is the 
greatest and best of men.” And the fact is, that George thought 
lie was one of the generousest creatures alive; and that he was 
making a tremendous sacrifice in marrying this young creature. 

While she and Osborne were having their delightful tSie~a~tiie 
above stairs, old Mrs. Sedley and Captain Dobbin were con- 
versing below upon the state of the alTairs, and the chaises 
and future arrangements of the young people. Mrs. Sedley having 
brought the two lovers together and left them embracing each 
other with all their might, like a true woman, was of opinion 
that no power on earth would induce Mr. Sedley to consent to 
liie match between his daughter and the son of a man who had 
so shamefully, wic^cedly, and monstrously treated him. And she 
told a long story about happier days and their earlier splendours, 
when Osborne lived in a very humble way in the New Road, 
and his wife was too gJad to receive some of Joe’s little baby 
tilings, witli which Mrs. Sedley accommodated her at the birtii 
of one of Osborne’s own children. The fiendish ingratitude of 
that man, she was sure, had broken Mr. S.’s heart; and as 
for a marriage, he would never, never, never, never consent. 

“Tliey must run away together, ma’am,” Dobbin said, laughing, 
“ and follow the example of Captain Rawdon Crawley, and Miss 
Emmy’s friend the little governess.” Was it possible? Well she 
(lever! Mrs. Sedley was all excitement about this news. She 
wished that Blcnkinsop were here to hear it ; Blenkinsop always 
mistrusted that Miss Sharp. — What an escape Jos had had; and 
slie described the already well - known love - passages between 
Rebecca and the collector of Boggley Wollah. 

It was not, however, Mr. Sedley ’s wrath which Dobbin feared, 
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so liiNch as that of the other parent concerned, and he owned 
he had a very considerable doubt and anxiety respecting the 
behaviour of the black-browed old tyrant of a Russian merchant 
in Russell Square, fie has forbidden the match peremptorily, 
Dobbin thought. He knew what a savage, determined man 
Osborne was, and how he stuck by his word. “The only chance 
George has of reconcilement,” argued his friend, “ is by dis- 
tinguishing himself in the coming campaign. If he dies they both 
go together. If he fails in distinction — what then? He has some 
money from his mother, I have heard — enough to purchase 
majority — or he must sell out and go and dig in Canada or 
rough it in a cottage in the country.” With such a partner 
Dobbin thought he would not mind Siberia, and, strange to say, 
ijiis absurd and utterly imprudent young fellow never for a moment 
considered that the want of means to keep a nice carriage and 
horses, and of an income which should enable its possessors to 
entertain their friends genteelly, ought to operate as bars to the 
union of George and Miss Sedley. 

It was these weighty considerations which made him think too 
that the marriage should lake place as quickly as possible. Was 
he anxious himself, I wonder, to have it over? — as people, when 
death has occurred, like to press forward the funeral, or when 
a parting is resolved upon, hasten it. It is certain that Mr. 
Dobbin, having taken the matter in hand, was most extraordinarily 
eager in the conduct of it. He urged on George the necessity of 
immediate action : he showed the chances of reconciliation with 
his father, which a favourable mention of his name in the Gazette 
must bring about. If need were he would go himself and brave 
both the fathers in the business. At all events, he besought 
George to go through with it before the orders came, which every- 
body expected, for the departure of the regiment from England 
on foreign service. 

Bent upon these hymeneal projects, and with the applause and 
consent of Mrs. Sedley, who did not care to break the matter 
personally to her husband, Mr. Dobbin went to seek John Sedley 
at his house of call in the city, the Tapioca Coffee-house, where, 
since his own offices were shut up, and fate had overtaken him, 
the poor broken-down old gentleman used to Uptake himself daily, 
and write letters and receive them, and tie them up into mys- 
terious bundles, several of which he carried in the flaps of his coat. 
1 don’t know anything more dismal than that business and bustle 
and mystery of a ruined man: those letters from the wealthy 
which he shows you ; those worn, greasy documents promising 
support and offering condolence which he places wistfully before 
you, and on which he builds his hopes of restoration and future 
fortune. My beloved reader has, no doubt, in the course of his 
experience, been waylaid by many such a luckless companion. 
He takes you into the corner ; he has his bundle of papers out 
of his gaping coat pocket, and the tape off, and the« string in 
his mouth, and the favourite letters selected and laid before you ; 
and who does not know the sad, eager, half-crazy look which 
he Axes on you with his hopeless eyes ? 

Changed into a man of this sort, Dobbin found the once florid, 
jovial, and prosperous John Sedley. His coat, *that used to be so 
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flossy and trim, was white at the seams, and the buttons showed 
the copper. His face had fallen in, and was unshorn ; his ‘frill 
and ncck-cloth hung limp under his bagging waistcoat. When 
he used to treat the boys in old days at a coflcc-house, he would 
shout and laugh louder than anybody there, and have all the 
waiters skipping round him ; it was quite painful to see how 
humble and civil he was to John of the Tapioca, a blear-eyed old 
, attendant in dingy stockings and cracked pumps, whose business 
it was to serve glasses of wafers, and bumpers of ink in pewter, 
and slices of paper to the frequenters of this dreary house of 
entertainment, where nothing else seemed to be consumed. As 
for William Dobbin, whom he had tipped repeatedly in his youth, 
and who had been the old gentleman’s butt on a thousand 
occasions, old Sedley -gavc his hand to him in a very hesitating, 
humble manner now, and called him “sir.” A feeling of shame 
and remorse took possession of William Dobbin as the broken 
old man so received and addressed him, as if he himself had 
been somehow guilty of the misfortunes which had brought Sedley 
so low. 

“ I am very glad to see you, Captain Dobbin, sir,” says he, 
after a skulking look or two at his visitor (whose lanky figure and 
military appearance caused some excitement likewise to twinkle 
in the blear eyes of the waiter in the cracked dancing pumps, 
and awakened the old lady in black, who dozed among the mouldy 
old coffee-cups in the bar). “ How is the worthy alderman, and 
my lady, your excellent mother, sir?” He looked round at the 
waiter as he said “my lady,” as much as to say, “Hark ye, 
John, I have friends still, and persons of rank and reputation, 
loo.” “Are you come to do an\’lhing in my way, sir? My 
young friends, Dale & Spiggot, do all my business for me now, 
until my new oflices are ready ; for I’m only here temporarily, 
you know, captain. What can we do for you, sir? Will you 
like to take anything ? ” • 

Dobbin, with a great deal of hesitation and stuttering, protested 
that he was not in the least hungry or thirsty; that he had no 
business to transact ; that he only came to ask if Mr. Sedley was 
well, and to shake hands with an old friend ; and he added, with 
a desperate pervA-sion of truth, “ My mother is very well — that 
is, she’s been very unwell, and is only waiting for the first tine 
day to go out and call upon Mrs. Sedley. How is Mrs. Sedley, 
sir? I hope she’s quite well.” And here he paused, reflecting 
on his own consummate hypocrisy ; for the day was as fine, and 
the sunshine as bright as it ever is in Coflin Court, where the 
Tapioca Coffee-house is situated ; and Mr. Dobbin remembered 
that he had seen Mrs. Sedley himself only an hour before, having 
driven Osborne down to Fulham in his gig, and left him there 
tite-h-iete with Miss Amelia. 

“ My wdfe will be very happy to see her ladyship,” Sedley 
replied, "pulling out his papers. “ I’ve a very kind letter here 
from your father, sir, and beg my respectful compliments to him. 
Lady D. will find us in rather a smaller house than we were 
accustomed to receive our friends in; but it’s snug, and the change 
of air does good to my daughter, .who was suffering in town 
rather— you remember lUUe Emmy, sir?— yes, suffering a good. 
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deal.” The old (^gentleman’s eyes were wandering as he spoke, 
and’ he was thinking of something else, as he sat thrumming on 
his papers and fumbling at the worn red tape. 

“ You’re a military man,” he went on ; “I ask you, Bill Dobbin, 
could any man ever have speculated upon the return of that 
Corsican scoundrel from Elba ? When the allied sovereigns w^ere 
here last year, and wc gave ’em that dinner in the city, sir, and 
we saw the Temple of Concord, and the fireworks, and the Chinese 
bridge in St. James’s Park, could any sensible man suppose that 
peace wasn’t really concluded, after we’d actually sung Te Det^m 
for it, sir? 1 ask you, William, could 1 suppose {hat the Emperor 
of Austria was a damned traitor — a traitor, and nothing more? 
1 don’t mince words — a double-faced, infernal traitor and scliemer, 
who meant to have his son-in-law back all along. And 1 say 
that the escape of Boney from Elba was a damned imposition 
and l)Iot, sir, in which half the powers of Europe were concerned, 
to bring the funds down and to ruin this country. That’s why 
I’m here, William. That’s why my name’s in the Gaaeiie. Why, 
sir? — because I trusted the Emperor of Russia and the Prince 
Regent. Look here. Look at my papers. Look what the funds 
were on the ist of March — what the French lives were when I 
bought for the account. And what they’re at now. There %vas 
collusion, sir, or that villain never would have escaped. Where 
was the English commissioner who allowed him to get away? 
He ought to be shot, sir— brought to a court-martial, and shot, 
by Jove.” 

“We’re going to hunt Boney out, sir,” Dobbin said, rathei 
alarmed at the fury of the old man, the veins of whose forehead 
began to swell, and who sat drumming his papers with his 
clenched fist. “ Wc are going to hunt him out, sir — the Duke’s 
in Belgium already, and we expect marching orders every day.” 

“Give him no quarter. Bring back the villain’s head, sir. 
Shoot the coward down, sir,” Sedlcy roared. “ I’d enlist myself, 

by ; but I’m a broken old man — ruined by that damned scoundrel 

— and by a parcel of swindling thieves in this country whom I 
made, sir, and who are rolling in their carriages now,” he added, 
with a break in his voice. 

Dobbin was not a little aOVcled by the sighUof this once kind 
old friend, crazed almost with niisforlune and raving with senile 
anger. Pity the fallen gentleman ; you to whom money and fair 
repute are the chiefest good ; and so, surely, are they in Vanity Fair. 

“Yes,” he continued, “there are some vipers that you warm, 
and they sting you afterwards. There are some beggars that 
you put on horseback, and they’re the first to ride you down. 
You know whom I mean, William Dobbin, my boy. I mean a 
purse-proud villain in Russell Square, wdiom 1 knew without a 
shilling, and whom I pray and hope to see a beggar as he 
was when I befriended him.” 

“I have heard something of this, sir, from my friend /Jeorge,” 
Dobbin said, anxious to come to his point. “The quarrel 
between you and his father has cut liim up a great deal sir. 
Indeed, Tm the bearer of a message from him.” * 

“Oh. //la/^s your errand, .is it?” cried the old man, jumping 
up. “What! perhaps he condoles with nw ‘does he? Very 
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kind of him, the stifT-hneked prip^ with his dandified airs find 
West End swni^ger. He*s hankering about my liouse, is he still t 
If my son had the courage of a man, he’d shoot him. He’s as big 
a villain as Jiis father. 1 won’t have his name mentioned in my 
house. I curse the day that ever 1 let him into it ; and I’d rather 
see my daughter dead at my feet than married to him.” 

“His father’s harshness is not George’s fault, sir. Your 
daughter’s love for him is as much your doing as his. Who arc 
*you, that you are to play with two young people's alTections and 
break their hearts at your will ? ” 

“ Recollect it’s not his father that breaks the match off,” old 
Sedlcy cried out. “It’s 1 that forbid it. That family and mine 
are separated for ever. I’m fallen low, but not so low as that: 
no, no. And so you may tell the whole race — son, and father, and 
sisters, and all.” • 

“ It’s my belief, sir, that you have not the power or the right to 
separate those two,” Dobbin answered in a low voice; “and that 
if you don’t give your daughter your consent, it will be her duty 
to marry without it. There’s no reason she should die or live 
miserably because you are wrong-headed. To my thinking she’s 
just as much married as if the banns had been read in all the 
churches in London. And what better answer can there be to 
Osborne’s charges against you, as charges there are, than that 
his son claims to enter your family and marry your daughter ? ” 

A light of something like satisfaction seemed to break over old 
Sedley as this point was put to him : but he still persisted that with 
his consent the marriage between Amelia and George should never 
take place. 

“We must do it without,” Dobbin said, smiling, and told Mr. 
Sedley, as he had told Mrs. Sedley in the day, before, the story 
of Rebecca’s elopement W'ilh Captain Crawley. It evidently 
amused the old gentleman. “You’re terrible fellows, you captains,” 
said he, tying up his papers; and his face wore something Jike 
a smile upon it, to the astonishment of the blear-eyed waiter who 
now entered, and had never seen such an expression upon 
Sedlcy’s countenance since he had used the dismal coffee-house. 

The idea of hitting his enemy Osborne such a blow soothed, 
pcrh.'ips, the old gentleman ; and, their colloquy presently ending, 
he and Dobbin parted pretty good friends. 

“My .sisters say she has diamonds .as big as pigeons’ eggs,” 
George said, laughing. “How the}' must set off her comple.\ion ! 
A p(?rfecL illumination it must be wdicn her jewels are on her 
neck. Her jet black hair is as curly as Sambo’s. I dare say she 
wore a nose-ring when she w’cnt to Court ; and with a plume of 
feathers in her top-knot she would look a perfect Belle Sauvage.” 

George, in conversation with Amelia, was rallying the appearance 
of a young lady of whom his father and sisters had lately made 
the acquaintance, and who was an object of vast respect to the 
Russell Square family. She \vas reported to have I don’t know 
how many plantations in the West indies ; a deal of money in 
the funds; three stars to her name in the East India stockholders’ 
list. She had a mansion in Surrey, and a house in Portland Place. 
The name of the rich West India heiress had been mentioned 
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with applause in the Morning Post. Mrs. Hagfi^istoun, Colonel 
Hag'fii^istoun’s widow, her relative, “chaperoned” her, and kept 
her house. She was just from school, where she liad completed 
her education, and George and his sisters had met her at an evening 
party at old Hulker’s house, Devonshire Place (Hulkcr, Bullock 
and Co. were long the correspondents of her house in the West 
Indies), and the girls had made the most cordial advances to her, 
which the heiress had received with great good-humour. An 
orphan in her position — with her money— so interesting 1 the Misses 
Osborne said. They were full of their new friend when Jhey 
returned from the llulker ball to Miss Wirt, their companion : 
they had made arrangements for continually meeting, and had 
the carriage and drove to see her the very next^ day. Mrs. 
Haggistoun, Colonel Haggistoun’s widow, a relation of Lord 
Binkie, and always talking of him, struck the dear unsophisticated 
girls as rather haughty, and too much inclined to talk about 
her great relations : but Rhoda was everything they could wish — 
the frankest, kindest, most agreeable creature — wanting a little 
polish, but so good-natured. The girls Christian-named each 
other at once. 

“ You should have seen her dress for Court, Emmy,” Osborne 
cried, laughing. “She came to my sisters to show it off, before 
she was presented in state by my Lady Binkie, the Haggistoun’s 
kinswoman. She’s related to every one, that Haggistoun. Her 
diamonds blazed out like Vauxhall on the night we were there. 
(Do you remember Vauxhall, Emmy, and Jos singing to his 
dearest diddlc-iddle>arling ?) Diamonds and mahogany, my dear I 
think what an advantageous contrast — and the white feathers in 
her hair — I mean in her wool. She had ear-rings like chandeliers ; 
you might have lighted ’em up, by Jove — and a yellow satin train 
that strceled after her like the tail of a comet.” 

“How old is she?” asked Emmy, to whom George was 
rattjing away regarding this dark paragon, on the morning of 
their re-union — rattling away as no other man in the world 
surely could. 

“ Why, the Black Princess, though she has only just left school, 
must be two or three-and-twenty. And you should see the hand 
she writes 1 Mrs. Colonel Haggistoun usually w];}tes her letters, but 
in a moment of confidence, she put pen to paper for my sisters ; she 
spelt satin satting, and St. James’s, St. Jams.” 

“ Why, surely it must be Miss Swartz, the parlour-boarder,” 
Emmy said, remembering that good-natured young Mulatto girl, 
who had been so hysterically affected when Amelia left Miss 
Pinkerton’s academy. 

“The very name,” George said. “ Her father was a German-Jew 
— a slave-owner they sa}' — connected with the Cannibal Islands in 
some' way or other. He died last year, and Miss Pinkerton has 
finished her education. She can play two pieces on the piano ; 
she knows three songs ; she can write wdien Mrs. Haggistoun 
is by to spell for her; and Jane and Maria already have got to 
love her as a sister.” 

“ I wish they would have loved me,” said Emmy wistfully. 
“They were always very cold^to me.” 

“ My dear childi they would have loved you* if you had had 
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two hundred thousand pounds,’* George replied. '^That is the way 
in which they have been brought up. Ours is a rcady-mbney 
society. We live among bankers and city big-wigs, and be hanged 
to them, and every man, as he talks to you, is jingling his guineas 
in his pocket. There is that jackass Fred Bullock, is going to 
marry Maria — there’s Goldmore, the East India Director, there’s 
Dipley, in the tallow trade — our trade,” George said, with an uneasy 
laugh and a blush. Curse the whole pack of money grubbing 
• vulgarians ! 1 fall asleep at their great heav)' dinners. 1 feel 

ashamed in my father’s great stupid parties. I’ve been accustomed 
to live^ with gentlemen, and men of the world and fashion, Emmy, 
not with a parcel of turtle-fed tradesmen. Dear little woman, you 
are the only person of our set who ever looked, or thought, or 
spoke like a lady : and you do it because you’re an angel and can’t 
help it. Don’t remonstrate. You are the only lady. Didn’t Miss 
Crawley remark it, who has lived in the best company in Europe ? 
And as for Crawley, of the Life Guards, hang it, he’s a fine fellow ; 
and 1 like him for marrying the girl he had chosen.” 

Amelia admired Mr. Crawley very much, too, for this ; and 
trusted Rebecca would be happy with him, and hoped (with a laugh) 
Jos would be consoled. And so the pair went on prattling, as in 
quite early days. Amelia’s confidence being perfectly restored 
to her, though she expressed a great deal of pretty jealousy 
about Miss Swartz, and professed to be dreadfully frightened — 
like a hypocrite as she was — lest George should forget her for 
the heiress and her money and her estates in St. Kitts. But the 
fact is, she was a great deal too happy to have fears or doubts 
or misgivings of any sort : and having George at her side again, 
was not afraid of any heiress or beauty, or indeed of any sort 
of danger. 

When Captain Dobbin came back in the afternoon to these 
people-i-which he did with a great deal of sympathy for them — it 
did his heart good to see how Amelia had grown young af;;^in 
— how she laughed, and chirped, and sang familiar old. songs 
at the piano, which were only interrupted by the bell from without 
proclaiming Mr. Sedley’s return from the city, before whom George 
received a signal to retreat. 

Beyond the firs^ smile of recognition — and even that was a 
hypocrisy, for she thought his arrival rather provoking — Miss 
Sedlcy did not once notice Dobbin during his visit. But he 
was content, so that he saw her happy ; and thankful to have 
been the means of making her so. 


CHAPTER XXL 

A QUARREL ABOUT AN HEIRESS. 

Love may be felt for any young lady endowed with such qualities 
as Miss Swartz possessed ; and a great dream of ambition entered 
into old Mr% Osborne’s soul, which she was to realise. He 
encouraged, with the utmost enthusiasm and friendliness, his 
daughters’ amiable attachment to the young heiress, and protested 
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tha,t it gave him the sincerest pleasure as a fathef to see the 
love of his girls so well disposed. 

“ You won’t find,” lie would say to Miss Rliodn, “ that splendour 
and rank to which you are accustomed at the West Knd, my 
dear miss, at our humble mansion in Russell Square. My 
daughters are plain, disinterested girls, but their hearts arc in 
the right place, and they’ve conceived an attachment for you 
which does them honour — I say, which does them honour. I’m 
a plain, simple, humble, British merchant— an honest one, as my 
respected friends, HuJker & Bullock, will vouch, who were the 
correspondents of your late lamented father. You’ll find us* a 
united, simple, happy, and I think 1 may say, respected, family 
— a plain table, a plain people, but a warm welcome, my dear 
Miss Rhoda— Rhoda, let me say, for my heart warms to you, it 
docs really. I’m a frank man, and 1 like you. A glass of 
champagne ! Hicks, champagne to Miss Swartz.” 

There is little doubt that old Osborne believed all he said, and that 
the girls were quite earnest in their protestations of affection for 
Miss Swartz. People in V^anity Fair fasten on to rich folks quite 
iiaturally. If the simplest people are disposed to look not a little 
kindly on great Prosperity (for 1 defy any member of the British 
public to say that the notion of Wealth has not something awful 
and pleasing to him ; and you, if you are told that the man next 
you at dinner bas got half a million, not to look at him with a 
certain interest) — if the simple look benevolently on money, how 
much more do your old worldlings regard it ! Their affections 
rush out to meet and welcome money. Their kind sentiments 
awaken spontaneously towards the interesting possessors of it. 1 
know some respectable people who don’t consider themselves at 
liberty to indulge in friendship for any individual who has not a 
certain competency, or place in society. They give a loose to 
their feelings on proper occasions. And the proof is, that the 
m^or part of the Osborne family, who had not, in fificcn years, 
been able to get up a hearty regard for Amelia Sedley, became as 
fond of Miss Swartz in the course of a single evening as the most 
romantic advocate of friendship at first-sight could desire. 

What a match for George she’d be (the sisters and Miss Wirt 
agreed), and how much better than that insignijijeant little Amelia 1 
Such a dashing young fellow as he is, with his good looks, rank, 
and accomplishments, would be the very husband for her. Visions 
of balls in Portland Place, presentations at Court, and introductions 
to half the peerage, filled the minds of the young ladies ; wlio talked 
of nothing but George and his grand acquaintances to their beloved 
new friend. 

Old Osborne thought she would be a great match, too, for his 
son. He should leave the army ; he should go into Parliament ; he 
should cut a figure in the fashion and in the slate. His blood 
boiled with honest British exultation, as he saw the n:ime of 
Osborne ennobled in the person of his son, and thougl^t that he 
might be the progenitor of a glorious line of baronets. He 
worked in the city and on ’Change, until he knew everything 
relating to the fortune of the heiress, how her money was placed, 
and where her estates lay. Young Fred Bullock, one of his 
chief informants, would have liked to make u bid for her himself 
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(it was so the young banker expressed it), only he was booked 
to Maria Osborne. Rut not being able to secure her as a wife, 
the disinterested Fred quite approved of her as a sister-in-law. 
'*Lct George cut in directly and win her,” was his advice. 
“ Strike while the iron’s hot, you know — while she’s fresh to thp 

town : in a few weeks some d fellow from the West End will 

come in with a title and a rotten rent-roll and cut all us city men 
out, as Lord Fitzrufus did last year with Miss Grogram, who 
was actually engaged to Fodder of Fodder & Brown’s. The 
sooner it is done the belter, Mr. Osborne ; them’s my sentiments,” 
the wag said ; though, when Osborne had left the bank-parlour, 
Mr. Bullock remembered Amelia, and what a pretty girl she was, 
and how attached to George Osborne ; and he gave up at least ten 
seconds of his valuable time to regretting the misfortune which 
had fallen that unlucky young woman. , 

While thus George Osborne’s good feelings, and his good 
friend and genius, Dobbin, were carrying back the truant to 
Amelia’s feet, George’s parent and sisters were arranging this 
splendid match for him, which they never dreamed he would resist. 

When the elder Osborne gave what he called “a hint,” there 
was no possibility for the most obtuse to mistake his meaning. 
He called kicking a footman down stairs, a hint to the latter to 
leave his service. With his usual frankness and delicacy, he told 
Mrs. Haggistoun that he would give her a cheque for ten thousand 
pounds on the day his son was married to her ward ; and called 
that proposal a hint, and considered it a very dexterous piece of 
diplomacy. He gave George finally such another hint regarding 
the heiress ; and ordered him to marry her out of hand, as 
he would have ordered his butler to draw a cork, or his clerk to 
write a letter. 

This imperative hint disturbed George a good deal. He was in 
the very first enthusiasm and delight of his second courtship of 
Amelia, which was inexpressibly sweet to him. The contrast of 
her manners and appearance with those of the heiress, made tne 
idea of a union with the latter appear doubly ludicrous and odious. 
Carriages and opera-boxes thought he ; fancy being seen in them 
by the side of such a Mahogany Charmer as that ! And to all 
that, the junior Osborne was quite as obstinate as the senior : 
when he wanted a Thing, quite as firm in his resolution to get it ; 
and quite us violent when angered, as his father in his most stern 
moments. 

On the first day, when his father formally gave him the hint that 
he was to place his affections at Miss Swartz’s feet, George temporised 
with the old gentleman. “You should have thought of the matter 
sooner, sir,” he said. “ It can’t be done now, when we’re expecting 
every day to go on foreign service. Wait till my return, if I do 
return ; ” and then he represented, that the lime when the regiment 
was daily expecting to quit England, was exceedingly ill-chosen : 
that the few days a week during which they were still to remain 
at home, ftiust be devoted to business and" not to love-making : 
time enough for that when he came home with his majority ; 
“for, 1 promise you,” said he, with a satisfied air, “that one 
way or other you shall read the name of George Osborne in the 
Gazetted* 
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father’s reply to this was founded upon the information which 
he' .had got in the city: that the West End chaps would infallibly 
catch hold of the heiress if any delay took place : that if he didn’t 
marry Miss S., he might at least have an engagement in writing, 
to come into effect when he returned to England ; and that a 
man who could get ten thousand a year by staying at home, was 
a fool to risk his life abroad. 

** So that you would have me shown up as a coward, sir, and our 
name dishonoured for the sake of Miss Swartz's money,” George 
interposed. 

This remark staggered the old gentleman ; but as he had ^ to 
reply to it, and as his mind was nevertheless made up, he said, 
“ You will dine here to-morrow, sir, and every day Miss Swartz 
comes, you will be here to pay your respects to her. If you want 
for money, call upon Mr. Chopper.” Thus a new obstacle was 
in George's way, to interfere with his plans regarding Amelia ; 
and about which he and Dobbin had more than one confidential 
consultation. His friend’s opinion respecting the line of conduct 
which he ought to pursue, we know already. And as for Osborne, 
when he was once bent on a thing, a fresh obstacle or two only 
rendered him the more resolute. 

The dark object of the conspiracy into which the chief of the 
Osborne family had entered, was €|uitc ignorant of all their plans 
regarding her (which, strange to say, her friend and chaperon did 
not divulge), and, taking all the young ladies' flattery for genuine 
sentiment, and being, as we have before had occasion to show, of 
a very warm and impetuous nature, responded to their affection 
with quite a tropical ardour. And if the truth may be told, I 
dare say that she too had some selfish attraction in the Russell 
Square house ; and in a word, thought George Osborne a very 
nice young man. His whiskers had made an impression upon her, 
on the very first night she beheld them at the ball at Messrs. 
I-(u1kcrs's ; and, as we know% she was not the first woman who 
had been charmed by them. George had an air at once swaggering 
and melancholy, languid and fierce. He looked like a man who 
had passions, secrets, and private harrowing grief and adventures. 
His voice was rich and deep. He would say it was a warm 
evening, or ask his partner to take an ice, with a tone as sad 
and confidential as if he were breaking her mother's death to 
her, or preluding a declaration of love. He trampled over all 
the young bucks of his father’s circle, and w^as the hero among 
those third-rate men. Some few sneered at him and hated him. 
Some like Dobbin fanatically admired him. And his whiskers had 
begun to do their work, and to curl themselves round the aflections 
of Miss Swartz. 

Whenever there was a chance of meeting him in Russell Square, 
that simple and good-natured young woman was quite in a flurry 
to see her dear Miss Osbornes. She went to great expenses in 
new gowns, and bracelets, and bonnets, and in prodigious feathers. 
She adorned her person with the utmost skill to please the con- 
queror, and exhibited all her simple accomplishments to win his 
favour. Tlie girls would ask her, with the greatest gravity, for 
a Uttle music, and she would sing her three songs and play her 
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two little pieces as often as ever the^ asked, and with an always 
increasini^ pleasure to herself. During these delectable entertain- 
ments, Miss Wirt and the chaperon sat by, and conned over the 
“ Peerage,” and talked about the nobility. 

The day after George had his hint from his father, and a short 
time before the hour of dinner, he was lolling upon a sofa in the 
drawing-room in a very becoming and perfectly natural attitude 
of melancholy. He had been, at his father’s request, to Mr. 
•Chopper in the city (the old gentleman, though he gave great sums 
to his son, would never specify any fixed allowance for him, and 
rewarded him only as he was in the humour). He had then been 
to pass three hours with Amelia, his dear little Amelia, at Fulham ; 
and he came home to find his sisters spread in starched muslin 
in the drawing-room, the dowagers cackling in the background, 
and honest Swartz in her favourite amber-coloured satin, with 
turquoise bracelets, countless rings, flowers, feathers, and all 
sorts of tags and gimcracks, about as elegantly decorated as a 
she-chimney-sweep on May-day. 

The girls, after vain attempts to engage him in conversation, 
talked about fashions and the last drawing-room until he was 
perfectly sick of their chatter. He contrasted their behaviour with 
little Emmy’s — their shrill, cracked voices with her tender, ringing 
tones ; their attitudes and their elbows and their starch, wdth her 
humble, soft movements and modest graces. Poor Swartz was 
seated in a place where Emmy had been accustomed to sit. Her 
bejewelled hands lay sprawling in her amber satin lap. Her tags and 
ear-rings twinkled, and her big eyes rolled about. She was doing 
nothing with perfect contentment, and thinking herself charming. 
Anything so becoming as the satin the sisters had never seen. 

“ Dammy,” George said to a confidential friend, she looked 
like a China doll, which has nothing to do all day but to grin 
and wag its head. By Jove, Will, it was all 1 could do to prevent 
myself from throwing the sofa-cushion at her.” He rcstrairjd 
that exhibition of sentiment, however. 

The sisters began to play the “ Battle of Prague.” “Slop that 

d thing,” George howled out in a fury from the sofa. “It 

makes me mad. Y^ou play us something. Miss Swartz, do. Sing 
something, anything but the * Battle of Prague.’” 

“ Shall 1 sing ‘ Blue Eyed Mary,’ or the air from the Cabinet?” 
Miss Sw'artz asked. 

“That sweet thing from the Cabinet,” the sisters said. 

“ We’ve had that,” replied the misanthrope on the sofa. 

“I can sing ‘Fluvy du Tajy,”’ Swartz said, in a meek voice, 
“ if I had the w'ords.” It was the last of the worthy young woman’s 
collection. 

“ Oh, ‘ Fleuve du Tagc,’ ” Miss Maria cried ; “ we have the song,” 
and went to fetch the book in which it was. 

Now it happened that this song, then in the height of the fashion, 
had been given to the young ladies by a young friend of theirs, 
whose name was on the title, and Miss Sw^artz, having concluded 
the ditty with George’s applause (for he remembered that it was a 
favourite of Amelia’s), was hoping for an encore perhaps, and 
fiddrng with the leaves of the music, \vhen her eye fell upon the 
title, and she saw “Amelia Sedley” written in the corner. 
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*‘Lor I” cried Miss Swartz, spinnini^ swiftly round on the music- 
stodl, **is it my Amelia? Amelia that was at Miss P.'s tit 

llaniinersmith ? I know it is. It’s her, and Tell me about 

her — where is she ? ” 

• “Don’t mention her,” Miss Maria Osborne said hastily. “Her 
family has disgraced itself. Her father cheated papa, and as 
for her, she is never to be mentioned This was Miss 

Maria’s return for George’s rudeness about the “ Battle of Prague.” 

“Are you a friend of Amelia’s?” George said, bouncing up. 
“ God bless you for it, Miss Swartz. Don’t believe what the gifls 
say. She^s not to blame, at any rate. She’s the best ” 

“You know you’re not to speak about her, George,” cried Jane. 
“ Papa forbids it.” 

“Who’s to prevent me?” George cried out. “I will speak 
of her. I say she’s the best, the kindest, the gentlest, the sweetest 
girl in England ; and that, bankrupt or no, my sisters are not fit 
to hold candles to her. If you like her, go and see her. Miss 
Swartz ; she wants friends now ; and 1 say, God bless everybody 
who befriends her. Anybody who speaks kindly of her is my 
friend : anybody who speaks against her is my enemy. Thank 
you. Miss Swartz ; ” and he went up and wrung her hand. 

“ George ! George ! ” one of the .sisters cried imploringly. 

“ I say,” George said fiercely, “ I thank everybody who loves 

Amelia Sed ” He stopped. Old Osborne was in tins room 

with a face livid with rage, and eyes like hot coals. 

Though George had stopped in his sentence, yet, his blood 
being up, he was not to be cowed by all the generations of 
Osborne; rallying instantly, h(? replied to the bullying look of 
his father, with another so indicative of resolution and defiance, 
that the elder man quailed in his turn, and looked aw'ay. He felt 
that the tussle was coming. “ Mrs. llaggistoun, let me take you 
down to dinner,” he said. “ Give your arm to Miss Swartz, 
Gforge,” and they marched. 

“Miss Swartz, 1 love Amc-Iia, and we’ve be«Mi engaged almost 
all our lives,” Osbormj said to his partner; and during all the 
dinner, George rattled on with a volubility which surprised 
himself, and made his father doubly nervous for the fight which 
was to lake place as soon as ihe ladies were goi\e. 

The difference between the pair was, that wiiile the father was 
violent and a bully, the son liad tb^icf^ the nerve and courage of 
the parent, and could not merely make an attack, but resist it ; 
and finding that the moment was now come when the lonlest 
between him and his father was to be decided, he took his dinner 
with perfect coolness and appetite before the engagement began. 
Old Osborne, on the contrary, was nervous, and drank much. 
He floundered in his conversation with the ladies, his neighbours ; 
George’s coolness only rendering him more angry. Jl made 
him half mad to see the calm way in which George, flapping his 
napkin, and with a swaggering bow, opened the door for the 
ladies to leave the room ; and filling himself a glass of wine, 
smacket* it, and looked his lather full in the fac<', as if to say, 
“Gentlemen of the Guard, fire first.” The old man also took a 
supply of ammunition, butjiis decanter clinked against the gla.ss 
as he tried to fill it. 
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After givinfj a great lieave, and with a purple, choking face,* he 
then began, ‘‘flow dare you, sir, mention that person’s name 
before Miss Swartz to-day in niy drawing-room ? I ask you, sir, 
how dare you do it ? ” 

“Slop, sir,” says George, “don’t say dare, sir. Dare isn’t 'a 
word to be used to a Ccaptain in the British army.” 

“ I shall say what 1 like to my son, sir. I can cut him off with 
a shilling, if I like. I can make him a beggar, if I like. 1 will 
*say what 1 like,” the elder said. 

“I’m a gentleman though I am your son, sir,” George answered 
haughtily. “Any communications which you have to make to 
me, or any orders which you may please to give, I beg may be 
couched in that kind of language which 1 am accustomed to hear.” 

Whenever the lad assumed his haughty manner, it always either 
created great awe or great irritation in the; parent. Old Osborne 
stood in secret terror of his son as a better gentleman than 
himself; and perhaps my readers may have remarked in their 
experience of this Vanity Fair of ours, that there is no character 
which a low-minded man so much mistrusts, as that of a 
gentleman. 

“My father didn’t give me the education you have had, nor the 
advantages you have had, nor the money you have had. If I 
had kept the company some folks hav * had through my means^ 
perhaps my son wouldn’t have any reason to brag, sir, of his 
stiperioriiy find West End airs'' (these w'ords were uttered in the 
elder Osborne’s most .sarcastic tones). “ But it wasn’t considered 
the part of a gentleman, in tny time, for a man to insult his 
father. If I'd done any such thing, mine would have kicked me 
down stairs, sir.” 

“I never insulted you, sir. I said 1 begged you to remember 
your .son was a gentleman as well .'is yourself. I know very well 
that you give me plenty of money,” said George (fingering a 
bundle of notes which he had got in the morning from Mr. 
Chopper). “You tell it me often enough, sir. There’s no fear of 
my forgetting it.” 

“ I wish you’d rememlx r other things as well, sir,” the sire 
answered. “ 1 wish you’d remember that in this house — so long 
as you choose to f^mour it with your company, captain — I’m the 
master, and that name, and that that—that you — that 1 say ” 

“That wrhal, sir?” George asked, wdth scarcely a sneer, filling 
another glass of claret. 

“ !” burst out -Ills father with a screaming oath — “that 

the ii.'ime of tliose Sedleys never be mentioned here, sir — not one' 
of the whole damned lot of ’em, sir.” 

“It wasn’t 1, sir, that introduced Miss Sedley’s name. It was 
my si.sters who spoke ill of her to Miss Swartz; and, by Jove, I’ll 
ilefend her wherever 1 go. Nobody shall speak lightly of that 
name in my presence. Our family has done her quite enough injury 
already, I, think, and may le:ive olf reviling her now she’s down. 
I’ll shoot any man but you wdio says a w*ord against her.” 

“Go on, sir, go on,” the old gentleman said, hts eyes starting 
out of his head. 

“Go on about what, sir? about the way in which w'e’ve treated 
Jthat angel of a girl? Who told me to love her? It was your 
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doing. I might have chosen elsewhere, and looked higlier, perhaps, 
than your society; but I obeyed you. And now that her heart’s 
mine you give me orders to fling it away, and punish her, kill 
her perhaps — for the faults of other people. It’s a shame, by 
Heavens,” said George, working himsclt' up into passion and 
enthusiasm as he proceeded, *‘to play at fast and loose witii a 
young girl’s affections — and with such an angel as that — one so 
superior to the people amongst whom she lived that she might 
have excited envy, only she was so good and gentle, that it’s 
a wonder anybody dared to hate her. If 1 desert her, sir, do yOu 
suppose she forgets me ? ” 

“ I ain’t going to have any of this damn sentimental nonsense 
and humbug here, sir,” the father cried out. "There shall be 
no beggar-marriages in my family. If you choose to fling away 
eight thousand a year which you may have for the asking you 
may do it : but, by Jove, you take your pack and walk out of 
this house, sir. Will you do as 1 tell you, once for all, sir, or 
will 3'ou not ? ” 

"Marry tJiat mulatto woman?” George said, pulling up his shirt- 
collars. " 1 don’t like the colour, sir. Ask the black that sweeps 
opposite Fleet-Market, sir. Pvt not going to marry a Hottentot 
Venus.” 

Mr. Osborne pulled frantically at the cord by wlilch lie was 
accustomed to summon the butler when he wanted wine ; and, 
almost black in the face, ordered that functionary to call a coach for 
Captain Osborne. 

"I’ve done it,” said George, coming into the Slaughter’s an hour 
afterwards, looking very pale. 

" What, my boy ? ” says Dobbin. 

George told what had passed between his father and himself. 

"I’ll marry her lo-morrow,” he said, with an oath. "1 love her 
mare every day, Dobbin,” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

% 

A MARRIAGE ASD PART OF A IIO.VKYMOON. 

Enemies the most obstinate and courageous can't hold out against 
starvation : so the elder Osborne felt himself pretty easy about his 
adversary in the encounter we have just described ; and as soon us 
George’s supplies fell short, confidently expected his unconditional 
submission. It was unlucky, to be sure, that the lad should have 
secured a stock of provisions on the very day when the first encounter 
took place ; but this relief was only temporary, old Osborne thought, 
and would but delay George’s surrender. No communication 
passed between father and son for some days. The former was 
sulky at this silence, but not disquieted ; for, as he said, he knew 
where he could put the screw upon George, and only waited the 
result of that operation. He told the sisters the upshot of the 
dispute between them, but. ordered them to take no notice of the 
matter, and welcome George on his return as if nothing had 
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happened. His cover was laid as usual every day, and perhaps the 
old gentleman rather anxiously expected him ; but he never came. 
Some one inquired at the Slaughter’s regarding him, where it w»a$ 
said that he and his friend. Captain Dobbin, had left town. 

One gusty, raw day at the end of April — the rain whipping the 
pavement of that ancient street where the old Slaughter’s Coffee- 
house was once situated — George Osborne came into the coffee- 
room, looking very haggard and pale, although dressed rather 
•smartly in a blue coat and brass buttons, and a neat buff waistcoat 
of the fashion of those days. Here was his friend Captain Dobbin, 
in blue and brass too, having abandoned the military frock and 
French -gray trousers, which were the usual coverings of his 
lanky person. 

Dobbin had been in the coffee-room for an hour or more. He had 
tried all the papers, but could not read them. He had looked at tha 
clock many scores of limes ; and at the street, where the rain was 
pattering down, and the people as they clinked by in pattens, left 
long reflections on the shining stones : he tattooed at the table : 
he bit his nails most completely and nearly to the quick (he was 
accustomed to ornamont his great big hands in this way): he 
balanced the tea-spoon dexterously on the milk-jug, upset it, etc., 
etc. ; and, in fact, showi d those .signs of disquietude, and practised 
those desperate attempts at amusement, which men are accustomed 
to employ when very anxious, and expectant, and perturbed in 
mind. 

Some of his comrades, gentlemen who used the room, joked 
him about the splendour of his costume and his agitation of manner. 
One asked him if he was going to be married ? Dobbin laughed, 
and said he would send his acquaintance (Major VVagstaff, of the 
Kngineers) a piece of cake, when that event took pl^ace. At 
length Cai)tain Osborne made his appearance, very smartly dressed, 
but very pale and agitated, as we have said. He w'iped his 
pale face with a large yellow bandanna pocket-handkerchief fiat 
was prodigiously scented. He shook hands with Dobbin, looked 
at the clock, and told John, the waiter, to bring him some Cura^oa. 
Of the cord’al he swallowed utY a couple of glasses with nervous 
eagerness. His friend asked with some interest about his health. 

“Couldn’t get a wink of sleep till daylight, Dob,” said he. 
“ Infernal headachf and fever. Got up at nine, and went down to 
the Ilummums for ;i»bath. I say, Dob, I feel just as I did on the 
morning 1 went out with Rocket at Quebec.” 

“So do I,” William responded. “I was a deuced deal more 
nervous than you were that morning. You made a famous 
breakfast, 1 remember. Eat something now.” 

“You’re a good old fellow, Will. I’ll drink your health, old boy, 
and farewell to ” 

“No, no; two glasses are enough,” Dobbin interrupted him. 
“ Here, take away the liqueurs, John. Have some cayenne-pepper 
with your fowl. Make haste though, for it is time w'e were there.” 

It was About half an hour from twelve wdien this brief meeting 
and colloquy took place between the two captains. A coach, into 
which Captain Osborne’s servant put his master’s desk and 
dresiiing-case, had been in waiting for some time ; and into this 
the two gentlemen hurried under an umbrella, and the valet 
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mounted on the box, cursinir the min and the dampness of tlie 
coachman who was stcamiiii^f beside him. “We shall find a 
better trap than this at the church door,” says he; “that’s a 
comfort.” And the carriaf:^e drove on, taking; the road down 
Piccadilly, where Apsley House and St. Gcort^e’s Hospital wore 
red jackets still ; wdiere there were oil-lamps ; where Achilles was 
not yet born ; nor the Pimlico arch r.aised ; nor the hideous 
equestrian monster which pervades it and the neighbourhood ; 
and so they drove down by Bromplon to a certain chapel near 
the Fulham road there. 

A chariot was in waiting with four horses ; likewise a coach 
of the kind called glass coaclies. Only a very few idlers were 
collected on account of the dismal rain. 

“ Hang it !” said George, “ I said onlv a pair.” 

• “ My master would have four,” .said Mr. Joseph Sedley's scr\ant, 
who was in waiting ; and he and Mr. Osborne’s man agn'cd as 
they followed George and William into the church, that it was 
a “ reg’lar shabbv turn hout ; and with scarce .so much as a 
breakfast or a wedding favour.” 

“ Here you are,” said our old friend, Jos .Sedley, coming fbrw.iul. 
** You’re live minutes late, George, my hoy. What a day, rh ? 

I Dcmmy, it’s like the cominencemeni of the rainy .season in 
But you'll find my carriage i.s waieMight. Come along, my moilu r 
and Emmy are in the vestry,” 

Jos .Sedley was splendid. He was fatter than evc'r. Ili^’ shirt- 
collars were higher; his face was redder; his shlil-tVill llaiinted 
gorgeously out of his variegated waistcoat. ^^'lr^ish‘*d boots 
were not invented as yet ; but the Hessians on his beautiful h gs 
shone so, that they must have been tlie identical pair in which 
the gentleman in the old picture U'-t'd to .shave himself; and on 
his light green coal there bloomed a line wedding favour, like 
a great while spreading magnolia. 

In a word, George had tin own the gn‘at cast. He was going 
to be married. Hence his pallor and nei voiisne^s - liis sli‘« pless 
night and agitation in the morning. 1 ha\e heard people who 
have gone through the .same thing own to llv* same emotion. Afo i 
three or four ceremonies, vou gft accustomed to it, no doubt ; 
but the first dip, everybody allows, is awful. , 

The bride was dressed in a brown silk pelisse (as Captain Dubbin 
has since informed me), and wore a straw bonnet with a ]>ink 
ribbon : over tlic bonnet she had a \eil of while Chantilly l.ice, 
a gift from Mr. Joseph .Sedley, her brother. Ca|>tain Dobbin 
himself had asked leave to jrresent her with a gold chain and 
watch, which she sported on this occasion ; and her mother gave 
her her diamond brooch : almost the only trinket which was left 
to the old lady. 

As the service went on, Mrs. Sedley sat and whimpered a great 
deal in a pew, consoled by tlie Irish maid-servant and Mrs. Clapp 
from the lodgings. Old Sedley would not he present. , Jos acted 
for his father, giving away the hrid'*, whilst Captain Dobbin 
stepped up as groom’s-man to his friend George. 

There was nobody in the church besides the oniciiiling pi'i sons 
and the small marriage party and their attendant.s. The two valets 
sat aloof superciliously, 'f'hc rain came rattling down on the 
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windows, if In the intervals of the service you heard it and the 
sobbing f old Mrs. Osborne in the pew. The parson’s tones 
echoed s: I ' through the empty walls. Osborne’s “ 1 will ” was 
sounded lA very deep bass. Emmy’s response came fluttering up 
to her lips ' 1 Vo 111 her heart, but was scarcely heard by anybody 
except Cupt;|n Dobbin. 

When the service was completed, Jos Scdley came forward and 
kissed his sisier, the bride, for the lirst time for many months. 
‘George’s look of gloom had gone, and he seemed quite proud and 
radiant. “ It’s your turn, William,” says ho, putting his hand 
fondly upon Dobbin’s shoulder ; and Dobbin went up and touched 
Amelia on the cheek. 

Tlien they went into the vestry and signed the register. “God 
bless you, old Dobbin,” Geort^e said, grasT)ing him by the 
hand, with something very like moisture glistening in his eyes. 
William replied only by nodding his head. His heart was too full 
to say much. 

“ Write directly, and come down as soon as you can, you 
know,” Osborne said. After Mrs. Sedley had taken an hysterical 
adieu of her daughter, the pair went oif to the carriage. “Get out 
of the way, you little devils,” George cried to a small crowd of 
damp urchins, that were hanging about the chapel door. The 
rain drove into the bride and bridegroom's faces as they passed 
to the chariot. The postillions* favours draggled on their dripping 
jackets. The few children made u dismal cheer, as the carriage, 
splashing mud, drove away. 

William Dobbin stood in the church porch, looking at it, a 
queer figure. The small crew of spectators jeered him. He was 
not thinking about them or their laughter. 

“Come home and have some liflin, Dobbin,” a voice cried 
behind him, as a pudgy hand was laid on his shoulder, and the 
honest fellow’s reverie was interrupted. But the captain had no 
heart to go a-feasting with Jos Sedley. He put the weeping 8 ld 
lady and her attendants into the carriage along with Jos, and left 
them withoui any lurlher words passing. This carriage, loo, drove 
away, and the urchins gave another sarcaslical cheer. 

“ Heie, you little beggars,” Dobbin said, giving some sixpences 
amongst them, aiHl then w^ent olT by himself tlirough the rain. 
It was all over. Tlnjy were married, and happy, he prayed God. 
Never siiice he was a boy had he felt so miserable and so lonely. 
He K'l.gfd with a heart-sick yearning for the first few days to 
be over, that he might st?e her again. 

Some ten days after the above cercMiiony, three young men of 
our acquaintance were enjoying that beautiful prospect of bow 
windows on ilie one side and blue sea on the other wdiicli 
Brighton afoid'^ 10 the traveller. Sometimes it is towards the 
ocean— smiling with countless dimples, speckled with white sails, 
with a htindred b.ithing-niacliiiies kissing the skirt of his blue 
garment— that the Londoner looks enraptured : sometimes, on the 
contrary, a lover of human nature rather than of prospects of any 
kind, it is tbw'ards the bow windows that he turns, and that 
swaim of human life which they exhibit. From one issue the 
• notes of u piano, which a young lady in ringlets practises si]( 
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liours dally, to the delight of the fellow-lodgers: at) another, 
lovely Polly, the nursemaid, may be seen dandling Master 
Omnium in her arms : whilst Jacob, his papa, is beh’Jd eating 
prawns, and devouring the Times for breakfast, at the window 
below. Yonder are the Misses Leery, who are lookin^'iut for the 
young oHicers of the heavies, who are pretty sure ly be pacing 
the clifl*; or again it is a city man, with a nautical turn, and 
a telescope, the size of a six-pounder, who has his instrument 
pointed seawards, so as to command every pleasure-boat, herring- 
boat, or bathing-machine that comes to, or quits, the shore, etcl, 
etc. But have wc any leisure for a description of Brighton? — lor 
Brighton, a clean Naples with genteel lazzaroni — for Brighton 
that, always looks brisk, gay, and gaudy, like a harlequin^s 
jacket — for Brighton, which used to be seven hours distant from 
London at the time of our story ; which is now only a hundred 
niiniiles off; and which may approach who knows how ii.uch 
nearer, unless Joinville comes and untimely bombards it ? 

“What a monstrous fine girl that is in the lodgings over the 
milliners,*' one of these three promenaders remarked to the other ; 
“ Gad, Crawley, did you see what a wink she gave me as 1 passed? ** 
“ Don*t break her heart, Jos, you rascal,” said another. “ Don’t 
trifle with her ailections, you Don Juan 1 ” 

“Get away,” said Jos Sedley, quite pleased, and leering up at the 
maid-servant in question with a most killing ogle. Jos was even 
more splendid at Brighton than he had been at his sister’s mai riage. 
He had brilliant under-waistcoats, any one of which would have 
set up a moderate buck. He sported a military frock-coai, 
ornamented with frogs, knobs, black buttons, and meandering 
embroidery. He had affected a military appearance and habits 
of late; and he 'walked with his two friends, who were of that 
profession, clinking his boot-spurs, swaggering prodigiously, and 
sljooting death-glances at all the servant girls who were w'orthy 
to oe slain. 

“What shall we do, boys, till the ladies return?” the buck 
asked. The ladies were out to Rottingdean in his carriage, on a 
drive. “ Let’s have a game at billiards,” one of his friends said 
-^the tall one, with lacquered mustachios. 

“No, dammy; no, captain,” Jos replied, ratfcer alarmed. “No 
billiards to-day, Crawley, my boy ; yesterday enough.” 

“You play very well,” said Crawley, laughing. “ Don t he, 
Osborne ? How w'ell he made that five stroke, eh ? ” 

“ Famous,” Osborne said. “Jos is a devil of a fellow at billiards, 
and at everything else too. I wish there w'ere any tiger-hunting 
about here; we might go and kill a few before dinner. (Tliere 
goes a fine^ girl I what an ankle, eh, Jos?) Tell us that story 
about the tiger-hunt, and the way you did for him in the jui'.gle 
— it’s a wonderful story that, Crawley.” Here George Osborne 
gave a yawn. “It’s rather slow work,” said he, “down here; 
what shall we do ? ” • 

“ Shall we go and look at some horses that Snafiler’s just bi ought 
from Lewes fair ? ” Crawley said, 

“ Suppose we go and have some jellies at Dutton’s,” said the 
rogue Jos, willing to kill two birds with one stone. “ Devilish 
fine gal at Putton*s»” 
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Suppose we go and see the Lightninf^ come in, it*s just about 
time?” George said. This advice prevailing over the stables and 
the jelly, they turned towards the coach-ofhee to witness the 
Lightning’s arrival. 

As they passed, they met the carriage — Jos Sedley’s open carriage, 
with its magjnificent armorial bearings — that splendid conveyance 
in which he used to drive about at Cheltenham, majestic and 
solitary, with his arms folded, and his hat cocked ; or, more 
Iiappy, with ladies by his side. 

Two were in the carriage now : one a little person, with light 
hair, and dressed in the height of the fashion ; the other in a 
brown silk pelisse, and a straw bonnet with pink ribbons, with 
a rosy, round, happy face, that did you good to behold. She 
checked the carriap^e as it neared the three gentlemen, after which 
exercise of authority she looked rather nervous, and then beganp 
to blush most absurdly. ** We have had a delightful drive, 
George,” she said, “and — and we’re so glad to come back; 
and Joseph, don’t let him be late.” 

“ Don’t be leading our husbands into mischief, Mr. Sedley, 
you wicked, wicked man you,” Rebecca said, shaking at Jos 
a pretty little finger covered with the neatest French-kid glove. 

“ No billiards, no smoking, no naughtiness ! ” 

“My dear Mrs. Crawley. — ^Ah now! upon my honour!” was all 
Jos could ejaculate by way of reply ; but he managed to fall 
into a tolerable attitude, wdth his head lying on his shoulder, 
grinning upwards at his victim, with one hand at his back, 
wliich he supported on his cane, and the other hand (the one with 
the diamond ring) fumbling in his shirt-frill and among his under- 
waistcoats. As the carriage drove off he kissed the diamond-hand 
to the fair ladies within. He wished all Cheltenham, all Chow- j 
ringhee, all Calcutta, could see him in that position, weaving his ' 
liand to such a beauty, and in company with such a famous buck 
as Rawdon Crawley of the Guards. • 

Our young bride and bridegroom had chosen Brighton as the 
place where they would pass the first few days after their 
marriage ; and having engaged apartments at the Ship Inn, 
enjoyed themselves there in great comfort and quietude, until Jos 
joined them. Noii was he the only companion they found here. 
As they were comii\g into the hotel from a seaside walk one 
afternoon, on whom should they light but Rebecca and her 
husband. The recognition was immediate. Rebecca flew into 
the arms of her dearest friend. Crawley and Osborne shook hands 
together cordially enough ; and Becky, in the course of a very few 
hours, found means to make the latter forget that little un- 
pleasant passage of words which had happened between them. 

“ Do you remember the last time we met at Miss Crawley’s, 
when I was so rude to you, dear Captain Osborne? I thought 
you seemed careless about dear Amelia. It was that made me 
angry : .nftid so pert : and so unkind : and so ungrateful. Do 
forgive me ! ” Rebecca said, and she held out her hand with so 
frank and winning a grace, that Osborne could not but take it. 
By humbly 'and frankly acknowledging yourself to be in the 
WTong, there is no knowing, my son, what good you may do. I 
knew once a gentleman, and very worthy practitioner in Vanity 
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Fair, who used to do little wrongs to his neighbours on purpose, 
and in order to apologise for them in an open and manly way 
afterwards — and what ensued? My friend Crocky Iboylc was 
liked everywhere, and deemed to be rather impeluoiis — but the 
honestest fellow. Becky’s humility passed for sincerity with 
George Osborne. ^ 

These two young couples had plenty of talcs to relate to each 
other. The marriages of either were discussed ; and their 
prospects in life canvassed with the greatest frankness anef 
interest on both sides. George’s marriage was to be made known 
to his father by his friend Captain Dobbin ; and young Osborne 
trembled rather for the result of that communication. Miss 
Crawley, on whom all Rawdon’s hopes depended, still held out. 
Unable to make an entry into her house in Park Lane, her 
affectionate nephew and niece had followed her to Hrigliton, 
where they had emissaries continually planted at her door. 

I wish you could see some of Rawdon’s friends who are 
always about our door,” Rebecca said, laughing. “Did you 
ever see a dun, my dear ; or a bailiff and his man ? Two of the 
abominable wretches watched alt last week at the greengrocer’s 
opposite, and we could not get away until Sunday. If aunty does 
not relent, what shall we do ? ” 

Rawdon, with roars of laughter, related a dozen amusing 
anecdotes of his duns, and Rebecca’s adroit treatment of them. 
He vowed, with a great oath, that there was no woman in 
Europe who could talk a creditor over as she could. Almost 
immediately after their marriage, her practice had begun, and 
her husband found the immense value of such a wife. They had 
credit in plenty, but they had bills also in abundance, and laboured 
under a scarcity of ready-money. Did these debt-dilliculties affect 
Rawdon’s good spirits? No. Everybody in Vanity Fair must 
have remarked how well those live who are comfortably and 
thoroughly in debt : how they deny themselves nothing ; how jolly 
and easy they are in their minds. Rawdon and his wife had the 
very best apartments at the inn at Biighton; the landlord, as 
he brought in the first dish, bowed before them as to his greatest 
customers: and Rawdon abused the dinners and wine with an 
audacity which no grandee in the land couid surpass. Long 
custom, a manly appearance, faultless boot^ and clothes, and a 
happy fierceness of manner, will often help a man as much as a 
great balance at the banker’s. 

The two wedding parties met constantly in each other’s apart- 
ments. After two or three nights the gentlemen of an evening 
had a little piquet, as their wives sat and chatted apart. This 
pastime, and the arrival of Jos Sedley, who made his appe.arance 
in his grand open carriage, and who played a few games at 
billiards with Captain Crawley, replenished Rawdon’s purse some- 
what, and gave him the benefit of that ready-money for which 
the gmatest spirits are sometimes at a stand-still. • 

So the three gentlemen walked down to see the Lightning 
ccach come in. Punctual to the minute, the coach crowded 
inside and out, the guard blowing his accustomed ' tune on the 
horn — the Lightning came tearing down the street, and pulled up 
at the coach-ofi'ice. 
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** Hullo ! there’s old Dobbin,” Gcorfjc cried, quite dclif;lited to 
see his old friend perched on the rool ; and whose promised visit 
to Brighton had been delayed until now. “How are you, old 
fellow ? Glad you’re come down. Emmy ’ll be delighted to sec 
you,” Osborne said, shaking his comrade warmly by the hand as 
soon as his descent from the vehicle was effected — and then he 
added, in a lower and agitated voice, “What’s the news? Have 
you been in Russell Square ? What does the governor say ? Tell 
me everything.” 

Dobbin looked very pale and grave. “ I’ve seen your hither,” 
said he. “How’s Amelia — Mrs. George? I’ll tell you all the 
news presently : but I’ve brought the great news of all : and 
that is ” 

Out with it, old fellow,” George said. 

“ We’re ordered to Belgium. All the army goes — Guards an^ 
all. Hcavvtop’s got the gout, and is mad at not being able to 
move. O’Dowd goes in command, and we embark from Chatham 
next week.” 

This news of war could not but come with a shock upon our 
lovers, and caused all these gentlemen to look very serious. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

CAPTAIN DOBBIN PROCEEDS ON HIS CANVASS. 

WiiAT is the secret mesmerism which friendship possesses, and 
under the operation of which a person ordinarily sluggish, or 
cold, or timid, becomes wise, active, and resolute, in another’s 
behalf? As Alexis, after a few passes from Dr. Elliolson, despises 
pain, reads with llie back of his head, sees miles off, looks into 
next week, and performs other wonders, of which, in his own 
private normal condition, he is quite incapable ; so you sec, in tlie 
affairs of the W'orld and under the magnetism of friendship, the 
modest man become bold, the shy confident, the lazy active, or the 
impetuous prudent and peaceful. What is it, on the other hand, 
that makes the lawyer eschew his own Ciause, and call in his learned 
brother as an adviser ? .And what causes the doctor, when ailing, 
to .send for his rival, •and not sit down and examine his own tongue 
in the chimney-glass, or write his own prescription at his study- 
table? 1 throw out these queries for intelligent readers to answer, 
who know, at once, how credulous we arc, and how scepticiil, how 
soft and how obstinate, how firm for others and how diflident 
about ourselves : meanwhile it is certain that our friend William 
Dobbin, who was personally of so complying a disposition that if 
his parents had pressed him much, it is probable he would have 
stepped down into the kitchen and married the cook, and who to 
further his own interests, would have found the most insuperable 
difficulty in walking across the street, found himself as busy and 
eager in the conduct of George Osborne’s affairs, as the most 
selfish tactician could be in the pursuit of his own. 

Whilst our friend George and his young wife were enjoying the 
first blushing days of the honeymoon at Brighton, honest William 
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was left as Gcorg^e s plenipotentiary in London, to transact all the 
business part of the marriage. His duty it was to call upon old 
Sedicy and his wife, and to keep the former in good-humour ; to 
draw Jos and his brother-in-law nearer together, so that Jos’s 
position and dignity, as collector of Boggley Wollah, might 
compensate for his father’s loss of station, and tend to recon- 
cile old Osborne to the alliance : and finally, to communicate it to 
the latter in such a way as should least irritate the old gentleman. 

Now, before he faced the heiad of the Osborne house with the 
news which it was his duty to tell, Dobbin bethought him tha^ it 
would be politic to make friends of the rest of the family, and, if 
possible, have the ladies on his side. They can’t be angry in their 
hearts, thought he. No woman ever was really angry at a romantic 
marriage. A little crying out, and they must come round to their 
brother ; when the three of us will lay siege to old Mr. Osborn^'. 
So this Machiavellian captain of infantry cast about him for some 
happy means or stratagem by which he could gently and gradually 
bring the Miss Osbornes to a knowledge of their brother’s secret. 

By a little inquiry regarding his mother’s engagements, he was 
pretty soon able to find out by whom of her ladyship’s friends 
parties were given at that season ; where he would be likely to 
meet Osborne’s sisters ; and, though he had that abhorrence of 
routs and evening parties, which many sensible men, alas, entertain, 
he soon found one where the Misses Osborne were to be present. 
Making his appearance at the ball, where he danced a couple of 
sets with both of them, and was prodigiously polite, he actually 
had the courage to ask Miss Osborne for a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion at an early hour the next day, when he had, he said, to 
communicate to her news of the very greatest interest. 

What was it that made her start back, and gaze upon him for 
a moment, and then on the ground at her feet, and make as if 
she would faint on his arm, had he not by opportunely treading on 
Iw toes brought the young lady back to self-control ? Why was 
she so violently agitated at Dobbin’s request? This can never 
be known. But wdicn he came the next day, Maria was not in the 
drawing-room with her sister, and Miss Wirt went off for the 
purpose of fetching the latter, and the captain and Miss Osborne 
w'ere left together. They were both so silent that the tick-tock of 
the Sacrifice of Iphigcnia clock on the mantel-^iecc became quite 
rudely audible. • 

“What a nice party it was last night,” Miss Osborne at length 
began, encouragingly; “and~and how you’ve improved in your 
dancing, Captain Dobbin. Surely somebody has taught vou,” 
she added, with amiable archness. 

“You should see me dance a reel with Mrs. Major O’Dowd 
of ours ; and a jig—did you ever see a jig ? But I think anvbody 
could dance with j/ow. Miss Osborne, who dance su well.” 

“Is the major’s lady young and beautiful, captain?” the fair 
questioner continued. “Ah, what a terrible thing it niiLst be to be 
a soldier’s wife ! I wonder they have any spirits to dance, and in 
these dreadful times of war too ! Oh, Captain Dobbin, 1 tremble 
sometimes when 1 Uiink of our dearest George, and the dangers of 
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“ Upon my word, she’s playing her hand rather too openly,” 
Miss Wirt thought ; but this observation is merely parenthetic, and 
was not heard through the crevice of the door at which the 
governess uttered it. 

One of our young men is just married,” Dobbin said, now 
coming to the point. “It was a very old attachment, and the young 
couple are as 'poor as church mice.” 

Oh, how delightful ! Oh, how romantic ! ” Miss Osborne cried, 
as the captain said “old attachment” and “poor.” Her sympathy 
encouraged him. 

“The finest young fellow in the regiment,” he continued. “ Not 
a braver or handsomer officer in the army; and such a charming 
wife ! How you would like her ; how you will like her when you 
know her. Miss Osborne.” The young lady thought the actual 
moment had arrived, and that Dobbin’s nervousness which no^ 
came on and was visible in many twitchings of his face, in his 
manner of beating the ground with his great feet, in the rapid 
buttoning and unbuttoning of his frock-coat, etc. Miss Osborne, 

1 say, thought that when he had given himself a little air, he 
would unbosom himself entirely, and prepared eagerly to listen. 
And the clock, in the altar on which Iphigenia was situated, 
beginning, after a preparatory convulsion, to toll twelve, the mere 
tolling seemed as if it would last until one— so prolonged was the 
knell to the anxious spinster. 

“But it’s not about marriage that 1 came to speak — that is that 
marriage — that is — no, I mean — my dear Miss Osborne, it’s about 
our dear friend George,” Dobbin said. 

“About George? ” she said, in a tone so discomfited that Maria 
and Miss Wirt laughed at the other side of the door, and even that 
abandoned wretch of a Dobbin felt inclined to smile himself; for 
he was not altogether unconscious of the stale of affairs ; George 
having often bantered him gracefully .and said, “Hang it, Will, 
why don’t you take old Polly? She’ll have you if you ask hgr. 
I’ll bet you five to two she will.” 

“Yes, about George, then,” he continued. “There has been a 
difference between him and Mr. Osborne. .\nd 1 regard him so 
much for you know we have been iike brothers — that I hope and 
pray the quarrel ^iiay be settled. We must go abroad, Mi.ss 
Osborne. We may be ordered off at a tlay’s warning. Who knows 
what may happen in fhe campaign? Don’t be agitated, dear Miss 
Osborne ; and those two at least should part friends.” 

“There has been no quarrel, Captain Dobbin, except a little 
usual scene with papa,” the lady said. “We are expecting George 
back daily. What papa wanted was only for his good. He has 
but to come back, and I’m sure ail will be well ; and dear Rhoda, 
who went away from here in sad, sad anger, 1 know will forgive 
him. Woman forgives but too readily, captain.” 

“ Such an angel as you 1 am sure would,” Mr. Dobbin said, with 
atrocious astuteness. “And no m.an can pardon himself for giving 
a woman pain. Wh.'it would you feel, if a man were faithless to you ? ” 

“ I should perish — 1 should throw myself out of window — I 
should take poison — I should pine and die. 1 know 1 should,” 
Miss cried, \yho had nevertheless gone through one or two 
affairs of the heart without any idea of suicide. 
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“And there are others,” Dobbin continued, “as true and as 
kind-hearted as yourself. I’m not speakings about the West India 
heiress, Miss Osborne, but about a poor j^irl whom George once 
loved, and who was bred from her childhood to think of nobody 
but him. I’ve seen her in her poverty uncomplaining, broken- 
hearted, without a fault. It is of Miss Sedley 1 speak. Dear 
Miss Osborne, can your generous heart quarrel with- your brother 
for being faithful to her? Could his own conscience ever forgive 
him if he deserted her? Be her friend — she always loved you — 
and — and I am come here charged by George to tell } 0 u fliat 
he holds his engagement to her as the most sacred duty he has ; 
and to entreat you, at least, to be on his side.” 

When any strong emotion took possession of Mr. Dobbin, and 
after the first word or two of hesitation, he could speak with perfect 
fluency, and it was evident that his eloquence on this occasion 
made some impression upon the lady whom he addressed. 

“Well,” said she, “this is — most surj)rising — most painful 
— most extraordinary — what will papa say? — that George should 
fling away such a superb establishment as was olTered to him — 
but at any rate he has found a very brave champion in you. 
Captain Dobbin. It is of no use, however,” she continued, after 
a pause, “ 1 feel for poor Miss Sedley, most certainly — most 
sincerely, you know. W'e never thought the match a good one, 
though we were always very kind to her here— very. But papa 
will never consent, 1 am sure. And a well brought up young 
woman, you know — with a well regulated mind must — George 
must give her up, dear Captain Dobbin, indeed he must.** 

“Ought a man to give up the woman he loved, just when 
misfortune befell her?** Dobbin said, holding out liis hand. 
•‘Dear Miss Osborne! is this the counsel I hear from you? 
My dear young lady, you must befriend her. He can’t give her 
up. He must not give her up. Would a man, think you, give 
you up if you were poor ? ” 

This adroit question touched the heart of Miss Jane Osborne 
not a little. “ 1 don’t know whether we poor girls ought to 
believe what you men say, captain,” she said. “There is that 
in woman’s tenderness which induces her to lulieve loo easily. 
I’m afraid you are cruel, cruel deceivers” — aqd Dobbin certainly 
thought he felt a pressure of the hand which 'Miss Osborne hail 
extended to him. ' 

He dropped it in some alarm. “Deceivers!” said he. “No, 
dear Miss Osborne, all men are not ; your brother is not ; George 
has loved Amelia Sedley ever since they were children ; iio 
wealth would make him marry any but her. Ought he to forsake 
her? Would you coun.sel him to do so ? ’* 

What could Miss Jane say to such a question, and with her own 
peculiar views? She could not answer it, so .site parried it by 
saying, “Well, if you are not a deceiver, at least you are very 
romantic ; ” and Captain William let this observation pass without 
challenge. 

At length when, by the help of further polite speeches, he 
deemed that Miss Osborne was sullicicntly prepared to receive 
the news, he poured it into her ear. “George could not give up 
Amelia— George was married to her”— and then he related the 
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c:ircuinstances of the marriage as we know them already, how 
tlie poor girl would have died had not her lover kept his faith : 
how old Scdley had refused all consent to the match, and a 
license had been got: and Jos Scdley had come from Cheltenham 
to give away ths bride : how they had gone to Brighton in Jos’s 
chariot-and-four to pass the honeymoon : and how George counted 
on his dear, .kind sisters to befriend him with (heir father, as 
women — so true and tender as they were — assuredly would do. 
And so, asking permission (readily granted) to see her again, and 
rightly conjecturing that the news he had brought would be told 
in linj next five minutes to the other ladies, Captain Dobbin 
made his bow and took his leave. 

He was scarcely out of the house, when Miss Maria and Miss 
Wirt rushed in to Miss Osborne, and the whole wonderful secret 
was imparted to them by that lady. To do them justice, neither 
of the sisters were very much displeased. There is something 
about a runaway matcli with which few ladies can be seriously 
angry, and Amelia rather rose in their estimation, from the spirit 
which she had displayed in consenting to the union. As they 
debated the story, and prattled about it, and wondered what papa 
would do and say, came a loud knock, as of an avenging thunder- 
clap, at the door, which made these conspirators start. It must 
be papa, they thought. But it was not he. It was only Mr. 
Frederic Bullock, who bad come from the city according to 
appointment, to conduct the ladies to a flower-show. 

This gentleman, as may be imagined, was not kept long in 
ignorance of tht; secret. But bis face, when he heard it, sliowed 
an amazement which was very diflerent to that look of sentimental 
wonder which the countenances of the sisters wore. Mr. Bullock 


was a man of the world, and a junior partner of a wealthy firm. 

He knew what money was, and the value of it; and a delightful 
throb of expectation lighted up his little eyes, and caused him to 
smile on his Maria, as he thought that by this piece of folly of 
Mr. George’s she might be worih thirty thousand pounds niofe 
than he had ever hopeti to get with her, 

*‘Gad! Jane,” said he, surveying even the elder sister with 
some interest. “ Eels will be sorry he cried off. You may be 
a fifty thousand pounder yet.” 

The sisters had ftever thought of the money question up to that 
moment, hut Fred IJullock bantered them with graceful gaiety 
about it during their forenoon’s excursion ; and they had risen not 
a little in their own esteem by the time when, the morning amuse- 
ment over, they drove back to dinner. And do not let my 
respected reader exclaim against this selfishness as unnatural. 

It was but tliis present morning, as he rode on the on^nihus. 
from Richmond, while it changed horses, this present chrortlc\er^-: 
being on the roof, marked three little children playing in a ptiddfe'v.^''^ 
beiow, very dirty and friendly and happy. To lliese three presently 
came another little one. “/W/k,” says she, ''your sistcr^s got a \ 
penny," At which the children got up from the puddle instantly, \ 

and ran olT to pay llicir court to Peggy. And as the oniliibits j 

drove ofl*, I saw Peggy, with the infantine procession at her / 
tail, marching with great dignity towards stall' ’ of a *' ! 
neighbouring lollipop-woman. x 
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CH. PTER XXIV. 

IN WHICH MR. OSBORNE TAKES DOWN THE FAMILY BIBLE. 

So havinfj prepared tlie sisters, Dobbin hastened away to the city 
to perform the rest and more dtflicult part of the task which he 
had undertaken. The idea of facing* old Osborne rendered him 
not a little nervous, and more than once he thought of leaving 
the young ladies to communicate the secret, wdiich, as he .was, 
aware, they could not long retain. But he had promised to 
report to George upon the manner in which the elder Osborne 
bore the intelligence ; so, going into the city to the paternal 
counting-house in Tiiames Street, he despatched thence a note to 
Mr. Osborne, begging for a half-hour’s conversation relative to the 
* affairs of his son, George. Dobbin’s messenger returned from 
Mr. Osborne’s house of business, with the compliments of the 
latter, who would be very happy to see the captain immediately, 
and away according!}’ Dobbin went to confront him. 

The captain, with a half-guilty secret to confess, and with the 
prospect of a painful and stormy interview before him, entered 
Mr. Osborne’s oflices with a most dismal countenance and 
abashed gait, and, passing through the outer room where Mr. 
Chopper presided, was greeted by that functionary from his desk 
with a w’aggish air w'hich further discomfited him. Mr. Cliopper 
winked and nodded, and pointed his pen towards his patioii’s 
door, and said, “You’ll find the governor all right,” with the 
most provoking good-humour. 

Osborne rose too, and shook him heartily by the hand, and 
said, “How do, my dear boy?” with a cordiality that made poor 
George’s ambassador feel doubly guilty. His hand lay as if dead 
in the old gentleman’s grasp. He felt that he, Dobbin, was 
more or less the cause of all that had happcMicd. It was he had 
bt'ought back George to Amelia; it was he had applauded, 
encouraged, transacted almost the marriage which he \vas come 
to reveal to George’s father; and the latter was receiving him 
with smiles of welcome ; patting him on the shoulder, and calling 
him “Dobbin, my dear boy.” The envoy had indeed good rea.son 
to hang his head. 

Osborne fully believed that Dobbin had rome to announce his 
son’s surrender. Mr. Chopper and his principal were talking over 
the matter between George and his father, at the very moment 
wdien Dobbin’s messenger arrived. Both agreed that George 
was sending in his submission. Both had been expecting it lor 
some days — and “ Lord ! Chopper, what a marriage w^c’Jl have,” 
Mr. Osborne said to his clerk, snapping his big fingers, and 
jingling all the guineas and shillings in his great pockets as he 
eyed his subordinate with a look of triumph. 

With similar operations conducted in both pockets, and a know- 
ing, jolly air, Osborne from his chair regarded Dolfl)In seated 
blank and silent opposite to him. “ What a bumpkin he is for a 
captain in the army,” old Osborne thought. “ 1 wonder George 
hasn’t taught him better manners.” 

At last Dobbin summoned courage to begin. “Sir/’ said he« 
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“Fve brought you some very grave news. I have been at the 
Horse Guards this morning^ and there’s no doubt that our regiment 
will be ordered abroad, and on its way to Belgium before the 
week is over. And you know, sir, that we shan’t be home again 
before a tussle, which may be fatal to many of us.” 

Osborne looked grave. “My s the regiment will do its 

duty, sir, I dare say,” he said. 

“The French are very strong, sir,” Dobbin went on. “The 
Russians and the Austrians will be a long time before they can 
bring their troops down. We shall have the first of the fight, 
sir ; and depend on it, Boncy will take care that it shall be a 
hard one.” 

“What are you driving at, Dobbin?” his interlocutor said, 
uneasy, and with a scowl. “I suppose no Briton’s afraid of any 
damned Frenchman, hey?” 

“ 1 only mean, that before we go, and considering the great* 
and certain risk that hangs over every one of us — if there are 
any dificrenccs between you and George — it would be as well, 
sir, that — that you should shake hands: wouldn’t it? Should 
anything happen to him, I think you would never forgive your- 
self if you hadn’t parted in charity.” 

As he said this, poor William Dobbin blushed crimson, and felt 
and owned that he himself was a traitor. But for him, perhaps, 
this severance need never have taken place. Why had not 
George’s marriage been delayed? What call was there to press 
it on so eagerly? He felt that George would have parted from 
Amelia, at any rate, without a mortal pang. Amelia, too, might 
have recovered the shock of losing him. It was his counsel had 
brought about this marriage, and all that was to ensue from it. 
And why was it? Because lie loved her so much that he could 
not bear to see her unhappy ; or because his own sufferings 
of suspcMisc were so unendurable that he was glad to crush them 
at once — as we hasten a funeral after a death, or, when a 
separation from those we love is imminent, cannot rest until tlTe 
parting be over. 

“You are a good fellow, William,” said Mr. Osborne, in a 
softened voice; “and me and George shouldn’t part in anger, 
that is true. Look here. I’ve done for him as much as any father 
ever did. He’s had three times as much money from me, as I 
warrant your father eycr gave you. But I don’t brag about that. 
How I’ve toiled for him, and worked and employed my talents and 
energy, / won’t say. Ask Chopper. Ask himself. Ask the city 
of London. Well, 1 propose to him such a marriage as any 
nobleman in the land might be proud of— the only thing in life 
I ever asked him — and lie refuses me. Am I WTong? Is the 
quarrel of my making ? What do I seek but his good, for which 
I’ve been toiling like a convict ever since he was born? Nobody 
can say there’s anything selfish in me. Let him come back. I say, 
here’s my hand. 1 say, forget and forgive. As for marrying now, 
its out of the question. Let him and Miss S. make it up, and 
make out the marriage afterwards, when he comes back a colonel : 
for he shall be a colonel, by God he shall, if money can do it. 
Tm glad youVe brought him round. I know it’s >"ou, Dobbin. 
You’ve took him out of many a scrape before. Let him come, 
. V.F. M 
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I shan’t bp hard. Come along", and dine in Russell Square to-day : 
both of you. The old shop, the old ,hour. You’ll lind a neck 
of venison, and no questions asked.” 

This praise and confidence smote Dobbin’s heart very keenly. 
Every moment the colloquy continued in this tone, he felt more 
and more guilty. “Sir,” said ho, “1 fear you deceive yourself. 

I am sure you do. George is much loo high-minded a man ever to 
marry for money. A threat on your part that you would disinherit 
him in case of disobedience would only be followed by resistance 
on his.” ; 

“Why, hang it, man, you don't call OiTering him eight or ten 
thousand a year threatening him?” Mr. Osborne said, with still 
provoking good-humour. “Gad, if Miss S. will have me, I’m 
her man. I ain’t particular about a shade or so of tawney.” 
And the old gentleman gave his knowing grin, and coarse laagh. 

“ You forget, sir, previous engagements into which Captain 
Osborne had enten‘d,” the ambassador said gravely. 

“What engagements? VV'hat the devil do you moan? You 
don't mean,” Mr. Osborne continued, gathering wrath and 
astonishment as the thought now first came upon him — “ you don’t 
mean that he’s such a damn fool as to bti still hankiring after that 
swindling old bankrupt’s daughter? You’ve not come liore for to 
make me suppose that he wants to marry her? Marry her, lliat 
is a good one. My son and heir marry a beggar’s daughter 
out ot a gutter. Damn him, if lie docs, let him buy a broom 
and sweep a cro'i.sliig. She. was always dangling and ogling 
after him, I recollect now ; and I’ve no doubt she was put on by 
her old sharper of a father.” 

“ Mr. Sedley w’as your very good friend, sir,” Dob}»in interr) 0 ->e(l, 
almost pleased at ilnding himself growing angry. “ 'J'ime was you 
called him better names than rogue and swindler, 'i h.* inatcli was 
of your making. George had no right to play last and loose ” 

“Fast and loose!” liovvled out old Osborne. “Fast and 
K'osc ! Why, hang me, those are the very words my genilrman 
used himseff when he gave himself airs, last Thursday was a 
fortnight, and talked about the Ikilish army to his father who 
made him. What, it’s you who have been a setting of him up — 
is it? and my service to you, captain. It’s you Who want to 
introduce beggars into my family. Thank you Ibr nothing, captain. 
Marry her indeed — he, he ! why should, he? I w'aiTaiii you 
she’d go to him fast enough without.” 

“Sir,” said Dobbin, starting up in undisguised an.ger; “no man 
shall abuse that lady in my hearing, and you least of all.” 

“Oh, you’re a-going to call me out’ are you? Slop, let me 
ring the bell for pistols for tw’o. Mr. George sent you hno to 
insult his father, did lie ?” Osborne said, pulling at the bell-cord. 

“Mr. Osborne,” said Dobbin, with a faltering voice, “ ii’s yon 
who are insulting the bc.st creature in the world. You had best 
spare lier, sir, for she’s your son’s wife.” 

And with this, feeling that he could say no more, r>ubl)iii went 
aw'ay, Osborne .siiibing back in his chaif and looking wildiy alter 
him. A clerk came in, obedieMil to the b».ll ; and the captain was 
scarcely out of the court wliere Mr. Osborne’s offices were, \vi»en 
Mr. Chopper, the chief clerk, came rushing halless alter him. 
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*' For God's sake, what is it?” Mr. Chopper said, catchinj^ 
the captain by the skirt. “The g^overnor’s in a fit. Wlsat lias 
Mr. Geor^je been doing^v** 

“He married Miss Sedley five days ago,” Dobbin replied. 
“ I was his groomVnian, Mr. Chopper, and you must stand li^s 
friend.” 

The old cle.rk shook his head. “ If that’s your news, captain, 
it's bad. The governor will never forgive him.” 

. Dobbin begged Chopper to report progress to him at the hotel 
where he was stopping, and walked off moodily westwards, greatly 
perturbed as to the past and the future. 

When the Russell Square family came to dinner that evening, 
they found the father of the house seated in his usual place, but 
with that air of gloom on his face, which, whenever it appeared 
there, kept the whole circle silent. The ladies and Mr. Bullock, 
who dined with them, felt that the news had been communicatedT 
to Mr. Osborne. His dark looks affixted Mr. Bullock so far as 
to render him still and quiet : but he was unusually bland and 
attentive to Miss Maria, by whom he sat, and to her sister presiding 
at the head of the table. 

Miss Wirt, by consequence, was alone on her side of the board, 
a gap being left between her and Miss Jane Osborne. Now, this 
was George’s place when he dined at home ; and his cover, as 
we said, was laid for him in e.xpcctation of that truant’s return. 
Nothing occurred during dinner-time except smiling Mr. Frederic’s 
flagging, confidential whispers, and the clinking of plate and 
china, to interrupt the silence of the repast. The servants went 
about stealthily doing their duty. Mutes at funerals could not 
look more glum than the domestics of Mr. Osborne. The neck 
of venison of which he had invited Dobbin to partake, was carved 
by him in perfect silence ; but his own share went away almost 
untasted, though he drank much, and the butler assiduously filled 
his glass. 

At last, just at the end of the dinner, his eyes, w^hich had beftn 
staring at everybody in turn, fixed themselves for a wdiile upon 
the plate laid lor (ieorge. He pointed to it presently with his 
left hand. His daughters looked at him and did not comprehend, 
or choose to comprehend, the signal ; nor did the servants at first 
understand it. • 

“Take that plate •away,” at last he said, getting up with an 
oath — and with this, pu.shing his chair back, lie walked into his 
own room. 

Behind Mr. Osborne’s dining-room was the usual apartment, 
which went, in his house, by the name of the study, and was sacred 
to the master of the house. Hither Mr. Osborne would retire of 
a Sunday forenoon when not minded to go to church ; and here 
pass the morning in his crimson leather chair, reading the paper. 
A couple of glazed book-cases were here, containing standard 
works in stout gilt bindings. The Annual Regisiery the Genile- 
man's Magastine^ “Blair’s Sermons,” and “Hume and Smollet.” 
From year’s end to year’s end lie never took one of these volumes 
from the shelf; but there >vas no member of the family that 
would dare fur his life to touch one of the books, except upon 
those rare Sunday evenings when there was no dinner party, 
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and when the gfreat scarlet Bible and Prayer-book were taken 
out from the corner where they stood beside his copy of the 
“ Peerage,” and the servants being rung up to the dining-parlour, 
Osborne read the evening service to the family in a loud, grating, 
pompous voice. No member of the household, child or domestic, 
ever entered that room without a certain terror. Here he checked 
the housekeeper's accounts, and overhauled the butler’s cellar- 
book. Hence he could command, across the clean gravel court- 
yard, the back entrance of the stables with which one of hi? 
bells communicated, and into this yard the coachman issued from 
his premises as into a dock, and Osborne swore at him from 
the study window. Four times a year Miss Wirt entered this 
apartment to get her salary ; and lus daughters to receive their 
quarterly allowance. George, as a boy, had been horsewhipped 
in this room many times ; his mother sitting sick on the stair 
listening to the cuts of the whip. The boy was scarcely ever 
known to cry under the punishment ; the poor woman used to 
fondle and kiss him .secretly, and give him money to soothe him 
when he came out. 

There was a picture of the family over the mantel-piece, removed 
thither from the front room after Mrs. Osborne’s death — George 
was on a pony, the eldest sister holding him up a bunch of 
flowers; the younger led by her mother’s hand ; all with red cheeks 
and large red mouths, simpering on each other in the approved 
family-portrait manner. The mother lay under ground now, long 
since forgotten — the sisters and brother had a hundred diiferenc 
interests of their own, and, familiar still, were utterly estranged 
from each other. Some few score of years afterwards, when all 
the parties represented are grown old, what bitter satire there 
is in those flaunting childish family-portraits, with their farce of 
sentiment and smiling lies, and innocence so self-conscious and 
self-satisfied. Osborne’s own state portrait, with that of his great 
silver inkstand and armchair, had taken the place of honour in the 
dfhing-room, vacated by the family-piece. 

To this study old 0.-»borne retired then, greatly to the relief of 
the small party whom he left. When the servants had withdrawn, 
they began to talk for a while volubly but very low ; then they 
W'ent up stairs quietly. Mi. Bullock accompanying them stealthily 
on his creaking shoes. He had no heart lo%iit alone drinking 
wine, and so close to the terrible old gentleiuan in the study hard 
at hand. 

An hour at least after dark, the butler, not having received 
any summons, ventured to tap at his door and lake him in wax 
candles and tea. The master of the house sat in his chair, pre- 
tending to read the paper, and when the servant, placing the lights 
and refreshment on the table by him, retired, Mr. Osborne got 
up and locked the door after him. This time there was no mis- 
taking the matter ; all the household knew that some great cata- 
strophe was going to happen which was likely direly to affect 
Master George. 

In the large, shining mahogany escritoire Mr. Osborne had a 
drawer especially devoted to his son’s affairs and papers. Here 
he kept all the documents relating to him ever since lie was a 
boy : here were his prize copy-books and drawing-books, all 
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bearing George’s band, and that of the master: here were his 
first letters in large round hand sending his love to papa and 
mamma, and conveying his petitions for a cake. His dear godpapa, 
Sedley, was more than once mentioned in them. Curses quivered 
on old Osborne’s livid lips, and horrid hatred and disappointmetft 
writhed in his heart, as looking through some of these papers 
he came on that name. They were all marked and docketed, and 
tied with red tape. It was — “From Georgy, requesting 5s., April 
i3, 18—; answered, April 25” — or “Georgy about a pony, 

October 13,” and so forth. In another packet were “Dr. S. 
accounts” — “G.’s tailor’s bills and outfit, drafts on me by G. 
Osborne, jun.” etc. — his letters from the West Indies — his agent’s 
letters, and the newspapers containing his commissions : here 
was a whip he had when a boy, and in a paper a locket con- 
taining his hair, which his mother used to wear. • 

Turning one over after another, and musing over these memorials, 
the unhappy man passed many hours. His dearest vanities, 
ambitions, hopes, had all been here. What pride he had in 
his boy! He was the handsomest child ever seen. Everybody 
said he was like a nobleman’s son. A royal princess had remarked 
him, and kissed him, and asked his name in Kew Gardens. What 
city man could show such another? Could a prince have been 
better cared for? Anything that money could buy had been his 
son’s. He used to go down on speech-days with four horses and 
new liveries, and scatter new shillings among the boys at the 
school where George w'Jis : when he went with George to the 
depot of his regiment, before the boy embarked for Canada, he 
gave the officers such a dinner as the Duke of York might have 
.sat down to. Had he ever refused a bill when George drew one ? 
There they were — paid without a woid. Many a general in the 
army couldn’t ride the horses he had ! He had llie child before 
his eyes, on a hundred dilTcrent days when he remembered 
George — after dinner, when he used to come in as bold as 
lord and drink olT his glass by his father’s side, at the head of 
the table — on a pony at Brighton, when he cleared the hedge 
and kept up with the huntsman — on the day when he was 
presented to the Prince Regent at the levee, when all St. James’s 
couldn’t produce finer young fellow. And this was the end of 
all ! —to marry a bankrupt’s daughter, and fly in the face of duty 
and fortune ! What humiliation and fury : what pangs of sicken- 
ing rage, balked ambition and love ; what w'ounds of outraged 
vanity, tenderness even, had this old worldling now to suffer 
under ! 

Having examined these papers, and pondered over this one and 
the other, in that bitterest of all helpless woe, with which miser- 
able men think of happy past times — George’s father took the 
whole of the documents out of the drawer in which he had kept 
them so long, and locked them into a writing-box, which he tied 
and sealed with his seal. Then he opened the book-case, and 
took down the great red Bible we have spoken of — a pompous 
book, seldom looked at, and shining all over with gold. There 
was a frontispiece to the volume, representing Abraham sacrificing 
Isaac. Here, according to custom, Osborne had recorded on 
the fly-lea t, and in his large, clerk-like hand, the dates of his 
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mnrri.ifrc and Ids wife’s d^ath, and the blrllis and Christian names 
cf his children. 

Jane came first, then Georgia Sedlcy Osborne, then Maria Frances, 
and the days of the christcMiing of each. Taking a pen, he care- 
fully obliterated George’s name from the page ; and when the 
leaf was quite dry, restored the volume to the place from 
which he had moved it. Then he took a document out of 
another drawer, wliere his own private papers were kept ; and 
having read it, crumbled it up and lighted it at one of the candles*, 
and saw it burn entirely away in the grate. It was his will : 
which being burned, he sat down and wrote off a letter, and rang 
for his servant, whom he charged to deliver it in the morning. 
It was morning already : as he weint up to bed, the whole house 
was alight with the sunshine ; and the birds were singing among 
4he fresh green leaves in Russell Square. 

Anxious to keep all Mr. Osborne’s family and dependents in 
good-humour, and to make as many friends as possible for 
George in his hour of adversity, William Dobbin, who knew the 
effect which good dinners and good wdnes have upon the soul of 
man, wrote off immediately on his return to his inn the most 
hospitable of invitations to Thomas Chopper, Esq., begging that 
gentleman to dine with him at the Slaughter’s next day. The 
note reached Mr. Cliopper before he left the city, and the 
instant reply was, that “Mr. Chopper presents his respectful 
compliments, and will have the honour and pleasure of wailing 
on Captain D.” The invitation and the rough draft of the 
answer were shown to Mrs. Chopper and her daughters on his 
return to Somers Town that evening, and they talked about 
military gents and West End men wdth great exultation, as the 
family sat and partook of tea. When the girls had gone to rest, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. discoursed upon the stninge events which were 
occurring in the governor’s family. Never had the clerk seen his 
pirincipal so moved. When he went in to Mr. Osborne, after 
Captain Dobbin’s departure, Mr. Chopper found his chief black in 
the face, and all but in a tit : some dreadful quarrel, he was 
certain, had occurred between Mr. O. and the young captain. 
Chopper had been instructed to make out an account of all sums 
paid to Captain Osborne within the last thr^e years. “And a 
precious lot of money he has had loo,” the chief clerk said, and 
respected his old and young master the nioxV, for the liberal way 
in which the guineas had been flung about. The dl.-^puti* was 
something about Miss Sedlcy. Mrs. Chopfier vowed and declared, 
she pitied that poor young lady to lose such a handsome young 
fellow as the capting. As the daughter of an unlucky speculator, 
who liad paid a very shabby dividend, Mr. Chopper had no great 
regard for Miss Scdley. He respected the house of (.)si,urnc 
before all others in the city of London ; and his hope and wish 
was that Captain George should marry a nuhlemnn’s daughter. 
The clerk slept a great deal sounder than his principal %hal night ; 
and, cuddling his children after breakfast, of which he partook 
with a very hearty appetite (though his modest cup of lilc was 
only sweetened with browm sugar}, he set off in hiS best Sinulay 
suit and frilled shirt for business, promising his admiring wife 
not to punish Captain D.’s port too severely that evening. 
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Mr. Osborne’s countenance, when he arrived in the city at his 
usual time, struck those dependents who were accustomed, for 
good reasons, to watch its expression, as peculiarly ghastly and 
worn. At twelve o’clock Mr. Higgs (of the firm of Higgs and 
Blalherwick, solicitors, Bedford Row) called by appointment, and 
was ushered into the governor’s private room, and closeted there 
for more th<Tfn an hour. At about one Mr. Chopper received 
a note brought by Captain Dobbin’s man, and containing an in- 
dosure for Mr. Osborne, which the clerk went in and delivered. 
A short lime afterwards Mr. Chopper and Mr. Birch, the next 
clerk, were summoned, and requested to witness a paper. “ I’ve 
been making a new will,” Mr. Osborne said, to which these 
gentlemen appended their names accordingly. No conversation 
passed. Mr. Higgs looked exceedingly grave as he came into the 
outer rooms, and very hard in Mr. Chopper’s face ; but there were* 
not any explanations. It was remarked that Mr. Osborne was 
particularly quiet and gentle all day, to the surprise of those 
who had augured ill from his darkling demeanour. He called no 
man names tliat day, and was not heard to swear once. He left 
business early ; and before going away, summoned his chief clerk 
once more, and having given him general instructions, asked 
him, after some seeming hesitation and reluctance to speak, if 
he knew whether Captain Dobbin was in .own ? 

Chopper said he believed he was. Indeed both of them knew 
the fact perfectly. 

Osborne took a letter directed to that ofiicer, and, giving 
it to the clerk, requested the latter to deliver it into Dobbin’s 
own hands immediately. 

“ .''jul now. Chopper, ” says he, taking his hat, and with a strange 
look, “ iny mind will be easy.” Exactly as the clock struck two 
(there was no doubt an appointment between the pair), Mr. Frederic 
Bullock called, and he and Mr. Osborne w^alked away together. 

The colonel of the —lli regiment, in which Messieurs Dobb« 
and Osborne had companies, was an old general who had made 
his fiibt campaign under Wolfe at Quebec, and was long since quite 
too old and leeble for command ; but he look some interest in the 
regiment of which he was the nominal head, and made certain 
of his }'oi:ng oilic^rs welcome at his table, a kind of hospitality 
which 1 believe is not altogether common amongst his brethren 
of the present da). *Ca['tain Dobbin was an especial favourite 
of this old general. Doi)l)in was versed in the literature of his 
profession, and could talk about the great Frederic and the 
Empress Queen and their wars almost as well as the general 
himself, who was indiflereiit to the triumphs of the present day, 
and whose heart was with the tacticians of fifty years buck. 
This olFicer sent a summons to Dobbin to come and breakfast 
with him, on the morning when Mr. Osborne altered his will 
and Mr. Chopper put on his best shirt frill, and then informed 
his young favourite, a couple of days in advance, of that which 
• they were all expecting — a marching order to go to Belgium. 
The order for the regiment to hold itself in readiness would 
jeav^ the Horse Guards in a day or two ; and as transports were 
in plenty, they would get their route before the week was over. 
.Recruits had come in during the slay of the regiment at Chatham ; 
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and the old general hoped that the regiment which had helped to 
beat Montcalm in Canada, and to rout Mr. Washington on 
Long Island, would prove itself worthy of its historical reputation 
on the oft-trodden battle-grounds of the Low Countries. “And 
so, my good friend, if you have any affaire la," said the old 
general, taking a pinch of snuff with his trembling white old 
hand, and then pointing to the spot of his robe de chambre 
under which his heart was still feebl}' beating, “if you have any 
Phillis to console, or to bid farewell to papa and mamma,, or 
any will to make, 1 recommend you to set about your business 
without delay.” Willi which the general gave his young friend 
a finger to shake, and a good-natured nod of his powdered and 
pig-tailed head ; and, the door being closed upon Dobbin, sat 
down to pen a ponlct (he was exceedingly vain of his French) 
•to Mademoiselle Anienaide of His Majesty’s Theatre. 

This news made Dobbin grave, and he thought of our friends 
at Brighton, and then he was ashamed of himself that Amelia 
was always the first thing in his thoughts (always before anybody 
— before father and mother, sisters and duty — always at waking 
and sleeping indeed, and all day long) ; and returning to his hotel, 
he sent off a brief note to Mr. Osborne acquainting him with 
the information which he had received, and which might tend 
further, he hoped, to bring about a reconciliation with George. 

This note, despatched by the same messenger who had carried 
the invitation to Chopper on the previoiLS day, alarmed the worthy 
clerk not a little, it was inclosed to him, and as he opened the 
letter he trembled lest the dinner should be put off on which he 
was calculating. His mind was inexpressibly relieved when he 
found that the envelope was only a reminder for himself, (“ I shall 
expect you at half-past five,” Captain Dobbin wrote.) He was 
very much interested about his employer’s family ; but que voules 
vous? a grand dinner was of more concern to him than the 
sfifairs of any other mortal. 

Dobbin was quite justified in repeating the general’s information 
to any officers of the regiment whom he should see in the course 
of his peregrinations ; accordingly he imparted it to Ensign Stubble, 
whom he met at the agent’s, and who, such was his military 
ardour, went off instantly to purchase a »ew sword at the 
accoutrement-maker’s. Here, this young fellow, wdio, though 
only seventeen years of age, and about sixty-five inches higli, 
with a constitution naturally rickety and much impaired by 
premature brandy-and-water, had an undoubted courage, and a 
lion’s heart, poised, tried, bent, and balanced a weapon such as 
he thought would do execution amongst Frenchmen. Shouting 
“ Ha, ha,” and stamping his little feet with tremendous energy, 
he delivered the point twice or thrice at Captain Dobbin, who 
parried the thrust laughingly with his bamboo walking-stick. 

Mr. Stubble, as may be supposed from his size and slenderness, 
was of the Light Bobs. Ensign Spooney, on the cortltrary, was 
a tall youth, and belonged to (Captain Dobbin’s) the Grenadier 
company, and he tried on a new bear-skin cap, , under which 
he looked savage beyond his years. Then these two lads went 
off to the Slaughter’s, and having ordered a famous dinner, sat 
down and wrote off letters to the kind, anxious parents at home — 
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letters full of love and heartiness, and pluck and bad spelling. Ah ! 
there were many anxious hearts beating through England at that 
time ; and mothers* prayers and tears flowing in many homesteads. 

Seeing 3'oung Stubble engaged in composition at one of the 
coflee-room tables at the Slaughter's, and the tears trickling 
down his nose on to the paper (for the youngster was thinking 
of his mamma, and that he might never see her again), Dobbin, 
.who was going to write off a letter to George Osborne, relented, 
and locked up his desk. “Why should 1?” said he. “Let her 
have this night happy. I'll go and see my parents early in the 
morning, and go down to Brighton myself to-morrow.” 

So he went up and laid his big hand on young Stubble's shoulder, 
and backed up that young champion, and told him if he would 
leave off brandy-and-water he would be a good soldier, as he 
always was a gentlemanly, good-hearted fellow. Young Stubble's 
eyes brightened up at this, for Dobbin was greatly respected in 
the regiment, as the best olflcer and the cleverest man in it. 

“Thank you, Dobbin,” he said, rubbing his eyes with his 
knuckles, “ I was just — just telling her I would. And oh, sir, she's 
so damn land to me.” The waterpumps were at work again, and I 
am not sure that the soft-hearted captain's eyes did not also twinkle. 

The two ensigns, the captain and Mr. Chopper, dined together 
in the same box. Chopper brought the letter from Mr. Osborne 
in which the latter briefly presented his compliments to Captain 
Dobbin, and requested him to forward the inclosed to Captain 
(jieorge Osborne. Chopper knew nothing further; he described 
Mr. Osborne's appearance, it is true, and his interview with 
his lawyer, wondered how the governor had sworn at nobody, 
and, especially as the wine circled round, abounded in speculations 
and conjectures. But these grew more vague with every glass, 
and at length became perfectly unintelligible. At a late hour 
Captain Dobbin put his guest into a hackney-coach, in a hiccupping 
state, and swearing that he would be the kick— the kick — captain's 
friend for ever and ever. 

When Captain Dobbin took leave of Miss Osborne we have said 
that he asked leave to come and pay her another visit, and 
the spinster expected him for some hours the next day, when, 
perhaps, had he COme, and had he asked her that question which 
she was prepared tq answer, she would have declared herself 
as her brother's friend, and a reconciliation might have been 
elTected between George and his angry father. But though 
she waited at home, the captain never came. He had his 
own affairs to pursue ; his own parents to visit and console ; and 
at an early hour of the day to take his place on the Lightning 
coach, and go down to his friends at Brighton. In the course of 
the day. Miss Osborne heard her father give orders that that 
meddling scoundrel. Captain Dobbin, should never be admitted 
within his doors again, and any hopes in wdiich she may have 
indulged privately, "were thus abruptly brought to an end. Mr. 
Frederic Bullock "came, and was particularly affectionate to Maria, 
and attentive to the broken-spirited old gentleman. For though 
he said his mind would be easy, the means which he had taken 
to secure quiet did not seem to have succeeded as yet, and the 
events of the past two days had visibly shattered him. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

^IN WHICH ALL THE PRINCIPAL PERSONAHICS THINK PIT TO LEAVE 

BRKUITON. 

Conducted to the ladies, at the Ship Inn, Dobbin assumed a jovial 
and rattling manner, which proved that this young officer was^ 
becoming a more consummate hypocrite every day of his life. Ife 
was trying to hide his own private feelings, firi»t upon seeing Mrs. 
George Osborne in her new condition, and secondly to mask the 
apprehensions he entertained as to the effect which the dismal 
news brought down by him would certainly have upon her. 

“It is my opinion, George,” he said, “that the French emperor 
Will be upon us, horse and foot, before three weeks are over, 
and will give the duke such a dance as shall make the Peninsula 
appear mere child’s play. But you need not say that to iMrs. 
Osborne, you know. There mayn’t bo any lighting on our side 
after all, and our business in Belgium in:iy turn out to be a 
mere military occupation. Many persons think so ; and Brussels 
is full of line people and ladies of fashion.” So it was agreed to 
represent the duty of the British army in Belgium in this harmless 
light to Amelia. 

This plot being arranged, the hypocritical Dobbin saluted Mrs. 
George Osborne quite gaily, tried to pay her one or two 
compliments relative to her new position as a bride (which 
compliments, it must be confessed, were exceedingly clumsy and 
hung lire woefully), and tlien lell to talking about Brighton, and 
the sea air, and the gaieties of the place, and the beauties of 
the road, and the merits of the Lightning coach and horses — 
all in a manner quite incomprehensible lo Amelia, and very 
amusing to Rebecca, who was vratching the captain, as indeed 
sift watclied every one near whom she came. 

Little Amelia, it must be owned, had railier a mean opinion 
of her husband’s friend. Captain Dobbin. He lisped — he was 
very plain and homely-lookiiig : and exccc'dingly awkward and 
ungainly. She liked him for his attachment to her husband (to 
be sure tliere was very little merit in that), «and she thought 
George was most generous and kind in extending his friendi>hip 
lo his brother-officer. George had mimicked Dobbin’s lisp and 
queer manners many limes to lier, ihoug-ii lo do him justice, 
he always spoke most liigbly of his friend’s good qualities. Jn Iier 
little day of triumph, and not knowing him iiuimalcly as yet, she 
made light of honest William and he knew her opinions of him quite 
well, and acquiesced in them very humbly. A time came when slie 
knew him better, and changed her notions regarding him : hut that 
was distant as yet. 

As for Rebecca, Captain Dobbin had not been two hours in the 
ladies’ company, before she understood his secret perfectly. She 
did not like him, and feared him privately ; nor was he very much 
prepossessed in her favour. He was so honest that jier arts and 
rfijoleries did not affect him, and he shrank from her with instinctive 
repulsion. And, as she was by no means so far superior lo Iier 
sex as to he above jealousy, she disliked him the more for his 
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adoration of Amelia. Nevertheless, she was very respectful .nnd 
cordial in her manner towards him. A friend to the Osbornes ! 
a friend to her dearest benefactors I She vowed she should always 
love him sincerely : she remembered him quite well on the 
Vauxhall nif^fht, as she told Amelia archly, and she made a little 
fun of him when the two ladies went to dress for dinner. Rawdon 
Crawley paid scarcely any attention to Dobbin, looking upon him 
as a good-natured nincompoop, and unJ.er-bred city man. Jos 
patronised him with much dignity. 

When George and Dobbin w^cre alone in the latter’s room, to which 
George had followed him, Dobbin took from his desk the letter 
which he had been charged by Mr. Osborne to deliver to his son. 
“ It’s not in my father’s handwriting,” said George, looking rather 
alarmed ; nor was it : the letter was from Mr. Osborne’s lawyer, 
and to the following effect : — 


“Bedford Row, 

“ May 7, 1815. 

“Sir,— I am commissioned by Mr. Osborne to inform you that he 
abides by the determination which he before expressed to you, and that, in 
consequence of the marriage winch you have been pleased to contract, 
he ceases to consider you liencetorth as a member of his family. This 
determination is final and irrevocable. 

“Although the monies expended upon you in your minority, and the 
bills which you h.ave drawn upon him unsparingly of late years, far 
exceed in amount the sum to which you are (ml it led in your own right 
(being tlic third part of tlie lortunc of your mother, the late Mrs, Osborne, 
and which reverted to you at her decease, and to Miss Jane Osborne 
and Miss Maria Frances Osborne), yet I am instructed by Mr. Osborne 
to say, (hat he w*aivcs all claim upon 3'uur estate, and tlmt the sum of 
jCsooo, 4 ])er cent, aiiniiitlos, at tlie value of the day (being your onc- 
tliird share of the sum of ;£(xkk)), shall be paid over to yourself or your 
.agents upon your receipt for the same, by 

“Your obedient servant, 

“S. Higgs.” 

“ P,S, — Mr. Osborne desires me to say, once for all, that he declines to 
l eceive any messages, letters or communications, from you on this or any 
Ollier subject." 

t 

“A pretty way y*)U liavc managed the affair,” said George, 
looking at William Dobbin. “ Look there, Dobbin,” and he 
llimg over to the latter his parent’s letter. “ A beggar, by 
Jove, and all in consequence of niy damned sentimentality. W'hy 
couldn’t we have \vaili d? A ball might have done for me in the 
course of the war, and may still, and how will Emmy be bettered 
by being left a beggar’s widow? It w’as all your doing. You 
were never easy until you had got me married and ruined. What 
the deuce am 1 to do with two thou.sand pounds ? Such a sum 
won’t last two years. I’ve lost a hundred and forty to Crawley at 
cards aiid*l:)iHiards since I’ve het'ii down here. A pretty manager of 
a man’s matters you aie, forsuolh.” 

“There’s uo denying that the position is a hard one,” Dobbin 
replied, after reading over the letter with a blank countenance : 
“ and, as you say, it is fiartly of my making. There arc some men 
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that wouldn't mind changinjj wiili you,” he added, with a bitter 
smile. "How many captains in the rej^iment have two thousand 
pounds to the fore, think you? You must live on your pav till 
your father relents, and if you die, you leave your wife a 
hundred a year.” 

" Do you suppose a man of my habits can live on his pay and 
a hundred a year?” Gcori^^e cried out in jjreat anger. "You 
must be a fool to talk so, Dobbin. How the deuce am I to keep 
up my position in the world upon such a pitiful pittance ? 1 can’t 

change my habits. I must have my comforts. / wasn’t brought* up 
on porridge like MacVVhirtcr, or on potatoes like old O'Dowd. 
Do you expect my wife to take in soldiers’ washing, or ride after 
the regiment in a baggage wagon ? ” 

"Well, well,” said Dobbin, still good-naturedly, "we’ll get her 
a better conveyance. But try and remember that you are only a 
dethroned prince now*, George, my boy ; and be quiet whilst the 
tempest lasts. It won’t be for long. Let your name be mentioned 
in the Gasette, and I’ll engage the old father relents towards you.” 

"Mentioned in the Gazette I'' George answered. "And in 
what part of it? Among the killed and wounded returns, and at 
the top of the list, very likely.” 

" Pshaw 1 It will be time enough to cry out when we arc hurt,” 
Dobbin said. " And if anything happens, you know, George, I have 
got a little, and I am not a mariydng man, and I sliall not forget 
my godson in my will,” he added, with a smile. Whereupon the 
dispute ended — as many scores of such conversations between 
Osborne and his friend had concluded previously — by the former 
declaring there was no possibility of being angry with Dobbin long, 
and forgiving him very generously after abusing him without cause. 

"I say, Beck}',” cried Rawdon Crawley out of his dressing- 
room, to his lady, who w’as attiring herself for dinner in her 
own chamber. 

"What?” said Becky’s shrill voice. She was looking over her 
shoulder in the glass. She had put on the neatest and freshest white 
frock imaginable, and with bare shoulders and a little necklace, and 
a light blue sash, she looked the image of youthful innocence and 
girlish happiness. 

" I say, what’ll Mrs. O. do, when O. goes out with the regiment?” 
Crawley said, coming into the room, performing ^a duet on his head 
with two huge hair-brushes, and looking out from under his hair 
with admiration on his pretty little wife. 

"I suppose she’ll cry her eyes out,” Becky answered. "She 
has been whimpering half a dozen of times at the very notion of 
it already to me,” 

" You don’t care, I suppose,” Rawdon said, half angry at his 
wife’s want of feeling. 

"You wretch! don’t you know that 1 intend to go with you,” 
Becky replied. " Besides, you’re different. You go as General 
Tufto’s aide-de-camp. We don’t belong to the line,” Mr;». Crawley 
said, throwing up her head wdth an air that so enchanted her 
husband that he stooped down and kissed it. 

"Rawdon, dear — don’t you think — you’d better get* that — money 
from Cupid, before he goes?” Becky continued, fixing on a killing 
bow. She called George Osborne, Cupid. She had flattered him 
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about his ^ood looks a score of times already. She watched over 
him kindly at ^cart6 of a night, when he would drop in to 
Rawdon's quarters for a half-hour before bed-time. 

She had often called him a horrid, dissipated wretch, and 
threatened to tell Emmy of his wicked ways and naughty, extra- 
vagant habits. She brought his cigar and lighted for him ; she 
knew the effect of that manceuvre, having practised it in former 
days upon Rawdon Crawley. He thought her gay, brisk, arch, 
distingu^e, delightful. In their little drives and dinners Becky, 
of course, quite out-shone poor Emmy, who remained very mute 
and timid while Mrs. Crawley and her husband rattled away 
together, and Captain Crawley (and Jos, after he joined the young 
married people) gobbled in silence. 

Emmy’s mind somehow misgave her about her friend. Rebecca’s 
wit, spirits, and accomplishments troubled her with a rueful, 
disquiet. 'I'hey were only a week married, and here was George 
already suffering ennui and eager for otliLMs* society ! She 
trembled for the future. How sliall 1 be a companion for him, 
she thought — so clever and so brilliant, and I such a humble, 
foolish creature ? How noble it was of him to marry me — to give 
up everything and stoop down to me. 1 ought to have refused him, 
only 1 had not the heart. I ought to have stopped at home and 
taken care of poor papa. And her neglect of her parents (and, 
indeed, there was some foundation for this charge which the poor 
child’s uneasy conscience brought against her) was now remembered 
for the hrst time, and caused her to blush with humiliation. 
“ Oh ! ” thought she, “ I have been very wicked and selfish — selfish 
in forgetting them in their sorrows — selfish in forcing George to 
marry me. I know I’m not wwthy of him — I know he would have 
been happy without me — and yet — I tried, 1 tried to give him up.” 

It is hard when, before seven days of marriage are over, such 
thoughts and confessions as these force themselves on a little 
bride’s mind. But so it was, and the night before Dobbin cap^ 
to join these young people — on a fine, brilliant, moonlight night 
of May — so warm and balmy that the windows were flung open 
to the balcony, from which George and Mrs. Crawley were gazing 
upon the calm ocean spread shining before them, while Rawdon 
and Jos were engaged at backgammon within — Amelia couched 
in a great chair quite neglected, and watching both these parties, 
felt a despair and it:morse such as were bitter companions for 
that tender, lonely soul. Scarce a week w^as past, and it was come 
to this ! The future, had she regarded it, offered a dismal prospect ; 
but Emmy was too shy, so to speak, to look to that, and embark 
alone on that wide sea, and unfit to navigate it without a guide 
and protector. 1 know Miss Smith has a mean opinion of her. 
But how many, my dear madam, arc endowed with your prodigious 
strength of mind ? 

“Gad, wliat a fine night, and how bright the moon is !” George 
said, with^ puff of his cigar, which went soaring up skywards. 

“ How delicious they smell in the open air! I adore them. 
Who’d think the moon was two hundred and thirty-six thousand, 
eight hundred and forty-seven miles off?” she added, gazing at 
that orb with a smile. “ Isn’t it clever of me to remember that ? 
Pooh 1 we learned it all at Miss Pinkerton’s ! How calm the sea 
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is, and how clear eveiythlnj^. I declare 1 can almost see the coast 
of France ! ” and her brifi^ht f^reen eyes streamed out, and shot 
into the night as if they could see through it. 

“ Do you know what 1 intend to do one morning?” she said ; “ I 
find 1 can swim beautifully, and some day, when my aunt 
Crawley’s companion — old Briggs, you know — you remember her 
— that hook-nosed woman, with the long wisps of hair— when 
Briggs goes out to bathe, I intend to dive under her awning, and 
insist on a reconciliation in the water. Isn’t that a stratagem ? ” 

George burst out laughing at the idea of this aquatic moetihg. 
“What’s the row there, you two?” Rawdon shouted out, rattling 
the box. Amelia was making a fool of herself in an absurd 
hysterical manner, and retired to her owm room to whimper in 
private. 

Our history is destined in this chapter to go backwards and 
forwards in a very irresolute manner, seemingly, and having con- 
ducted our story to to-morrow presently, we" shall immediately 
again have occasion to step back to yesterday, so that the 
w’hole of the tale may get a hearing. As you behold at her 
Majesty’s Drawing-room, the ambassadors’ and high dignitaries* 
carriages whisk olT from a private door, while Captain Jones’s 
ladies are waiting for their fly : as you see in the Secretary of 
the Treasury’s ante-chamber, a half-dozen of petitioners waiting 
patiently for their audience, and called out one by one, when 
suddenly an Irish member or some eminent personage enters the 
apartment, and instantly walks into Mr. Under-Secretary over the 
heads of all the people present : so in the conduct of a tale, 
the romancer is obliged to exercise this most partial sort of 
justice. Although all the little incidents must be heard, yet they 
must be put off when the great events make their appearance ; and 
surely such a circumstance as that which brought Dobbin to 
Brighton, viz., the ordering out of the Guards and the line to 
Belgium, and the mustering of the allied armies in that country 
iTnder the command of his Grace the Duke of Wellington— such 
a dignified circumstance as that I say — was entitled to the pas 
over all minor occurrences whereof this history is composed mainly, 
and hence a little trifling disarrangement and disorder was ex- 
cusable and becoming. We have only now adva^iced in time so far 
beyond Chapter XXII. as to have got our various characters up 
into their dressing-rooms before the dinnet, which took place 
as usual, on the day of Dobbin’s arrival. 

George was too humane, or loo mud) occupied with the tie 
of his neckcloth to convey at once all the news to Amelia which 
his comrade had brought wiih him from London. He came into 
her room, however, holding the attorney’s letter in his hand, 
and with so solemn and important an air that his w^ife, alw'ays 
ingeniously on the watch for calamity, thought the worst was about 
to befall, and running up to her husband, besought her dearest 
George to tell her everything — he was ordered abrQiid ; there 
would be a battle next week — she knew there would. 

Dearest George parried the question about foreign service, and 
with a melancholy shake of the head said, “ No, Emmy ; it isn’t 
that : it’s not myself 1 care about : it’s you. 1 have had bad news 
from my father. He refuses any communication with me ; he has 
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flung us off ; and leaves us to poverty. / can rough it well 
enough; but you, my dear, how will you bear it? read here.” 
And he handed her over the letter. 

Amelia, with a look of tender alarm in her eyes, listened to her 
noble hero as he uttered the above generous sentiment, and sitting 
down on the bed, read the letter which George gave her with such 
a pompous, martyr-like air. Her face cleared up as she read the 
document, however. The idea of sharing poverty and privation in 
qompany with the beloved object is, as we have before said, far 
from being disagreeable to a warm-hearted woman. The notion 
was actually pleasant to little Amelia. Then, as usual, she was 
ashamed of herself for feeling happy at such an indecorous moment, 
and checked her pleasure, saying demurely, “ Oh, George, how 
your poor heart must bleed at the idea of being separated from 
your papa.” 

“ It does,” said George, with an agonised countenance. * 

“But he can’t be angry with you long,” she continued. “No* 
body could. I’m sure. He must forgive you, my dearest, kindest 
husband. Oh, 1 shall never forgive myself if he docs not.” 

“What vexes me, my poor Emmy, is not my misfortune, but 
yours,” George said. “ 1 don’t care for a little poverty ; and I think, 
without vanity, I’ve talents enough to make my own way.” 

“That you have,” interposed his wife, who thought that war 
should cease, .and her husband should be made a general instantly. 

“Yes, I shall make my way as well as another,” Osborne 
went on; “but you, my dear girl, how can 1 bear your being 
deprived of the coinfurls and station in society which my wife had 
a right to expect ? My dearest girl in barracks ; the wife of a 
soldier in a marcliing regiment ; subject to all sorts of annot^ance 
and privation ! It makes me miserable.” 

Emmy, quite at ease, as this was her husband’s only cause of 
disquiet, took his hand, and with ;i radiant face and smile began 
to warble that slanz.a from the favourite song of “ W.apping Old 
Stairs,” in which the heroine, after rebuking her Tom for inatted^ 
tion, promises “ his trousers to mend, and his grog too to make,” 
if he will be constant and kind, and not fors.ake her. “ Besides,” 
she said, after a pause, during which she looked as pretty and 
h;i{)f)y .as any young worn, an need, “isn’t two thousand pounds an 
immense deal of mefney, George?” 

George laughed at •her naivete ; and finally they went down to 
dinner, Amcli.a clinging on George’s arm, still warbling the tune 
of “Wapping Old Stairs,” and more pleased and light of mind 
than she had been for some days past. 

Thus the repast, which at length c.anie off, instead of being 
dismal, was an exceedingly brisk and merry one. Tne excitement 
of tiie camp.aign counteracted in George’s mind the depression 
occ.isioned hy the disinheriting letter. Dobbin still kept up his 
char.icter of rattle. He amused the company with .accounts of 
the army in Belgium, where nothing but fCles and gaiety and 
fasliion were going on. Then, having a particular end in view, 
this dexterous captain proceeded to describe Mrs. Major O’Dowd, 
p.ar:king her own and her major’s wardrobe, and how his best 
epaulets had been stowed into a tea-canister, whilst her own 
Vinous yellow turban, with the bird of paradise wrapped in 
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brown paper, was locked up in the major’s tin cocked hat case, 
and wondered what effect it would have at the French king^’s 
court at Ghent, or the f^reat military balls at Brussels. 

“Ghent! Brussels!” cried out Amelia, with a sudden shock and 
start. “Is the regiment ordered away, George — is it ordered 
away ? ” 

A look of terror came over the sweet, smiling face, and she 
clung to George as by an instinct. 

“ Don’t be afraid, dear,” he said good-naturedly ; “ it is but a 
twelve hours’ passage. It won’t hurt you. You shall go, too^ 
Emmy.” 

“/intend to go,” said Becky. “I’m on the staff. General 
Tufto is a great flirt of mine. Isn’t he, Rawdon?” 

Rawdon laughed out with his usual roar. William Dobbin 

flushed up quite red. “ She can’t go,” he said ; “ think of the 

'‘Of the danger,” he was going to add: but had not all his 
conversation during dinner-time tended to prove there was none? 
He became very confused and silent. 

“ I must and will go,” Amelia cried with the greatest spirit ; 
and George, applauding her resolution, patted her under the chin, 
and asked all the persons present if they ever saw such a 
termagant of a wife, and agreed that the lady should hear him 
company. “We’ll have Mrs. O’Dowd to chaperon you,” he 
said. What cared she so long as her husband was near her ? 
Thus somehow the bitterness of a parting was juggled away. 
Though war and danger were in store, war and dang(T might not 
befall for months to come. There was a respite at any rate, 
which made the timid little Amelia almost as happy as a full 
reprieve would have done, and which even Dobbin owned in his 
heart was very welcome. For, to be permitted to see her was 
now the greatest privilege and hope of his life, and he thought 
with himself secretly how he would watch and protect her. I 
%vouIdn’t have let her go if I had been married to her, he thought, 
flfiit George was the master, and his friend did not think fit to 
remonstrate. 

Putting her arm round her friend’s waist, Rebecca at length 
carried Amelia off from the dinner-table, where so much business 
of importance had been discussed, and left the gentlemen in a 
highly exhilarated state, drinking and talking v»ry gaily. 

In the course of the evening, Rawdon got ajiltle family-note from 
his wife, which, although he crumpled up and burned it instantly 
in the candle, we had the luck to read over Rebecca’s shoulder. 
‘•Great news,” she wTotc. “Mrs. Bute is gone. Get the money 
from Cupid to-night, as he’ll be off to-morrow most likely. Mind 
this. — R.” So when the little company was about adjourning to 
coffee in the women’s apartment, Rawdon touched Osborne on the 
elbow, and said gracefully, “ 1 say, Osborne, my boy, if quite con- 
venient, I’ll trouble you for that ’ere small trifle.” It was not quite 
convenient, but nevertheless George gave him a considerable 
present instalment in bank-notes from his pocket-book,* and a bill 
on his agents at a week’s date, for the remaining sum. 

This matter arranged, George, and Jos, and Dobbin, held a 
rouncil of war over their cigars, and agreed that a general move 
vhould be made for London in Jos’s open carriage the next day. 
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Jos, I think, would have preferred staying until Rawdon Crawley 
quitted Brighton, but Dobbin and George overruled him, and he 
agreed to carry the party to town, and ordered four horses, as 
became his dignity. With these they set off in state, after break- 
fast, the next day. Amelia had risen very early in the morning, 
and packed her little trunks with the greatest alacrity, while 
Osborne lay in bed deploring that she had not a maid to help her. 
She was only too glad, however, to perform this office for herself. 
X dim, uneasy sentiment about Rebecca filled her mind already; 
and although they kissed each other most tenderly at parting, yet 
we know what jealousy is ; and Mrs. Amelia possessed that among 
other virtues of her sex. 

Besides these characters who are coming and going away, 
we must remember that there were some other old friends of ours« 
at Brighton : Miss Crawley, namely, and the suite in attendance 
upon iier. Now, although Rebecca and her husband were but 
a few stones’ throw of the lodgings which the invalid Miss 
Crawley occupied, the old lady’s door remained as pitilessly closed 
to them as it had been heretofore in London. As long as she 
remained by the side of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Bute Crawley took 
care that her beloved Matilda should not be agitated by a meeting 
with !ier nephew. When the spinster took her drive, the faithful 
Mrs. Bute sat beside her in the carriage. When Miss Crawley 
took the air in a cliair, Mrs. Bute marched on one side of the 
vcliicle, while honest Briggs occupied the other wing. And if 
they met Rawdon and his wife by chance — although the former 
constantly and obsequiously took off his hat, the Miss Crawley 
party passed him by with such a frigid and killing indifference, 
that Rawdon began to despair. 

“Wc might as well be in London as here,” Captain Rawdon 
often said, with a downcast air. 

** A comfortable inn in Brighton is better than a spunging-houra 
in Chancery Lane,” his wife answ'ercd, who was of a more cheerful 
temperament. “Think of those two aides-de-camp of Mr. Moses, 
the sheriff’s officer, who watched our lodgings for a week. Our 
friends here are very stupid, but Mr. Jos and Captain Cupid are 
better companions Wian Mr. Moses’s men, Rawdon, my love.” 

“ 1 wonder the wriy* haven’t followed me down here,” Rawdon 
continued, still desponding. 

“When they do, we’ll find means to give them the slip,” said 
dauntless little Becky, and further pointed out to her husband the 
great comfort and advantage of meeting Jos and Osborne, wliosc 
acquaintance had brought to Rawdon Crawley a most timely little 
supply of ready-money. 

“It will hardly be enough to pay the inn bill,” grumbled the 
Guardsman. 

“Why need we pay it?” said the lady, who had an answer 
, for everythhig. 

Through Rawdon’s valet, who still kept up a trifling acquaint-- 
ance with tliQ male inhabitants of Miss Crawley’s servants’ hall, 
and was instructed to treat the coachman to drink whenever they 
met, old Miss Crawley’s movements were pretty well known by' 
• our young couple ; and Rebecca luckily bethought herself of being 
V.F. H 
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unwell, and of calllnf; in the same apothecary who was in attend- 
ance upon the spinster, so that their information was on the 
whole tolerably complete. Nor was Miss Briggs, although lorced 
to adopt a hostile attitude, secretly inimical to Rawdon and his 
\Vife, She was naturally of a kindly and forgiving disposition. 
Now that the cause of jealousy was removed, her dislike for 
Rebecca disappeared also, and she remembered the latter’s invariable 
good words and good-humour. And, indeed, she and Mrs. Firkin, 
the lady’s-maid, and the whole of Miss Crawley’s household, seci-etly 
groaned under the tyranny of the triumphant Mrs. Bute. 

As often will be the case, that good but imperious woman pushed 
her advantages too far. and her successes quite unmercifully. 
She had in the course of a few weeks brought the invalid to such 
a state of helpless docility, that the poor soul yielded herself entirely 
io her sister’s orders, and did not even dare to complain of her 
slavery to Briggs or Firkin. Mrs. Bute measured out the glasses 
of wdne which Miss Crawley was daily allowed to take with 
irresistible accuracy, greatly to the annoyance of Firkin and th<‘ 
butler, who found themselves deprived of control over even the 
shcrrj^-bottle. She apportioned the sweetbreads, jellies, chickens : 
their quantity and order. Night and noon and morning she 
brought the abominable drinks ordained by the doctor, and made 
her patient swallow them with so affecting an obedience, that 
Firkin said, “ My poor missus du take her physic like a lamb.” 
She prescribed the drive in the carriage or the ride in the chair, 
and, in a word, ground down the old iady in her convalescence in 
such a way as only belongs to your proper-managing, motherly, 
moral woman. If ever the patient faintly resisted, and pleaded for 
a little bit more dinner or a little drop less medicine, the nurse 
threatened her with instantaneous death, when Miss Crawley 
instantly gave in. “She’s no spirit left in her,” Firkin remarked 
to Briggs; “she ain’t ave called me a fool these three W'ceks.” 
F’nally, Mrs. Bute had made up her mind to dismiss the aforesaid 
honest lady’s-maid, Mr. Bowls, the large confidential man, and 
Briggs herself, and to send for her daughters from the Rectory, 
previous to removing the dear invalid body to Queen’s Crawley, 
when an odious accident happened which called her away from 
duties so pleasing. The Reverend Bute Cra\Wey, her husband, 
riding home one night, fell with his horse and broke his collar-bone. 
Fever and inflammatory symptoms set in, and Mrs. Bute was forced 
to leave Sussex for Hampshire. As soon as ever Bute was lestored 
she promised to return to her dearest friend, and departed, leaving 
the strongest injunctions with the household regarding their 
behaviour to their mistress ; and as soon as she got into the 
Southampton coach, there was such a jubilee and sense of relief in 
all Miss Crawley’s house, as the company of persons assembled 
there had not experienced for many a week before. That very day 
Miss Crawley left off her afternoon dose of medicine : that afternoon 
Bowls opened an independent bottle of sherry for hiniself^and Mrs. 
Firkin : that night Miss Crawley and Miss Briggs indulged in a 
pfame of piquet instead of one of Porteus’s sermons, It w^as as 
in the old nursery-story, when the stick forgot to beat the dog, 
and the whole course of events underwent a peaceful and happy 
revolution. 
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At a very early hour in the morning’, twice or thrice a week, 
Miss Briggs used to betake herself to a bathing-machine, and 
disport in tlie water in a flannel gown, and an oilskin cap. 
Rebecca, as we have seen, was aware of this circumstance, and 
thougli she did not attempt to storm Briggs as she had threatened, 
and actually dive into that lady’s presence and surprise her under 
the sacrediiess of the awning, Mrs. Rawdon determined to attack 
Briggs as she came away from her bath, refreshed and invigorated 
by her dip, and likely to be in good-humour. 

So, getting up very early the next morning, Becky brought 
the telescope in their sitting-room, which faced the sea, to bear 
upon the bathing-machines on the beach ; saw Briggs arrive, enter 
her box and put out to sea ; and was on the shore just as the 
nymph of whom she came in quest stepped out of the little caravan 
on to the shingles. It was a pretty picture : the beach ; the bathing- 
w'omen’s faces ; the long line of rocks and building were blushing 
and bright in the sunshine. Rebecca wore a kind, tender smile on her 
face, and was holding out her pretty white hand as Briggs emerged 
from the box. What could Briggs do but accept the salutation ? 

“ Miss Sh — Mrs. Crawley,” she said. 

Mrs. Crawley seized her hand, pressed it to her heart, and with 
a sudden impulse, flinging her arms round Briggs, kissed her 
affectionately. *‘Dear, dear friend!” she said, with a touch of 
such natural feeling, that Miss Briggs, of course, at once began 
to melt, and even the bathing-w'oman was mollified. 

Rebecca found no difllculty in engaging Briggs in a long, 
intimate, and delightful conversation. Everything that had 
passed since the morning of Becky’s sudden departure from Miss 
Crawley’s house in Park Lane up to the present day, and Mrs. 
Bute’s happy retreat, was discussed and described by Briggs. All 
Miss Crawley’s symptoms, and the particulars of her illness and 
medical treatment, were narrated by the confidante with that 
fulness and accuracy wdiich women delight in. About their corn- 
plaints and their doctors do ladies ever tire of talking to eadi 
other? Briggs did not on this occasion; nor did Rebecca weary 
of listering. She was thankful, truly thankful, that the dear, 
kind Eriggs, that the faithful, the invaluable Firkin, had been 
permitted to reiq^in with their benefactress through her illness. 
IleavcMi bless her! though she, Rebecca, had seemed to act 
undullfully tow^ards* Miss Crawley ; yet was not her fault a 
natural and excusable one? CoulH she help giving her hand to 
the man who had won her heart? Briggs, the sentimental, could 
only turn up her eyes to Heaven at this appeal, and heave a 
sympathetic sigh, and think that she, too, had given away her 
alVections long years ago, and own that Rebecca was no very 
gn-at criminal. 

“ Can 1 ever forget her who so befriended the friendless orphan? 
No, though she has cast me off,” the latter said, “ I shall never 
cease to *ove her, and 1 would devote my life to her service. As 
my own benefactress, as my beloved Rawdon’s adored relative, I 
love and admire Miss Cniwley, dear Miss Briggs, beyond any 
woman in the world, and next to her 1 lovii all those who are 
faithful to her. /would never have treated Miss Crawley’s faithful 
fi lends as that odious, designing Mrs. Bute had done. Rawdon, 
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who was all heart," Rebecca continued, ‘'although his outward 
manners might seem rough and careless, had said a hundred 
times, with tears in his eyes, that he blessed Heaven for sending 
his dearest aunty two such admirable nurses as her attached 
l^rkin and her admirable Miss Briggs.” Should the machinations 
of the horrible Mrs. Bute end, as she too much feared they would, 
in banishing everybody that Miss Crawley loved from her side, and 
leaving lliat poor lady a victim to those harpies at the Rectory, 
Rebecca besought her (Miss Briggs) to remember that her own 
home, humble as it was, was always open to receive Briggs. 
“ Dear friend,” she exclaimed, in a transport of enthusiasm, **some 
hearts can never forget benefits ; all women are not Bute Crawleys 1 
Though why should I complain of her,” Rebecca added; “though 
1 have been her tool and the victim to her arts, do 1 not owe my 
clearest Rawdon to her?” And Rebecca unfolded to Briggs all 
Mrs. Bute's conduct at Queen’s Crawley, which, though un- 
intelligible to her then, was clearly enough explained by the events 
now — now that the attachments had sprung up which Mrs. Bute 
had encouraged by a thousand artifices — now that two innocent 
people had fallen into the snares w’hich she had laid for them, 
and loved and married and been ruined through her schemes. 

It was all very true. Briggs saw the stratagems as clearly 
as possible. Mrs. Bute had made the match between Rawdon and 
Rebecca. Yet, though the latter was a perfectly innocent victim, 
Miss Briggs could not disguise from her friend her fear that Miss 
Crawley’s affections were hopelessly estranged from Rebecca, and 
that the old lady would never forgive her nephew for making so 
imprudent a marriage. 

On this point Rebecca had her own opinion, and still kept up 
a good heart. If Miss Crawley did not forgive them at prestMU, 
she might at least relent on a future day. Even now, there was 
only that puling, sickly Pitt Crawley between Rawdon and a 
li'»ronelcy ; and should anything happen to the former, all would 
be well. At all events, to have Mrs. Bute’s designs exposed, 
and herself well abused, was a satisfaction, and might be ad- 
vantageous to Rawdon’s interest ; and Rebecca, after an hour’s 
chat with her recovered friend, left her with the most tender 
demonstrations of regard, and quite assured thaJ: the conversation 
they had had together would be reported to Miss Crawley before 
many hours were over. * 

This interview ended, it became full time for Rebecca to return 
to her inn, where all the party of the previous day were assembled 
at a farewell breakfast. Rebecca took such a lender leave of 
Amelia as became two women who loved each other as sisters ; 
and having used her handkerchief plentifully, and hung on her 
friend’s neck as if they were parting for ever, and waved tlie 
handkerchief (which was quite dry, by the way) out of window, 
as the carriage drove off ; she came back to the breakfast-table, 
and ate some prawns with a good deal of appetite, considering her 
emotion ; and while she was munching these delicacies, explained 
to Rawdon what had occurred in her morning walk between herself 
and Briggs. Her hopes were very high : she made *her husband 
share them. She generally succeeded in making her husband 
share all her opinions, whether melancholy or cheerful. 
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“You will now, if you please, my dear, sil down at the writiiifc- 
table and pen me a pretty Jiltle letter to Miss Crawley, in which 
you’ll say that you are a good boy, and that sort of thing.” So 
Rawdon sat down, and wrote olT, “ Brighton, Thursday,” and “ My 
dear Aunt,” with great rapidity : but there the gallant ofllcer’s 
imagination failed him. He mumbled the end of his pen, and 
looked up in. his wife's face. She could not help laughing at his 
rueful countenance, and, marching up and down the room with her 
hands behind her, the little woman began to dictate a letter, which 
be look down. 

“ Before quitting the country and commencing a campaign, 
which very possibly may be fatal ” 

“What?” said Rawdon, rather surprised, but took the humour 
of the plinisc, and presently wrote it down with a giin. 

“ Which very possibly may be fatal, I have come hither ” 

“Why not say come here? Becky, come here's grammar,” the* 
dra};oon interposed. 

“ 1 have conic hitiier,” Rebecca insisted with a stamp of her 
foot, “to say farewell to my dearest and earliest friend. 1 beseech 
you before 1 go, not perbajis to return, once more to let me press 
the band from which 1 have received nothing but kindnesses all 
my life.” 

“ Kindnesses all my life,” echoed Rawdon, scratching down the 
words, and quite amazed at his own facility of composition. 

“ 1 ask nothing from you but that we should part not in anger. 

I have the pride of my family on soiiK^ points, though not on 
all. 1 married a painter's daughter, and am not ashamed of the 
union.” 

“No, run me through the body if I am ! ” Rawdon ejaculated. 

“ You old booljy,” Rcbecc;i said, pinching his ear and looking 
o\er to see that he made no mistakes in spelling, “ beseech is 
not spelled with an a, and earliest is.” So he altered these W'ords, 
bowing to the superior knowledge of his little missis. ^ 

“ I thought that you were aware of the progress of my attach- 
ment,” Rebecca continued : “ I knew that Mrs. Bute Crawley 
confirmed and encouraged it. But 1 make no reproaches. I 
Ilian ied a poor woman, and am content to abide by what I have 
done. Leave your property, dear aunt, as you will. I shall 
never complain of the way in which you dispose of it. I would 
have you believe thaf 1 love you for yourself, and not for money’s 
sake. 1 want to be reconciled to you ere I leave England. Let 
me, let me see you before 1 go. A few weeks or months hence 
it may he too late, and 1 cannot bear the notion of quitting 
the country without a kind word of farewell from you ” 

“She won’t recognise my style in //iti/,” said Becky. “I made 
the sentences short and brisk on purpose.” And this authentic 
missive was despatched under cover to Miss Briggs. 

Old Miss Cr.'iwley laughed when Briggs with great mystery 
handed Iwr over this candid and simple statement. “ VVe may 
read it now Mrs. Bute is away.” she said. “ Read it to me, Briggs.” 

When Briggs had read the epistle out, her patroness laughed 
more. “ Doii’t you see, you goose,” she said to Briggs, who 
professed to bo niiich touched by the honest affect ion which 
pervaded the composition, “ don’t you sec that Rawdon never 
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wrote a w'ord of it. lie never wrote to me without asking^ for 
money in his life, and .'ill his letters are full of bad spcilintj:, 
and dashes, and bad grammar. It is that little serpent ol’ a 
governess who rules him. They arc all alike,” Miss Crawley 
thought in her heart. “They all w.'int me dead, and are 
hankering for my money.” 

“ I don’t mind seeing Rawdon,” she added, .after a pau.se, 
and in a tone of perfect indin'erence. “ 1 had ju.st as soon shake 
hands with him as not. Provided there is no scene, whv shouldn’t 
we meet ? 1 don’t mind- But human patience has its linii.ts ; 

and mind, iny dear, 1 respectfully decline to receive iM'i.-*. 
Rawdon — 1 ain’t support that quite;” and Mi.ss Briggs was fain 
to be content with this half-mt‘ssage of conciliation ; and tnought 
that the best method of bringing th(‘ old lady and her nephew 
^together, w'as to warn Rawdon to be in wailing on the cliff, 
wdien Miss Crawley went out for her air in her chair. 

There they met. 1 don’t know wdicther Miss Crawley had any 
private feeling of regard, or emotion upon seeing her old favourite, 
but she held out a couple of fingers to him with as smiling and 
good-humoured an air, as if they had met only the day before. 
And as for Rawdon, he turned as red as scarlet, and nearly 
wrung OiT Briggs’s hand, so great w.'is his rapture and liis con- 
fusion at the meeting. Perhaps it was intiMest that moved him : 
or perhaps affeclion : perhaps he was touched by the change 
which the illness of the last weeks had wrought in his aunt. 

“The old girl has always acted like a trump to me,” he said 
to his wife, as he narrated the interview, “ and 1 fell, you know, 
rather queer, and that sort of thing. 1 walked by the side of 
the what-d’ye-call-’em, you know, and to her own door, where 
Bowls came to help her in. And 1 wanted to go in veiy much, 
only ” 

“ You didn^t go in, Rawdon ! ” screamed his wife. 

^ .“No, my dear. I’m hanged if 1 wasn’t afraid when it came to 
the point.” 

“ You fool ! you ought to Imvc gone in, and never come out 
again,” Rebecca said. 

“Don’t call me names,” said the big Guardsman sulkily. 
“ Perhaps I was a fool, Becky, but you shouk'n’t .say so ; ” and 
he gave his wife a look, such ;is his countenance "could wear 
when angered, and such as was not pleasant to face. 

“ Well, dearest, to-morrow^ you must be on the look-out, and go 
and see her, mind, whether she asks you or no,” Rehiuca said, 
trying to soothe her angry yoke-male. On which he replinl, that 
he would do exactly as he liked, and would just thank her to 
keep a civil tongue in her head; and the w'ounded husband 
went away, and passed the forenoon in the billiard-room, sulky, 
silent, and suspicious. 

But before the night W'as over he was compelled to glvti In, ai^d 
own, as usual, to his wife’s superior prudi*nce and foresight, by 
the most melancholy confirmation of the presentiments w'hicli he 
had regarding the consequences of the mistake wdiich lie had made. 
Miss Crawley must have had some emotion upon sc^eiiig him and 
shaking hands with him after so long a rupture. She mused 
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upon the meeting a considerable lime. **Rawdon is getting very 
fat and old, Briggs,*’ she said to her companion. His nose has 
become red, and he is exceedingly coarse in appearance. His 
marriage to that woman has hopelessly vulgarised him. Mrs. 
Bute always said they drank together ; and 1 have no doubt they 
do. Yes ; he smelled of gin abominably. I remarked it. Didn’t 
you?” 

In vain Briggs interposed, that Mr.s. Bute spoke ill of every- 
•body ; and, as far as a person in her humble position could judge, 
was an 

“An artful, designing woman? Yes, so she is, and she does 
sf)eak ill of every one ; but 1 am certain that woman has made 
Rawdon drink. All those low people do ” 

“ He wjui very much affected at seeing you, ma’am,” the com- 
panion said; “and 1 am sure, when you remember that he is 
going to the field of danger ” * * 

“How much money has he promised you, Briggs?” the old 
spinster cried out, working herself into a nervous rage ; “ there 
now, of course you begin to cry. I hate scenes. Why am I 
always to bo worried? Go and cry up in your own room, and 
send Fiikin to me — no, slop, sit down and blow your nose, anil 
leave off crying, and write a letter to Captain Crawley.” Poor 
Briggs went and placed herself obediently at the writing-book, 
lls leaves were blotted all over with relics of the firm, strong, 
lapid handwriting of the spinster’s late amanuensis, Mrs. Bute 
Crawley. 

“ Begin • My dear Sir,’ or ‘ Dear Sir,’ that will be better, and 
say you are desired by Mrs. Crawley — no, by Miss Crawley’s 
medical man, by Mr. Creamer, to stale, that my health is such 
lha< all strong emotions would bo dangerous in my present 

delicate condition — and that I must decline any family discussions 
or iiitei views whatever. And thank him for coming to Brighton, 
and so forih, and beg him not to stay any longer on my account. 
And, Miss Briggs, you may add that 1 wish him a hon voya^^ 

and that if he will lake the trouble to call upon iny lawyer’s in 

(Cray’s Inn Square, he will find there a communication for him. 
Yes, that will do; and that will make him leave Brighton.’ 
The benevolent Jhiggs penned this sentence with the utmost 

satisfaction. 

“To seize upon ifie the very day after Mrs. Bute was gone,” 
the old lady prattled on; “it was too indecent. Briggs, my 
dt^ar, write to Mrs. Crawley, and say she needn’t come back. 
No — she needn’t — and she shan’t — and I won’t be a slave in my 
own house — and I won’t be starved and choked wdlh poison. 
They all wai’f to kill me — all — all ; ” and with tliis the lonely old 
woman burst into a scream of hysterical tears. 

The last scene of her dismal Vanity Fair comedy was fast 
a|)proaching ; the tawdry lamps were going out one by one ; 
and the dark curtain was almost ready to descend. 

That final f)aragraph, which referred Rawdon to Miss Crawley’s 
solicitor in ‘ Loiulon, and which Briggs had written so good- 
nal'ireilly, consoled the dragoon and his wife somewhat, after 
llieir first blank dlsuppuintmenl, on reading the splnster’.s refusal 
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of a reconciliation. And it effected the purpose for which the old 
lady had caused it to be written, by making Rawclon very eager 
to get to London. 

Out of Jos*s losings and George Osborne’s bank-notes, he paid 
his bill at the inn— the landlord whereof does not probably know 
to this d<'iy how doubtfully his account once stood. For, as a 
general sends his baggage to the rear before an action, Rebecca 
had wisely packed up all their chief valuables and sent them off 
under care of George’s servant, who W'ent in charge of the trunks 
on the coach back to London. Rawdon and his wife returned by 
the same conveyance next day. 

“ 1 should have liked to sec the old girl before we went,” Rawdon 
said. “ She looks so cut up and altered that I’m sure she can’t 
last long. 1 wonder what sort of a cheque 1 shall lave at 
Waxy’s. Two hundred — it can’t be less than two hundred — hey 
Becky?” 

Rawdon and his wife did not go back to their lodgings at 
Brompton, but put up at an inn. Early the next morning, 
Rebecca had an opportunity of seeing them as sIk? skirted that 
suburb on her road to old Sirs. Sedley’s house at Fulham, whither 
she went to look for her dear Amelia and her Brighton friends. 
They were all off to Chatham, then to Harwich, to take shipping 
for Belgium with the regiment — kind old Mrs. Sedley very much 
depressed and tearful, solitary. Returning from this visit, Rebecca 
found her husband, who had been off to Gray’s Inn, and learned 
his fate. He came back furious. 

“By Jove, Becky,” says he, “she’s only given me twenty 
pounds ! ” 

Though it told against themselves, the joke was too good, 
and Becky burst out laugliing at Rawdon’s discomfiture 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

BETWEEN LONDON AND CHATHAM. 

On quitting Brighton, our friend George, as became a person of 
rank and fashion travelling in a barouche with four horses, drove* 
in state to a fine hotel in Cavendisli Square, where a suite of 
splendid rooms, and a table magnificently furnished with plate 
and surrounded by a half-dozen of black and silent waiters, was 
ready to receive the young gentleman and his bride. George 
did the honours of the place with a princely air to Jos and Dobbin ; 
and Amelia, for the first time, and with exceeding shyness and 
timidity, presided at what George called her own table. 

George pooh-poohed the wine and bullied the waiters royally, 
and Jos gobbled the turtle with immense satisfaction. Dobbin 
helped him to it ; for the lady of the house, before whom the 
tureen was placed, w-as so ignorant of the contents, that she was 
going to help Mr. Sedley without even bestowing upon him 
either calipash or calipee. 

The splendour of the entertainment, and the apartments in 
which it was given, alarmed Mr. Dobbin, who remonstrated after 
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dinner, when Jos was asleep In the j^reat chair. But, In vain he 
cried out ajjainst the enormity of turtle and clianipaijne that was 
fit for an archbishop. “ Tvc always been accustomed to travel 
liUe a gentleman,” George said, “and, damme, my wife shall 
travel like a lady. As long as there’s a shot in the locker, she 
shall want for nothing,” said the generous fellow, quite pleased 
with himself- for his magnificence of spirit. Nor did Dobbin 
try to convince him that Amelia’s happiness was not centred in 
furtle-soup. 

A while after dinner, Amelia timidly expressed a wish to go 
and see her mamma, at Fulham : which permission George 
granted her with some grumbling. And she tripped away to 
her enormous bedroom, in the centre of wdiich stood the enormous 
funereal bed, “that the Emperor Halixander’s sister slep in when 
the allied sufferings was here,” and put on her little bonnet and«« 
shawl with the utmost eagerness and pleasure. George was still 
drinking claret when she returned to the dining-room, and made 
no signs of moving. “Ar’n’t you coming with me, dearest?” 
she asked him. No; the “dearest” had “business” that night. 
His man should get her a coach and go with her. And the 
coach being at the door of the hotel, Amelia made George a little 
disappointed curtsey after looking vainly into his face once or 
twice, and went sadly down the great staircase, Captain Dobbin 
after, who handed her into the vehicle, and saw it drive away to 
its destination. The very valet was ashamed of mentioning the 
address to the hackney-coachman before the hotel-waiters, and 
promised to instruct him when they got farther on. 

Dobbin walked home to his old quarters at the Slaughter’s, 
thinking very likely that it would be delightful to be in that 
hackney-coach, along with Mrs. Osborne. George was evidently 
of quite a different taste ; for when he had taken wine enough, 
he went off to half-price at the play, to see Mr. Kean perform 
in Shylock. Captain Osborne was a great lover of the drama;# 
and had himself performed high-comedy characters with great 
distinction in several garrison theatrical entertainments. Jos slept 
on until long after dark, when he woke up with a start at the 
motions of his servant, wdio w'as removing and emptying the 
decanters on the tsbie ; and the hackney-coach stand was again 
put into requisition for a carriage to convey this stout hero to his 
lodgings and bed. 

Mrs. Sedley, you may be sure, clasped her daughter to her heart 
with all maternal eagerness and affection, running out of the door 
as the carriage drew up before the little garden-gate, to welcome 
the weeping, trembling, young bride. Old Mr. Clapp, who was 
in his shirt-sleeves, trimming the garden-plot, shrank back alarmed. 
The Irish servant-lass rushed up from the kitchen and smiled a 
“ God bless you.” Amelia could hardly walk along the flags and 
up the Steps into the parlour. 

How the floodgates were opened and mother and daughter 
wept, when they were together embracing each other in this 
sanctuary, may readily be imagined by every reader who possesses 
the least sentimental turn. When don’t ladies weep ? At wdiat 
• occasion of joy, sorrow, or other business of life? and, after such 
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an event as a marriage, mother and daughter were surely at 
liberty to give way to a sensibility which is as tender as it is 
refreshing. About a question of marriage I have seen women 
who hate each other kiss and cry together quite fondly. How 
itiuch more do they feel when they love ! Good mothers are 
married over again at their daughters’ weddings : and as for 
subsequent events, who does not know how ultra-maternal grand- 
mothers are? — in fact a woman, until she is a grandmother, does 
not often really know what to be a mother is. Let us respect Amelia 
and her mamma whispering and whimpering and laughing ^and 
crying in the parlour and twilight. Old Mr. Sedlcy did. had 
not divined who was in the carriage when it drove up. He had 
not down out to meet his daughter, though he kissed her very 
warmly when she entered the room (where he was occupied, as 
usual, with his papers and tapes and statements of accounts), and 
after sitting with the mother and daughter for a short lime, he 
very wisely left the little apartment in their possession. 

George’s valet was looking on in a very supercilious manner 
at Mr. Clapp in his shirt-sleeves, watering his rose-bushes. He 
took off his hat, however, with much condescension to Mr. Sedley, 
who asked news about his son-in-law, and about Jos’s carriage, 
and whether his horses had been down to Brighton, and about tliat 
infernal traitor Bonaparty, and the war ; until the Irish maid- 
servant came with a plate and a bottle of wine, from which the old 
gentleman insisted upon helping the valet. He gave him a half- 
guinea too, which the servant pocketed with a mixture of wonder 
and contempt. “ To the health of your master and mistress, 
Trotter,” Mr. Sedley said; “and here’s something to drink your 
health when you get home, Trotter.” 

There were but nine days past since Amelia had left that little 
cottage and home — and yet how far olT the time seemed since 
she had bidden it farewell. What a gulf lay between her and that 
past life. She could look back to it from her present standing- 
place, and contemplate, almost as another being, the young 
unmarried girl absorbed in her love, having no eyes but for one 
special object, receiving parental affection if not ungratefully, at 
least indifferently, and as if it were her due— her whole heart and 
thoughts bent on the accomplishment of one ^Jesire. The review 
of those days, so lately gone, yet so far away, touched her with 
shame; and the aspect of the kind parent skilled her w'ith tender 
remorse. Was the prize gained — the heaven of life — and the winner 
still doubtful and unsatisfied? As his hero and heroine pass the 
matrimonial barrier, the novelist generally drops the curtain, as 
if the drama were over then— the doubts and struggles of life 
ended — as if, once landed in the marriage country, all were green 
and pleasant there : and wife and husband had nothing but to 
link each other’s arms together, and wander gently downwards 
towards old age in happy and perfect fruition. But our little 
Amelia was just on the bank of her new country, and was already 
looking anxiously back towards the sad friendly figures waving 
farewell to her across the stream, from the other distant shore. 

In honour of the young bride’s arrival, her mot her thought it 
necessary to prepare 1 don’t know what festive entertainment, and 
after the first ebullition of talk, took leave of Mis. George Osborne- 
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for a while, and dived down to the lower rep^ions of the house to 
a sort of kitcIicn-parloLir (occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Clapp, and in 
tlifi evening, when her dishes were washed, and her curl-papers 
removed, by Miss Flannigan the Irish servant), there to take 
measures for the preparing of a magnilicent ornamented teri. 
AH people have their ways of expressing kindness, and it seemed 
to Mrs. Sedley that a muflin and a quantity of orange marmalade 
spread out in a little cut-glass saucer, would be peculiarly agreeable 
refreshments to Amelia in her most interesting situation. 

Wliile these delicacies were being transacted below, Amelia, 
leaving the drawing-room, walked up stairs and found herself, 
she scarce knew how, in the little room wdiich she had occupied 
before her marriage, and in that very chair in which she had 
passed so many bitter hours. She sank back in its arms as if it 
were an old friend ; and fell to thinking over the past week, and, 
the life beyond it. Already to be looking sadly and vaguely back ; 
alwa3's to be f)ining for something which, when obtained, brought 
doubt and sadness rather than pleasure ; here was the lot of our 
poor little creature, and harmless lost wanderer in the great 
struggling crowds of Vanity Fair. 

Here she sat, and recalled to herself fondly that image of 
George to which she had knelt before marriage. Did she own to 
herself how different the real man was from that superb young 
hero whom she had worshipped? It requires many, many j^ars 
— and a man must be very bad indeed — before a woman’s pride 
and vanity will let her own to such a confession. Then Rebecca’s 
twinkling green eyes and baleful smile lighted upon her, and filled 
her with dismay. And so she sat for a while indulging in her 
usual mood of selfish brooding, in that very listless melancholy 
attitude in which the honest niaid-servaiU had found her, on the 
day when she brought up the letter in which George renewed 
his offer of marriage. 

She looked at the little white bed, which had been hers a few^ 
days before, and thought she would like to sleep in it that night, 
and wake, as formerly, wdth her mother smiling over her in the 
morning. Then she thought with terror of the great funereal 
damask pj'vilion in the vast and dingy state bedroom, which was 
awaiting her at thj grand hotel in Cavendish Square. Dear little 
white bed ! how many a long night had she wept on its pillow ! 
How she had despair’d and hoped to die there ; and now were 
not all her wishes accomplished, and the lover of whom she had 
despaired her own for ever ? Kind mother ! how patiently and 
tenderly she had watched round that bed ! She went and knelt 
down by the bedside ; and there this wounded and timorous, but 
gentle and loving soul, sought for consolation, where as yet, it 
must be owned, our little girl had but seldom looked for it. Love 
had been her faith hitherto ; and tlie sad, bleeding, disappointed 
heart began to feel the want of another consoler. 

Have we a right to repeal or lo overhear her prayers? 

• These, brother, are secrets, and out of the domain of Vanity 
Fair, in which our story lies. 

But this m:ly be said, that when the tea was finally announced, 
our young lady came down stairs a great deal more cheerful ; that 
.she did not despond, or deplore her fate, or think about George’s 
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coldness, or Rebecca’s eyes, as she had been wont to do of lale. 
She went down stairs, and kissed her father and mother, and 
talked to the old g^eiitleinan, and made him more merry than 
he had been for many a day. She sat down at the piano which 
Dobbin had boug-ht feir her, and sang over all licr fallier’s favourite 
old songs. She pronounced the tea to be excellent, and praised 
the exquisite taste in which the marmalade was arranged in the 
saucers. And in determining to make everybody else happy, she 
found herself so ; and was sound asleep in the great funereal 
pavilion, and only woke up with a smile when George arrived 
from the theatre. 

For the next day George had more important “business” to 
transact than that which took him to see Mr. Kean in Sl ylocU. 
Immediately on his arrival in London he had writti'ii olT lo his 
father’s solicitors, signifying his royal pleasure that an interview 
should take place between them on the morrow. His hotel losses 
at billiards and cards to Captain Crawley had almost drained the 
young man’s purse, which wanted replenishing before he set out 
on his travels, and he had no resource but to infringe upon tlie 
two thousand pounds which the attorneys were commissioned to 
pay over to him. lie had ;i perfect belief in his own mind that his 
father would relent before very long. Mow could any parent be 
obdurate for a length of time against sucli a parago/t as he ? 
If his mere past and personal merits did not sueco»'d in moJlifyitig 
the father, George determined that he would distinguish himself 
so prodigiously in the ensuing campaign that the old gentleman 
must give in to him. And if not ? Bah ! the Nvodd was before 
him. His luck might cliange at cards, and there was a deal of 
spending in two thousand pounds. 

So he sent off Amelia once more in a carriage to her mamma, 
with strict orders and cafVe hJancke to the two ladies to purchase 
everything requisite for a lady of Mrs. George Osborne’s fashion, 
who w'as going on a foreign tour. They had but one day to com- 
plete the outfit, and it may be imagined that their business 
therefore occupied them pretty fully. In a carriage once more, 
bustling about from milliner to linen-draper, escorted back to the 
carriage by obsequious sliopmen or polite owners, Mrs. Seclley 
was herself again almost, and sincerely happy for the first lime 
since their misfortunes. Nor was Mrs. Aiffelia at all above the 
pleasure of shopping, and bargaining, and seeing and buying 
pretty things. (Would any man, the most pliilosopliic, give two- 
pence for a woman ivho was?) She gave herself a little treat, 
obedient to her husband’s orders, and purchased a quantity of lady’s 
gear, showing a great deal of taste and elegant discernment, "as 
all the shop folks said. 

And about the war that was ensuing, Mrs. Osborne was not 
much alarmed ; Bonaparty was lo be crushed almost wilhf)iit a 
struggle. Margate packets were sailing every day, .filled willi 
men of fashion and ladies of note, on their way to Ihussels and 
Ghent. People were going not so inueh to a war as lo a 
fashionable tour. I'he newspapers laughed the wrMtlied upstart 
and swindler to scorn. Such a Corsican wretch as that wilhslanfl 
the armies of Europe and the genius of the immortal Wellington ! 
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Amelia held him in utter contempt ; for it needs not to be said 
that this soft and fjcntle creature look her opinions from those 
people who surrounded her, such fidelity being much too humble- 
minded to think for itself. Well, in a word, she and her mother 
performed a great day's shopping, and she acquitted herself with 
considerable liveliness and credit on this her first appearance in 
the genteel w’orld of London. 

George meanwhile, with his hat on one side, his elbows squared, 
a*nd his swaggering, martial air, made for Bedford Row, and stalked 
into the attorney’s oflices as if he was lord of every pale-faced clerk 
who was scribbling there. He ordered somebody to inform Mr. 
Higgs that Captain Osborne was waiting, in a fierce and patronising 
way, as if he, the pchin of an attorney, who had thrice his brains, 
fifty times his money, and a thousand times his experience, was 
a wretched underling who should instantly leave all his business 
in life to attend on the captain’s pleasure. He did not see the 
sneer of contempt which passed all round the room, from the first 
clerk to the articled gents, from the articled gents to the ragged 
writers and white-faced runners, in clothes too tight for them, 
as he sat there tapping his boot with his cane, and thinking 
what a parcel of miserable poor devils these were. The miserable 
poor devils knew all about his affairs. They talked about them 
over their pints of beer at their public-house clubs to other clerks 
of a night. Ve gods, what do not attorneys and attorneys’ clerks 
know in London 1 Nothing is hidden from their inquisition, and 
their familiars mutely rule our city. 

Perhaps George e.xpected, wlien he entered Mr. Higgs’s apart- 
ment, to find that gentleman commissioned to give him some 
message of compromise or conciliation from his father : perhaps 
his haughty and cold demeanour was adopted as a sign of his 
spirit and resolution ; but if so, his fierceness was met by a chilling 
coolness and indifference on the attorney’s part, that rendered 
swaggering .absurd. He pretended to be wTiting at a paper wdien^ 
the captain entered. “Pray, sit down, sir,” said he, “and I will 
attend to your little allair in a moment. Mr. Poe, get the release 
papers, if you plea.se ; ” and then he fell to writing again. 

i’oe having produced those papers, his chief calculated the 
amount of two tlviusand pounds stock at the rate of the day ; 
and asked Captain Ojhorne whether he would take the sum in 
a cheque upon the bankers, or wdiether he should direct the latter 
to purchase stock to that amount. “ One of the late Mrs. 
Osborne’s trustees is out of town,” he said indifferently, “ but my 
client wishes to meet your wishes, and have done with the 
business as quick as possible.” 

“ Give me a clieque, sir,” said the captain very surlily. “ Damn 
the shillings and halfpence, sir,” he added, as the la>vyer was 
making out the amount of the draft ; and, flattering himself that 
by this slioke of magiianlmiiy he had put the old quiz to the 
blush, he stMked out of his oflice with the paper in his pocket. 

“ That cliap will be in gaol in two years,” Mr. Higgs said to 
Mr. Poe. 

“ Won't O. come round, sir, don’t you think?’ 

“Won’t the monument come round,” Mr. Higgs replied. 

• “ He’s going it pretty fast,” said the clerk. “ He’s only married 
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a week, and I saw him and some other military chaps handing^ 
Mrs. Highflyer to her carriage after the play.” And then anotlier 
case was called, and Mr. George Osborne thenceforth dismissed 
from these worthy gentlemen’s memory. 

The draft was upon our friends Hulker & Bullock, of Lombard 
Street, to whose house, still thinking he was doing business, 
George bent his wa)^ and from whom he received liis money. 
Frederic Bullock, Esq., whose yellow face was over a ledger, at 
which sat a demure clerk, happened to be in the banking-roorfi 
when George entered. His yellow face turned to a more deadly 
colour when he saw the captain, and he slunk back guiltily into 
the inmost parlour. George was too busy gloating over the 
money (for he had never had such a sum before) to mark the 
countenance or flight of the cadaverous suitor of his sister. 

Fred Bullock told old Osborne of his son’s appearance and 
conduct. *‘He came in as bold as brass,” said Frederic. He 
has drawn out ever}’’ shilling. How long will a few hundred 
pounds last such a chap as that?” Osborne swore with a great 
oath that he little cared when or how soon he .sp(*nt it. Fred 
dined every day in Russell Square now. But altogether, George 
was highly pleased with his day’s business. All his own baggage 
and outfit was put into a state of speedy preparation, and he 
paid Amelia’s purchases with cheques on his agents, and with 
the splendour of a lord. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

IN WHICH AMELIA JOINS HER RKOIMENT. 

When Jos’s fine carriage drove up to the inn-door at Chatham, 
the first face which Amelia recognised was the friendly counten- 
vance of Captain Dobbin, who had been pacing the street for an 
hour past in expectation of his friends’ arrival. The captain, 
with shells on his frock-coat, and a crimson sash and sabre, 
presented a military appearance, which made Jos quite proud to 
be able to claim such an acquaintance, and the stout civilian 
hailed him with a cordiality very different ,*’rom the reception 
which Jos vouchsafed to his friend in Brighton and Bond Street. 

Along with the captain was Ensign Stubble, who, as the 
barouche neared the inn, burst out wdth an exclamation of ** By 
Jove ; what a pretty girl I ” highly applauding Osborne's choice. 
Indeed, Amelia, dressed in her wedding-pelisse and pink ribbons, 
with a flush in her face, occasioned by rapid travel through the 
open air, looked so fresh and pretty, as fully to justify the ensign’s 
compliment. Dobbin liked him Yor making it. As he stepped 
forward to help the lady out of the carriage, Stubble saw what a 
pretty little hand she gave him, and what a sweet, pretty little 
foot came tripping down the step. He blushed profusely, and 
made the very best bow of which he was capable ; to which 
Amelia, seeing the number of the — th regiment embroidered 
on the ensign’s cap, replied with a blushing smile,* and a curtsey 
on her part ; which finished the young ensign on the spot. 

Dobbin took most kindly to Mr. Stubble from that day, and 
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encouraged him to talk about Amelia in their private walks, 
and at each other’s quarters. It became the fashion, indeed, 
among all the honest young fellows of the — th to adore and 
admire Mrs. Osborne. Her simple, artless behaviour, and modest 
kindness of demeanour, won all their unsophisticated hearts; all 
which simplicity and sweetness are quite impossible to describe 
in print. But who has not beheld these among women, and 
recognised the presence of all sorts of qualities in them, even 
though they say no more to you than that they are engaged to 
dance the next quadrille, or that it is very hot weather? George, 
always the champion of his regiment, rose immensely in the 
opinion of the youth of the corps, by liis gallantry in marrying 
this portionless young creature, and by his choice of such a pretty, 
kind partner. 

In the sitting-room which was awaiting the travellers, Amelia, , 
to her surprise, found a letter addressed to Mrs. Captain Osborne. 

It was a triangular billet, on pink paper, and scaled with a dove 
and an olive branch, and a profusion of light-blue scaling-waz, 
and it was written in a very large though undecided female hand. 

“It’s Peggy O’Dowd’s fist,” said George, laughing, "I 
know it by the kisses on the seal.” And, in fact, it was a note 
from Mrs. Major O’Dowd, requesting the pleasure of Mrs. 
Osborne’s company that very evening to a small friendly party. 
“You must go,” George said. “You will make acquaintance 
with the regiment there. O’Dowd goes in command of the 
regiment, and Peggy goes in command of O’Dowd.” 

But they had not been for many minutes in the enjoyment of 
Mrs. O’Dowd's letter, when the door was flung open, and a 
.stout, jolly lady, in a riding-habit, followed by a couple of officers 
of ours, entered the room. “ Sure, 1 couldn’t stop till tay-time. 
Present me, Garge, my dear lellow, to your lady. Madam, I’m 
deloighted to see yo ; and to present to you me husband, Meejor 
O’Dowd ; ” and with this, the jolly lady in the riding-habit grasped,, 
Amelia’.'* hand very w.irmly. and the latter knew at once that the 
lady was before her whom her husband had so often laughed at. 
“You’ve often heard of me from Hiat husband of yours,” said the 
lady, with great vivacity. 

“ You’\e often he^rd of her,” echoed her husband, the major. 

Amelia answered, smiling, “that she had.” 

“And small good hS’s told you of me,” Mrs, O’Dowd replied; 
adding that “ Garge was a wicked divvle.” 

“That ril go bail for,” said the major, trying to look knowing, 
at which George laughed ; and Mrs. O’Dowd, with a tap of her 
whip, told the major to be quiet ; and then requested to be 
presented in form to Mrs. Captain Osborne. 

“This, my dear,” said George, with great gravity, “is my very 
good, kind, and excellent friend, Auralia Margaretta, otherwise 
called Pt'ggy.” 

“ Faith, \^u’re right,” interposed the major. 

* “Otherwise called Peggy, lady of Major Michael O’Dowd of our 
regiment, and daughter of Fitzjiirld Ber’sford de Burgo Malony 
of Glenmalony) County Kildare.” 

“And Muryan Squeer, Doblin,” said the lady, with calm 
superiority. 
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“And Muryan Square, sure enoufjh,” the major whispered. 

‘**Twas there ye coorted me, mecjor, dear,” the lady said ; and 
the major assented to this as to every other proposition which 
was made generally in company. 

• Major O’Dowd, who had served his sovcreijjn in every quarter 
of the world, and had paid for every step in his profession by 
some more than equivalent act of daring and fi^alkintry, was the 
most modest, silent, sheep-faced and meek of little men, and as 
obedient to his wife as if he had been her tay-bo}'. At the mess- 
table he sat silently, and drank a great deal. When full of liquor, 
he reeled silently home. When he spoke, it was to agree with 
everybody on every conceivable point ; and he passed through life 
in perfect ease and good-humour. The hottest suns of Indiii never 
heated his temper; and the Walchercn ague never shook it. He 
walked up to a battery with just as much indilTerencc as to a 
dinner-mble ; had dined on horse-flesh and turtle with equal relish 
and appetite ; and had an old mother, Mrs. O’Dowd of O’Dowdstown 
indeed, whom he had never disobeyed but when he ran away and 
enlisted, and when he persisted in marrying that odious Peggy 
Malony. 

Peggy was one of five sisters, and eleven children of the* noble 
house of Glenmalony ; but her husband, though her own (ousin, 
was of the mother’s side, and so had not the inestimable advantage 
of being allied to the Malonys, whom she believed to be the iiionL 
famous family in the world. Having tried nine seasons at Duhliri 
and two at Bath and Cheltenham, and not finding a partner lor 
life, Miss Malony ordered her cousin Mick to marry her when she 
was about thirty-three years of age ; and the honest fellow obey- 
ing, carried her off to the West Indies to preside over the ladies 
of the — th regiment, into which he had just exchanged. 

Before Mrs. O’Dowd was half an hour in Amelia’s (or indeed in 
anybody else’s) company, this amiable lady told all her birth and 
pedigree to her new friend. “My dear,” said she, good-naturedly, 
‘“it was my intention that Garge should be a brotlier of my own, 
and my sister Glorvina would have suited him entirely. IJul as 
bygones are bygones, and he w^as engaged to yourself, why, Pm 
determined to take you as a sister instead, and to look upon you as 
such, and to love you as one of the family. Faith, you’ve got 
such a nice, good-natured face and way wid *you, that Pm sure 
we’ll agree, and you’ll be an addition to our family, anyway.” 

“’Deed and she will,” said O’Dowd, with an approving air, and 
Amelia felt herself not a little amused and grateful to he thus 
suddenly introduced to so large a party of relations. 

“We’re all good fellows here,” the major’s lady continued. 
“There’s not a regiment in the service wIkmc you’iriind a more 
united society nor a more agreeable mess-room. There’s no 
quarrelling, bickering, slanthering, nor small talk amongst w.v. 
We all love each other.” 

“Especially Mrs. Magenis,” said George, laughing. • 

“ Mrs. Captain Magenis and me has made up, though her 
treatment oi me would bring me gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave.” 

“Aiid you with such a beautiful front of black, Peggy, my 
dear,” the major cried. 
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*‘Houd your tongue, Mick, you booby. Them husbands are 
always in the way, Mrs. Osborne, my dear ; and as for my Mick, 

1 often tell him he should never open his mouth but to give the 
word of command, or to put meat and drink into it. IMF tell you 
about the regiment, and warn you when weVe alone. Introduce 
me to your brother now ; sure he’s a mighty fine man, and reminds 
me of me cousin Dan Malony (Malony of Ballymalony, my dear, 
you know, who inarMed Ophalia Scully, of Oystherstown, own 
cousin to Lord Poldoody). Mr. Sedley, sir, I’m deloighted to be 
made known te ye. I suppose you’ll dine at the mess to-day. 
(Mind that divvle of a doclher, Mick, and whatever ye du, keep 
yourself sober for me party this evening.)” 

“ It’s the 150th gives us a farewell dinner, my love,” interposed 
the major, “ but weMl easy get a card for Mr. Sedley.” 

‘‘ Run Simple (Ensign Simple, of ours, my dear, Amelia. I 
forgot to introjuicc him to yc). Run in a hurry, with Mrs. Majoi^ 
O'Dowd’s compliments to Colonel Tavish, and Captain Osborne 
has brought his brothernlaw dowm, and will bring him to the 
1501)1 mess at five o’clock sharp — when you and I, my dear, will 
take a snack here, if you like.” Before Mrs. O’Dowd’s speech 
was concluded, the young ensign was trotting down stairs on his 
commission. 

“Obedience is the soul of the army. We will go to our duty 
while Mrs. O’Dowd will slay and enlighten you, Emmy,” Captain 
Osborne said ; and the two captains, taking each a wing of the 
major, walked out with that officer, grinning at each other over 
his head. 

And now, having her new friend to herself, the impetuous Mrs. 
O’Dovvd proceeded to pour out such a quantity of information as 
no poor little woman’s memory could ever tax itself to bear. She 
told Amelia a thousand particulars relative to the very numerous 
family of which the amazed young lady found herself a member. 

“ Mrs. Heavylop, the colonel’s wife, died in Jamaica of the yellow 
faver and a broken heart comboined, for the horrud old colonel*^ 
with a head as bald as a cannon-ball, was making sheep’s eyes 
at a half-caste g’»-l ihere. Mrs. Magenis, though without educa- 
tion, was a good woman, but she had the divvle’s tongue, and 
would cheat her own mother at whisi. Mrs. Captain Kirk must 
turn up her lobstSr eyes forsooth at the idea of an honest round 
game (wherein me /a wither, as pious a man as ever went to 
church, me uncle Dan Malony, and our cousin the bishop, took 
a hand at loo, or whist, every night of their lives). Nayther of 
’em’s going w’ith the regiment this lime,” Mrs. O’Dowd added. 

“ Fanny Magenis slops with her mother, wdio sells small coals and 
potatoes, most likely, in Islington-town, hard by London, though 
she’s always bragging of her father’s ships, and pointing them out 
to us as they go up the river: and Mrs. Kirk and her children 
will slop here in Bethesda Place, to be nigh to her favourite 
preacher, pr. Ramshorn. Mrs. Bunny’s in an interesting situation 
— faith, and she always is, then — and has given the lieutenant 
seven already. And Ensign Posky’s wife, who joined two months 
before you, nay dear, has quarl’d with Tom Posky a score of times, 
till YOU can hear ’em all over the bar’ek (they say they’re come to 
broken pleets, and Tom never accounted for ms black oi), and she’ll. 

V.F. O 
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go back to her mother, who keeps a ladies’ shninary at Richmond 
— bad luck to her for running awa}" from it ! Where did ye get 
your finishing, my dear? I had moin, and no expince spared, at 
Madami Flanahan’s, at Ilyssus Grove, Booterstown, near Dublin, 
wid a marchioness to teach us the true Parisian pronunciation, 
and a retired iiieejor-general of the French service to put us 
through the exercise.” 

Of this incongruous family our astonished Amelia found herself 
all of a sudden a member : with Mrs. O’Dowd as an elder sister. 
She was presented to her other female relations at tea-time, on 
whom, as she was quiet, good-natured, and not too handseme, ishe 
made rather an agreeable impression until the arrival ol the 
gentlemen from the mess of tlie i5oih, who all admired her so, 
that the sisters began, of course, to find fault with her. 

“I hope Osborne lias sown his wild oats,” said Mrs. Magenis 
to Mrs. Bunny. “ If a reformed rake makes a good husband^ 
sure it’s she will have the fine chance with Garge,” Mrs. O’Dowd 
remarked to Posky, wdio had lost her position as bride in the 
regiment, and was quite angry with the usurper. And, as for 
Mrs. Kirk, the disciple of Dr. Ramshorn put one or two leading 
professional questions to Amelia, to see whether she was awakened, 
whether she was a professing Christian, and so forth, and finding 
from the simplicity of Mrs. Osborne’s replies that she was yet in 
utter darkness, put into her hands three little penny books with 
pictures, viz., the “Howling Wilderness,” the “Washerwoman of 
Wandsworth Common,” and the “ Britisli Soldier’s best Bayonet,” 
which, bent upon awakening her before she slept, Mrs. Kirk begged 
Amelia to read that night ere she went to bed. 

But all the men, like good fellows as they were, rallied round 
their comrade’s pretty wife, and paid her their court with soldierly 
gallantry. She had a little triumph, which flushed her spirits and 
made her eyes sparkle. George was proud of her popularity, and 
pleased with the manner (which w^as very gay and graceful though 
>■ naive and a little timid) with which she received the gentlemen’s 
attentions, and answered their compliments. And he in his uniform 
— how much handsomer he w^as than any man in the room ! She 
felt that he was afiectionaiely watching her, and glowed with 
pleasure at his kindness. “ I will make all his friends welcome,” 
she resolved in her heart. “ I wdll love all wli% love him. 1 will 
always try and be gay and good humoured and make his 
home happy.” 

The regiment indeed adopted her with acclamation. The captains 
approved, the lieutenants applauded, the ensigns admired. Old 
Cutler the doctor made one or two jokes, which, being professional, 
need not be repeated; and Cackle, the assistant M.D. of 
Edinburgh, condescended to examine her upon leetcrature, and 
tried her with his three best French quotations. Young Stubble 
went about from man to man whispering, “Jove, isn’t she a 
pretty gal?” and never took his eyes off her except when the 
negus came in. * 

As for Captain Dobbin, he never so much as spoke to hei 
during the whole evening. But he and Captain .Porter of the 
X 50 th took home Jos to the hotel, who was in a very maudlin 
ctate« and had told his tiger-hunt story with great effecti both 
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at the mess-table, and at the soirie^ to Mrs. 0*Dowd in her 
turban and bird of paradise. Having put the collector into 
the hands of his servant, Dobbin loitered about, smoking his 
cigar before the inn door. George had meanwhile very carefully 
shawled his wife, and brought her away from Mrs. O’Dowd^s 
after a general hand-shaking from the young officers, who 
accompanied her to the tly, and cheered that vehicle as it drove 
off. So Amelia gave Dobbin her little hand as she got out of the 
carriage, and rebuked him smilingly for not having taken any 
notice of her all night. 

The captain continued that deleterious amusement of smoking, 
long alter the inn and the street were gone to bed. He watched 
the ligjits vanish from George’s sitting-room windows, and shine 
out in the bedroom close at h.and. It was almost morning when 
he returned to his own quarters. He could hear the cheering 
from the ships in the river, where tlie transports were already* 
taking in their cargoes preparatory to dropping down the Thames. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

IN WHICH AMELIA INVADES THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

The regiment with its ofllcers was to be transported in ships 
provided by his Majesty’s government for the occasion : and in 
two days after the festive assembly at Mrs. O’Dowd’s apartments, 
in the midst of cheering from all the East India ships in the 
river, and the military on shore, the band playing “God save 
the King,” the officers waving their hats, and the crews 
hurrahing gallantly, the transports went down the river and 
proceeded under convoy to Ostend. Meanwhile the gallant Jos 
iiad agreied to escort his sister and the major’s wife, the bulk of 
whose goods and chattels, including the famous bird of p.'iradis6* 
and turban, were with the regimental baggage ; so that our two 
heroines drove prett}^ much unencumbered to Ramsgate, where 
there weie plenty oi packets plying, in one of which they had 
a speedy passage to Ostend. 

That period of Jos’s life which now ensued was so full of incident, 
that it served him for conversation for many years after, and even 
the tiger-hunt story was put aside for more stirring narratives 
which he had to tell about the great campaign of Waterloo. 
As soon as he had agreed to escort his sister abro<ad, it was 
romark(‘d that he ceased shaving his upper lip. At Chatham he 
followed the parades and drills with great assiduity. He listened 
with the utmost attention to the conversation of his brother- 
olficers (as lie called them in after days sometimes), and learned as 
many military names as he could. In these studies the excellent 
Mrs. 0’D4)wd was of great assistance to him ; and on the day 
finally when they embarked on board the Lovely Rose which was 
to carry them to their destination, he made his appearance in a 
braided frock-’coat ;ind duck trousers with a foraging cap ornamented 
witii a smart gold band. Having his carriage w’ith him, and 
informing everybody on board confidentially that he was going to 
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join the Duke of Wellington’s army, folks mistook him for a great 
personage, a commissary-general, or a government courier at the 
very least. 

He su#bred hugely on the voyage, during which the ladies were 
likewise prostrate; but Amelia was brought to life again as the 
packet made Ostend, by the sight of the transports conveying her 
regiment, which entered the harbour almost at the same lime with 
the Lovely Rose, Jos went in a collapsed state to an inn, while 
Captain Dobbin escorted the ladies, and then busied himself in- 
freeing Jos’s carriage and luggage from the ship and tjhe 
custom-house, for Mr. Jos was at present without a servant, 
Osborne’s man and his own pampered menial having conspired 
together at Chatham, and refused point-blank to cross the water. 
This revolt, which came very suddenly, and on the last day, so 
alarmed Mr. Sedley, junior, that he was on the point of 
""giving up the expedition, but Captain Dobbin (who made himself 
immensely officious in the business, Jos said) rated him and 
laughed at him soundly : the mustachios w'ere grown in advance, 
and Jos finally was persuaded to embark. In place of the well-bred 
and well-fed London domestics, who could only speak English, 
Dobbin procured for Jos's party a swarthy little Belgian servant 
who could speak no language at all ; but who by liis bustling 
behaviour, and by invariably addressing Mr. Sedley as “ My 
lord,” speedily acquired that gentleman’s favour. Times are 
altered at Ostend now ; of the Britons who go thither, very few 
look like lords, or act like those members of our hereditary arisiociacy. 
They seem for the most part shabby in attire, dingy of linen, 
lovers of billiards and brandy, and cigars and greasy ordinaries. 

But it may be said as a rule, that every Englishman in the 
Duke of Wellington’s army paid his way. The remembrance of 
such a fact surely becomes a nation of shojikeepers. It was a 
blessing for a commerce-loving country to be overrun by such 
an army of customers ; and to have such creditable 'warriors 
“'iK) feed. And the country which they came to proiect is not 
military. For a long period of history they have let olhfT peojjle 
fight there. When the present writer went to survey wiih eagle 
glance the field of Waterloo, we asked the conductor of the diligence, 
a portly, warlike-looking veteran, whether he had been at the battle. 
** Pas si hete ^' — such an answer and sentiment is no Fienchman 
would own to — was his reply. But, on tiie other hand, the 
postillion w-ho drove us was a Viscount, a son of some bankrupt 
imperial general, who accepted a pennyworth of beer on the road. 
The moral is surely a good one. 

This flat, flourishing, easy country never could have looked 
more rich and prosperous than in that opening summer of 1815, 
when its green fields and quiet cities were enlivened by multiplied 
redcoats : when its wide chauss 6 es swarmed with brilliant English 
equipages: when its great canal-boats, gliding by rich pastures 
and pleasant, quaint old villages, by old chateaux lying, amongst 
old trees, were all crowded with well-to-do English travellers : 
wdien the soldier who drank at the village inn, not only drank, 
but paid his score ; and Donald the Highlander,^ billeted in 
the Flemish farm-house, rocked the baby’s cradle, while Jean and 

* This incident is mentioned in Mr. Glcig’s '* Story of the battle of Waterloo. * 
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Joanette were out pfetting in the hay. As our painters are bent 
on military subjects just now, 1 throw out this as a good 
subject for the pencil, to illustrate the principle of an lionesl 
English war. All looked as brilliant and harmless as a Hyde 
Paik review. Meanwhile, Napoleon, screened behind his curtaui 
of frontier-fortresses, was preparing for the outbreak which was 
to drive all these orderly people into fury and blood ; and lay so 
many of them low. 

• Everybody had such a perfect feeling of confidence in the leader 
(for the resolute faith which the Duke of Wellington had 
inspired in the whole English nation was as intense, as that more 
fi antic enthusiasm with which at one time the French regarded 
Napoleon), the country seemed in so perfect a state of orderly 
defence, and the help at hand in case of need so near and over- 
whelining, that alarm was unknown, and that our travellers, among^ 
whom two were naturally of a very timid sort, were, like all the 
otlier multiplied English tourists, entirely at ease. The famous 
regiment, with so many of whose otlicers we have made acquaint- 
ance. was drafted in canal-boats to Bruges and Ghent, thence to 
march to Brussels. Jos accompanied the ladies in the public boats ; 
the which all old travellers in Flanders must remember for the 
luxury and accommodation they alTorded. So prodigiously good 
was the eating and drinking on bo.- rd these sluggish but most 
comfortable vessels, that there are legends extant of an English 
traveller, who, coming to Belgium for a week, and travelling in 
one ot these boats, was so delighted with the fare there that he 
went backwards and forwards from Ghent to Bruges perpetually 
until the railroads were invented, w'hen he drowned himself on 
the last trip of the passage-boat. Jos’s death was not to be of 
Ibis sort, but his comtort was exceeding, and Mrs. O’Dowd insisted 
llint he only wanted her sister Glorvina to make his happiness com- 
plete. He sat on the roof of the cabin ail day drinking Flemish beer, 
shouting for Isidor his servant, and talking gallantly to the ladies. 

His courage was prodigious. “ Boney attack iat/” he cried, 
•* My dear crt-alure, my poor Emmy, don’l be frightened. There’s 
no danger. Tlie allies w'ill be in Paris in two months, 1 tell 
you : when I’JI take you to dine in the Palais Royal, by Jove. 
There arc three Jiundred thousand Rooshians, 1 tell yoiif now 
cniering France Mayence and the Rhine — three hundred 
thousand under Wtttgenslein and Barclay de Tolly, my poor 
love. You don’t know military affairs, my dear. I do, and 1 
tell you there’s no infantry in France can stand against Rooshian 
infaiilry, and no general of Boney’s that’s fit to hold a candle 
to Wittgenstein. Then there are the Austrians, they are five 
hundred thousand if a man, and they are within ten marches 
of the frontier by this time under Schwartzenberg and Prince 
Charles. Tlii n there are the Prooshians under the gallant Prince 
Marshal. Show me a cavalry chief like him now that Murat is 
gone. Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd? Do you think our little girl here 
need be afraid ? Is there any cause for fear, Isidor ? Hey, sir ? 
Get some mon* beer.” 

Mrs. O’Dow'd said that her “Glorvina was not afraid ot any 
man alive, let alone a Frenchman,” and tossed off a glass of beer 
with a wink whicli expressed her liking for the beverage. 
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Having frequently been in presence of the enemy, oi\ in other 
words, faced the ladies at Cheltenham and Rath, our friend, the 
collector, had lost a gieat deal of his pristine timidity, and was 
now, especially when fortified with liquor, as talkative as might 
be. He was rather a favourite with the regiiiu nt, treating Uie 
young oflicers with sumptuosity, and amusing them by his military 
airs. And as there is one well-known regiment ot the army 
which travels with a goat heading the columii, whilst another 
is led by a deer, George said with respect to his brother-in-law', 
that his regiment marched w ith an elephanl. ; 

Since Amelia’s introduction to the regiment, George l)(‘p'in to 
be rather ashamed of some of the company to whicli he luid 
been forced to present her; and determined, as he told Dobbin 
(with what satisfaction to the latter it n«‘<‘d not be said), to ex- 
change into some better regiment soon, and to get his wife aw.iy 
^from these damned vulgar women. Rut this vulgarity oi being 
ashamed of one’s society is much more common among men than 
W'Oineii (except v»‘i y great ladies of fasliiun, wdio, to be sure, 
indulge in it); and Mis. Amelia, a natural and iinalTected person, 
had none of that artificial shamefacedness wdiich her husband 
mistook for delicacy on his own part. Thus Mrs. CDowd had 
a cock’s plume in her hat, and a very large “repayllicr” on her 
stomach, which she used to ring on all occasions, n.irrating how 
it had been pieseiited to her by her fawiher, as she slipt into 
the car’ge aUer her mar’ge ; and these ornaments, with other 
outward peculiarities of the major wife, gave e\crLicialing agonies 
to Captain Osborne, when his wife and the major’s came in 
contact ; whereas Amelia w’as only amu.sed by the honest lady’s 
eccentricities, and not in the least ashamed of her company. 

As they made that well-known joiiiney, which almost eyery 
Englishman of middle rank has travelled since, there might 
have been more instructive, but few more caiteitaining companions 
than Mrs. Major O’Dowd. “Talk about kenal-buats, niy de.ir. 
'^Ye should see the kenal-boats between Dublin and Rallina^loe. 


It’s there the rapid travelling is; and the beautiful cattle. Sure 
me fawnher got a goold medal (and iiis excellency himself eat a 
slice of it, and said never was finer male in his loif) for a four-year- 
old heifer, the like of which ye never saw in ihis count ly any 

day.” And Jos owned with a sigh, “That for Joocl slreal:y beef, 

really mingled with fat and lean, there was no country like 

England.” 

“ Except Ireland, where all ^^our best mate comes from,” said 
lV\e major’s lady, proceeding, as Is nol unusual wiiU patriots of 
V\et tvatAOU, Vo make comparisons gieatly In favour of her own 
country. The idea of comparing the market at Rruges willi 

those of Dublin, although she liad sug.g( stcd it hcrscll, caused 
immense scorn and derision on her paiL “ ni tliaiik ye to U '[ 

gazabo on the top ol ihe inaiUi i- 
p ace said she, m a burst of ridicule lit to have hip.-dit the 
old tower down. Ihe place was full of English sotdkiy as 
they passed. English bugles w'oke them in ihr niurnii.g : at 
nig it-fall they w^ent to bed to the note of the Rrikidi file and 
drum: all the country and Europe was in arms, and the 
greatest event of history pending; and honest Peggy O’Duwd, 
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whom it concerned as well as another, went on prattling about 
Balliiiafad, and the horses in the stables at Glennialony, and the 
clar’t drunk there ; and Jos Sedley interposed about curry and 
rice at Dumdum ; and Amelia thought about her husband, aod 
how best she should show her love for him ; as if tliose were the 
great topics of the world. 

Those who like to lay down the history book, and to speculate 
upon what might have happened in the world, but for the fatal 
occurrence of what actually did lake place (a most puzzling, 
amusing, ingenious, and profitable kind of meditation) have no 
doubt often lliought to themselves what a specially bad time 
Napoleon took to come back from Elba, and to let loose his eagle 
from Gulf San Juan to Notre Dame. The historians on our side 
tell us that the armies of the allied powers were all providentially* 
on a war-footing, and ready to bear down at a moment’s notice 
upon the El ban emperor. The august jobbers assembled at 
Vienna, and cai*ving out the kingdoms of Europe according to 
their wisdom, had such causes of quarrel among themselves as 
might have set the armies which had overcome Napoleon to fight 
against each other, but for the return of the object of unanimous 
haired and fear. This monarch had an army in full force because 
he had jobbed to himself Poland, and was determined to keep it: 
another had robbed half Saxony, and was bent upon maintaining 
his acquisition ; Italy was the olyecl of a third’s solicitude. Each 
was protesting against the rapacity of the other; and could the 
Corsican but have w’aited in his prison until all these parties 
were by the ears, he might have returned and reigned unmolested. 
But what would have become of our story and all our friends, 
then? If all the drops in it were dried up, wdiat would become 
of the sea ? 

In the meanwhile, the business of life and living and the pursuits 
of pleasure, especially, went on as if no end w^ere to be expected to^” 
them, and no enemy in front. When our travellers arrived at 
Brii'sseL*>, in wlrch their regiment was quartered — a great piece of 
gf)od fortune, as all said — they found themselves in one of the gayest 
and most biilliant little capitals in Europe, where all the Vanity 
Fair huoths were •laid out with the most tempting liveliness and 
splendour. Gambling was here m profusion, and dancing in 
plenty : feasting was There to fill wdth delight that great gourmand 
of a Jos: tliere was a theatre where a miraculous Catalini was 
deligliling all hearers ; V)cautiful rides, all enlivened wdth martial 
splendour ; a rare old city, with strange costumes and w’onderful 
architecture, to delight the eyes of little Amelia, wdio had never 
before seen a foreign country, and fill her with charming 
surprises : so that now and for a few weeks* space, in a fine 
handsome iodging, whereof the expenses W'ore borne by Jos and 
Osborne, who was flush of money and full of kind attentions to 
his wife— Ibr about a fortnight 1 say, during wdiich her honeymoon 
* ended, Mrs. Amelia was as pleased and happy as any little bride 
out of England. 

Every day during this happy time there was novelty and amuse- 
ment for all parties. There w’as a church to see, or a picture 
• gallery — there was a ride, or an opera. The bands of the 
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regiments were making music at all hours. The greatest folks -of 
England walked in the Park — there was a perpetual military 
festival. George taking out his wife to a new jaunt or junket 
every night, was quite pleased with himself as usual, and swore 
he was becoming quite a domestic character. And a jaunt or a 
junket with him! Was it not enough to set this little heart 
bleeding with joy? Her letters home to her mother were filled 
with delight and gratitude at this season. Her husband bade her 
buy laces, millinery, jewels, and gimcracks of all sorts. Oh, he 
was the kindest, best, and most generous of men ! 

The sight of the very great company of lords and ladles and: 
fashionable persons who thronged the town and appeared in 
every public place, filled George’s truly British soul with inl rnse 
delight. They flung off that happy frigidity and insolencr of 
^demeanour which occasionally characterises the great at ho lie, 
and appearing in numberless public places, condescended to mingle 
with the rest of the company whom they met there. One niglit 
at a party given by the general of the division to which George's 
regiment belonged, he had the honour of dancing with Lady 
Blanche Thistlewood, Lord Bareacres’s daughter; he bii^lh-d lor 
ices and refreshments for the two noble ladies ; he pushed and 
squ(‘e2ed for Lady Bareacres’s carriage ; he bragged about tlie 
countess when he got home, in a way which his own father cu.dd 
not have surpassed. He called upon the ladies the next day ; lie 
rode by their side in the Park ; he asked their party to a great 
dinner at a restaurateur’s, and was quite wild with exultation 
when they agreed to come. Old Bareacres, who had not nuidi 
pride and a large appetite, would go for a dinner anywhere. 

** I hope there will be no w^omen besides our own party,” Lady 
Bareacres said, after reflecting upon the invitation which had 
been made, and accepted wdth loo much precipitancy. 

“ Gracious Heaven, mamma, you don’t suppose the man would 
4.^ring his wife,” shrieked Lady Blanche, who had been languish- 
ing in George’s arms, in the newly-imported waltz for hours the 
night before. “The men are bearable, but their women ” 

“Wife, just married, dcv’lish pretty woman, 1 hear,” the old 
earl said. 

“Well, my dear Blanche,” said the mother, suppose, as papa 
wants to go, we must go : but we needn’t know them in England, 
you know.” And so, determined to cut their 'new acquaintance in 
Bond Street, these great folks went to cat his dinner at Bruss«:ls, 
and condescending to make him pay for their pleasure, showed 
their dignity by making his wife uncomfortable, and can-lully 
excluding her from the conversation. This is a species of digniiy 
in which the high-bred British female reigns supreme. To watch 
the behaviour of a fine lady to other and humbler women is a 
very good sport for a philosophical frequenter of Vanity Fair. 

This festival, on which honest George spent a great deal of 
money, was the very dismallest of all the entertain met its which 
Amelia had in her honeymoon. She wrote the most piteous 
accounts of the feast home to her mamma ; how the Countess of 
Bareacres would not answer when spoken to ; how Ladv Blanche 
stared at her with her eye-glass ; and what a rage Captain Dobbin 
was in at their behaviour ; and how my lord, as they came away 
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from the feast, asked to see the bill, and pronounced it a d bad 

dinner, and d dear. But thoug^h Amelia told all these stories, 

and wrote home regarding her guests* rudeness, and her own 
discomfiture, old Mrs. Sedley was mightily pleased, nevertheless, 
and talked about Emmy’s friend, the Countess of Bareacres, with 
such assiduity, that the news how his son was entertaining peers 
and peeresses actually came to Osborne’s ears in the city. 

Those who know the present Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Ttifto, K.C.B., and have seen him, as they may on most days in 
the season, padded and in stays, strutting down Pall Mall with a 
rickety swagger on his high-heeled lacquered boots, leering under 
the bonnets of passers-by, or riding a showy chestnut, and ogling 
broughams in the parks — those who know the present Sir George 
Tufto would hardly recognise the daring Peninsula aiid Waterloo 
officer. He has thick, curling, brown hair and black eyebrows 
now, and his whiskers are of the deepest purple. He was light- • 
haired and bald in 1815, and stouter in the person and in the 
limbs, which especially have shrunk very much of late. When he 
was about seventy years of age (he is now nearly eighty), his hair, 
which was very scarce and quite white, suddenly grew thick, and 
brown, and curly, and his whiskers and eyebrows took their 
present colour. 

Ill-natured people say that his chest is all wool, and that his 
hair, because it never grows, is a wig. Tom Tufto, with whose 
falh(‘r he had quarrelled ever so many years ago, declares that 
MadtMiioiselle de Jaisey of the French theatre pulled his grand- 
papa’s hair off in the green-room ; but Tom is notoriously spiteful 
and jealous ; and the general’s wig has nothing to do with our 
story. 

One day, as some of our friends of the — th were sauntering 
in the flower-market of Brussels, having been to see the Hotel de 
Ville, which Mrs. Major O’Dowd declared was not near so large 
or handsome as her fawther's mansion of Glenmalony, an oflicer 
of rank, with an orderly behind him, rode up to the market, and ' 
descending from his horse, came amongst the flowers, and selected 
the very finest bouquet which money could buy. The beautiful 
bundle being tied up in a paper, the officer remounted, giving 
the nosegay into the charge of his military groom, who carried 
it with a grin, following his chief who rode away in great state 
and self-satisfaction. • 

“You should see the flowers at Glenmalony,” Mrs. O’Dowd 
was remarking. “ Me fawther has three Scotch garners with 
nine helpers. We have an acre of hot-houses, and pines as 
common as pays in the sayson. Our greeps weighs six pounds 
every bunch ol ’em, and upon me honour and conscience I think 
our magnolias is as big as tay-kettles. ” 

Dobbin, who never used to “draw out” Mrs. O’Dowd as 
that wicked Osborne delighted in doing (much to Amelia’s terror, 
who implovcd him to spare her), fell back in the crowd, crowing 
and sputtering until he reached a safe distance, when he exploded 
amongst the astonished market-people with shrieks of yelling 
laughter. 

“H what’s that gawky guggling about?” said Mrs. O’Dowd. 

. “Is it his nose bleedn ? He always used to say 'twas his noss 
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bleedn, till he must have pomped all the blood out^ of um.^^ An’t 
the magnolias at Glenmalony as big as tay-kettles, O’Dowd ? *’ 

“ Deed then they are, and bigger, Peggy,” the major said. 
When the conversation was interrupted in the manner stated by 
the arrival of the officer who purchased the bouquet. 

“ Devilish fine horse ; who is it? ” George asked. 

“ You should see me brother Molloy Moloney’s horse, Molasses, 
that won the cop at the Curragh,” the major’s wife was exclaiming, 
and was continuing the family histor}% wdien her husband interrupted 
her by sa\ ing — 

“ It’s General Tufto, who commands the cavalry division*'; ” 

adding quietly, “ he and I were both shot in the same leg at 
Talavera.” 

“ Where you got your step,” said George, with a laugh. 
“General Tufto ! Then, my dear, the Crawlers arc come.” 

* Amelia’s heart fell — she knew not why. The sun did not seem 
to shine so bright The tall old roots and gables looked loss 
picturesque all of a sudden, though it was a brilliant sunset, and 
one of the brightest and most beautiful days at the end of May. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


BRrSSELS. 


Mr. Jos bad hired a pair of hors s for his open carriage, wath 
which cattle, and the smart London vehicle, he made a very tolerable 
figure in the drives about Brussels. George purchased a horse 
for his private riding, and he and Captain Dobbin would often 
accompany the carriage in which Jos and his sister look daily 
excursions of pleasure. They went out that day in the Park for 
.their accustomed diversion, and there, sure enough, Ge^orge’s 
remark with regard to the arrival of Rawdon Crawley and his 
wife proved to be correct. In the midst of a little troop of horse- 
men, consisting ol some of the very greatest persons in Brussels, 
Rebecca was seen in the prettiest and tightest of riding-habits, 
mounted on a beautiful little Arab, which slie *»'odc to perfection 
(having acquired the art at Queen’s Crawley, where the baronet, 
Mr. Pitt, and Rawdon himself, had given* her many lessons), 
and by the side of the gallant General Tullo. 

“Sure, it’s the juke himself,” cried Mrs. Major O'Dowd to Jos, 
who began to blush violently; “and tliat’s Lord Uxl>iidge on 
the bay. How elegant he looks ! Me brother, Molloy Moloney, 
is as like him as two peas.” 

Rebecca did not make for the cvirriage ; but as soon as she 
perceived her old acquaintance Amelia seated in it, acknowl**dge(l 
her presence V)y a gracious word and smile, and bv kissinj.» 'uid 
shaking her fingeis playfully in the direction of lift* vi-hiflc 
Then she resumed her conversation with GcMieral Ti fto wiio 
asked “who the fat officer was in the frold-Iace.l a.:.?" „„ 
which Becky replied “ that he was an officer in llie' K.isl fiuhan 
service. But Rawdon Crawley rode out of the ranks of hi, 
company, and came up and shook hands heartily wiih Anel a 
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and said to Jos, “Well, old boy, how are you?” and stared in 
Mrs, O’Dowd ’s face and blackcock’s feathers until she began to 
think she had made a conquest of him. 

George, who had been delayed behind, rode up almost immedi- 
ately with Dobbin, and they touched their caps to the august 
personages, among whom Osborne at once perceived Mrs. Crawley. 
He was delighted to see Rawdon leaning over his carriage familiarly 
and talking to Amelia, and mt*t the aide-de-camp’s cordial greeting 
with more than corresponding warmth. The nods between Rawdon 
and Dobbin were of the very faintest specimens of politeness. 

Crawley told George where they wen; stopping with General 
Tuilo at the Hotel du Parc, and George made his friend promise 
to come speedily to Osborne’s own residence. “ Sorry 1 hadn’t 
seen you three days ago,” Gt'orge said. “Had a dinner at the 
restaurateur’s — rather a nice thing. Lord Barcticres, and the 
coimiess, and Lady IJlanche, were good enough to dine with us* 
— wish we’d had you.” Having thus let his friend know his 
claims to be a man of fashion, 0;»bornc parted from Rawdon, 
who followed the august scpiadron down an alley into which they 
cantered, while George and Dobbin lesumed their places, one on 
each side of Amelia’s carriage. 

“How well the juke looke^d,” Mrs. O’Dowd remarked. “The 
Wellesleys and Maloneys are relat'd; but, of course, poor I 
w(juld iK'ver dream of introjuicing myself unless his Grace thought 
prope: to nMiiember our family-tie.” 

“lie's a great soldier,” Jos said, much more at case now the 
gnat m.m was gone. “Was there ever a battle like Salamanca? 
IJ«*y, Dobl)in ? But where w.is it he learned his art? In India, 
my boy ! The jungle’s the school for a general, mark me that. 

1 knew him myself, loo, Mrs. O’Dowd; we both of us danced 
the same evening with Miss Culler, daughter of Cutler of the 
Ariill<*ry, and ii devilish fine girl, at Dumdum.” 

'riie apparition of the gieal personages held them all in talk 
during the drive ; and at dinner ; and until the hour came when * 
they wcM'e all to go to the Opera. 

It w.is almost like Old England. The house was filled with 
familiar British faces, and those toilettes for which the British 
female has long been celebrated. Mrs. O’Dowd ’s was not the 
least splendid ainotigst these, and she had a curl on her forehead, 
and a set of Irish diamonds and cairngorms, which outshone all 
the decor.'itions in the house, in her notion. Her presence used 
to excruciate Osborne ; but go she would upon all parties of 
pleasure on which she heard her young friends were bent. It 
never entered into her thought but that they must be charmed 
with her company. 

“She’s been useful lo you, my dear,” George said to his wife, 
whom he could leave alone with less scruple when she had this 
society. “ D it what a comfort it is that Rebecca’s come : you 
will have »’ner for a friend, and we may get rid now of this 
damn’d Irishwoman.” To this Amelia did not answer yes or 
no ; and how do we know what her thoughts were ? 

The coup iPaeil of the Brus.sels opera-house did not strike Mrs. 
O’Dowd as being so fine as the theatre in Fishamble Street, 

, Dublin, nor was French music at all equal in her opinion to the 
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melodies of her native country. She favoured her friends with 
these and other opinions in a very loud tone of voice, and tossed 
about a great clattering f?.n she sported, with the most splendid 
complacency. 

* “Who is that wonderful woman with Amelia, Rawdon, love?” 
said a lady in an opposite box (who, almost always civil to her 
husband in private, was more fond than ever of him in company). 
“ Don’t you see that creature with a yellow thing in her turban, 
and a red satin gown, and a great watch ? ” 

“Near the pretty little woman in white?” asked a middic-af^ed 
gentleman seated by the querist’s side, with orders in his button, 
and several under-w^aistcoats, and a great, choky, wdiile stock. 

“That pretty woman in white is Amelia, general: you are 
remarking all the pretty women, you naughty man.” 

“Only one, begad, in the w^arld!” said the general, delighted, 
and the lady gave him a tap with a large bouquet w'hich she had. 

“ Bedad it's him,” said Mrs. O'Dowd ; “and that’s the very bokay 
he bought in the Marshy aux FluresI” and when Rebecca, having 
Ciaught her friend’s eye, performed the little hand-kissing operation 
once more, Mrs. Major O’D., taking the compliment to herself, 
returned the salute with a gracious smile, which sent that un- 
fortunate Dobbin shrieking out of the box again. 

At the end of the act, George was out of tlie box in a moment, and 
he W'as even going to pay his respects to Rebecca in her Ivii-e, He 
met Crawley in the lobby, however, where they exchanged a few 
sentences upon the occurrences of the last fortnight. 

“You found my cheque all right at the agent’s?” George said, 
with a knowing air. 

“All right, my boy,” Rawdon answered. “Happy to give you 
your revenge. Governor come round ? ” 

“Not )'et,” said George; “but he will; and you know Tve some 
private fortune through my mother. Has aunty relented ? ” 

“ Sent me twenty pound, damned old screw. When shall we have 
a meet? The general dines out on Tuesday. Can’t you come 
Tuesday? I say, make Sedley cut olT his moustache. \Vhal the 
devil does a civilian mean wdth a moustache and those infernal 
frogs to his coat. By-bye. Try and come on Tuesday ; ” and 
Rawdon was going off with two brilliant y^ung gentlemen of 
fashion, who were, like himself, on the staiT of a general-olTjcer. 

George was only half pleased to be asRSed to dinner on that 
particular day w^hen the general was not to dine, “ 1 will go in 
and pay my respects to your wife,” said he; at wdiich Rawdon 
said, “ Hm. as you please,” looking very glum, and at which 
the two young ofiicers exchanged knowing glances. George parted 
from tliem, and strutted down the lobby to tlie general’s box, the 
number of which he had carefully counted. 

EntreZy' said a clear little voice ; and our friend found himself 
in Rebecca’s presence, who jumped up, clapped her Iiands togtMher, 
and held out both of them to George, so charmed was she to 
see him. The general, with the orders in his button, stared at 
the new-comer with a sulky scowl, as much as to say, who the 
devil are you ? 

“My dear Captain George!” cried little Rebecca in an ecstasy. 
**How good of you to come. The general and 1 were moping 
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together Ute~h~Ute, General, this is my Captain George of whom 
you heard me talk.” 

“Indeed,” said the general, with a very small bow; “of what 
regiment is Captain George?” 

George mentioned the — th : how he wished he could have said 
it was a crack cavalry corps, 

“Come home lately from the West Indi(?s, I believe. Not seen 
much service in the late war. Quartered here, Captain George ? 
the general went on with killing haughtiness. 

“Not Captain George, you stupid man ; Captain Osborne,” 
Rebecca said. The general all the wliile was looking savagely 
from one to the other. 

“ Captain Osborne, indeed I Any relation to the L— Osbornes?” 

“ We bear the same arms,” George said, as indeed was the 
fact ; Mr. Osborne having consulted witli a herald in Long Acre, 
and picked the L — arms out of the peerage, wdien he set up 
his carriage fifteen years before. The general made no reply to 
this announcement, but took up his opera-glass — the double- 
barrelled lorgnon was not invented in those days — and pretended 
to examine the house ; but Rebecca saw that his disengaged 
eye was working round in her direction, and shooting out blood- 
shot glances at her and George. 

She redoubled in cordiality. “How is dearest Amelia? But I 
needn’t ask : how pretty she looks! And who is that nice, good- 
natured looking creature with her — a fiame of yours? Oh, you 
wicked men! And there is Mr. Sedlev eating" ices, I declare: 
how he seems to enjoy it ! General, why have we not had any 
Ices ? ” 

“Shall I go and fetch you some?” said the general, bursting 
with wrath. 

“ Lt:i me go, 1 entreat you,” George said. 

“ No, 1 will go to Amelia’s box. Dear, sweet girl ! Give me 
your arm, Captain George;” and so saying, and with a nod to the 
general, she tripped into the lobby. She gave George the queerest, 
knowingost look, when they weie together, a look which might 
have been interpreted, “Don’t you see the state of alTaiis, and 
what a fool I’m making of him?” But he did not perceive it. 
He was thinking of his own pkins, and lost in pompous admiration 
of his owMi irresistibH; powers of pleasing. 

The curses to whicUthe general gave a low utterance, as soon 
as Rebecca and her conqueror had quilted him, were so deep, that 
I am sure no compositor in Messrs. Bradbury & Evans’s* establish- 
ment would venture to print them were they written down. They 
came from the general’s lieart ; and a wonderful thing it is to think 
that the human heart is capable of generating such produce, and 
can throw out, as occasion demands, such a supply of lust and fury, 
rage and hatred. 

Amelia’s gentle eyes, too, had been fixed anxiously on the pair, 
whose conduct had so chafed the jealous general ; but when Rebecca 
.entered her box, she flew to her friend with an afl'ectionate rapture 
which showed itself, in spite of the publicity of the place ; for she 
embraced her dearest friend in the presence of the whole house, at 
least ill full view of the general’s glass, now brought to bear upon 
. * Messrs. Bradbury & Evans were the first publishers of ** Vanity Fair.’* 
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the Osborne party. Mrs. Rawdon saluted Jos, too, with the kindliest 
greeting ; she admired Mrs. 0*Dowd*s large cairngorm brooch 
and superb Irish diamonds, and wouldn’t believe tliat they were 
not from Golconda direct. She bustled, she chattered, she turned 
and twisted, and smiled upon one, and smirked on another, all in 
full view of the jealous opera-glass opposite. And when the time 
for the ballet came (in which there was no dancer that went 
through her grimaces or performed her comedy of action bctt( r), 
she skipped back to her own box, leaning on Captain Dobbin’s arfii 
this time. No, she would not have George’s : he must stay and talk 
to his dearest, best, little Amelia. ' 

“What a humbug that woman is,” honest old Dobbin mumbiid 
to George, when he came back from Rebecca's box, whiilwr he 
had conducted her in perfect silence, and with a countenance as 
glum as an undertaker’s. “She writhes and twists about lllce a 
snake. All the time she was here, didn’t you see, George, how 
she was acting at the general over the way ? ” 

“Humbug — acting? Hang it, she’s the nicest little woman 
in England,” George replied, showing his while teeth, and giving 
his ambrosial whiskers a twirl. “You ain’t a man of the world, 
Dobbin. Danimy, look at her now, she’s talked over Tiifto in no 
time. Look how he’s laughing ! (jad, what a shoulder she has ! 
Emmy, why didn’t you have a boucpiet ? ICveryhndy has a bouquet,” 

“Faith, then, why didn’t you boy one?” Mrs. O'Dowd said; 
and both Amelia and William th.-mked her for this timely observa- 
tion. But beyond this neither of the ladies rallied. Amelia was 
overpowered by the flash and (he dazzle and the fashionable 
talk of her worldly rival. Even the O’Dowd was silent and 
subdued after Becky’s brilliant apparition, and scarcely said a word 
more about Glcnmalony all the evening. 

“When do you intend to give up play, George, as you have 
promised me any time these hundred years ? ” Dobbin said to his 
friend a few days after the night at the Opera. 

“When do you intend to give up sermonising?” was tlie other’s 
reply. “W’liat the deuce, man, are you alarmed about? We 
play low ; I won last night. You don’t suppose Crawley cheats ? 
With fair play it comes to pretty much the same thing at the 
year’s end.” 

“ But I don’t think he could pay if he lost,” Dobbin said ; and 
his advice met with the success which advice usually commands. 
Osborne and Crawley were repeatedly together now. General 
Tufto dined abroad almost constantly. George was always welcome 
in the apartments (very close indeed to those of the general) 
which the aide-de-camp and his wife occupied in the hotel. 

Amelia’s manners were such when she and George visited 
Crawley and his wdfe at these quarters, that they had very nearly 
come to their first quarrel ; that is, George scolded his wile violently 
for her evident unwillingness to go, and the high and mighty 
manner in which she comported herself towards Mrs. Cravvley, 
her old friend ; and Amelia did not say one single word in reply * 
but with her husband’s eye upon her, and Kcbc(*ca scanning her 
as she felt, was, if possible, more bashful and aw'kward on the 
second visit which she paid to Mrs. Raw’don, than on her first call. 
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Rebecca was doubly affcctionale, of course, and would not take 
notice, in the least, of her friend’s coolness. “ I think Emmy has 

become prouder since her father’s name was in the , since Mr. 

Sedley’s misfortunes^^' Rebecca said, softening the phrase charitably 
for George’s ear. 

“ Upon my word, I thought when we were at Brighton she was 
doing me the honour to be jealous of me ; and now I suppose 
she is scandalised because Rawdon, and I, and the general live 
together. Why, my dear creature, how could we, with our means, 
live at all, but for a friend to share expenses ? And do you suppose 
that Rawdon is not big enough to take care of my honour? But 
I’m very much obliged to Emmy, very,” Mrs. Rawdon said. 

“ Pooh, jealousy ! ” answered George, “ all women are jealous.” 

“And all men too. Weren’t you jealous of General Tufto, and 
the general of you, on the night of the Opera? Wliv , he was ready 
to eat me lor going with you to visit that foolish little wife of«- 
yours ; as if 1 care a pin for either of you,” Crawley’s wife said, 
with a pert toss of her head. “W’ill you dine here? The dragon 
dines with the commander-in-chief. Great news is stirring. They 
say the French have crossed the frontier. We shall have a quiet 
dinner.” 

George accepted the invitation, although his wife was a little 
ailing. They were now not quite six weeks married. Another 
woman was laughing or sneering at her expense, and he not angry. 
He was not even angry with himself, this good-natured fellow'. It 
is a shame, he owned to himself ; but hang it, if a pretty woman 
will throw herself into your W'ay, why, what can a fellow do, you 
know ? I am rather free about w’omen, he had often said, smiling 
and nodding knowingly to Stubble and Spooney, and other 
comrades of the mess-table ; and they rath(?r respected him than 
otherwise for this prow'ess. Next to conquering in war, conquering 
in love h.'is been a source of pride, time out of mind, amongst 
men in Vanity Fair, or how should school-boys brag of their 
amours, or Don Juan be popular? 

So Mr. Osborne, having a firm conviction in his own mind that 
he w'as a woman-killer and destined to conquer, did not run counter 
to his fate, but yielded himself up to it quite complacently. And 
as Emmy did not say much or plague him with her jealousy, 
but merely became unliappy and pined over it miserably in secret, 
he chose to fancy i^at she was not suspicious of what all his 
acquaintance were perfectly aw'are — namely, that he w'as carrying 
on a desperate flirtation vvii'.i Mrs. Crawley. He rode with her 
whenever she was free. He pretended regimental business to 
Amelia (by which falsehood she was not in the least deceived), 
and, consigning his wife to solitude or her brother's society, passed 
his evenings in the Crawley’s company ; losing money to the 
husband, and flattering himself that the wile was dying in love 
for him. It is very likely that this worthy couple never absolutely 
conspired, and agreed together in so many words : the one to cajole 
the young gentleman, whilst the other won his money at cards : 
but they understood each other perfectly well, and Rawdon let 
Osborne come and go with entire good-humour. 

George was so occupied with his new acquaintances that he 
and William Dobbin were by no means so much together as 
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formerly. Georg-e avoided him in public and in the repment, 
and, as we see, did not like those sermons which his senior was 
disposed to inflict upon him. If some parts of his conduct made 
Captain Dobbin exceedingly grave and cool, of what use was it 
to tell George that, though his whiskers w-ere large, and his own 
opinion of his knowingness great, he w.'is as green as a school-boy ? 
that Rawdon was making a victim of him as he had done ol many 
before, and as soon as he had used him would fling him off wnih 
scorn ? He would not listen : and so, as Dobbin, upon those 
days when he visited the 0.sborne house, seldom had the advantage 
of meeting his old friend, much painful and unavailing talk 
between them wras spared. Our friend George was in tlie full 
career of the pleasures of Vanity Fair. 

There never was, since the days of Darius, such a brilliant 
train of camp-follow*ers as hung round the train of the Duke ol 
Wellington’s army in the Low Countries, in 1815 ; and led it 
dancing and feasting, as it were, up to the very brink of battle. 
A certain ball which a noble duchess gave at Brussels on the i5lh 
of June in the above-named year is historical. All Brussels had 
been in a state of excitement about it, and 1 have heard from ladies 
who were in that town at the period, that the talk and interest of 
persons of their owm sex regarding the ball was much greater even 
than in respect of the enemy in their front. The struggles, intrigues, 
and prayers to get tickets were such as only English ladies will 
employ, in order to gain admission to the society of the great of 
their own nation. 

Jos and Mrs. O’Dowdy who were panting to be asked, strove in 
vain to procure tickets ; but others of our friends were more lucky. 
For instance, through the interest of our Lord Bareacres, and as 
a set-off for the dinner at the restaurateur’s, George got a card ibr 
Captain and Mrs. Osborne ; which circumstance greatly elated him. 
Dobbin, who was a friend of the general commanding the division 
in which their regiment w^as, came laughing one day to Mrs. 
Osborne, and displayed a similar invitation, which made Jos envious, 
and George wonder how the deuce he should be getting into 
society. Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon, finally, were of course invited ; 
as became the friends of a general commanding a cavalry brigade. 

On the appointed night, George, having commanded new dresses 
and ornaments of all sorts for Amelia, drove to the famous ball, 
where his wife did not know a single soul. After looking about 
for Lady Bareacres, who cut him, thinking the card w'as quite 
enough— and after placing Amelia on a bench, he left her to 
her own cogitations here, thinking, on his own part, that he had 
behaved very handsomely in getting her new clothes, and bringing 
her to the ball, where she was free to amuse herself as she liked. 
Her thoughts were not of the pleasantest, and nobody except 
honest Dobbin came to disturb them. 

Whilst her appearance was an utter failure (as her husband 
felt with a sort of rage), Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s dSlmi was, on 
the contrary, very brilliant. She arrived very late. Her face was 
radiant ; her dress perfection, in the midst of the* great persons 
assembled, and the eye-glasses directed to her. Rebecca seemed 
to be as cool and collected as when she used to marshal Misa 
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Pinkerton’s little ffirls to church. Numbers of the men she knew 
already, and the dandies throni^^ed round her. As for the ladies, it 
Wtas whispered among- them that Kawdon had run away with 
her from out of a convent, and that she was a relation of the 
Montmorency family. She spoke French so perfectly that there 
might be some truth in this report, and it was agreed that her 
manners were fine, and her air distinf^iS. Fifty would-be partners 
thronged round her at once, and pressed to have the honour to 
dance with her. But she said she was engaged, and only going 
to dance very little ; and made her way at once to the place where 
Emmy sat quite unnoticed, and dismally unhappy. And so, to 
finish the poor child at once, Mrs. Rawdon ran and greeted 
alTectionatcly her dearest Amelia, and began forthwith to patronise 
her. SI 10 found fault with her friend’s dress, and her hair-dresser, 
and wondered how she could be so chanssi^t\ and vowed that she 
must send her corsriirre the next morning. She vowed that it wa^ 
a delightful ball ; that there was everybody that every one knew, 
and only a very few nobodies in the whole room. It is a fact, that 
in a fortnight, and alter three dinners in general society, this young 
woman h;id got up the genteel jargon so well, that a native could 
not speak it better : and it was only from her French being so 
good, that you could know she was not a born woman of fashion. 

George, who had leit Emmy on her bench on entering the ball- 
room, very soon found his way back when Rebecca w;is by her 
dear friend’s side. Becky was just lecturing Mrs. Osborne upon 
the follies which her liu^band was committing. “For God’s sake, 
stop him from gambling, my dear,” she said, “or he will ruin 
himself. He and Rawdon are playing at cards, every night, and 
you know he is very poor, and Rawdon will win every shilling from 
him if lie dot*s not lake care. Why don’t you prevent him, you 
little careless creature? Why don’t you come to us of an evening, 
instead of moping at home with that Captain Dobbin ? I dare 
.say he is trcs-aimahle ; but how could one Jove a man with feet of 
such size ? Your husband’s feet are darlings — here he comes I. 
Where have you been, wretch? Here is Emmy crying her eyes 
out for you. Are you coming to fetch me for the quadrille ? ” And 
she left her bouquet and shawl by Amelia’s side, and tripped off 
with Geoige to dance. W’omen only know how to wound so. 
There is a poisotiion the tips of their little shafts, which stings a 
thousand limes mor^ than a man’s blunter weapon. Our poor 
Emmy, who had never hated, never sneered all her life, was power- 
less in the hands of her remorseless little enemy. 

George danced with Rebecca twice or thrice — how many times 
Amelia scarcely knew. She sat quite unnoticed in her coint?r, 
except when Rawdon came up with some words of clumsy conversa- 
tion : and, later in the evening, when Captain Dobbin made so bold 
as to bring her refreshments and sit beside her. He did not like 
to ask her why she was so sad ; but as a pretext for the tears 
which weje filling in her eyes, she told him that Mrs. Crawley had 
alarmed her by telling her that George would go on playing. 

“ It is curious, when a man is bent upon plav, by what clumsy 
rogues he will allow himself to be cheated,” Dobbin said ; and 
Emmy said, “ Indeed.” She was thinking of something else. It 
was not the loss of the money that grieved her* 

v.f. p 
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At last George came back for Rebecca’s shawl and flowers. 
She was going away. She did not even condescend to come back 
and say good-bye to Amelia. The poor girl let her husband come 
and go without saying a word, and her head tell on her breast. 
Dobbin had been called away, and was wdiispering deep in con- 
versation ^ilh the general of the division, his friend, and had not 
seen this Tast piirting. George went away then with the bouquet ; 
but when he gave it to the owner, there lay a note, coiled like a 
snake among the flowers. Rebecca’s eye caught it at once. Shd 
had ' been used to deal with notes in early life. She put out her 
hand and took the nosegay. He saw by her eyes as they met, thait 
she was aw'are what she should find there. Her husband hurried 
her away, still too intent upon his own thoughts, seemingly, to take 
note of any marks of recognition wdiich might pass bi iween his- 
friend and his wife. These were, however, but trilling. Rebecca 
'gave George her hand with one of her usual quick, knowing 
glances, and made a curtsey and walked away. George bowed 
over the hand, said nothing in reply to a remark of Crawley’s, did 
not hear it even, his brain was so throbbing w^ith triumph and 
excitement, and allow'ed them to go aw’ay without a word. 

His wife saw the one part at least of the bouquet-scene. It was 
quite natural that George should come at Rebecca’s request to get 
her her scarf and flowers : it was no more than he had done tw'eiily 
times before in the course of the last few' days : but now* it was too 
much for her. “William,” she said, suddenly clinging to Dobbin, 
who was near her, “ you’ve ahvays been very kind to me — I’m- - I’m 
not well. Take me home.” She did not know* she called him by 
his Christian name, as George wras accustomed to do. He went 
away with her quickly. Her lodgings were hard by ; and they 
threaded through the crow'd without, where everything seemed to 
be more astir than even in the ballroom wdtliin. 

George had been angry twdee or thrice at finding his wife up 
on his return from the parties w'hich he frequented ; .so she went 
straight to bed now'; but although jshe did not sleep, and although 
the din and clatter, and the galloping ot horsemen was incessant, 
she never heard any of these noises, having quite other disturbances 
to keep her aw'ake. 

Osborne meanwhile, wdld with elation, w'ent off to a play-lable, 
and began to bet frantically. He w'on rept^atecuy. ** Everything 
succeeds with me to-night,” he said. But Ifls luck at play even 
did not cure him of his restlessness, and he started up after a while, 
pocketing his winnings, and went to a buflet, where he drank off 
many bumpers of wine. 

Here, as he was rattling aw'ay to the people around, laughing 
loudly and w'ild with spirits, Dobbin found him. He had been to 
the card-tables to look there for his friend. Dobbin looked as pale 
and grave as his comrade w’as flushed and jovial. 

“ Hullo, Dob ! Come and drink, old Dob ! The duke’s wine is 
famous. Give me some more, you sir ; ” and he held out alreinbling 
glass for the liquor. 

“Come out, George,” said Dobbin, still gravely; “don’t drink ” 

“ Drink ! there’s nolhiiig like it. Drink yourself, and light up 
your Ipntern jaws, old boy. Here’s to you.” 

Dobbin w'ent up and whispered something to him, at wiiich 
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George, giving a start and a wild hurray, tossed off his glass, 
clapped it on the table, and walked away speedily on his friend’s 
arm. “The enemy has passed the Sambre,” William said, “and 
our left is already engaged. Come away. We arc to march in 
three hours.” 

Away went George, his nerves quivering with excitement at the 
news so long looked for, so sudden when it came. What are love 
rand intrigue now ? He thought about a thousand things but these 
in his rapid walk to his quarters — his past life and future chances — 
the fate which might be before him — the wife, the cliild perhaps, 
from whom unseen he might be about to part. Oh, how he wished 
that night’s work undone ! and that wdth a clear conscience at least 
he might say farewell to the tender and guileless being by whose 
love he had set such little store ! 

He thought over his brief married life. In those few weeks h^ 
had frightfully dissipated his little capital. How wild and reckless 
he had been ! Should any mischance befall him : what was then 
left for lier? How unworthy he was of her. Why had he married 
her? He was not fit for marriage. Why had he disobeyed his 
father, who had been always so generous to him ? Hope, remorse, 
ambition, tenderness, and selfish regret filled his heart. He sat 
down and wrote to his father, remembering what he had said once 
before, wdien he was engaged to fight a duel. Dawn faintly 
streaked the sky as he closed this farewell letter. He sealed it, 
and kissed the superscription. He thought how he had deserted 
that generous father, and of the thousand kindnesses wdiich the 
stern old man had done him. 

He had looked into Amelia’s bedroom when he entered ; she lay 
quiet, and her eyes seemed closed, and he w^as glad that she was 
asleep. On arriving at his quarters from the ball, he had found his 
regimental servant already making preparations for his departure : 
the man had understood his signal to be still, and these arrange- 
ments were very quickly and silently made. Should he go in and 
wake Amelia, he thought, or leave a note for her brother to break 
the news of departure to her? He went in to look at her once 
again. 

She had been awake when he first entered her room, but had kept 
her ey'^s closed, so that even her wakefulness should not seem to 
reproach him. But ^hen he had returned, so soon after herself, 
too, this timid little heart had felt more at ease, and turning towards 
him as he stepped softly out of the room, she had fallen into a 
light sleep. George came in and looked at her again, entering still 
more softly. By the pale night-lamp he could see her sweet, pale 
face — the purple eyelids w’ere fringed and closed, and one round 
arm, smooth and white, lay outside of the coverlet. Good God ! 
how pure she was ; how gentle, how tender, and how friendless ! 
and he, how selfish, brutal, and black with crime ! Heart-stained, 
and shamc-stricken, he stood at the bed’s foot, and looked at the 
sleeping girl. How dared he — who was he, to pray for one so 
spotless ! God bless her ! God bless her ! He came to the bedside, 
and looked dt the hand, the little soft hand, lying asleep; and he 
bent over the pillow noiseles.sly towards the gentle, pale face. 

Two fair arms closed tenderly round his neck as he stooped 
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down. “ I am awake, George,” the poor child said, with a sob 
fit to break ihe little heart that nestled so closely by his own. She 
was awake, poor soul, and to what ? At that moment a bugle 
from the Place of Arms began sounding clearl\, and was taken up 
through the town ; and amidst the drums of the infantry, and the 
shrill pipes of the Scotch, the whole city awoke. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

“the girl I LEFT BEHIND ME.” 

We do not claim to rank among the military novelists. Our 
place is with the non-combatants. \Vh(‘n the decks are cleared 
lor action we go below and wail meekly. We should onlv be in 
the way of the manoeuvres that the gallant fellows are f>erformIng 
overhead. We shall go no farther with the — ih titan to the city 
gate : and leaving Major O’Dowd to his duty, conu hack to the 
major's wife, and the ladies and the baggage. 

Now, the major and his lady, who iiad not been invited to the 
ball at which in our last chapter other of our friends figured, h.id 
much mtii'e time to lake their whoh somc natural rest in bed, 
than was accorded to people who wished to enjoy pl(‘asiirc‘ as 
well as to do duly. “ It’s mv belief, Peggy, mv dear,” said he, 
as he pl.icidly pulled his nightcap over Iiis e.irs, “that tlere will 
be such a ball danced in a day or two as some of \‘m has never 
heard the cliune of ; ” a id he was much more liappy to n*tirc to 
rest after partaking of a quiet tumbler, than to figure at any other 
sort of amusement. Peggy, for her part, would have liked to have 
shown her turban and biid of paradise at the ball, l)ui for the 
information which her husband had given her, and which made 
her very grave. 

“I’d like ye to wake me about Iwlf an hour before the assembly 
beats,” the major said to his lady. “Call me at half-past one, 
Peggy, dear, and see me things is ready. Maybe Pll not come 
baek lo breakfast, Mrs. O’D.” With which words, which signified 
his opinion that the regiment would march lli*^ next moining, 
the major ceased talking, and tell asleep. 

Mrs. O’Dowd, tlie good housewife, arrayed in curl-papers and 
a camisole, felt that her duly was to act, and not to sleep, at this 
junciure. “Time enough for that,” she said, “when xMick's 
gone;” and so she packed his travelling-valise ready for the 
march, brushed his cloak, liis cap, and other warlike habiliments, 
set them out in order for him, and stowed away in the cloak- 
pockets a light package of portable refreshments, and a wif ker- 
covered flask or pocket-pistol, containing near a pint of a lem. ik- 
ably sound Cognac brandy, of which she and the in.ijor app!o\eil 
very much ; and as soon as the hands of the “ repayther ” pointed 
to hall-past one, and its interior arrangements (it had a lone 
quite aqual to a cathaydral, its fair owikt considepd) knelled 
forth that fatal hour, Mrs. O’Dowd woke up her major, and had 
as comfortable a cup of coflee pre[iared for him as any made 
thH<^ morning in Brussels. And who is there will deny that this 
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worthy lady’s preparations betokened affection as much as the 
fits of tears and hysterics by which more sensitive females exhibited 
their love, and that their partakin|j of this coffee, which they drank 
together while the bugles were sounding the turn-out and the 
drums beating in the various quarters of the town, was not niOre 
useful and to the purpose than the outpouring of any mere sentiment 
could be ? The const^quence was, that the major appeared on parade 
quite trim, fresh, and alert, his w^ell-shaved rosy countenance, as 
lie sat on horseback, giving cheerfulness and confidence to the 
whole corps. All the olTicers saluted her when the regiment 
inarched by the balcony on which this brave woman stood, and 
w'aved them a cheer as they passed ; and I dare say it was not 
from want of courage, but from a sense of female delicacy and 
propriety, that she refrained from leading the gallant — th personally 
into action. 

On Sundays, and at periods of a solemn nature, Mrs. O’Dow'd 
used to read with great gravity out of a large volume of her 
uncle the dean's sermons. It had been a great comfort to her on 
board the transport as they were coming home, and were very 
nearly wrecked on their return from the West Indies. After the 
n giment’s departure she betook herself to this volume for medita- 
tion ; perhaps she did not understand much of wdiat she was 
reading, and her thoughts w'ere elsewdiere : but the sleep project, 
with poor Mick’s nightcap there on the pillow, was quite a vain 
one. So it is in the world. Jack or Donald marches away to 
glory with his knajisack on his shoulder, stepping out briskly to 
the tunc of “The girl 1 left behind me.” It is she who remains 
and suffers — and has the leisure to think, and brood, and remember. 

Know’ing how useless regrets are, and how the indulgence of 
sentiment only serves to make people more miserable, Mrs. 
R<*bccca wisely determined to give way to no vain feelings of 
sorrow, and boro the parting from her husband with quite a 
Spartan equanimity. Indeed Captain Rawdon himself was much 
more affected at the Icave-takjng than the resolute little woman 
to whom he bade farewell. She had mastered this rude, coarse 
nature ; and he loved and worshipped her with all his faculties of 
regard ana admiration. In all his life he had never been so 
hapi'y, as, during the past few months, his wdfe had made him. 
All Jonner doligiits of turf, mess, hunting-field, and gambling- 
table ; all previous* loves and courtships of milliners, opera- 
dancers, and the like easy triumphs of the clumsy military 
Adonis, were quite insipid when compared to the lawful matri- 
monial pleasures which of late he had enjoyed. She had known 
perpetually how to divert him ; and he had found his house and 
her society a thousand times more pleasant than any place or 
company he h.ad evt*r frequented from his childhood until now. 
And he cursed his past follies and extravagances, and bemoaned 
his vast outlying debts above all, which must remain for ever as 
obstacles to pi event his wife's advancement in the world. Hi* had 
often groaned over these in midnight conversations with Rebecca, 
although as a bachelor they had never given him any disquiet. 
He himself ‘was struck with this phenomenon. “Hang it,” he 
wo jld say (or perhaps use a still stronger expression out of his 
simple vocabulary), “before 1 was married I didn’t care what 
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bills I put my name to, and so long" as Moses would wait or L^vy 
would renew for three months, I kept on never minding. l>ut 
since Tm married, except renewing of course, I give you my 
honour l*ve not touched a bit of stamped paper.” 

K(‘becca ahvavs knew how to conjure away these moods of 
mclanclioly. “Why, my stupid love,” she would say, “we have 
not done with your aunt yet. If she fails us, isn’t there W’hat 
you call the Gazelle? or, stop, when your uncle Buie’s life drops, 
I have another scheme. The living has always belonged to the 
younger brother, and wdiy shouldn’t you sell out and go into the 
Church ? ” The idea oi' this conversion set Ravvdon into roars bf 
laughter: you might have heard the explosion through the hotel 
at midnight, and the haw-haws of the great dragoon’s voice. 
General Tufto heard him from his quarters on tlie first lioor 
above them ; and Rt becca acted the scene with great spirit and 
preached Rawdon s first sermon, to the immense delight oi* the 
general at breakfast. 

But these were mere bygone days and talk. When the final 
news arrived that the campaign was opeiied, and the troops were 
to march, Raw^don’s gravity became such that Becky rallied him 
about it in a manner which rather hurt the feelings of the Guards- 
man. “You don’t suppose I’m afraid, Becky, 1 should think,” he 
said, with a tremor in his voice. “ But I’m a pretty good mark 
for a shot, and you see if it brings me down, why 1 leave one 
and perhaps two behind me whom I should wish to provide for, 
as 1 brought ’em into the scrape. It is no laughing matter ihat^ 
Mrs C., anyw’ays.” 

Rebecca bv a hundrei caresses and kind words tried to soothe 


the feelings of the wounded lover. It was only when her vivacity 
and sense of humour got the better of this sprightly creature (as 
they would do under mo.-^t circumstances of life iiuleed), that she 
would break out wdth her satire, but she could soon put on a 
demure face. “Dearest love,” she said, “do you suppose I feel 
nothing?” and, hastily dashing something from her eyes, she 
looked up in her husband’s face with a smile. 

“Look here,” said he. “If 1 drop let us see what there is for 
you. I have had a pretty good run of luck here, and here's two 
hundred and thirty pounds. I have got t»*n ^uipoleons in my 
pocket. That is as much as I shall want ; for the general pays 
everything like a prince ; and if I’m hit, w^iy you know I cost 
nothing. Don’t cry, little woman ; I may live to vex you yet. 
Well, I shan’t take either of my horses, but shall ride the 


generals gray charger: it’s cheaper, and 1 told him mine* wai 
lame. If I’m done, those two ought to fetch you something. 
Grigg offered ninety for the mare yesterday, hefon; this confounded 
new's came, and like a fool I wouldn’t Jet her go under the two 
o’s. Bulfinch will fetch his price any day, only you’d Iv tier .v. '. 
him in this country, because the dealers Jiave sc. many bills ul 
mine, and so I’d rather he shouldn’t go back to Kngland Vour 
little mare the general gave you will fetch something, and ib re’s 

"Sa 7*^ Londcui,” R.iv.don 

f****®**’ a lauyh. “There’s that dnssiiiK-case cost me two 

hundred— that IS. 1 owe two for it ; and the sold tops and boiflos 
must be worth thirty or forty. Please to put tAai up the spout! 
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ma’am, wUh my pins, and rings, and watch and chain, and things. 
They cost a precious lot of money. Miss Crawley, I know, paid 
a hundred down for the chain and ticker. Gold tops and bottles, 
indeed ! danimy, I’m sorry I didn’t take more now. Edwards 
pressed on me a silver-gilt boot-jack, and 1 might have had a 
dressing-case fitted up with a silver warming pan, and a service of 
plate. But we must make the best of what we’ve got, Becky, 
you know.” 

• And so, making his last dispositions, Captain Crawley, who had 
seldom thought about anything but himself, until the last few 
months of his life, when Love had obtained the mastery over the 
diagoon, went through the various items of his little catalogue of 
efTecls, striving to see how they might be turned into money for 
his wife’s bcMiefit, in case any accident should befall him. He 
pleased himself by noting down with a pencil, in his big school- 
boy handwriting, the various items of his poriable property whiclp 
might be sold for his widow’s advantage — as for example, “My 
doiible-barril by Manton, say 40 guineas ; my driving cloak, lined 
with sable fur, £s^ 5 duelling pistols in rosewood case (same 
which 1 shot Captain Marker), £20 ; iny regulation saddle-holsters 
and housings ; my Laurie ditto,” and so forth, over all of which 
articles he made Rebecca the mistress. 

Faithful to his plan of economy, the captain dressed himself 
in his oldest and shabbiest uniform and epaulets, leaving the 
newest behind, under his wdfe’s (or it might be his widow’s) 
guardianship. And this famous dandy of Winsdor and Hyde Park 
went off on his campaign with a kit as modest as that of a 
sergeant, and with something like a prayer on his lips for the 
woman he was leaving. He took her up from the ground, and 
held her in his arms for a minute, tight pressed against his strong- 
beating heart. His face w'as purple and his eyes dim, as he put 
her down and left her. He rode by his general’s side, and 
smoked his cigar in silence as they hastened after the troops of 
the general’s brigade, which preceded them ; and it was not until 
they were some miles on their way that he left off twirling his 
moustache and broke silence. 

And Rebecca, as w'e have said, wisely determined not to give 
way to unavailing sentimentality on her husband’s departure. She 
W'aved him an ahieu from the window^ and stood there for a 
momcMit looking ou% after he w'as gc»ne. The cathedral towers 
and the full gables of the quaint old houses were just beginning 
to blush in the sunrise. There had been no rest for her that night. 
She w’as still in her pretty ball-dress, her fair hair hanging some- 
what out of curl on her neck, and the circles round her eyes dark 
with wratching. “What a fright 1 seem,” she said, examining 
herself in the glass, “and how pale this pink makes me look!” 
So she divested herself of this pink raiment ; in doing which a 
note fell out from her corsage, w'hich she picked up wdth a smile, 
and locked into her dressing-box. And then she put her bouquet 
of the ball into a glass of water, went to bed, and slept very 
comfortably. 

The towm ‘was quite quiet when she woke up at ten o’clock, and 
partook of coffee, very requisite and comfortable after the exhaustion 
and grief of the morning’s occurrences. 
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This meal over, she resumed honest Rawdon’s calculations of 
the night previous, and surveyed her position. Should the worst 
befall, all things considered, she was pretty well-to-do. There were 
her own trinkets and trousseau, in addition to those which her 
husband had left behind. Rawdon’s generosity, when they were 
first inariied, has already been dcscrioed and lauded. Resides 
these, and the little mare, the general, her slave and worshipper, 
had made her many very handsome presents in the shape of 
cashmere shawls bought at the auction of a bankrupt Fiench 
general’s lady, and numerous tributes from the jewellers* shops, 
all of which betokened her admirer’s taste and wealth. As 16 r 
“ tickers,” as poor Rawdon called watches, her apartments were 
alive with their clicking. For, happening to mention one night 
that hers, which Rawdon had given to her, was of Ei.glish 
workmnnvhip, and went ill, on the very next nu)rning there eaine 
*to her a little bijou marked Leroy, with a ch<iin and cover charm- 
ingly set with turquoises, and another signt‘d Breguet, which was 
covered with pearls, and yet scarcely bigger than a lialf-crown. 
General Tufto had bought one, and Captain Osborne had gallantly 
presented the other. Mrs. Osborne had no w’atch, though, to do 
George justice, she might have had one for the asking, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Tufto in England had an old instrument of her 
mother’s that might have served for the plate warming-pan which 
Rawdon talked about. If Messrs. Howell 8 l James were to 
publish a list of the purchasers of all the trinkets which they sell, 
how surprised w’ould sonic families be ; and if all these ornaments 
went to gentlemen’s lawful wives and daughters, what a piofusion 
of jewellery there would be exhibited in the genteelest homes of 
Vanity Fair ! 

Every calculation made of these valuables Mrs, Rebecca found, 
not williout a pungent feeling ot triumph and self-satisfaction, that 
should circumstances occur, she might reckon on six or seven 
hundred pounds at the very least, to bf^gin the world witli : and 
she passed the morning disposing, ordering, looking out, and 
locking up her properties in the most agreeable manner. Among 
the notes in Raw'don’s pocket-book, was a draft for twenty pounds 
on Osborne’s banker. This made her think about Mrs. 0>iborne. 
“I will go and get the draft cashed,” slic said, and pay a visit 
afterwards to poor little Emmy.” If this is a novel without a 
hero, at least let us lay claim to a heroin?. No man in the 
British army which has marched away, not the great duke him- 
self, could be more cool or collected in the presence of doubts and 
difTit'ulties, than the indomitable little aide-de-camp’s wife. 

And there was another of our acquaintances who was also to 
be left behind, a non-combatant, and whose emotions and behaviour 
W'e have therefore a right to know. This was our friend the ex- 
colleclor of Boggley Wollah, wdiusc rest was broken, like other 
people’s, by the sounding of the bugles in the early* morning. 
Being a great sleeper, and fond of his bed, it is possible he would 
have snoozed on until his usual hour of rising in the ^forenoon, in 
spite oi all the drums, bugles, and bagpipes in the British army, 
but for an interruption, which did not come from George Osborne, 
sliared Jos’s quarters with him, and was as usual occupied 
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too much with his own affairs, or with grief at parting with his 
wife, to think of taking leave of his slumbering brother-in-law — 
it was not George, we say, who interposed between Jos Sedley 
and sleep, but Captain Dobbin, who came and roused him up, 
insisting on shaking hands with him before his departure. 

“Very kind of you,” said Jos, yawning, and wisliing the captain 
at the deuce. 

“ I — 1 didn’t like to go off without saying good-bye, you know,” 
Dobbin said in a very incoherent nianneir; “because you know 
some of us mayn’t come back again, and I like to see you all 
well and — and that sort of thing, you know.” 

“What do you mean?” Jos asked, rubbing his eyes. The 
captain did not in the least hear him or look at the stout gentle- 
man in the nightcap, about whom he proO'ssed to have such a 
tender interest. The hypocrite was looking and listening with all 
his might in the direction of George’s apartments, striding about 
the room, upsetting the chairs, beating the tattoo, biting his nails, 
and showing other signs of great inward emotion. 

Jos had always had rather a mean opinion of the captain, and 
now began to think his courage was somewhat equivocal. “What 
is it I can do for you, Dobbin ? ” he said in a sarcastic tone. 

“ I tell you what you can do,” the captain replit'd, coming 
up to the bed ; “ we march in a quarter of an hour, Sedley, and 
neither George nor 1 may ever come back. Mind you, }ou are 
not to stir from this town until you ascertain Jiow things go. 
You are to stay here and watch over your sister, and comfort her, 
and see that no harm comes to her. If anything happens to 
George, remember she has no one but you in the world to look to. 
If it goes wrong with the army, you’ll see her safe back to 
England ; and you will promise me on your word that you will 
never desert her. I know you won’t : as tar as money goes you 
were always free enough with that. Do j/ou want any? 1 mean, 
have you enough gold to take you b.ack to England in case of a 
misfortune 1 ” • 

“Sir,” said Jos majestically, “ wIvmi 1 want money, I know 
where to ask for it. And as for my siller, you needn’t tell me how 
I ought to I ehave to her.” 

“You speak like*:! man of spirit, Jos,” the other answered good- 
naturedly, “and 1 am glad that Gcorpe can leave her in such 
good liands. So I may give him youi word of honour, may I, 
that in case of extremity you will stand hv her?” 

“Of course, of course,” answered Mi*. Jos, whose generosity 
in money matters Dobbin estimated quite correctly. 

“And you’ll see her safe out of Brussels in the event of a 
defeat ? ” 

“ A defeat ! D it, sir, it’s impossible. Don’t try to frighten 

wif,” the hero cried from his bed ; and Dobbin’s mind was thus 
perfectly set at ease now that Jos had spoken out so resolutely 
respecting his conduct to his sister. “At least,” thought the 
captain, “there will be a retreat secured for her in case the worst 
should ensue.”. 

If Captain Dobbin expected to get any personal comfort and 
satisfaction from having one more view of Amelia before the 
‘regiment marched away, his selfishness was punished just as 
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such odious egotism deserved to be. The door of Jos’s bedroom 
opened into the sitting-room which was common to the family 
party, and opposite this door was that of Amelia’s chamber. The 
bugles had wakened everybody : there was no use in concealment 
how. George’s servant was packing in this room : Osborne coming 
in and out of the contiguous bedroom, flinging to the man such 
articles as he thought lit to carry on the campaign. And presently 
Dobbin had the opportunity which his heart coveted, and he got 
sight of Amelia’s face once more. But what a face it was ! Sc 
white, so wild, and despair-stricken, that the remembrance of it 
haunted him afterwards like a crime, and tiie sight smote hfim with 
inexpressible pangs of longing and pity. 

She was wrapped in a white morning-dress, her hair falling on 
her shoulders, and her large eyes fixed and without light. By 
way of helping on the preparations for the departure, and showing 
'■ that she, loo, could be useful at a moment so critical, this poor 
soul had taken up a sash of George’s from the drawers whereon 
it lay, and followed him to and fro with the sash in her hand, 
looking on mutely as his packing proceeded. She came out and 
stood, leaning at the wall, holding this sash against her bosom, 
from which the heavy net of crimson dropped like a large stain of 
blood. Our gentle-hearted captain felt a guilty shock as he looked 
at her. “Good God,” thought he, “and is it grief like this 1 
dared to pry into?” And there was no help: no means to soothe 
and comfort this helpless, speechless misery. He stood for a 
moment and looked at her, powerless and torn with pity, as a 
parent regards an infant in pain. 

At last, George took Emmy’s hand, and led her back into the 
bedroom, from whence he came out alone. The parting had taken 
place in that moment, and he w^as gone. 

“Thank Heaven that is over,” George thought, bounding down 
the stair, his sword under his arm ; and as he ran swiftly to the 
alarm-ground, where the regiment was mustered, and whither 
trooped men and officers hurrying from their billets, his pulse was 
throbbing and his cheeks flushed : the great game of war was 
going to be played, and he one of the players. What a fierce 
excitement of doubt, hope, and pleasure ! What tremendous hazards 
of loss or gain ! What were all the games of chance he had ever 
played compared to this one? Into all contest^ requiring athletic 
skill and courage, the young man, from his tboyhood upwards, had 
flung himself with all his might. The champion of his school and 
his regiment, the bravos of his companions had followed him 
everywhere ; from the boys’ cricket-match to the garrison-races, he 
had won a hundred of triumphs ; and wherever he went, women 
and men had admired and envic‘d him. What qualities are there 
for wdiich a man gets so speedy a return of applause, as those 
of bodily superiority, activity, and valour? Time out of mind, 
strength and courage have been the theme of bards and romances ; 
and Irom the story of Troy down to to-day, poetry* has always 
chosen a soldier for a hero. 1 wonder is it because men are 
cowards in heart that they admire bravery so much, and place 
military valour so far beyond every other quality fdr reward and 
worship ? 

So, at the sound of that stirring call to battle, George jumped 
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away from the gentle arms in which he had been dallying ; not 
without a feeling of shame (although his wife’s hold on him had 
been but feeble) that he should have been detained there so long. 
The same feeling of eagerness and excitement was amongsjt 
all those friends of his of whom we have had occasional glimpses, 
from the stout senior major, who led the regiment into action, to 
little Stubble, the ensign, who was to bear its colours on that 

"The sun was just rising as the march began — it was a gallant 
sight — the band le^d the column, playing the regimental march — 
th*'n came the major in command, riding upon Py ramus, his stout 
charger — then marched the Grenadiers, their captain at their head ; 
in the centre were the colours, borne by the senior and junior 
ensigns — then George came marching at the head of his company, 
lie looked up, and smiled at Amelia, and passed on ; and even the 
sound of the music died away. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

IN WHICH JOS SEDLGY TAKES CARE OF HIS SISTER. 

Thus all the superior officers being summoned on duly elsewhere, 
Jos Se*dley W'as left in command of the lilile colony at Brussels, 
with Amelia invalideil, Isidor, his Belgian servant, and the bonne, 
who was maid-of-all-vvork for the establishment, as a garrison under 
him. Though he was disturbed in spirit, and his rest destroyed 
by Dobbin’s interruption and the occurrences of the morning, Jos 
nevertheless remained for hours in bed, wakeful and rolling about 
there until his usual hour of rising had arrived. The sun was 
high in the heavens, and our gallant friends of the — th miles 
on their march before the civilian appeared in his flowered 
dressing-gown at breakfast. • 

About George’s absence, his brother-in-law was very easy in mind. 
Perhaps Jos was lather pleased in his heart that O.sborne was gone, 
for during George’s presence, the other had played but a very 
secondary part in tjie household, and Osborne did not scruple to 
sliow liis contempt for the stout civilian. But Emmy had always 
been good and attentfve to him. It was she who ministered to 
his comforts, who sup^*rintendcd the dishes that he liked, who 
walked or rode with him (as she had many, too many, opportunities 
of doing, for where was George?), and who interposed her sweet, 
kind face between his anger and her husband’s scorn. Many timid 
remonstrances had she uttered to George in behalf of her brother. 
But the latter in his trenchant way cut these entreaties short. 
“Pm an honest man,” he said, “and if I have a feeling I show 
it, as an honest man will. How the deuce, rny dear, would you 
have me behave respectfully to such a fool as your brother?” 

* So Jos w'as pleased with George’s absence. His plain hat and 
gloves on a sideboard, and the idea that the owner was away, 
caused Jos 1 don’t know what secret thrill of pleasure. won’t 

be troubling me this morning,” Jos thought, “with his dandified 
airs and his impudence.” 
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“ Put the captam\s hat into the ante-room,” he said to Isidor 
the servant. 

“ Perhaps he won’t want it apfain,” replied the lackey, looking 
knowingly at his master. He liated George too, whose insolence 
towards him was quite of the English sort. 

“ And ask if madam is coining to breakfast,” Mr. Sod ley said with 
groat majesty, ashamed to enter with a servant upon the subject 
of his dislike for George. The truth is, he had abused his brother 
to the valet a score of times before. 

Alas ! madam could not come to breakfast, and cut the tariines 
that Mr. Jos liked. Madam was a great deal too ill, and had hben 
in a fiigiitful state ever since her husband’s dep.irture, so her bonne 
said, jos showed his sympathy, by pouring her out a large cup of 
tea. It was his way of exhibiting kindness : .and he improved on 
this ; he not only sent her breakfast, but he bethought bin. what 
delicacies she w'ould most like for dinner. 

Isidor, the valet, had looked on very sulkily, while Osborne’s 
servant was disi)Osing of his master's baggage previous to the 
captain’s departure : for, in the lirst place, he hated Mr. Osborne, 
whose conduct to him, and to all inferiors, was generally over- 
bearing (nor does the continental domestic like to be treated wdth 
insolence as our owm better-tempered servants do); and secondly, 
he was angry that so many valuables should be removed from 
under his hands, to fall into other p<*ople’s possession w'hen the 
English discomtiture should arii\e. Of this defeat he and a vast 
number of other persons in Brussels and Belgium did not make 
the slightest doubt. The almost universal belief w.as, that the 
emperor w'ould divide the Prussian and English armies, annihilate 
one after the other, and march into Brussels before three days 
were over ; when all the movables of his present masters, who 
would be killed, or fugitives, or prisoners, would lawfully become 
the property of Monsieur Isidor. 

As he helped Jos through his toilsome and complicated daily 
toilette, this faithful servant wquld calculate w'hat he should do 
with the very articles W’ith wdiich he was decorating his master’s 
person. He would make a present of the silver essence-bottles and 
toilet knick-knacks to a j^oung lady of wdiom he w^as fond ; and 
keep the English cutlery and the large ruby nin for himself. It 
would look very smart upon one of the fine frilled shirts, wdiich, 
with the gold-laced cap and the frogged* frock-coat, th:it might 
easily be cut down to suit his shape, and the captain’s gold-headed 
cane, and the great double ring w'ith the rubies, which he would 
have made into a pair of beautiful ear-rings, he calculated would 
make a perfect Adonis of himself, and render Mademoiselle Reine 
an easy prey. “How those sleeve-buttons will suit nv,” thought 
he, as he fixed a pair on the fat, pudgy waists of Mr. Sedley. “1 
long for sleeve-buttons ; and the captain’s boots wdth brass spurs in 
the next room, corbieu, w'hat an eflfect they wdll make in the Allee- 
Verte !*’ So while Monsieur Isidor with bodily fingers*was holding 
on to his master’s nose, and shaving the lower pan of Jos’s face,* 
his imagination was rambling along the Green Avenue, dressed 
out in a frogged coat and lace, and in company with Mademoiselle 
Reine ; he was loitering in spirit on the banks, and examining the 
barges sailing under the cool shadows of the trees by the canal| 
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or refreshing himself with a mug of Faro at the bench of a 
beor-house on the road to Laeken. 

But Mr. Joseph Sedley, luckily for his own peace, no more knew 
what was passing in his domestic’s mind than the respected reader 
and I suspect what John or Mary, whose wages we pay, think of 
ourselves. Wliat our servants think of us ! — Did we know what 
our intimates and dear relations thought of us, we should live in 
a world that we should be glad to quit, and in a frame of mind 
and a constant terror, that would be perfectly unbearable. So Jos’s 
man was marking his victim down, as you see one of Mr. Paynler’s 
assistants in Leadenhall Street ornament an unconscious turtle with 
a placard on which is written, “Soup to-morrow.” 

Amelia’s attendant was much less selfishly disposed. Few 
dependents could come near that kind and gentle creature without 
paying their usual tribute of loyalty and afTection to her sweet and 
aflectionate nature. And it is a fact that Pauline, the cook, consoled 
her mistress more than anybody whom she saw on this wretched 
morning ; for when she found how Amelia remained for hours, 
silent, motionless, and haggard, by the windows in which she had 
placed herself to watch the last bayonets of the column as it 
marched away, the honest girl took the lady’s hand, and said, 
'^Tenee^ madanie^ esUce (ju'il nest pas aussi a Vanm^e^ man homme k 
moi?" with which she burst into tears, and Ameli.i falling into her 
arms, did likewise, and so each pitied and soothed the other. 

Several times during the forenoon Mr. Jos’s Isidor went from his 
lodgings into the town, and to the gates of the hotels and lodging- 
houses round about the Parc, where the English were congregated, 
and there mingling with other valets, couriers, and lackeys, 
gathered such news as was abroad, and brought back bulletins 
for his master’s information. Almost all these gentlemen were 
in heart partisans of the emperor, and had iheir opinions about the 
speedy end of the campaign. The emperor’s proclamation from 
Avesnes had been distributed evi»rywhcre plentifully in Brussels. 
“Soldiers!” it said, “this is the anniversary of M.ireaigo and 
Friedland, by which the destinies of Europe were twice decided. 
Then, as aftJr Austerlitz, as after Wagram, w'e were too generous. 
We believed in the oaths and promises of princes whom we sufl'ered 
to remain upon their thrones. Let us march once more to meet 
them. We and they, are we not still the same men ? Soldiers ! 
these same Prussians who are so arrogant to-day, were three to 
one against you at Jena, and six to one at Montmirail. Those 
among you w’ho were prisoners in England can tell their comrades 
what frightful torments they suffered on board the English hulks. 
Madmen ! a moment of prosperity has blinded them, and if they 
enter into France it will be to find a grave there ! ” But the 
partisans of the French prophesied a more speedy extermination of 
the emperor’i enemies than this ; and it was agreed on all hands 
that Prussians and British w^ould never return except as prisoners 
in the rear of the conquering army. 

These opinion^ in the course of the day were brought to operate 
upon Mr. Sedley. He was told that the Duke of Wellington had 
gone to try to rally his army, the advance of which had been utterly 
crushed the night before. 
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“Crushed, psha!'* said Jos, whose heart was pretty stout at 
breakfast-time. “The duke has fjone to beat the emperor as he 
has beaten all his generals before.” 

. “ His papers are burned, his effects are removed, and his quarters 
are being got ready for the Duke of Dalmatia,” Jos|s intormant 
replied. “ I had it from his own matt re iT hotel. Mi lor Due de 
Richemont’s people are packing up everything. His (Irace has fled 
already, and the duchess is only waiting to see the plate packed to 
join the King of France at Ostend.” 

“The King of France is at Ghent, fellow,” replied Jos, affecting 
incredulity. ^ 

“ He fled last night to Bruges, and embarks to-day from Ostend. 
The Duke de Berri is taken prisoner. Those who wish to be 
safe had belter go soon, for the dykes will be open to-morrow, and 
who can fly when the whole country is under water ? ” 

“ Nonsense, sir, we are three to one, sir, against any force Boney 
can bring in the field,” Mr. Sedley objected; “the Austrians and 
the Russians are on their march. He must, he shall be crushed,” 
Jos S!iid, s1a|)ping his hand on the table. 

“The Prussians were three to one at Jena, and he took their 
army and kingdom in a week. They were six to one at Mont- 
mirail, and he scattered them like sheep. The Austrian army is 
coming, but with the empress and the King of Rome at its head ; 
and the Russians, bah ! the Rus.sians will withdraw. No quarter 
is to be given to the Englisli, on account of their cruelty to our 
braves on board the infamous pontoons. Look here, here it is 
in black and white. Hire’s the proclamation of his Majesty the 
Emperor jind King,” said the now declared partisan of Napoleon, 
and taking the document from his pocket, Isidor sternly thrust it 
into his master’s face, and already looked upon the frogged coat 
and valuables as his own spoil. 

Jos was, if not seriously alarmed as yet, at least considerably 
disturbed in mind. “Give me my coat and cap, sir,” said he, 
“and follow me. I will go myself and learn the truth of these 
reports. *• Isidor was furious as Jos put on the braided frock. 
“ Milor had better not wear that military coal,” said he; “the 
Frenchmen have sworn not to give quarter to a single British 
soldier.” . 

“Silence, sirrah!” said jos, with a resolute countenance still, 
and thrust his arm into the sleeve with indomitable resolution, in 
the performance of which heroic act he was found by Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, who at this juncture came up to visit Amelia, and entered 
without ringing at the ante-chamber door. 

Rebecca was dressed very neatly and smartly, as usual ; her quiet 
sleep after Rawdon’s departure had refreshed her, and her pink, 
smiling cheeks were quite pleasant to look at, in a town, and on 
a day when everybody else’s countenance wore the apf)earance of 
the^ deepest anxiety and gloom. She laughed at the attitude in 
which Jos was discovered, and the struggles and convulsions with 
which the stout gentleman thrust himself into the braided coat. 

“ Are you preparing to join the army, Mr. Joseph ? ” she said. “ Is 
there to be nobody^ left in Brussels to protect us poor 'women ? ” 

Jos^ succeeded in plunging into the coat, and came forward 
brushing and stuttering out excuses to his fair visitor. “How 
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was she after the events of the morning — after the fatigues of the 
ball the night before ? ” Monsieur Isidor disappeared into his master’s 
adjacent bedroom, bearing off the flowered dressing-gown. 

“ How good of you to ask,” said she, pressing one of his hands 
in both her own. ** How cool and collected you look when every- 
body else is frightened ! How is our dear little Emmy ? It must 
have been an awful, awful parting.” 

“ Tremendous,” Jos said. 

• “ You men can bear anything,” replied the lady. “ Parting or 
danger are nothing to you. Own now that you were going to join 
the army, and leave us to our fate. I know you were — something 
tells me you were. 1 was so frightened, when the thought came 
into my head (for 1 do sometimes think of you when 1 am alone, 
Mr. Joseph !), that I ran off immediately to beg and entreat you 
not to fly from us.” , 

This speech might be interpreted, “ My dear sir, should an 
accident befall the army, and a retreat be necessary, you have a 
very comfortable carriage, in which 1 propose to take a seat.” I 
don’t know whether Jos understood the words in this sense. But 
he was profoundly mortiiied by the lady’s inattention to him, during 
their stay at Brussels. He had never been presented to any of 
Rawdon Crawley’s great acquaintances : he had scarcely been 
invited to Rebecca’s parties ; for he was too timid to play much, 
and his presence bored George and Rawdon equally, who neither 
of them, perhaps, liked to have a witness of the amusements in 
which the pair chose to indulge. “Ah 1” thouglit Jos, “now she 
wants me she comes to me. When there is nobody else in the way 
she can think about old Joseph Sedley 1” But besides these doubts 
he felt flattered at the idea Rebecca expressed of his courage. 

He blushed a good deal, and put on an air of importance. “ I 
should like to see the action,” he said. “Every man of any spirit 
would, you know. I’ve seen a little service in India, but nothing on 
this grand scale.” 

“You men would sacrifice anything for a pleasure,” Rebecca 
answered. “Captain Crawley left me this morning as gay as if 
he was going to a hunting party. What does he care ! What do 
any of you care for the agonies and tortures of a poor forsaken 
woman? (I wondey whether he could really have been going to 
the troops, this great lazy gourmand ?) Oh ! dear Mr. Sedley, I 
have come to you for Comfort — for consolation. I have been on 
my knees all the morning. 1 tremble at the frightful danger 
into which our husbands, our friends, our brave troops and allies, 
are rushing. And I come here for shelter, and find another of 
my friends — the last remaining to me — bent upon plunging into 
the dreadful scene ! ” 

“ My dear madam,” Jos replied, now beginning to be quite 
soothed, “don’t be alarmed. 1 only said 1 should like to go — 
what Briton would not? But my duty keeps me here: 1 can’t 
leave that pbor creature in the next room.” And he pointed with 
•his finger to the door of the chamber in which Amelia was. 

“Good, noble brother!” Rebecca said, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes, afid smelling the eau-de-Cologne with which it was 
scented. “ I have done you injustice : you have got a heart 1 
thought you had not” 
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“Oh, upon my honour!” Jos said, makinp a motion as if he 
would lay his hand upon the spot in quesloin. “You do me an 
injustice, indeed you do — my dear Mrs. Crawley.” 

“ 1 do, now your heart is true to your sister. But I remember 
two years afjo — when it was false to me ! ” Rebecca said, fixing 
her eyes upon him for an instant, and then turning away into the 
window. 

Jos blushed violently. That organ which he was accused by 
Rebecca of not possessing began to thump tumultuously. He 
recalled the days when he had lied from her, and the passion which 
had once inflamed him — the days when he had driven her in hii 
curricle : when she had knit the green purse for him : when he 
had sat enraptured gazing at her white arms and bright eyes. 

“ I know you think me ungrateful,” Rebecca continued, coming 
out of the window, and once more looking at him and addressing 
him in a low, tremulous voice. “Your coldness, your averted 
looks, your manner when we have met of late — when 1 came in 
just now, all proved it to me. But were there no reasons wdiy I 
should avoid you ? Let your own heart answer that question. 
Do you think my husband was too much inclined to w^clcome 
you ? The only unkind words I have ever had from him (I will 
do Captain Crawley that justice) have been about you — and most 
cruel, cruel words they were.” 

“Good gracious! what have I done?” asked Jos in a flurry of 
pleasure and perplexity; “what ha\e 1 done — to — to ” 

“Is jealousy nothing ? ” said Rebecca. “He makes me miserable 
about you. And whatever it might have been once — my heart is 
all his. I am innocent now. Am 1 not, Mr. Sedley ? ” 

All Jos’s blood tingled with delight, as he surveyed this victim to 
his attractions. A few adroit words, one or two knowing, tender 
glances of the eyes, and his heart was inflamed again, and his 
doubts and suspicions forgotten. From Solomon downwards, have 
not wiser men than he been cajoled and befooled by women ? “If 
the worst comes to the worst,” Becky thought, “my retreat is secure ; 
and 1 have a right-hand seat in tlte barouche.” 

There is no knowing into wdiat declarations of love and ardour 
the tumultuous passions of Mr. Joseph might have led him, if Isidor 
the valet had not made his reappearance at this minute, and begun 
to busy himself about the domestic affairs. •Jos, who was just 
going to gasp out an avowal, choked alpiost with the emotion 
that he was obliged to restrain. Rebecca too bethought her that 
it w^as time she should go in and comfort her dearest Amelia. 
revoir^^^ she said, kissing her hand to Mr. Joseph, and tapped gently 
at the door of his sister’s apartment. As she entered and closed the 
door on herself, he sank down in a chair, and gazed and sighed 
and puffed portentously. “That coat is very tight for milor,” 
Isidor said, still having his eye on the frogs ; but his master 
heard him not : his thoughts were elsewhere : now glowing, 
maddening, upon the contemplation of the enchantyig Reb(‘cca : 
anon shrinking guiltily before the vision of the jealous Rawdon 
Crawley, with his curling, fierce mustachios, and his terrible 
duelling pistols loaded and cocked. 

Rebecca’s appearance struck Amelia with terror, and made her 
•bnnk back. It recalled her to the world and the remembrance 
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of yesterday. In the overpowering fears about to-morrow she 
had forgotten Rebecca — jealousy — everything except that her 
husband was gone and was in danger. Until this dauntless 
worldling came in and broke the spell, and lifted the latch, we 
too have forborne to enter into that sad chamber. How long 
had that poor girl been on her knees ! what hours of speechless 
prayer and bitter prostration had she passed there ! The war- 
chroniclers who write brilliant stories of light and triumph scarcely 
toll us of these. These are too mean parts of the pageant : and 
you don’t hear widows* cries or mothers’ sobs in the midst of the 
shouts and jubilation in the great chorus of victory. And yet 
when was the time, that such have not cried out : heart-broken, 
humble protestants, unheard in the uproar of the triumph ! 

After the first movement of terror in Amelia’s mind — when 
Rebecca’s green eyes lighted upon her, and rustling in her fresh 
silks and brilliant ornaments, the latter tripped up with extended * 
arms to embrace her~a Iccling of anger succeeded, and from 
being deadly pale before, her face Hushed up red, and she returned 
Rebecca’s look after a momiMit with a steadiness which surprised 
and somewhat abashed her rival. 

“ Dearest Amelia, j'ou are very unwell,” the visitor said, putting 
forth her hand to lake Amelia’s. “What is it? I could not rest 
until 1 knew how you were.” 

Amelia drew back her hand — never since her life began had that 
gentle soul refused to believe or to answer any demonstration of 
good-will or affection. Hut she drew back her hand, and trembled 
all over. “Why are j'07i here, Rebecca?” she said, still looking 
at her solemnly with her large eyes. These glances troubled her 
visitor. 

“ She must have seen him give me the letter at the ball,” 
Rebecca thought. “ Don’t be agitated, dear Amelia,” she said, 
looking down. “I came but to see if I could — if you were 
well.” 

“Are you well?” said Amelia. “I dare say you are. You 
don’t love your husband. You would not be here if you did. Tell 
me, Rrhecca, did 1 ^ver do you anything but kindness ? ” 

“Indeed, Amelia, no,” the other said, still hanging down her 
head. 

“When you wer? quite poor, who was it that befriended you? 
Was 1 not a sister to you ? You saw us all in happier days 
before he married me. 1 was all in all then to him ; or would 
he have given up his fortune, his family, as he nobly did to make 
me happy ? Why did you come between my love and me ? Who 
sent you to se|)arate those whom God joined, and take my 
darling’s heart from me — my own husband ? Do you think you 
could love him as 1 did ? His love was everything to me. You 
knew it, and w'anted to rob me of it. For shame, Rebecca ; bad 
and wicked w'oman — false friend and false wife.” 

“Amelia,* I protest before God, I have done my husband no 
. wrong,” Rebecca said, turning from her. 

“Have you done me no wrong, Rebecca? You did not succeed, 
but you tried. • Ask your heart if you did not ? ” 

She knows nothing, Rebecca thought. 

. **He came back to me. 1 knew he would. I knew that no 
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falsehood, no flattery, could keep him from me long. I knew he 
would come. I prayed so that he should.*’ 

The poor girl spoke those words with a spirit and volubility 
which Rebecca had never before seen in her, and before which 
the latter was quite dumb. “ But what have I done to you,” 
she continued in a more pitiful tone, “ that you should try and 
take him from me ? I had him but for six weeks. You might 
have spared me those, Rebecca. And yet, from the very first day 
of our wedding, you came and blighted it. Now he is gone, are 
you come to see how unhappy I am?” She continued, “You 
made me wretched enough for the past fortnight; you mi^ht 
have spared me to-day.” 

“ I — I never came here,” interposed Rebecca, with unlucky truth. 

“ No. You didn’t come. You took him away. Are you come 
to fetch him from me?” she continued in a wilder tone. “He 
^ was here, but he is gone now. There on that very sofa he sat. 
Don’t touch it. We sat and talked there. 1 was on his knee, 
and my arms were round his neck, and we said ‘Our Father.* 
Yes, he was there : and they came and took him away, but he 
promised me to come back.” 

“He will come back, my dear,” said Rebecca, touched in spite 
of herself. 

“Look,” said Amelia, “this is his sash — isn’t it a pretty 
colour?” and she took up the fringe and kissed it. She had tied 
it round her waist at some part of the day. She had forgotten 
her anger, her jealousy, the very presence of her rival seemingly. 
For she walked silently and almost with a smile on her face, 
towards the bed, and began to smooth down George’s pillow. 

Rebecca walked, too, silently away. 

“How is Amelia?” asked Jos, who still held his position 
in the chair. 

“There should be somebody with her,” said Rebecca. “ I think 
she is very unwell ; ” and she went away with a very grave face, 
refusing Mr. Sedley’s entreaties Uiat she would stay and partake 
of the early dinner which he had ordered. 

Rebecca was of a good-natured and obliging disposition ; and she 
liked Amelia rather than otherwise. Even hqr hard w'ords, re- 
proachful as they were, were complimentary — the groans of a 
person stinging under defeat. Meeting Mr?. O’Dowd, whom the 
dean’s sermons had by no means comforted, and who was walking 
very disconsolately in the Parc, Rebecca accosted the latter, rather 
to the surprise of the major’s wife, who was not accustomed to 
such marks of politeness from Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, and inform- 
ing her that poor little Mrs. Osborne was in a desperate condition, 
and almost mad with grief, sent off the good-natured Irishwoman 
straight to see if she could console her young favourite. 

“I’ve cares of my own enough,” Mrs. O’Dowd said gravely, 
“and I thought poor Amelia would be little wanting ior company 
this day. But if she’s so bad as you say, and you can’t attend 
to her, who used to be so fond of her, faith I’ll see if 1 can be 
of service. And so good-marning to ye, madam with which 
speech and a toss of her head, the lady of the repayther took a 
farewell of Mrs. Crawleyi whose company she by no means courted. 
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Becky watched her marchinpr off, with a smile on her lip. She 
had the keenest sense of luiniour, and the Parthian look which 
the retreating Mrs. O’Dowd flung over her shoulder almost upset 
Mrs. Crawley’s gravity. “My service to ye, me fine madam, and 
I’m glad to see ye so cheerful,” thought Peggy. “It’s not you 
that will cry your eyes out with grief, any way.” And with this she 
passed on, and speedily found her way to Mrs. Osborne’s lodgings. 

The poor soul was still at the bedside, wdiere Rebecca had left 
her, and stood almost crazy with grief. The major’s wife, a 
stronger minded woman, endeavoured her best to comfort her 
young friend. “You must bear up, Amelia, dear,” she said 
kindly, “ for he mustn’t find you ill when he sends for you after 
the victory. It’s not you are the only woman that are in the 
hands of God this day.” 

“ 1 know that. 1 am very wicked, very weak,” Amelia said. 
She knew her own weakness well enough. The presence of the* 
more resolute friend checked it, however : and she was the better 
of this control and company. They w'ent on till two o’clock ; 
their hearts were with the column as it marched farther and 
farther away. Dreadful doubt and anguish — prayers and fears 
and griefs unspeakable — follovred the regiment. It was the 
women’s tribute to the war. It taxes both alike, and takes the 
blood of the men, and the tears of the women. 

At half-past two an event occurred of daily importance to Mr. 
Joseph : the dinner hour arrived. Warriors may fight and perish, 
but he must dine. He came into Amelia’s room to see if he 
could coax her to share that meal. “Try,” said he; “the soup 
is very good. Do try, Emmy,” and he kissed her hand. Except 
when she was married, he had not done so much for years before. 
“You are very good and kind, Joseph,” she said. “Everybody 
is, but, if you please, I will slay in my room to-day.” 

The savour of the soup, how'ever, was agreeable to Mrs. 
O’ Dowd’s nostrils : and she thought she would bear Mr. Jos 
company. So the two sat down to their meal. “God bless 
the meat,” said the major’s wile solemnly : she was thinking of 
her honest Mick, riding at t!)e head of his regiment: “ *Tis but 
a bad dinner those poor boys w'ill get to-day,” she said, with 
a sigh, and then, like a philosopher, fell to. 

Jos’s spirits rose with his meal. He would drink the regiment’s 
health ; or, indeed, talce any other excuse to indulge in a glass 
of champagne. “We’ll drink to O’Dow^d and the brave — th,” 
said he, bowing gallantly to his guest. “ Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd. 
Fill Mrs. O’Dow’d’s glass, Isidor.” 

But all of a sudden, Isidor started, and the major’s tvife laid 
down her knife and fork. The windows of the room were open, 
and looked southward, and a dull distant sound came over the 
sunlighted roofs from that direction. “What is it?” said Jos. 
“Why don’t you pour, you rasc.'il?” 

“ C*est ie^Jeu^' said Isidor, running to the balcony. 

“God defend us; it’s cannon!” Mrs. O’Dowd cried, starling 
up, and followed too to the window. A thousand pale and anxious 
faces might have been seen looking from other casements. And 
presently it seemed as if the whole population of the city rushed 
, into the streets. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

IN WHICH JOS TAKES FLIGHT, AND THE WAR IS BROUGHT TO A 

CLOSE. 

We of peaceful London city, linve never beheld — and please God 
never shall witness— such a scene of hurry and alarm, as that 
which Brussels presented. Crowds rushed to the Namur f^at6, 
from which direction the noise proceeded, and many rode aloij^ 
the level chaussie^ to be in advance oi any intellif^ence from the 
army. Each man asked his neig’lihuur for news ; and even f^rcat 
English lords and ladies condescended to speak to persons vhoni 
they did not know. The friends of the French went abroad, ’vild 
with excitement, and prophesying the triumph of their eininor. 

• The merchants closed their shops, and came out to swell the 
general chorus of alarm and clamonr. Women rushed to the 
churches, and crowded the chapels, and knelt and praj’ed on the 
flags and steps. The dull sound of the cannon went on tolling, 
rolling. Presently carriages with travellers l)('gan to leave the 
town, galloping away by the Glient barrier. The prophcsi<‘s of 
the Fn*nch partisans began to pass for facts. “ He has cut the 
armies in two,” it was said. “ He is marching straiglil t>n 
Brussels. He will overpower the English, and be here to-niglit.” 
“He will overpower the English,” shrieked Lidor to his mastei, 
“and will be here to-night.” The man bounded in and out i'lom 
the lodgings to the street, always retuin’.ng with some iresh 
particulais of disaster. Jos’s face grew paier and paler. Alai in 
began to take entire possession of the stout civilian. All the 
champagne he drank brought no courage to him. Before >unset 
he was worked up to such a pilch ol nervousness as gralilied Iiis 
friend Ist'dor to behold, wlio now counted surely upon the spoils of 
the owner of the laced coat. 

Tile women were away all this time. After hearing the firing 
for a moment, the stout major’s wife bethought her of her friend 
in the next chamber, and ran in to watch, and if possible to 
console, Amelia. The idea that she had that helpless and gentle 
creature to protect, gave additional strength to Uie natural courage 
of the honest Irishwoman. She passed five hours by her friend’s 
side, sometimes in remonstrance, soinetinN.\s talking cheerfully, 
oflencr in silence, and terrified menial supplication. “1 never let 
go her hand once,” said the stout lady afterwards, “until after 
sunset, when the firing was over.” Pauline, the bonnes was on 
her knees at church hard by, praying for son hoinme d elle. 

When the noise of the cannonading w'as over, Mrs. O’Dowd 
i.ssucd out of Amelia’s room into the pailour adjoining, where Jos 
sat with two emptied flasks, and courage entirely gone. Once or 
twice he had ventured into his sister’s bedroom, looking very much 
alarmed, and as if he would say something. But the rtiajor’s wife 
kept her place, and he went away without disburdening himself 
of his speech. He was ashamed to tell her that he wanted to fly. 

But when she made her appearance in the dining-room, where 
he .sat in the twilight in the cheerless company of his empty 
champagne-bottles, he began to open his mind to her. 
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“ Mrs. O’Dowd,” he said, “hadn’t you belter gfet Amelia ready?” 

“Are you fjoinij to lake her out a walk?” said the major’s 
lady ; “ sure she’s too weak to stir.” 

“1 — I’ve ordered the carriaj^e,” he said, “and — and post-horses; 
Isidor is fjone for them,” Jos continued. 

“Whai do you want wilh driviiifj to-night?” answered the lady. 

“ Isn’t she better on her bed ? I’ve just got her to lie down.” 

“Get her up,” said Jos; “she must get up, 1 say:” and he 
stamped his foot energetically. “ I say the horses are ordered — 
yes, the horses are ordered. It’s all over, and ” 

“And what?” asked Mrs. O’Dowd. 

“I’m off for Ghent,” Jos answered. “Everybody Js going; 
there’s a place for you ! We shall start in half an hour.” 

The major’s w'ife looked at him wilh inbnite sc»rn. “I don’t 
move till O’Dowd gives me the route,” said she. “You may 
go if vou like, Mr. Sedley ; bvit, faith, Amelia and 1 stop here.” ^ 

“ She shall go,” said Jos, wilh another stamp of his foot. 
Mrs. O’Dowd put herself wilh arms akimbo before the bedroom 
door. 

“Is it her mother you’re going to take her to ? ” she said; “or 
do you want to go to mamma yourself, Mr. Sedley? Good- 
marniiig — a plciisant journey to \e, sir. lion voyaji^e, as they 
say, and lake niy counsv l, and shave off .hem mustachios, or they’ll 
bring you into mischief.” 

“ D — n !” yelled out Jos, wild with fear, rage, and mortification; 
and Isidor came in at this juncture, swearing in his turn. 
** Pas tie chevaux^ sacrebleu ! hissed out the furious domestic. 
All the hoises were gone. Jos was not the only man in Brussels 
seized wit!i panic that day. 

But Jos’s fears, great and cruel as they were already, were destined 
to increase to an almost frantic pitcii Indore the nig’ht was over. 
It has been mentioned how Pauline, the borne^ had son homme d elle^ 
also in the ranks of the army that had gone out to meet the 
Emperor Napoleon. 'Phis lover was a native of Brus.sels, and a 
Belgian hussar. 'Phe troops of his nation signalised themselves 
in this war for a.iylhing but courage, and young Van Cutsum, 
Pauline’s admirer, was loo good a soldier to disobey his colonel’s 
orders to run away. Whilst in garrison at Brussels, young 
Reguliir (he had* been born in the revolutionary times) found 
bis great comfort, arvl passed almost all ids leisure moments in 
Pauline’s kitchen ; and it w’as with pockets and holsters crammed 
full of good things from her larder, that he had taken leave of 
his w'eeping sw'eetheart, to proceed upon the campaign a few 
days before. 

As far as his regiment was concerned, this campaign was over 
now. They had formed a part of tlie division under the command 
of his sovereign apparent, the Prince of Orange, and as respected 
length of swords and mustachios, and the richness of uniform 
and equipments, Regulus and his comrades looked to be as gallant 
a body of men as ever trumpets sounded for. 

When Ney dashed upon the advance of the allied troops, carrying 
one position after the other, until the arrival of the great body of 
the British army from Brussels changed the aspect of the combat 
.of Quatre Bras, the squadrons among which Regulus rode showed 
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the greatest activity in retreating before the French, and were 
dislodged from one post and another which they occupied with 
perfect alacrity on their part. Their movements were only checked 
by the advance of the British in their rear. Thus forced to halt, 
the enemy’s cavalry (whose bloodthirsty obstinacy cannot be too 
severely reprehended) had at length an opportunity of coining 
to close quarters with the brave Belgians before them, who 
preferred to encounter the British rather than the French, and at 
once turning tail rode through the English regiments that wert? 
behind them, and scattered in all directions. The regiment, in 
fact, did not exist any more. It was nowhere. It had no head- 
quarters. Regulus found himself galloping many miles from the 
field of action, entirely alone ; and whither should he fly for refuge 
so naturally as to that kitchen and those faithful arms in which 
Pauline had so often w'elcomed him ? 

' At some ten o’clock the clinking of a sabre might have been 
heard up the stair of the house w'here the Osbornes occupied a storey 
in the continental fashion. A knock might have been heard at 
the kitchen door; and poor Pauline, come back from church, 
fainted almost with terror as she opened it and saw belore her 
her haggard hussar. He looked as pale as the midnight dragoon 
who came to disturb Leonora. Pauline would have scicami*d, but 
that her cry w’ould have called her masters, and disco\ered her 
friend. She stifled her scream, then, and leading her hero 
into the kitchen, gave him beer, and the choice bits from the dinner, 
which Jos had not had the heart to taste. The hussar showed 
he was no ghost by the prodigious quantity of flesh and beer 
which he devoured — and during the mouthfuls he told his tale 
of disaster. 

His regiment had performed prodigies of courage, and had 
withstood for a w’hile the onset of the whole French army. Bui 
they were overwhelmed at last, as w'as the wdiole British army 
by this time. Ney destroyed each regiment as it came up. Thii 
Belgians in vain interposed to prevent the butchery of the English. 
The Bruns>vickers were routed and had fled — their duke w;is killed. 
It w’as a general debacle. He sought to drown his sorrow for the 
defeat in floods of beer. 

Isidor, w’ho had come into the kitchen, hearjJ the conversation, 
and rushed out to inform his master. 

“ It is all over,” he shrieked to Jos. “ Mifcr duke is a prisoner ; 
the Duke of Brunswick is killed ; the British army is in full 
flight ; there is only one man e.scaped, and he is in the kitchen 
now — come and hear him.” So Jos tottered into that apartment 
where Regulus still sat on the kitchen-table, and clung fast to his 
flagon of beer. In the best French which he could muster, and 
which was in sooth of a very ungrammatical sort, Jos bc*soughl 
the hussar to tell his tale. The disasters deepened as Regulus 
spoke. He was the only man of his regiment not slain on the field. 
He had seen the Duke of Brunswick fall, the black hussars fly, 
the Ecossais pounded down by the cannon. 

“ And the — th ? ” gasped Jos. 

“Cut in pieces,” said the hussar— upon which Pauline crying 

out, “ O my mistress, wia tonne peiiie da«ie.” went off fairly into 

hysterics, and filled the house with her screams. 
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Wild with terror, Mr. Sedley knew not how or where to seek for 
safety. He rushed from the kitchen back to the slttincr-room, and 
cast an appealini; look at Amelia’s door, which Mrs. O’Dowd had 
closed and locked in his face ; but he remembered how scornfully the 
latter had received him, and after pausing and listening for a brief 
space at the door, he left it, and resolved to go into the street, for 
the first time that day. So, seizing a candle, he looked about for 
his gold-laced cap, and found it lying in its usual place, on a 
gonsole-table, in the ante-room, placed before a mirror at which 
Jos used to coquet, always giving his side-locks a twirl, and his 
cap the proper cock over his eye, before he went forth to make 
appearance in public. Such is the force of habit, that even in the 
midst of his terror he began mechanically to twiddle with his 
hair, and arrange the cock of his hat. Then he looked amazed 
at the pale face in the glass before him, and especially at his 
mustachios, which had attained a rich growth in the course of, 
near seven weeks, since they had come into the world. “They will 
mistake me for a military man,” thought he, remembering Isidor’s 
warning, as to the massacre with 'which all the defeated British 
army was threatened ; and staggering back to his bedchamber, 
he began wildly pulling the hell w'hich summoned his valet. 

Isidor answered that summons. Jos had sunk in a chair — 
he had torn off his neckcloths, and turned down his collars, and 
was sitting wdth both his hands lifted to his throat. 

Coupez-moiy Isidor,” shouted he ; “r/'/e.' Coupez-moi 
Isidor thought for a moment he had gone mad, and that he 
wished his valet to cut his throat. 

Les moustaches '' gasped Jos; ** les viousi aches — coupy^ rasy^ 
znteT' — his French was of this sort — voluble, as we have said, but 
not remarkable for grammar. 

Isidor swept off the mustachios in no time with the razor, 
and heard wdth inexpressible delight his master’s orders that he 
sliould fetch a hat and a plain coat. “ Ae party ploo — habit militair 
—bonny — donny a voo, prenny dehors — were Jos’s words — the coat 
and cap w’^ere at last his proj)erty. 

This gift being made, Jos selected a plain black coat and 
w'aistcoat from his stock, and put on a large white neckcloth, 
and a plain beaver. If he could have got a shovel-hat he W'ould 
have w(yrn it. it w’as, you would have fancied he was a 

flourishing, large parson of the Churcli of England. 

“ Ve/uiy maintenonpf^" he continued, sweevy — ally — party — dong^ 
la roo.*' And so having said, he plunged swiftly down the stairs 
of the house, and passed into the street. 

Although Regulus had vowed that he was the only man of 
his regiment or of the allied army, almost, who had escaped being 
cut to pieces by Ney, it appeared that his statement was incorrect, 
and that a good number more of the supposed victims had 
survived the massacre. Many scores of Regulus’s comrades had 
found their way back to Brussels, and — all agreeing that they 
had run axt ay — filled the wdiole town with an idea of the defeat of 
the allies, I'he arrival of (he French was expected hourly ; the panic 
continued, and preparations for flight went on everywhere. “No 
horses I ” ihoilght Jos, in terror. He made Isidor inquire of scores 
of .persons, whether they had any to lend or sell, and his heart 
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sank within him, at the neg^ative answers returned everywhere. 
Should he take the journey on foot? Even fear could not render 
that ponderous body so active. 

Almost all the hotels occupied by the Enjjlish in Brussels faced 
the Parc, and Jos wandered irresolutely about in this quarter, 
with crowds of other people, oppressed as he was by fear and 
curiosity. Some families he saw more happy than himself, having 
discovered a team of horses, and rattling through the streets in 
retreat; others again there were whose case was like his own, 
and who could not for any bribes or entreaties procure the 
necessary means of flight. Amongst these would-be fugitives, Jos 
remarked the Lady Bareacres and her daughter, who sat in their 
carriage in the porte-cochere of their hotel, all their imperials packed, 
and the only drawback to whose flight was the same want of 
motive power which kept Jos stationary. 

« Rebecca Crawley occupied apartments in this hotel ; and had 
belore this period had sundry hostile meetings with the ladies of the 
Bareacres family. My Lady Bareacres cut Mrs, Crawley on the 
stairs when they met by chance ; and, in all places where the latter’s 
name was mentioned, spoke perseveringly ill of her neighbour. 
The countess was shocked at the familiarity of General Tulto with 
the aide-de-camp’s wife. The Lady Blanche avoided her as if she 
had been an infectious disease. Only the earl himself kept up a sly 
occasional acquaintance with her, when out of the jurisdiction of his 
ladies. 

Rebecca had her revenge now upon these insolent enemies. 
It became known in the hotel that Captain Crawlev's horses had 
been left behind ; and when the panic began, Ladv Bareacres con- 
descended to send her maid to the captain's wife wi’th her ladyship’s 
compliments, and a desire to know the price of .Mrs. Crawley’s 
horses. Mrs. Crawley returned a note witli her comj)Iimenls, and 
an intimation that it was not her custom to transact business with 
ladies* maids. 


This curt reply brought the earl in person to Becky's apartment ; 
but he could get no more suert-ss than the first ambassador. 
“Send a lady’s-ma'.d to wie.'” Mrs. Crawley cried in great anger; 
“why didn’t my Lady Bareacies tell me to go and saddle the 
horses ! Is it her ladyship that wants to escape, or her ladyship’s 
femme de chambre?'' And this was all the aiAwer that the earl 
bore back to his countess. 


^Vhat wdll not necessity do? The countess herself actually came 
to wait upon Mrs. Crawley on the failure of her second envo^'. She 
^treated her to name her own price ; she even offered to invite 
Kecky to Bareacres house, if the latter would but give her the 
means of returning to tliat residence. Mrs. Crawley sneered at her. 

1 dont w'ant to be wailed on by bailiffs in liverv,” she said; 
will never get back though most probably — at least not you 
and your diamonds together. The French will ha\ e those. They 
wiU be here m two hours, and 1 shall be half-way t^ Ghent by 
that time. 1 would not sell you my horses, no, not lor the two 
largest diamonds that your ladyshio wore -o i • " i i 

Bareacres tre„,bl.-d witlf rag, and lermr The -..n , 

se«ed inio her habit, and s,-creied in mv lord’ ""t 

b«... “w.™., u. dtacd. „ 
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have the horses, ** she said. Rebecca laughed in her face. The 
infuriated countess went below, and sat in her carriage ; her maid, 
her courier, and her husband were sent once more tlirough the 
town, each to look for csiUie ; and woe betide those who came last I 
Her ladyship was resolved on departing the very instant the horses 
arrived from any quarter — with her husband or without him. 

Rebecca had the pleasure of seeing her ladyship in the horseless 
carriage, and keeping her eyes fixed upon her, and bewailing in 
tlie loudest tone of voice, the countess’s perplexities. “Not to 
be able to get horses!” she said, “and to have all those diamonds 
S'*wed into the carriage cushions ! What a prize it will be for 
the Krcnch when they come ! — the carriage and the diamonds 
1 mean ; not the lady !” She gave this information to the landlord, 
to the servants, to the guests, and the innumerable stragglers 
about the courtyard. Lady Lareacres could liave shot her trom 
the can iage window. • 

It was while enjoying the humiliation of her enemy that Rebecca 
caught sight of Jos, wlu) made towards her direc’ly he perceived her. 

That .iltered, Inglitened, fat l.ice told his secret well enough. 
He too, wanted to tly. and was on the look-out for the means of 
escape. “ / shall buy iiiy horses,” thought Rebecca, “and I’ll 
ride the mare.” 

Jos walk'd up to his fn«‘nd, and put the question for the 
hundredth fiine d.aing the [>asi Hour, “Did she know where horses 
W'ere :t) he had ? ” 

“ Wli.it, iw/ llv?” said Rebecca, with a laugh. “1 thought 
you were the chainplini ol all llie ladies, Mr. Sedley.” 

“ I — I’m not a luliltaiy man.” gasped he. 

“And .\melia? — WMio is to protect that poor little sister of yours,” 
asked Rt In-cea. “You surely would not d<*serl her?” 

“Wh.it good can I dti her, suppose— suppose the enemy arrive?” 
|os answered. “They'D spare the women; hut my man tells me 
taat they have taken an oath to give no quarter to the men — the 
dastardly cowards.” 

“ Horrid !” cried Rebecca, enihying his perplexity. 

“ l>e.>.ides, 1 don’t want to desert her,” cried the brother. “She 
shiiv'f be desertt d. There is a scat for her in my carriage, and 
one for you, dear Mrs. Crawley, if you will come and if we can get 
hoi.ses,” sighed he? 

“ I have two to scll,i’ the lady said. Jos could have flung himself 
into her arms at tlie news. “Get the carriage, Isidor,” he cried; 
“ wi 've louiid them — we have found them.” 

“ M y hors«*s tiever were in harness,” added the lady. “ Bui finch 
would kick the can iage to pieces, if you put him in the traces.” 

“ But lie is quiet to ride? ” a^ked the civilian. 

“As quiet as a lamb and as fast as a hare,” answered Rebecca. 

“Do you think he is up to my weight?” Jos said. He was 
.'ilready on his hack, in iin.'igination, without ever so much as a 
ihor.giil foi# poor Amelia. What person who loved a horse-specula- 
liun could resist such a tempiaiion? 

In reply, Rebecca asked Iiim to come into her room, whither 
h'' foil )wed Jier quite breathless to conclude tin* bargain. Jos 
SI M-)m spent a haD-hour in his life which cost him so much money, 
'vebrrca, measuring the value of the goods which she had for s.ile 
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by Jos’s eagerness to purchase, as well as by the scarcity of the 
article, put upon her horst^s a price so prodigious as to make even 
the civilian draw back. “She would sell both or neither,” she said 
resolutely. Rawdon had ordered her not to part with tliem for a 
price less than that which she specified. Lord Bareacres below 
would give her the same money — and with all her love and regard 
for the Sedley family, her dear Mr. Joseph must conceive that poor 
people must live — nobody, in a word, could be more affectionate, 
but more firm about the matter of business. 

Jos ended by agreeing, as might be expected of him. The sum 
he had to give her was so large that he w^as obliged to ask \or 
lime ; so large as to be a little fortune to Rebecca, who rapidly 
calculated that with this sum, and the sale of the residue of 
Rawdon’s effects, and her pension as a widow should he iail, she 
would now be absolutely independent of the world, and might 
, look her weeds steadily in the face. 

Ojice or twice in the day she certainly had herself thought about 
flying. But her reason gave her better counsel. “Suppose the 
French do come,” thought Beck)% “ what can they do to a poor 
oflicer’s widow' ? Bah ! the times of sacks and sicg<‘S are over. 
We shall be let to go home quietly, or 1 may live pleasantly abroad 
with a snug little income.” 

Meanwhile Jos and Isidor w'ent off to the stables to inspect 
the newly-purchased cattle. Jos bade his man saddle the horses 
at once. He would ride away that very night, that very hour. 
And he left the valet busy in getting the horses ready, and w'ent 
homeward.s himself to prepare for his departure. It must be secret. 
He wmuld go to liis chamber by ilie back entrance. He did not 
care to face Mrs. O’Dowd and Amelia, and own to them that he 
was about to run. 


By the lime Jos’s bargain with Rebecca W'as completed and his 
horses had been visited and examined, it w'as almost morning 
once more. But though midnight was long past, there was no 
rest for the city ; the people were up, the lights in the houses flamed, 
crowds wore still about the docts, and the slr(‘ets were busy. 
Rumours of various natures went still from mouth to mouth ; one 


report averred that the Prussians had been utterly defeated ; anotlier 
that it was the English who had been attacked and conquered ; 
a third that the latter had held their ground. •This last rumour 
gradually got strength. No Frenchmen had uiade their ap|)earance. 
Stragglers had come in from the army bringing reports more .md 
more favourable : at last an aide-de-camp actually reached Brussel 
W'lth despatches for the commandant ot the place, who placanicd 
presently ihroiigli Die town an official announcement of the success 
of the allies at Quartre Bras, and the entire repulse of the h'lendi 
under Ney after a six hours’ battle. The aide-de-camp miisi h- . 
arrived sometime wliile Jos and Rebecca w'ere making their haicVn 
together or the latter was inspecting his purchase. When iv 
reached his own hmel, he found a score of its numerous .inh.D>itants 
^i»i»t^oursjng of the news ; there was no doubt as \n 
Its truth. And he went up to communicate it to the ladies iindcr 
his charge. He did not lliirik it was necessary to Wll them iauv 
he had intended to take leave of (hem, liow he/had bought lioisU 
and what a price he had paid for them, ^ 'ioiscs. 
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But success or defeat w«as a minor matter to them, who had 
only thought for llie safely of those they loved. Aim-lia at the 
news of the victory, became still more agitated even than before. 
She was for going that moment to the army. She besought her 
brother with tears to conduct licr thither. Her doubts and terrors 
reached their paroxysm ; and the poor girl, who for many hours had 
been plunged into stupor, raved and ran hither and thither in 
hysteric insanity— a piteous sight. No man writhing in pain on 
hard-fought field fifteen miles olT, where lay, after their 
struggles, so many of the brave— no man suffered more keenly, 
than this j)oor harmless victim of the war. Jos could not bear 
the sight of her pain. He left his sister in the charge of her stouter 
female companion, and descended once more to the threshold of 
the hotel, wdiere everybody still lingered, and talked, and waited 
for more news. 

It grew to be broad daylight as they stood here, and fresh* 
news began to arrive from the war, brought by men who had been 
actors in the scene. Wagons and long country carts laden with 
wounded came rolling into the town ; ghastly groans came from 
within them, and haggard faces looked up sadly from out of the 
straw. Jos Scdley was looking at one of these carriages with a 
painful curioMity — the moans of tlie people within were frightful — 
the wearied horses could hardly pull the cart. “Stop, stop!” 
a feeble voice cried from the straw, and the carriage stopped opposite 
Mr. Sed ley’s hotel. 

“It is George, I know it is!” cried Amelia, rushing in a 
rnomein to the balcony, with a pallid face and loose fiowing 
hair. It was not George, however, but it was the next best thing; 
it was news of him. 

It was poor Tom Stubble, who had marched out of Brussels 
so gallantly twenty-four hours before, bearing the colours of the 
regiment, which he had defended very gallantly upon the field. 
A French lancer had speared the young ensign in the leg, who fell, 
still bravely holding to his flag. At the conclusion of the engage- 
ment, a place had been found tor the poor boy in a cart, and he had 
been brought back to Brussels. 

“Mr. S'*(lley, Mr. Sedley!” cried the boy faintly, and Jos came 
up almost frightenejjl at the appeal. He had not at first distinguished 
who it vvas that called him. 

Little Tom Stubble ilield out his hot and feeble hand. “I’m to 
be taken in here,” he said. “Osborne — and — and Dobbin said I 
was ; and you are to give the man two napoleons ; my mother 
will pay you.” This young fellow’s thoughts, during the long 
feverish hours passed in the cart, had been wandering to his father’s 
parsonage which he had quitted only a few months before, and he 
had sometimes forgotten his pain in that delirium. 

The hotel was large, and the people kind, and all the inmates 
of the cart were taken in and placed on various couches. The 
young ensign was conveyed up stairs to Osborne’s quarters. 
. Amelia and the major’s wife had rushed down to him, when ihe 
latt<‘r had recognised him from the balcony. You may fancy the 
feelings of these women when they were told that the day was 
over and both their husbands were safe; in what mute rapture 
.Amelia fell on her good friend’s neck, and embraced her ; in what 
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a grateful passion of prayf'rs she fell on her knees, and ihanUed llie 
Power A\hich had saved her liiisband. , . , 

Our young lady, in her fevered and nervous condition, coula 
have had no more salutary medicine prescribed for her by iiny 
physician than that which chance put in her way. She and Mrs. 
O’Dowd watched incessantl}’ by the wounded lad, whose p.iins 
were very severe, and in the duty thus forced ui)on her, Ann-.ia 
had not time to brood over her personal anxieties, or to 
herself up to her own fears and forebodings after her wont. 1 w 
young patient told in his simple fashion the events oi the da\', and 
the action of our friends of the gallant — ih. They had suileied 
severely. They had lost very many officers and miai. 1 he n ajor s 
horse had been shot under him as tlie regiment charged, and 
they all thought that O’Dowd was gone, iind that Dohljln had 
got his majority, until on their return horn the charge to ihflr 
•old ground, the major was discovered sealed on Pvramus’.s cariM'^e, 
refreshing himself from a case-bottle. It w.is Captain ONborne 
that cut down the French lancer who had speared the en 'gn. 
Amelia turned so pale at the notion, that Mrs. O’D^avil slopped 
the young ensign in tlils sior}'. And ii was Captain Doobin wiio 
at the end of the day, though wrounded himself, toak u[> lls'' !ad 
in his aims and carried him to the surgeon, anu tiunue lo the 
cart which was to bring him back to l>i ussels. Anti it v. .t'' he 
who promised the driver two louis if he wt)uid make hi • wav 
to Mr. Sedley’s hotel in the city, and tell Mrs. Captain O‘'i>on;e 
that the action was over, and that her hushaiul was imi.inr .anl 
well. 

“Indeed, but he ha« a good heart that William Da-oln,” 
Mrs. O’Dowd said, “though he is always laughing at ne'.” 

Young Stubble vowed there was not such another officer i:, ilie 
army, and never ceased his praises of the senior c.ipi.sin, liis 
modesty, his kindness, and his admirable ci>o]ncss in iii< 

To these parts of the conversation, Amelia lent a ver\ dislmaed 
attention : it was only W’hcn George was spoken of lliai she li-.ten»-il, 
and when he was not mentioned she thought about him. 

In lending her patient, and in thinking of the wond'-rful e eijie.*, 
of the day before, her second day passed away not loo sIowIn witli 
Amelia. There was only one man in ll e arnjy for In r ; and a-> 
long as he w'as well, it must be owned that its movement'^ Ini -ie^ied 
her little. All the reports which Jos brought from the sIhm is f. II 
very vaguely on her ears; though they were sulhcient to iti\(* that 
timorous gentleman, and many other people then in Brussi 1?,, every 
discjuiet. The French had been repulsed, C(*rlainly, but ll was aiit i 
a severe and doubtful struggle, and with only "a divisiun of the 
French army. The emperor, with the main body, was a wav at 
Ligny, where he liad utterly annihilated the Priis-iaiis, and was 
iMiW free lo bring bis whole force lo bear upon ih«* aili s. 'I ln 
Duke of W(dlington was retreating upon the caj)lia!, and a gi' .at 
battle must be fought under its w^alls prob;*bly, of \vlf.< h*ilie r iiant es 
were more than doubtful. The Duke of Wellington had but twnitv 
thousand British troops on wdiom he could rc*iy, for the (ieimans 
were raw militia, tlie Belgians disalfected ; and wiih this h.mdlul 
his Grace had lo resist a liuiidred-and-lifly thousand men that had 
U'oken into Belgium under Napoleon. Under Napoleon I Whal 
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warrior was there, however famous and skilful, that could fight at 
odds with him ? 

Jos thought of all these things and trembled. So did all the rest 
of Brussels — where people felt that the fight of the day before was 
but tlie prelude to the greater combat which was imminent. One 
of the armies opposed to the emperor was scattered to the winds 
already. The few English that could be brought to resist him 
would perish at their posts, and the conqueror would pass over their 
bbdies into the city. Woe be to those whom he found there ! 
Addi esses were prepared, public functionaries assembled and 
deL-ated secretly, apartments were got ready, and tricoloured 
banners and triumphal emblems manufactured, to welcome the 
ariival of his Majesty the Emperor and King. 

I'lie emigration still continued, and wherever families could find 
means of departure, they fled. When Jos, on the afternoon of the 
17111 of June, went to Rebecca’s hotel, he found that the great 
B:n*i‘acres's carriage had at length rolled away from the porte- 
cochcre. The earl had procured a pair of horses somediow, in spite 
of Mrs. Crawley, and was rolling on the road to Client. Louis 
the Desired was getting ready his portmanteau in that city, too. 
It seemed as if misfortune was never tired of worrying into motion 
tliat unwieldy exile. 

Jos felt that the delay of yesterday had been only a respite, 
aiivl that his dearly bought horses must of a surety be put into 
nquisiiion. His agonies w^ere very severe all this day. As long 
as there was an faiglish army between Brussels and Napoleon, 
there was no n<;( d of immediate flight ; but he had his horses 
brought from their distant stables to the stables in the courtyard 
of the hotel where he lived, so that they might be under his own 
eyes, and beyond the risk of violent abduction. Isidor watched 
the stal}le-(K)or constantly, and had the horses saddled, to be ready 
for the strut. He longed intensely for that event. 

Alter the reci'piion of the previous day, Rebecca did not care 
to come li-'.ir her dear Amelia. , She clipped the bouquet which 
George had brought her, and gave fresh water to the flowers, and 
read over the letter which he had sent her. “Poor wretch,” she 
said, twirling round the little bit of paper in her fingers, “ how I 
could ciusli her wi^i this ! — and it is for a thing like this that she 
must bn^'ik her heart, forsooth — for a man who is stupid — a cox- 
comb— and who does flol care for her. My poor good Rawdon is 
worth ten of this creatiue.” And then she fell to thinking what 
she should do if— if anything happened to poor good Rawdon, 
anil what a great piece of luck it was that he had left his horses 
behind. 

In the cour^Je of this day, too, Mrs. Crawley, who saw not 
without anger the Bareacres party drive olT, bethought her of the 
pM'i auiion which the countess had taken, and did a little needlework 
lor her own advantage; she stitched away the major part of her 
trinkets, bilfs, and bank-notes about her person, and so prepared, 
• was ready for any event — to fly if she thought fit, or to stay and 
welcome the conqueror, were he Englishman or Frenchman. And 
I am not sure that she did not dream that night of becoming 
a duchess and Madame la Marechale, wliile Rawdon wrapped 
in his cloak, and making his bivouac under the rain at Mount 
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Saint John, was thinking, with all the force of his heart, about 
the little wife whom he had left behind him. 

The next day was a Sunday. And Mrs. Major O’Dowd had the 
satisfaction of seeing both her patients refreshed in health and 
spirits by some rest which they had taken during the night. She 
herself had slept on a great chair in Amelia’s room, ready to wait 
upon her poor friend or the ensign, should either need her nursing. 
When morning came, this robust woman went back to the house 
where she and her major had their billet, and here performed dii 
elaborate and splendid toilette, befitting the day. And it is very 
possible that whilst alone in that chamber, which her husband 
had inhabited, and where his cap still lay on the pillow, and his 
cane stood in the corner, one prayer at least was sent up to 
Heaven for the welfare of the brave soldier, Michael O’Dowd. 

When she returned she brought her prayer-book with her, and 
her uncle the dean’s famous book of sermons, out of which she 
never failed to read every Sabbath ; not understanding all, haply, 
not pronouncing many of the words aright, which were long 
and abstruse — for the dean was a learned man, and loved long 
Latin words — but with great gravity, vast emphasis, and with 
tolerable correctness in the main. “ How often has my Mick 
listened to these sermons,” she thought, “and me reading in the 
cabin of a calm ! ” She proposed to resume this exercise on the 
present da)^ with Ainclia and the wounded ensign for a congrega- 
tion. The same service was read on that day in twenty thousand 
churches at the same hour ; an 1 millions of British men and 
women, on their knees, implored protection of the Father of all. 

They did not hear the noise which disturbed our little congregation 
at Brussels. Much louder than that wdiich had interrupted them 
two days previously, as Mrs. O’Dowd was reading the service in 
her best voice, the cannon of Waterloo began to roar. 

When Jos heard that dreadful sound, he made up his mind that 
he w'Oiild bear this perpetual recurrence of terrors no longer, and 
would fly at once. He rushed ipto tlie sick man’s rooiii, where 
our three friends had paused in their prayers, and further inter- 
rupted them by a passionate appeal to Amelia. 

“ I can’t stand it any more, Emmy,” he said : “ I won’t stand it ; 
and you must come with me. 1 have bouglv a horse for you — 
never mind at what price — and y^ou must dress and come with me, 
and ride behind Isidor.” 

“ God forgive me, Mr. Sedley, but you are no better than a 
cow’ard,” Mrs. O’Dowd said, laying down the book. 

“I say come, Amelia,” the civilian went on; “never mind 
what she says ; why are w^e to stop here and be butchered by 
the Frenchmen ? ” 

“You forget the — th, my boy,” said the little Stubble, the 
wounded hero, from his bed; “and— and you won’t leave me. 
will you, Mrs. O’Dowd ? ” 

“No, my dear fellow,” said she, going up and kissuig tin? boy. 
“ No harm shall come to you w'hile / stand by. 1 don’t budge 
till I get the word from Mick. A pretty figure I’d be. wouldn’t 
I, stuck behind that chap on a pillion ?” 

This image made the young patient to burst out laughing 
in his bed, and even made Amelia smile. “1 don’t ask her,” 
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Jos shouted out, “ I don’t ask that — that Irishwoman, but you, 
Amelia ; once for all, will you come?” 

“Without my husband, Joseph?” Amelia said with a look of 
wonder, and gave her hand to the major’s wife. Jos’s patience 
was exhausted. 

“ Good-bye, then,” he said, shaking his fist in a rage, and 
slamming the door by which he retreated. And this time he really 
gave his order for march ; and mounted in the courtyard. Mrs. 
O’Dowd heard the clattering hoofs of the horses as they issued 
from the gate ; and looking on, made many scornful remarks on 
poor Joseph as he rode down the street with Isidor after him in 
the laced cap. The horses, which had not been exercised for 
some days, were lively, and sprang about the street. Jos, a 
clumsy and timid horseman, did not look to advantage in the 
saddle. “ Look at him, Amelia, dear, driving into the parlour 
window. Such a bull in a china-shop / never saw.” And presently 
the pair of riders disappeared at a canter down the street leading 
in the direction of the Ghent road : Mrs. O’Dowd pursuing them 
with a fire of sarcasm so long as they were in sight. 

All tiiat day from morning until past sunset, the cannon never 
ceased to roar. It was dark when the cannonading stopped all of 
a sudden. 

All of us have read of what occurred during that interval. The 
tale is in every Englishman’s mouth ; and you and 1, who were 
children when the great battle was w'on and lost, are never tired 
of hearing and recounting the history of that famous action. Us 
remembrance rankles still in the bosoms of millions of the country- 
men of those brave men who lost the day. They pant for an 
opportunity of revenging that humiliation : and if a contest, ending 
in a victory on their part, should ensue, elating them in their 
turn, and leaving its cursed legacy of hatred and rage behind 
to us, there is no end to the so-called glory and shame, and 
to the alternations of successful and unsuccessful murder, in 
which two high-spirited nations .might engage. Centuries hence, 
we Frenchmen and Englishmen might be boasting and killing 
each other still, carr3dng out bravely the devil’s code of 
honour. 

All our friends topk their share and fought like men in the great 
field. All di^iy long, whilst the women were praying ten miles 
away, the lines of thtf dauntless English infantry were receiving 
and repelling the furious charges of the French horsemen. Guns 
which were heard at Brussels were ploughing up their ranks, 
and comrades falling, and the resolute survivors closing in. 
Towards evening, the attack of the French, repeated and resisted 
so bravely, slackened in its fuiy. They had other foes besides 
the British to engage, or were preparing for a final onset. It came 
at last. The columns of the Imperial Guard marched up the 
hill of Saint Jean, at length and at once to sweep the English 
from the height which they had maintained all day, and spite of 
• all : unscared by the thunder of the artillery, which hurled death 
from the English line — the dark rolling column pressed on and 
up the hill. It seemed almost to crest the eminence, when it 
began to wave and falter. Then it stopped, still facing the shot. 
Then at last the English troops rushed from the post from which 
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no enemy had been able to dislodge them, and the Guard turned 
and fled. 

No more firing was hoard at Brussels — the pursuit rolled miles 
away. The darkness came down on the field and city, and Amelia 
was praying for George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a 
bullet through his heart. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

IN WHICH MISS CKAWLEY’s RELATIONS ARE V'LRY ANXIOUS 
ABOUT HER. 

The kind reader must please to remember — while the army is 
marching from Flanders, and, after its heroic actions there, is 
advancing to take the fortifications on the frontiers of France, 
previous to an occupation of that country — that there are a number 
of persons living peaceably in England who have to do with the 
history at present in hand, and must come in for their share of the 
chronicle. During the lime of these battles and dangers, old Miss 
Crawley was living at Brighton, very moderately moved by the 
great events that were ^oing on. The great events rendered the 
newspapers rather interesting, to be sure, and Briggs read out the 
Gaseite^ in which Rawdon Crav\ ley’s gallantry was mentioned with 
honour, and his promotion to be lieutenant-colonel was presently 
recorded. 

“What a pity that young man has taken such an irretrievable 
step in the world,” his aunt said; “with his rank and distinction 
he might have married a brewer’s daughter with a quarter of a 
million — like Miss Grains; or have looked to ally hiinstlf with 
the best families in England. He would have had my money some 
day or other ; or his cliildren would — for I’m not in a hurry to go, 
Miss Briggs, although you may be in a hurry to be rid of me ; 
and instead of that, he is a doomed pauper, with a dancing-girl for 
a wife.” 

“ Will my dear Miss Crawley not cast an eye of compassion upon 
the heroic soldier, whose name is inscribed in the annals of liis 
country’s glory?” said Miss Briggs, wlio was gyiatly excilid by the 
Waterloo pioceedings, and loved speaking romantically when there 
was an occasion. “Has not the captain — or the colonel as I may 
now style him — done deeds which make the name of Crawley 
illustrious ? ” 

“ Briggs, you arc a foul,” said Miss Cra^Jey : “Colonel Crawley 
has dragged the name of Crawley througl the mud, Miss Biiggs. 
Marry a drawing-master’s daughter, indeed ! — marry a dame de 
compag^iie — for she was no better, Briggs ; no, she was just 
what you are — only younger, and a great deal prettier and 
cleverer. Were you an accomplice of that abandoned wretch, 1 
wonder, of whose vile arts he became a victim, and cIV whom you 
used to be such an admirer? Yes, I dare say you were an ac- 
complice. But you will find yourself disappointed in my will, 1 can 
tell you: and you will Iiave the goodness to write to Mr. Waxy, 
and say that I de.sire to see him immediately.” Miss Crawley was 
now in the habit of writing to Mr. Waxy, her solicitor, almost every. 
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day Jn the week, for her arrang-ements respecting her property were 
all revoked, and her perplexity was great as to the future disposition 
of her money. 

The spinster had, however, rallied considerably ; as 'was proved 
by the increased vigour and frequency of her sarcasms upon 
Miss Briggs, all wliich attacks the poor companion bore with 
meekness, with cowardice, with a resignation that was half 
generous, and half liypocritJC;il — with the slavish submission, in a 
\\t>rd, that women of her disposition and station are compelled to 
show. Who has not seen how women bully women ? What 
toslLircfs have men to endure comparable to those daily-repeated 
shafts of scorn and cruelty wdth which poor women are riddled 
by the tyrants of their sex? Poor victims! But we are starting 
from our proposition, which is, that Miss Crawley was always par- 
ticularly annoying and savage wdien she was rallying from illness 
— as tliey say wounds tingle most when they are about to heal. 

While thus approaching, as all hoped, to convalescence, Mii-s 
Briggs was the only victim admitted into the presence of the 
invalid ; yet Miss Crawley’s relatives afar off did not forget their 
beloved kinswoman, and by a number of tokens, presents, and 
kind affectionate messages, strove to keep themselves alive in 
her recollection. 

In the first place, let us mention her nephew, Rawdon Crawley. 
A few weeks tifter the (amous tight of Waterloo, and after the Gazette 
had made known to her the promotion and gallantry of that dis- 
tinguished officer, the Dieppe packet brought over to Miss Crawler, 
at l^righlon, a box containing presents, and a dutiful letter, from 
the colonel her nephew. In the box were a pair of French epaulets, 
a Cross of the Legion of Honour, and the hilt of a sword — relics 
from the field of battle : and the letter described with a good 
deal of humour how the latter belonged to a commanding-officer 
ol the Guard, who having sworn that “the Guard died, but never 
surrendered, ” was taken prl>oncr the next minute by a private 
soldier, who broke the Frenchman’s sword with the butt of his 
musket, when Rawdon made fiimself master of the shattered 
weapon. As for ine cross and epauh-ts, they came from a colonel 
of I'Vench :avalry, who had fallen under the aide-de-camp’s arm in 
the battle ; and Rawdon Crawley did not know what belter to 
do with the spoils than to send them to his kindest and most affec- 
tionate old friend. Shotild he continue to write to her from Paris, 
whither the army was marching? He might be able to give her 
interesting news from that capital, and of some of Miss Crawley’s 
old friends of the emigiation, to whom she had shown so much 
kindness during their fii stress. 

The spinster caused Briggs to write back to the colonel a gracious 
and compllmenlary letter encouraging him to continue his cor- 
respondence. His first letltM* was so excessively lively and amusing 
that she should look with pleasure for its successors. — “Of course, 
1 know,” slift explained to Miss Briggs, “ that Rawdon could not 
•write such a good letter any more than you could, my poor 
Briggs, and that it is that clever little wretch of a Rebecca, who 
dictates every ’word to him; but that is no reason why my 
nephew slioLild not amuse me ; and so I wish to let him understand 
that I am in high good-humour.” 

V,F. R 
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I wonder whether she knew that it was not only Becky who 
the letters, but that Mrs. Rawdon actually took and sent uic 

trophies — wiiich she bouj^-lit for a few francs, froiii one o t le in- 
numerable pedlars, who immediately bef^^an to deal in relics o i 
war. The novelist, who knows every^thing, knows this also, lie 
this, however, as it may, Miss Crawley’s gracious reply giea y 
encouraged our young friends, Rawdon and his lady, who 
for the best from their aunt’s evidently pacified humour : and they 
took care to entertain her with many delighllul letters from 1 aris, 
whither, as Rawdon said, they had the good luck to go in th© 
track of the conqui^ring army. 

To the rector’s lady, who went off to tend her husband s broken 
collar-bone at the Rectory at Queen’s Crawley, the spinster s 
communications were by no me.'ins so gracious. Mrs. Bute, that 
brisk, managing, lively, imperious woman, had commitl'*d the most 
fatal of all errors with regard to her sistcr-in-Iaw. Slie had lu^t 
merely oppressed her and her household — she had bored Miss 
Crawley: and if poor Miss Briggs had been a woman of any spirit, 
she might have been made happy by the commission wliich her 
principal gave her, to write a letter to Mrs. Bute Crawley, saying 
that Miss Crawley’s health w^as greatly improved since Mrs. Bute 
had left her, and begging the latter on no account to put hiMself 
to trouble, or quit her family for Miss CiawUy’s sake. Tliis 
triumph over a lady who had been very haughty and cruel in her 
behaviour to Miss Briggs, would have rejoiced most women ; but 
the truth is, Briggs was a woman of no spirit at all, and the 
moment her enemy was discomfited she began to feel compassion 
in her favour. 

“How silly I was,” Mrs. Bute thought, and with reason, “ev(T 
to hint that I was coming, as I did, in that foolish letter when 
w^e sent Miss Crawley the guinea-fowls. 1 ought to have gone 
without a word to the poor dear doting old creaiure, and talcen 
her out of the hands of that ninny Briggs, and that harpy of a 
femme de ckambre. Oh I Bute, J3ute, why did you break your 
collar-bone ? ” 

Why, indeed? We have seen how Mrs. Bute, having the game 
in her hands, had really played her cards loo well. She had ruh‘d 
over Miss Crawley’s household utterly andf compdetcly, to be 
utterly and completely routed when a favourable opportunity lor 
rebellion came. She and her household, hdwever, considered that 
she had been the^ victim of horrible selfishness and treason, and 
that her sacrifices in Miss Crawley’s behalf had met with the most 
savage ingratitude. Rawdon’s promotion, and the honourable 
mention made of his name in the Gazette, filled this good Christian 
lady also with alarm. W’ould his a^nt relent towards him now 
that he was a colonel and a C.B. ? and would that odious Rebeeca 
once more get into favour? The rector’s wife WTOte a sermon lor 
her husband about the vanity of military glory and the prosperity 
of the wicked, which the worthy parson read in his best voice and 
without undersUnding one syllable of it. He had i\!|t Crawley 
for one of his auditors — Pitt, who had come with his two half- 
sisters, to church, which the old baronet could now by no means 
be brought to frequent. 

Since the departure of Becky Sharp, that old wretch had given 
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himself up entirely to his bad courses, to the fjreat scandal of the 
county and the mute horror of his son. The ribbons in Miss 
Ilorrocks’s cap became more splendid than ever. The polite families 
lied the Hall and its owner in terror. Sir Pitt went about tippling 
at his tenants* houses ; and drank rum-and->vater with the farmers 
at Mudbury and the neighbouring places on market-daj’S. He 
drove the family coach-and-four to Southampton with Miss fiorrocks 
inside ; and the county people expected, every week, as his son 
(hd in speechless agony, that his marriage with her would be 
announced in the provincial paper. It was indeed a rude burden 
for Mr. Crawley to bear. His eloquence was palsied at the 
missionary meetings, and other religious assemblies in the 
neighbourhood, where he had been in the habit of presiding, 
and of speaking for hours; for he felt, when he lose, that the 
audience said, “That is the son of the old reprobate Sir Pitt, wlio 
is very likely drinking at the public-house at this very moment.” ■ 
And once, w’hen he was speaking of the benighted condition of 
the king of Tirnbuctoo, and thi* number of his wives who were 
likewise in darkness, some lip'-y miscreant from the crowd asked, 
“How many is there at Qm-eii's Crawley, Young Squaretoes?” 
to the surprise of the platform, and the ruin of Mr. Pitt’s speech. 
And the two daughters of the house of the Queen’s Crawley would 
have been allowed to run utterly wild (for Sir Pitt swore that no 
gove'-ness should ever enter into his doors again), had not Mr. 
Crawley, by threatening the old gentleman, forced the latter to 
send tliem to school. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, whatever individual differences 
there might be between them all, Miss Crawley's dear nephews 
and nieces were unanimous in loving her and sending her tokens 
of r.lfection. Thus Mrs. Bute sent guinea-fowls, and some remark- 
ably tine caullrtowers, and a pretty purse or pin-cushion worked by 
her darling girls, who begged to keep a little place in the recollec- 
tion of their dear aunt, while Mr. Pitt sent peaches and grapes and 
venison from the Hall. The South.ampion coach used to carry 
these tokens of aff«*ctioii to M*ss Crawley at Brighton : it used 
sometimes lo convey Mr. Pitt thither loo — for his differences with 
Sir Pitt censed Mr. Crawley to absent himself a good deal from 
home now ; and besides, he had an attraction at Brighton in the 
person of the Lady Jane Sheepshanks, whose engagement to 
Mr. Crawley has bee#i formerly mentioned in this history. Her 
ladyship and her sisters lived at Brighton with their mamma, the 
Countess Southdown, that strong-minded woman so favourably 
known in the serious world. 

A few words ought to be said regarding her ladyship and her 
noble family, who are bound by ties of present and future relation- 
.ship to the house of Crawley. Respecting the chief of tlie 
Southdown family, Clement William, fourth earl of Southdown, 
little need be told, except that his lordship came into Parliament 
(as Lord Wolsey), under the auspices of Mr. Wilberforce, and for 
a time was a credit to his political sponsor, and decidedly a serious 
young man. But words cannot describe the feelings of his 
admirable mother, when she learned, very shortly after her noble 
husband’s demise, that her son was a member of several worldlv 
. clubs, had lost largely at play at Waltiers and the Cocoa Tree ; 
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that he had raised money on post-obits, and encumbered the family 
estate ; that he drove four-in-hand, and patronised the rinp^ ; and 
that he actually had an opera-box, where he entertained the most 
dangerous bachelor company. His name was only mentioned with 
groans in the dowager’s circle. 

The Lady Emily was her brother’s senior by many j’ears ; and 
took considerable rank in the serious world as author of some of 
the delightful tracts before mentioned, and of many hymns and 
spiritual pieces. A mature spinster, and having but laint ideas 
of marriage, her love for the blacks occupied almost all her feelings. 
It is to her, I believe, we owe that beautiful poem — 

Lead us to some sunny isle. 

Yonder in the western deep 
Where the skies for ever smile, 
r And the blacks for ever weep," etc. 

She had correspondences with clerical g» ntlein(*n i?i most of cMr 
East and West India possessions; and was secretly .iKat bed to the 
Reverend Silas Hornblower, who was tattooed in ilie South Sea 
Islands. 

.As for the Lady Jane, on whom, as it has been saiil, Mr. Pitt 
Crawley’s aiTection had been |)laced, she was gentle, bliisliing, 
sihnl, and timid. In spite of his falling away, she W(’pt for her 
brother, and was ejuite ashamed of loving him still. Even yet she 
u-^ed to >end him little hurried smuggled notes, and |)0[) them 
in the p^)'.t in privai**. The one dreadful secret winch weight d 
upon her liie was, that she and the old lioustdceeficr had been to 
pay Souilidown a furtive visit at his chambt'rs in tlie Albany; and 
found liim — oh, the n.aughty dear abandoned wretch! smoking a 
cigar, with a bottle ol Cura^'oa before him. Sin* admired her 
sister, she adored her mother, she thought Mr. Crawley the most 
delightful .and accomplished of men, after Southdown, that fallen 
angel : and her mamma and sister, who were ladies of the most 
superior sort, managed everything* for her, and regarded her with 
that amiable pity, of which your realiy superior woman always 
has such a share to give away. Her mamma ordered her dresses, 
her books, her bonnets, and her ideas for her. She was made to 
take pony-riding, or piano-e.xercise, or any oflier sort of hodilv 
medicament, according as my Lady .Soiithjown -^aw meet ; and 
her lacJyshlp would have kept her daughter in pinafores up to hvr 
present age of six-and-twcni y, but that they were thrown olT when 
I.adv Jane was presented to Queen Charlotte. 

When these ladies first came to their house in Brighton, it was 
to them alone that Mr. Crawley paid his personal visits, contenting 
himself by leaviiig a card at his aunt’s house, and making a 
modest inquiry of Mr. Bowls or his assistant footman, with re'-pect 
to the health of the invalid. When he met Miss Briggs coining 
hfiim; from the library with a cargo of novels undA* her ainl, 
Mr. Crawley blushed in a mariner quite unusual to him, as lie 
stepped fiirward and shook Miss Crawley’s companion by tin* hand. 
He introduced Miss Briggs to l\ic lady with whom* he happi-ned 
to be walking, the Lady Jane Sheepshanks, saying, “ Lady Jane, 
ot^rmit me to introduce to you my aunt’s kindest IViend and most 
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affectionate companion, Miss whom you know under 

another title, as authoress of the delightful ‘ Lyrics of the Heart,* 
of which you are so fond.” Lady Jane blushed loo as she held 
out a kind little hand to Miss Briggs, and said somelliinij very 
civil and incoherent about mamma, and proposing to call on Miss 
Crawley, and being glad to be made known to the friends and 
relatives of Mr. Crawley; and with soft dove-like ey(;s saliite^d 
Miss Briggs as they separated, while Pitt Crawley treated her to 
a protound courtly bow, such as he had used to H.H. the 
Dijcliess of Pumpernickel, when he was attacli6 at that court. 

Tlie artful diplomatist and disciple of the Machiavellian Binkie I 
It w'as he who had given Lady Jane that copy of poor Briggs’s 
early poems, which he remembered to have seen at Queen’s 
Crawley, with a dedication from the poetess to his father’s late 
wife ; and he brought the volume with him to Brighton, reading 
it in the Southampton coach, and marking it with his own * 
pencil, before he presented it to the gentle Lady Jane. 

It was he, too, who laid before Lady Southdow-n the great 
advantages which might occur from an intimacy between her 
family and Miss Crawley — advantages both worldly and spiritual, 
he said : for Miss Crawley was now quite alone ; the monstrous 
dissipation and alliance ot his brother Rawdon had estranged her 
alfcetions from that reprobate young man ; the greedy tyranny 
and avarice of Mrs. Bute Crawley liad caused tlie old lady to 
revolt against the exorbitant pretensions of that part of the 
family ; and though he himself had held off all his life from 
cultivating Miss Crawley’s friendship, with perhaps an improper 
pride, he thought now that every becoming means should be 
taken, both to save her soul from perdition, and to secure her 
fortune to himself as the head of the house of Crawley. 

The strong-minded Lady Southdown quite agreed in both pro- 
posals of her son-in-law, and was for converting Miss Crawley off 
hand. At her own home, both at Southdown and at Trottermore 
Castle, this tall and awful missionary of the truth rode about the 
country in her barouche with outriders, launched packets ol tracts 
among the cottagers and tenants, and w^ould order Gaffer Jones 
to be converted, as she would order Goody Hicks to take a James’s 
powder, without apf)eal, resi'^tance, or benefit of clergy. My Lord 
Southdown, her late husband, an epileptic and simple-minded 
nobleman, was in ilu^ habit of approving of everything which his 
Matilda did and thuught ; so that whatever changes her own belie! 
might uniiergu (and it accommodated itself to a prodigious variety 
of opinion, taken from all sorts of doctors among the Dissenters), 
she had not the least scruple in ordering all her tenants and 
inferiors to lullow and believe after her. Thus, whether she 
received the Reverend Saunders McNitre the Scotch divine ; or 
the Reverend Luke Waters the mild Wesleyan ; or the Reverend 
Giles Jowlj^ the illuminated cobbler who dubbed himself rewrend 
as Napoleon crowned himself emperor — the household, children, 
tenantry of my Lady Southdown were expected to go down on 
their knees with her ladyship, and say amen to the prayers of 
either doctor.’ During these exercises old Southdown, on account 
of nis invalid condition, was allowed to sit in his own room, 
* and have negus and the paper read to him. Lady Jane was the 
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old earl’s favourite daughter, and tended him and loved him 
sincerely; as for Lady Emily, the authoress of the “Washerwoman 
of Finchley Common,*’ her denunciation of future punishments (at 
this period, for her opinions modified afterwards) were so awlul 
that they used to frighten the timid old gentleman her father, 
and the physicians declared his fits always occurred after one of 
her ladyship’s sermons. 

“ I will certainly call,” said Lady Southdown then, in reply to 
the exhortation of her daughter’s pritendUt Mr. Pitt Crawley. — 

Who is Miss Crawley’s medical man ? ” J 

Mr. Crawley mentioned the name of Mr. Creamer. 

“A most dangerous and ignorant practitioner, my dear Pitt. I 
have providentially been the means of removing him from several 
houses : though in one or two instances 1 did not arrive in time. 
I could not save poor dear General Glanders, who was dying 
• under the hands of that ignorant man — dying. He rallied a little 
under the Podgers’s Pills which I administered to him ; but alas 1 
it was too late. His death was delightful, however ; and his 
change was only for the better; Creamer, my dear Pitt, must 
leave your aunt.” 

Pitt expressed his perfect acquiescence. He too had been carried 
along by the energy of his noble kinswoman, and future mother-in- 
law. He had been made to accept Saunders McNitre, Luke Waters, 
Giles Jowls, Podgers’s Pills, Rodgers’s Pills, Pokey’s Elixir, every 
one of her ladyship’s remedies, spiritual or temporal. He nev t 
left her house without carrying re spectfully away with him piles 
of her cj^uack theology and medicine. O my dear brethn'ii and 
fellow-sojourners in Vanity Fair, which among you does not 
know and suffer under such benevolent despots? It is in vain 
you say to them, “ Dear madam, I took Podgers’s sj^ecific at your 
orders last year, and believe in it. Why, why am 1 to recant "and 
accept the Rodgers’s articles now ? ” There is no help for it ; the 
faithful proselytiser, if she cannot convince by argument, bursts 
into tears, and the recusant finds ,himsclf, at the end of the con- 
test, taking down the bolus, and saying, “Well, well, Rodgers’s 
be it.” 

“And as for her spiritual state,” continued the lady, “that of 
course must be looked to immediately; with (^reamer about her, 
she may go off any day : and in wdiat a condition, my dciar Pitt, in 
what a dreadful condition ! 1 will send the Iveverend Mr. Irons to 

her instantly. Jane, 'write a line to the Reverend Bartholomew 
Irons, in the third person, and say that I desire the pleasure of 
his company this evening at tea at half-past six. He is an awaken- 
ing man ; he ought to see Miss Crawley before she rests this night. 
And Emily, my love, get ready a packet of books for Miss Crawley. 
Put up ‘A Voice from the Flames,’ * A Trumpet-warning to Jericho,’ 
and the ‘ Flesh-pots Broken ; or, the Converted Cannibal.’” 

“And the ‘Washerwoman of Finchley Common,^ mamma,” 
said Lady Emily. “ It is as well to begin soothingly at first.” 

“Stop, my dear ladies,” said Pitt the diplomatist. “With 
every deference to the opinion of my beloved and respected Lady 
Southdown, 1 think it would be quite unadvisable ’to commence 
so early upon serious topics with Miss Crawley. Remember her 
delicate condition, and how little, how very little accustomed she 
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has hitherto been to considerations connected with her immortal 
welfare.” 

‘‘Can we then be^^in too early Pitt?” said Lady Emily, rising 
with six little books already in her hand. 

If you begin abruptly, you will frighten her altogether. I know 
my aunt’s worldly nature so well as to be fsure that any abrupt 
attempt at conversion will be the very worst means that can be 
employed for the welfare of that unfortunate lady. You will 
only frighten and annoy her. She will very likely fling the books 
away, and refuse all acquaintance with the givers.” 

“You are as worldly as Miss Crawley, Pitt,” said Lady Emily, 
tossing out of the room, with her books in her hand. 

“And I need not tell you, my dear Lady Southdown,” Pitt 
continued, in a low voice, and without heeding the interruption, 

“ how fatal a little want of gentleness and caution may be to any 
hopes which we may entertain with regard to the worldly possessions • 
of my aunt. Remember she has seventy thousand pounds ; think 
of her age, and her highly nervous and delicate condition : I 
know that she has destroyed the will which was made in my 
brother’s (Colonel Crawley’s) favour : it is by soothing that wounded 
spirit that we must lead it into the right path, and not by frighten- 
ing it ; and so I think you will agree with me that — that ” 

“Of course, of course,” Lady Southdown remarked. “Jane, 
my love, you need not send that note to Mr, Irons. If her health 
is such that discussions fatigue her, we will wait her amendment. 

1 will call upon Miss Crawley to-morrow.” 

“And if 1 might suggest, my sweet lady,” Pitt said in a 
bland tone, “it would be as well not to take our precious Emily, 
who is too enthusiastic ; but rather that you should be accompanied 
by our sweet and dear Lady Jane.” 

“ Most certainly, Emily would ruin everything,” Lady Southdown 
said ; and this time agreed to forego her usual practice, which was, 
as we have said, before she bore down personally upon any 
individual whom she proposed to subjugate, to fire in a quantity 
of tracts upon the mcmaced ftkrty (as a charge of the French 
was always preceded by a furious cannonade). Lady Southdown, 
we say, fo** the sake of the invalid’s health, or for the sake of her 
soul’s ultimate welfare, or for the sake of her money, agreed to 
temporise. * 

The next day the •great Southdown female family carriage, 
with the earl’s coronet and the lozenge (upon which the three 
lambs trottant argent upon the field vert of the Southdowns, were 
quartered wdth the sable on a bend or, three snulT-mulls gules, 
the cognisance of the house of Binkie), drove up in state to Miss 
Crawley’s door, and the tall serious footman handed in to Mr. 
Bowls her ladyship’s cards for Miss Crawdey, and one likewise 
for Miss Briggs. By way of compromise. Lady Emily sent in a 
packet in the evening for the latter lady, containing copies of the 
“Washerwoman,” and other mild and favourite tracts for Miss 
B.’s own perusal ; and a few for the servants’ hall, viz. : “Crumbs 
from the Pantry,” “The Frying-Pan and the Fire,” and “The 
Livery of Sin,” of a much stronger kind. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

JAMES CRAWLEY’S PIPE IS PUT OUT. 

The amiable behaviour of Mr. Crawley and Lady Jane’s kind 
reception of her, higlily flattered Miss Brigjjs, who was enabled 
to speak a good word for the latter, after the cards of the South- 
down family had been presented to Miss Crawley. A countess’s 
card left personally too for her, Briggs, was not a little pleasing to 
the poor friendless companion. “What could Lady Southdown 
mean by leaving a card upon j^ou, 1 wonder, Miss Briggs?” 
said the republican Miss Crawley; upon which the companion 
meekly said “that she hoped there could be no harm in a lady of 
rank taking notice of a poor gentlew’oman,” and she put aw\ay this 
f card in her work-box amongst her most cherished personal treasures. 
Furthermore, Miss Briggs explained how she had met Mr. Crawley 
walking with his cousin and long-afiianced bride the day before : 
and she told how kind and gentle-looking the lady was, and what 
a plain, not to say common, dress she had, all the articles of which, 
from the bonnet down to the boots, she described and estimated with 
female accuracy. 

Miss Crawley allowed Briggs to prattle on without interrupting 
her too much. As she got well, she was pining for society, 
Mr. Creamer, her medical man, w*ould not hear of her returning to 
her old haunts and dissipation in London. The old spinster was 
too glad to find any companionship at Brighton, and not only 
were the cards acknowledged the veiy next day, but Pitt Crawley 
W'as graciously invited to come and see his aunt. He came 
bringing with him Lady Southdown and her daughter. The 
dowager did not say a word about the state of Miss Crawley’s 
soul ; but talked with much discretion about the w'eather ; about the 
war and the downfall of the monster Bonaparte ; and above all, 
about doctors, quacks, and the particular merits of Dr. Podgers, 
wdiom she then patronised. 

During their interview Pitt Crawley made a great stroke, and one 
which showed that, had his diplomatic career not been blighted 
by early neglect, he might have risen to a hij^i rank in his pro- 
fession. When the Countess Dowager of Southdown fell foul of the 
Corsican upstart, as the fashion was in those <days, and showed that 
he was a monster stained with every conceivable crime, a coward 
and a tyrant not fit to live, one whose fall was predicted, etc., Pitt 
Crawley suddenly took up the cudgels in favour of the man of 
Destiny. He described the First Consul as he saw him at Paris 
at the Peace of Amiens ; when he, Pitt Crawley, had the gratification 
of making the acquaintance of the great and good Mr. Fox, a states- 
man whom, however much he might diller with him, it was 
impossible not to admire fervently — a statesman who had always 
had the highest opinion of the Emperor Napoleon. And he spoke 
in terms of the strongest indignation of the faithless conduct of the 
allies towards this dethroned monarch, who, after giving himself 
generously up to their mercy, was consigned to an’ ignoble and 
cruel banishment, while a bigoted Popish rabble was tyrannising 
over France in his stead. 
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This orthodox horror of Romish superstition saved Pitt Crawley 
in Lady Southdown’s opinion, whilst his admiration for Fox and 
Napoleon raised him immeasurably in Miss Crawley’s eyes. Her 
friendship with that defunct British statesman was mentioned when 
we first introduced her in this history. A true Whig, Miss Crawley 
had been in opposition all through the war, and though, to be sure, 
the downfall of the emperor did not very much agitate the old lady, 
or his ill-treatment tend to shorten her life or natural rest, yet Pitt 
spoke to her heart when he lauded both her idols; and by that 
single speech made immense progress in her favour. 

“ And what do you think, my dear?” Miss Crawley said to the 
young lady, for whom she had taken a liking at first sight, as she 
always did for pretty and modest young people ; though it must be 
owned her afTections cooled as rapidly as they rose. 

Lady Jane blushed very much, and said ** that she did not under- 
stand politics, which she left to wiser heads than hers ; but though ** 
mamma was, no doubt, correct, Mr. Crawley had spoken beauti- 
fully.” And when the ladies were retiring at the conclusion of their 
visit. Miss Crawley hoped '*Lady Southdown would be so kind as 
to send her Lady Jane sometimes, if she could be spared to come 
down and console a poor, sick, lonely old woman.” This promise was 
graciousl}' accorded, and they separated upon great terms of amity. 

“ Don’t let Lady Southdown come again, Pitt,” said the old lady. 

’’ Slie is stupid and pompous like all your mother’s family, whom 
I never could endure. But bring that nice, good-natured little Lady 
Jane as often as ev(’r you please.” Pitt promised that he would do 
so. He did not tell the Countess of Southdown what opinion 
his aunt had iorined of her ladyship, who, on the contrary, thought 
that she had made a most delightful and majestic impression on 
Miss Crawdey. 

And so, nothing loth to comfort a sick lady, and perhaps not sorry 
in h(*r heart to be freed now and again from the dreary spouting 
of the Reverend Bartholomew Irons, and the serious toadies who 
gatliered round the footstool of the pompous countess, her mamma, 
Lady Jane became a pretty const'int visitor to Miss Crawley, accom- 
panied her in her drives, and solaced many of her evenings. She 
was so naturally good and soft, that even Firkin was not jealous 
of her ; and the ge^itle Briggs thought her friend was less cruel to 
her, when kind Lady Jane was by. Towards her ladyship Miss 
Crawley’s manners wwre charming. The old spinster told her a 
thousand anecdotes about her youth, talking to her in a very 
different strain from that in which she had been accustomed to 
convtirse with the godless little Rebecca ; for there was that in Lady 
Jane’s innocence which rendered light talking impertinence before 
her and Miss Crawley was too much of a gentlewoman to offend 
such purity. The young lady herself had never received kindness 
except from this old spinster, and her brother and father ; and 
she repaid Miss Crawley’s engouement by artless sweetness and 
friendship. * 

In the autumn evenings (when Rebecca was flaunting at Paris, the 
gayest among the gay conquerors there, and our Amelia, our dear 
wounded Am^ia, ah ! where was she?) Lady Jane would be sitting 
in Miss Crawley’s drawing-room singing sweetly to her, in the 
.twilight, her little simple songs and hymns, while the sun was 
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setting and the sea was roaring on the beach. The old spinster 
used to wake up when these ditties ceased, and ask for more. As 
for Briggs, and the quantity of tears of happiness which she now 
shed as she pretended to knit, and look out at the splendid ocean 
darkling^ before the windows, and the lamps of heaven beginning 
more brightly to shine — who, I say, can measure the happiness and 
sensibility of Briggs ? 

Pitt meanwhile in the dining-room, with a pamphlet of the 
Corn Laws or a Missionary Register by his side, took that kind 
of recreation which suits romantic and unromantic men after dinner. 
He sipped Madeira : built castles in the air : thought himself a fihe 
fellow : felt himself much more in love with Jane than he had been 
any time these seven years, during which their liaison had lasted 
without the slightest impatience on Pill’s part — and slept a good 
deal. When the lime for coffee came, ]3owls used to enter in a 
» noisy manner, and summon Squire Pitt, who would be found in 
the dark very busy with his pamphlet. 

“ I wish, my love, I could get somebody to play piquet with me,” 
Miss Crawley said, one night, when this lunctionary made his 
appearance with the candles and the coffi'e. “ Poor Briggs can no 
more play than an owl, she is so stupid” (the spinster always took 
an opportunity of abusing Briggs before the servants); “and I 
think I should sleep better if 1 had my game.” 

At this Lady Jane blushed to the tips of her little ears, and down 
to the ends of her pretty fingers ; and when Mr. Bowls had quitted 
the room, and the door was quite shut, she said — 

“ Miss Crawley, 1 can play a little. 1 used to— to play a little 
with poor dear papa.” 

“Come and kiss me. Come and kiss me this instant, you dear, 
good little soul,” cried Miss Crawley in an ecstasy; and in this 
picturesque and friendly occupation Mr. Pitt found the old lady 
and the young one, when he came up stairs with his pamphlet in 
his hand. How she did blush all the evening, that poor Lady Jane ! 


It must not be imagined that Mr. Pitt Crawley’s artifices escaped 
the attention of his dear relations at the Rectory at Queen’s Crawley. 
Hampshire and Sussex lie very close together, and Mrs. Bute had 
friends in the latter county who took care to inform her of all, and a 
great deal more than all, that passed at Miss Crawley’s house at 
Brighton. Pitt was there more and more. , He did not come for 
months together to the Hall, where his abominable old father 
abandoned himself completely to rum-and-water, and the odious 
society of the Horrocks family. Pitt’s success rendered the rector’s 
family furious, and Mrs. Bute regretted more (though she confessed 
less) than ever her monstrous fault in so insulting Miss Briggs, and 
in being so haughty and parsimonious to Bowls and Firkin, that she 
had not a single person left in Miss Crawley’s household to give her 
information of what took place there. “ It was all Bute’s collar- 
bone. she persisted in saying ; “ if that had not brtike I never 
would have left her. I am a martyr to duty and to your odious, 
unclerical habit of hunting, Bute.’* ^ 

“Hunting ; nonsense ! It was you that frightened . her. Martha ” 
the divine interposed. “You’re a clever woman, but you’ve got a 
devil of a temper ; and you’re a screw with your money, Manh^” 
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*' You'd have been screwed in gaol, Bute, if I had not kept 
your money.” 

“I know I would, my dear,” said the rector good-naturedly. 
“You are a clever woman, but you manage too well, you know 
and the pious man consoled himself with a big glass of port. 

“ What the deuce can she find in that spooney of a Pitt Crawley? ” 
he continued. “ The fellow has not pluck enough to say Bo to 
a. goose. 1 remember when Rawdon, who is a man and be hanged 
to him, used to flog him round the stfibles as if he was a whipping- 
top : and Pitt would go howling home to his ma — ha, ha ! Why, 
either of my boys would wap him with one hand. Jim says he’s 
remembered at Oxford as Miss Crawley still — the spooney.” 

“ 1 say, Martha,” his reverence continued, after a pause. 

“What?” said Martha, who was biting her nails, and drubbing 
the table. 

“ I say, why not send Jim over to Brighton to see if he can do 
anything with the old lady? He’s very near getting his degree, 
you know. He’s only been plucked twice — so was 1 — but he’s had 
the advantages of Oxford and a university education. He knows 
some of the best chaps there. He pulls stroke in the Boniface 

boat. He’s a handsome feller. D it, ma’am, let’s put him 

on the old woman, hey? and tell him to thrash Pitt if he says 
anythink — ha, ha, ha I ” 

“Jim might go down and see her, certainly,” the housewife said ; 
adding, with a sigh, “ If we could but get one of the girls into the 
house ; but she could never endure them, because they are not 
pretty I ” Those unfortunate and well-educated women made them- 
selves heard from the neighbouring drawing-room, where they 
were thrumming away, wdth hard fingers, an elaborate music- 
piece on the pianoforte, as their mother spoke ; and indeed they 
were at music, or at backboard, or at geography, or at history, the 
whole day long. But what avail all these accomplishments, in 
Vanity Fair, to girls who are short, poor, plain, and have a bad 
complexion? Mrs. Bute could 4hink of nobody but the curate to 
take one of them off her hands; and Jim coming in from the 
stable at this minute, through the parlour window, with a short 
pipe stuck in his oil-skin cap, he and his father fell to talking 
about odds on the 6t. Leger, and the colloquy betw'een the rector 
and his wife ended. ^ 

Mrs. Bute did not argue much good to the cause from the 
sending of her son James as an ambassador, and saw him depart 
in rather a despairing mood. Nor did the young fellow himself, 
when told what his mission was to be, expect much pleasure or 
benefit from it ; but he was consoled by the thought that possibly 
the old lady would give him some handsome remembrance of her, 
which w'ould pay a few of his most pressing bills at the com- 
mencement of the ensuing Oxford term, and so took his place by 
the coach fA)m Southampton, and was safely landed at Brighton 
on the same evening, with his portmanteau, his favourite bull-dog 
Towzer, and an immense basket of farm and garden produce, from 
the dear Rectory folks to the dear Miss Crawley. Considering 
it was too late to disturb the invalid lady on the first night of his 
arrival, he put up at an inn, and did not wait upon Miss Crawley 
'until a late hour in the noon of next day. 
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Jiimes Crawley, when his aunt had last beheld him, was^ a 
griwky ]ad, at that uncomfortable age when the voice varies 
between an unearthly treble and a preternatural bass ; when the 
face not uncommonly blooms out with appearances tor which 
Rowland’s Kalydor is said to act as a cure ; when boys arc seen 
to shave furtively with their sister’s scissors, and the sight of 
other young women produces intolerable sensations ol tenor in 
them ; wdien the great hands and ankles protrude a long way 
from garments which have grown too tight for them ; when 
their presence after dinner is at once frightful to the ladic s, wmio 
are whispering in the twilight in the drawing-room, and inex- 
pressibly odious to the gentlemen over the mahogany, who are 
restrained from freedom of intercourse and delightful interchange of 
wit by the presence of that gawky innocence ; when, at the con- 
clusion of the second glass, papas say, “Jack, my boy, go out and 
see if the evening holds up,” and the youth, willing to be fnc, yet 
hurt at not being yet a man, quits the incomplete banquet. Janies, 
then a hobbledehoy, was now become a young man, having had 
the benefits of a university education, and acquired tlie inestim- 
able polish, which is gained by living in a fast set at a small 
college, and contracting debts, and being rusticated, and bi-i ng 
plucked. 

He was a handsome lad, however, when he came to firescnt 
himself to his aunt at Brighton, and good looks were always a 
title to the fickle old lady’s favour. Nor did his blushes and 
awkwardness take away from it : she was (iloased with thcae 
healthy tokens of the young gentleman’s ingenuousness. 

He said “ he had come down for a couple of days to see a man of 
his college, and — and to pay my respects to you, ma’am, and my 
father’s and mother’s, W’ho hope you are well.” 

Pitt was in the room with Miss Crawley when the lad was an- 
nounced, and looked very blank when his name wms mentioned. 
The old lady had plenty of humour, and enjoyed her correct 
nephew’s perplexity. She asked after all the people at the Rectory 
w'ith great interest ; and said she W'as liiinking of paying them a 
visit. She praised the lad to his face, and said he was well-grown 
and very much improved, and that it was a pity his sisters had not 
some of his good looks ; and finding, on inquiry^ that he had t<ikcn 
up his quarters at an hotel, w'ould not hear of his slopping there, 
but bade Mr. Bowls send for Mr. Janies Crawley’s things instantly ; 
“and hark ye, Bowls,” she added, with gr(*at graciousness, “you 
will have the goodness to pay Mr. James’s bill.” 

She flung Pitt a look of arch triumph, which caused that diplo- 
matist almost to choke with envy. Much as he had ingratiated 
himself ivilh his aunt, she had never yet invited him to stay 
under^ her roof, and here was a young wliipper-snapper, who at 
first sight was made welcome there. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, sir,” says Bowls, advancing wilji a profound 
bow ; “ what otel, sir, .shall Thomas fetch the luggage fiuin ? ” 

“Oh, damn,” said young James, starling up, as if in some 
alarm ; “ I’ll go.” 

“ What I ” said Miss Crawley, 

Arms” said James, blushing deeply. 

Miss Crawley burst out laughing at this title. Mr. BowlsT 
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f^ave one abrupt guffaw, as a confidential servant of the family, 
but choked the rest of the volley ; the diplomatist only smiled. 

“ 1-— 1 didn’t know any better,” said James, looking down. ** I’ve 
never been here before ; it was the coachman told me.” The 
young story-teller I The fact is, that on the Southampton coach, 
the day previous, James Crawley had met the Tutbury Pet, who 
was coming to Brighton to make a match with the Kottlngdean 
Fibber ; and enchanted by the Pet’s conversation, had passed the 
etrening in company with that scientific man and his friends, at 
the inn in question. 

“1 — I’d best go and settle the score,” James continued. 

** Couldn’t think of asking you, ma’am,” he added, generously. 

This delicacy made his aunt laugh the more. 

“ Go and settle the bill, Bowls,” she said, with a wave of her 
hand, “and bring it to me.” 

Poor lady, she did not know what she had done ! “ There — 

there’s a little said James, looking frightfully guilty. “ I’d 

best go for him. He bites footmen’s calves.” 

All the party cried out with laughing at this description : even 
Briggs and Lady Jane, who were sitting mute during the interview 
between Miss Crawley and her nephew ; and Bowls, without a 
word, quitted the room. 

Still, by way of punishing her elder nephew, Miss Crawley 
persisted in being gracious to the young Oxonian. There were no 
limits to her kindiu'ss or her compliments when they once began. 
She told Pitt he might conic to dinner, and insisted that James 
should accompany her in her drive, and paraded him solemnly up 
and down the clilT, on the back seat of the barouche. During 
all this excursion, she condescended to say civil things to him : she 
quoted Italian and French poetry to the poor bewildered lad, and 
persisted that he was a fine scholar, and was perfectly sure he 
would gain a gold medal, and be a Senior Wrangler. 

“ Haw, haw,” laughed James, encouraged by these compliments; 

“ SiMiior Wrangler, indeed ; tliat’s at the other shop.” 

“ What is the other shop, my (fear child ? ” said the lady. 

“Senior Wrangler’s at Cambridge, not Oxford,” said the scholar, 
with a knowing air ; and would probably have been more con- 
fidtMUial, but that s^iddenly there appeared on the cliff in a tax-cart, 
drawn by a bang-up pony, dressed in while flaiinel coats, with 
mother-of-pearl hiittoi*, his friends the Tutbury Pet and the 
Rottingdean Fibber, with tliree other gentlemen of their ac- 
quaintance, who all saluted poor James there in the carriage as 
he sat. Tliis incident diimpcd the ingenuous youth’s spirits, and 
no word of yea or nay could he be induced to utter during the rest 
of the drive. 

On his return he found his room prepared, and his portmanteau 
ready, and might have remarked that Mr. Bowls’s countenance, 
when the lajter conducted him to his apartment, wore a look of 
gravity, wonder, and compassion. But the thought of Mr. Bowls 
, did not enter his head. He was deploring the dreadful predicament 
in which he found himself, in a house full of old women, jabbering 
French and Italian, and talking poetry to him. “Regularly up 
a tree, by jingo I ” exclaimed ll\e modest boy, who could not face 
•the gentlest of her sex — not even Briggs— when she began to talk 
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to him ; whereas, put him at Ifiley Lock, and he could out-slan^ 
the boldest bargeman. 

At dinner, James appeared choking in a white neckcloth, and 
had the honour of handing my Lady jane down stairs, while 
Briggs and Mr, Crawley followed afterwards, conducting the old 
lady, with her apparatus of bundles, and shawls, and cushions. 
Half of Briggs’s time at dinner was spent in superintending the 
invalid’s comfort, and in cutting up chicken for her fat spaniel. 
James did not talk much, but he made a point of asking all the 
ladies to drink wine, and accepted Mr. Crawley’s challenge, and 
consumed the greater part of a bottle of champagne which Mr. 
Bowls was ordered to produce in his honour. The ladies having 
withdrawn, and the two cousins being left together, Pitt, the ex- 
diplomatist, became very communicative and friendly. He asked 
after James’s career at college — what his prospects in life were — 
hoped heartily he would get on ; and, in a word, was frank and 
amiable. James’s tongue unloosed with the port, and he told his 
cousin his life, his prospects, his debts, his troubles al the little- 
go, and his rows with the proctors, filling rapidly from the bottles 
before him, and flying from port to Madeira with joyous activity. 

“The chief pleasure which my aunt has,” said Mr. Crawley, 
filling his glass, “is that people should do as they like in her 
house. This is Liberty Hall, James, and you can’t do Miss 
Crawley a greater kindness tlian to do as you please, and ask for 
what you wdll. I know you have all sneered at me in the country 
for being a Tory. Miss Crawley is liberal enough to suit any 
fancy. She is a Republican in principle, and despises everything 
like rank or title.” 

“ Why are you going to marry an earl’s daughter? ” said James. 

“My dear friend, remember it is not poor Lady Jane’s fault 
that she is well born,” Pitt replied, with a courtly air. “She 
cannot help being a lady. Besides, 1 am a Tory, you know.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Jim, “there’s nothing like old blood; 
no, dammy, nothing like it. I’m none of your radicals. I know 
w'hat it is to be a gentleman, dafluny. See the chaps in a boat- 
race ; look at the fellers in a fight ; aye, look at a dawg killing 
rats — which is it wins? the good blooded ones. Get some more 
port. Bowls, old boy, whilst 1 buzz this bottle^here. W’hat was I 
a-saying ? ” 

“ 1 think you were speaking of dogs killing rats,” Pitt remarked 
mildly, handing his cousin the decanter to “ buzz.” 

“Killing rats was 1? Well, Pitt, are you a sporting man? 
Do you w'ant to see a dawg as can kill a rat? If you do, come 
down with me to Tom Corduroy’s in Castle Street Mews, and 
I’ll show you such a bull-terrier as ” 

“Poohl gammon,” cried James, bursting out laughing at his 
own absurdity — ''you don’t care about a dog or a rat; it’s all 
nonsense. Pm blest if I think you know the difference between 
a dog and a duck.” * 

“No; by the way,” Pitt continued with increased blandness, “it 
was about blood you were talking, and the personal advantage 
which people derive from patrician birth. Here’s the-fn sh bottle.” 

Janies, gulping down the ruby fluid. 

Nothing like blood, sir, in bosses, dawgs, and men. Why only* 
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last term, just before I was rusticated, that is, I mean just before 
I had the measlc^s, ha, ha — there was me and Ringwood of 
Christchurch. Bob Ringwood, Lord Cinqbar's son, having our 
beer at the Bell at Blenheim, when the Banbury bargeman offered 
to fight either of us for a bowl of punch. 1 couldn't. My arm 
was in a sling ; couldn’t even take the drag down — a brute of a 
mare of mine had fell with me only two days before, out with the 
Abingdon, and I thought my arm was broke. Well, sir, I couldn’t 
finish him, but Bob had his coat off at once — he stood up to the 
Banbury man for three minutes, and polished him off in four 
routids easy. Gad, how he did drop, sir, and what was it ? Blood, 
sir, all blood.” 

*'You don’t drink, James,” the ex-attachd continued. "In my 
time, at Oxford, the men passed round the bottle a little quicker 
than you young fellows seem to do.” 

Come, come,” said James, putting his hand to his nose and 
winking at his cousin wdth a pair of vinous eyes, " no jokes, old 
boy ; no trying it on on me. You want to trot me out, but it’s 
no go. In vino veritas, old boy, Mars^ Bacchus, Apollo virorum^ 
hey? I wish my aunt would send down some of this to the 
governor; it’s a precious good tap.” 

“You had better ask her,” Machiavel continued, "or make the 
best of your time now. What says the bard, * Nunc vino pelliie 
curas, eras ingens iterahimus eequor,^ ” and the Bacchanalian quoting 
the above with a House of Commons air, tossed off nearly a 
thimbleful of wine with an immense flourish of his glass. 

At the Rectory, when the bottle of port wine was opened after 
dinner, the young ladies had each a glass from a bottle of currant 
wine. Mrs. Bute took one glass of port, honest James had a couple 
commonly, but as his father grew very sulky if he made further 
inroads on the bottle, the good lad generally refrained from trying 
for more, and subsided either into the currant wine, or to some 
private gin-and-water in the stables, which he enjoyed in the 
company of the coachman and his pipe. At Oxford, the quantity 
of wine was unlimited, but the quality was inferior ; but when 
quantity and quality united, as at his aunt’s house, James showed 
that he could appreciate them indeed ; and hardly needed any 
of his cousin’s eniSouragement in draining off the second bottle 
supplied by Mr. Bowls.^ 

When the time for coffee came, however, and for a return to the 
ladies, of whom he stood in awe, the young gentleman’s agreeable 
frankness left him, he relapsed into his usual surly timidity ; con- 
tenting himself by saying Ves and no, by scowling at Lady Jane, 
and by upsetting one cup of coffee during the evening. 

If he did not speak, he yawned in a pitiable manner ; and his 
presence threw a damp upon the modest proceedings of the 
evening, for Miss Crawley and Lady Jane at their piquet, and 
Miss Briggs at her w^ork, felt that his eyes were wildly fixed on 
them, and were uneasy under that maudlin look. 

“He seems a very silent, awkward, bashful lad,” said Miss 
Crawley to Mr^ Pitt. 

“ He is more communicative in men’s society than with ladies,” 
^ Machiavel dryly replied ; perhaps rather disappointed that the port 
* wine had not made Jim speak more* 
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He had spent the early part of the next morning in writing 
home to his mother a most flourishing account of his reception by 
Miss Crawley. But, ah I he little knew what evils the day was 
bringing for him, and how short his reign of favour was destined 
to be. A circumstance which Jim had forgotten — a trivial but 
fatal circumstance — had taken place at the Arms on the night 
before he had come to his aunt’s house. It was no other than 
this — ^Jim, who was always of a generous disposition, and when in 
his cups especially hospitable, had in the course of the night treated 
the Tutbury champion and the Rottingdean man, and their frienejs, 
twice or thrice to the refreshment of gin-and-water — so that no 
less than eighteen glasses of that fluid at eightpence per giass 
were charged in Mr. James Crawley’s bill. It^ was not the 
amount of eightpences, but the quantity of gin which told fatally 
against poor James’s character, when his aunt’s butler, Mr. Bowls, 
went down at his mistress’s request to pay the young gentleman’s 
bill. The landlord, fearing lest the account should be refused 
altogether, swore solemnly that the young gent had consumed 
personally every farthing’s worth of the liquor ; and Bowls paid 
the bill finally, and showed it on his return home to Mrs. Firkin, 
who was shocked at the prodigality of gin ; and took the bill to 
Miss Briggs as accountant-general ; wdio thought it her duty to 
mention the circumstance to her principal. Miss Crawley. 

Had he drunk a dozen bottles of claret the old spinster could 
have pardoned him. Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan drank claret. 
Gentlemen drank claret. But eighteen glasses of gin consumed 
among boxers in an ignoble pot-house — it was an odious crime 
and not to be pardoned readily. Everything went stgainst the lad : 
he came home perfumed from the stables, whither he had been to 
pay his dog Towzer a visit — and whence he was going to take 
his friend out for an airing, when he met Miss Crawley and 
her wheezy Blenheim spaniel, w'hich Towzer would have eaten up 
had not the Blenheim fled squealing to the protection of Miss 
Briggs, while the atrocious master, of the bull-dog stood laughing 
at tlie horrible persecution. 

This day, too, the unlucky boy’s modesty had likewise forsaken 
him. He was lively and facetious at dinner. During the repast he 
levelled one or two jokes against Pitt Crawdey uhe drank as much 
wine as upon the previous day: and going quite unsuspiciously 
to the drawing-room began to entertain flie ladies with some 
choice Oxford stories. He described the diflerent pugilistic qualities 
of Molyneux and Dutch Sam, olTered playfully to give Lady Jane 
the odds upon the Tutbury Pet against the Rottingdean man, or 
take them, as her ladyship chose : and crowned the pleasantry 
by proposing to back himself against his cousin Pitt Crawley, 
either with or without the gloves. “And that’s a fair olTcr, my 
buck,” he said, with a loud laugh, slapping Pitt on the shoulder, 
“ and my father told me to make it too, and he’ll go Ivilves in the 
bet, ha, ha I” So saying, the engaging youth nodded knowingly 
at poor Miss Brings, and pointed his thumb over his shoulder at 
Pitt^ Crawley in a jocular and exulting manner. 

Pitt was not pleased altogether perhaps, but still’ not unhappy 
in the main. Poor Jim had his laugh out : and staggered across 
the room with his aunt's candle, when the old lady moved to 
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retire, and offered to salute her with the blandest tipsy smile : 
and ho took his own leave and went up stairs to his bedroom 
perfectly satisfied with himself, and with a pleased notion that his 
aunt’s money would be left to him in preference to his father and all 
the rest of his family. 

Once up in the bedroom, one would have thought he could not 
make matters worse ; and yet this unlucky boy did. The moon 
was shining very pleasantly out on the sea, and Jim, attracted to 
the window by the romantic appearance of the ocean and the 
heavens, thought he would further enjoy them while smoking. 
Nobody would smell the tobacco, he thought, if he cunningly opened 
the window and kept his head and pipe in the fresh air. 

Tills he did : but being in an excited state, poor Jim had for- 
gotten that his door was open all this time, so that the breeze 
blowing inwards and a fine thorough draught being established, 
the clouds of tobacco were carried down stairs, and arrived with 
quite undiminished fragrance to Miss Crawley and Miss Briggs. 

That pipe of tobacco finished the business : and the Bute-Crawdeys 
never knew how many thousand pounds it cost them. Firkin 
rushed down stairs to Bowls, who was reading out the “Fire and 
Frying-Pan,” to his aide-de-camp in a loud and ghostly voice. The 
dreadful secret was told to him by Firkin w'ith so frightened a 
look, that for the first moment Mr. Bowls and his young man 
thought that robbers were in the house ; the legs of whom had 
probably been discovered by the woman undey Miss Crawley’s bed. 
When made aware of the fact, how^ever — to rush up stairs at three 
steps at a time — to enter the unconscious James’s apartment, calling 
out, “ Mr. James,” in a voice stifled with alarm, and to cry “ For 
Gaivd’s sake, sir, stop that ’are pipe,” w^as the work of a minute 
with Mr. Bowls. “Oh, Mr. James, what '^ave you done,” he said 
in a voice of the deepest pathos, as he threw' the implement out of 
the w'indow. “ What ’ave you done, sir; missis can’t abide ’em.” 

“Missis needn’t smoke,” said James, with a frantic misplaced 
laugh, and thought the whole matter an excellent joke. But his 
feelings were very diflerent in 'the morning, wdien Mr. Bowls’s 
young man, who operated upon Mr. James’s boots, and brought 
him his hot water to shave that beard which he w'as anxiously 
expecting, handed a note into Mr. James in bed, in the handwriting 
of Miss Briggs. * 

• 

“Dear Sir" (it said), — “Miss Crawdey has passed an exceedingly 
disturbed night, owing to the shocking manner in which the house has 
been polluted by tobacco ; Miss Crawley bids me say she regrets that 
she is too unwell to see you before you go — and above all, that she ever 
induced you to remove from the ale-house, where she is sure you will 
be much more comfortable during the rest of your stay at Brighton.** 

And herewith honest James’s career as a candidate for his 
aunt’s favour ended. He had in fact, and without knowing it, 
done what he menaced to do. He had fought his cousin Pitt with 
the gloves. 

A^'here, meanwhile, was he who had been once first favourite 
^or this race for money? Becky and Rawdon, as we have seeni 
v.r. • 
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were come together after Waterloo, and were passing the winter 
of 1815 at Paris in great splendour and gaiety. Rebecca was a good 
economist, and the price poor Jos Scdley had paid for her two 
horses was in itself sufficient to keep their little establishment 
afloat for a year, at the least ; there was no occasion to turn 
into money *‘my pistols, the same which 1 shot Captain Marker,” 
or the gold dressing-case, or the cloak lined with sable. Becky 
had it made into a pelisse for herself, in which she rode in the 
Bois de Boulogne to the admiration of all : and you should have 
seen the scene between her and her delighted husband, whom ^she 
rejoined after the army had entered Cambray, and when she un- 
sewed herself, and let out of her dress all those watches, knick- 
knacks, bank-notes, cheques, and valuables, which she had secreted 
in the wadding, previous to her meditated flight from Brussels ! 
Tufto was charmed, and Rawdon roared with delightful laughter, 
and swore that she was better than any play he ever saw, by Jove, 
And the way in which she jockeyed Jos, and which she described 
with infinite fun, carried up his delight to a pitch of quite in.sane 
enthusiasm. He believed in his wife as much as the French soldiers 
in Napoleon. 

Her success in Paris was remarkable. All the French ladies 
voted her charming. She spoke their language admirably. She 
adopted at once their grace, their liveliness, their manner. Her 
husband was stupid certainly — all English are stupid— and, besides, 
a dull husband at P^aris is always a point in a lady’s favour. He 
was the heir of the rich and spirifuelle Miss Crawley, w’hose house 
had been open to so many of the French noblesse during the emigra- 
tion. They received the colonel’s wife in their own hotels — “ Why,” 
wrote a great lady to Miss Crawdey, who had bought her lace and 
trinkets at the duchess’s own price, and given her many a dinner 
during the pinching times after the Revolution — “ why does not 
our dear miss come to her nephew and niece, and her attached 
friends in Paris? All the world raffoJes of the charming mistress 
and her espiegle beauty. Yes, we see in her the grace, the charm, 
the wit of our dear friend, Miss 'Crawley ! The king took notice 
of her yesterday at the Tuilleries, and we are all jealous of the 
attention which monsieur pays her. If you could have seen the 
spite of a certain stupid Miladi Bareacres (whose eagle-beak and 
toque and feathers may be seen peering ov*er the heads of all 
assemblies) when madame, the Duchess of^Angoulimc, the august 
daughter and companion of kings, desired especially to be presented 
to Mrs. Crawley, as your dear daughter and proi^g^e, and thanked 
her in the name of France, for all your b(*nevolence towards our 
unfortunates during their exile ! She is of all the societies, of all 
the balls — of the balls— yes — of the dances, no ; and yet how interest- 
ing and pretty this fair creature looks surrounded by the homage 
of the men, and so soon to be a mother 1 I'o hear her speak of you, 
her protectress, her mother, would bring tears to the eyes of ogres. 
How she loves you ! how we all love our admirable, our respectable 
Miss Crawley I ” 

It is to be feared that this letter of the Parisian great lady did not 
by any means advance Mrs. Becky’s interest with. her admirable, 
her respectable, relative. On the contrary, the fury of the old 
spinster was beyond bounds, when she found what was Rebecca’s 
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situation, and how audaciously she had made use of Miss Crawley’s 
name, to get an entrie into Parisian society. Too much shaken in 
mind and body to compose a letter in the French language in reply 
to that of her correspondent, she dictated to Briggs a furious 
answer in her own native tongue, repudiating Mrs. Rawdon Crawley 
altogether, and warning the public to beware of her as a most artful 

and dangerous person. But as madame t'le Duchess of X had 

onfy been twenty years in England, she did not understand a single 
word of the language, and contented herself by informing Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley at their next meeting, that she had received a 
charming letter from that Mre A/ees, and that it was full of 
benevolent things for Mrs. Crawley, who began seriously to have 
hopes that the spinster w^ould relent. 

Meanwhile, she was the gayest and most admired of English- 
women : and had a little European congress on her reception-night 
— Prussians and Cossacks, Spaniards and English — all the world 
was at Paris during this famous winter : to have seen the stars 
and cordons in Rebecca’s humble saloon would have made all 
Baker Street .pale with envy. Famous warriors rode by her carriage 
in the Bois, or crowded her modest little box at the Opera. Rawdon 
was in the highest spirits. There were no duns in Paris as yet : 
there were parties every day at Vary’s or Beauvilliers* ; play was 
plentiful and his luck good. Tufto perhaps was sulky. Mrs. 
Tufto had come over to Paris at her own invitation, and besides 
this contretemps^ there were a score of general^ now round Becky’s 
chair, and she might take her choice of a dozen bouquets when 
she went to the play. Lady Bareacres and the chiefs of the English 
society, stupid and irreproachable females, writhed with anguish 
at the success of the little upstart Becky, wdiose poisoned jokes 
quivered and rankled in their chaste breasts. But she had all 
the men on her side. She fought the women with indomitable 
courage, and they could not talk scandal in any tongue but 
their own. 

So in Jites^ pleasures, and prosperity, the winter of 1815-16 passed 
away with Mrs. Raw'don Crawley, who accommodated herself to 
polite life as if her ancestors had been people of fashion for centuries 
past — and who from her wit, talent, and energy, indeed merited a 
place of honour in» Vanity Fair. In the early spring of 1816, 
GatignanVs Journal contained the following annoucement in an 
interesting corner of the paper: — “On the 26th of March, the Lady 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley, of the Lite Guards Green, of a 
son and heir.” 

This event was copied into the London papers, out of which 
Miss Briggs read the statement to Miss Crawley, at breakfast, at 
Brighton. The intelligence, expected as it might have been, 
caused a crisis in the alTairs of the Crawley family. The spinster’s 
rage rose to its height, and sending instantly for Pitt, her nephew, 
and for the Lady Southdown, from Brunswick Square, she requested 
an immediate celebration of the marriage which had been so long 
* ponding between the two families. And she announced that 
it was her intention to allow the young couple a thousand a year 
during her lifetime, at the expiration of which the bulk of her 
property would be settled upon her nephew and her dear niece. 
Lady Jane Crawley. Waxy came down to ratify the deeds — 
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Lord Southdown gave away his sister — she was married by a bishop, 
and not* by the Rev. Bartholomew Irons — to the disappointment 
of the irregular prelate. 

When they were married Pitt W’ould have liked to take a hymeneal 
tour with his bride, as became people of their condilion; hut the 
affection of the old lady towards Lady Jane had grown so strong, 
that she fairly owned she could not part with ln‘r favourite. Pitt 
and his wife came therefore, and lived with Miss Crawley : and 
(greatly to the annoyance of poor Pitt, who coneciwd himself* a 
most injured character — being subject to the humours of his ^unt 
on one side and of his mothcr-in-law on the other) Lady South- 
down, from her neighbouring house, reigned over the whole 
family — Pitt, Lady Jane, Miss Crawley, Briggs, Bowls, Firkin, 
and all. She pitilessly do.sed them with her tracts and her 
medicine : she dismissed Creamer, she installed Rodgers, and soon 
stripped Miss Crawley of even the semblance of authority- The 
poor soul grew so timid that she actually left off bullying Briggs 
any more, and clung to her niece, more loud and more territu-d 
every day. Peace to thee, kind and selfish, vain and generous old 
heathen ! — We shall see thee no more. Let us hope that Laily 
Jane supported her kindly, and led her with gentle hand out of 
the busy struggle of Vanity Fair. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WIDOW AND MOTHER. 

The news of the great fights of Quatre Bras and Waterloo reached 
England at the same time. The Gazette first published the 
result of the two battles ; at which glorious intelligence all England 
thrilled with triumph and fear. Particulars then followed ; and 
after the announcement of the victories came the list of the wounded 
and slain. WMio can tell the dreaj with which that catalogue was 
opened and read ! Fancy, at every village and homestead almost 
through the three kingdoms, the great news coming of the battles 
of Flanders, and the feelings of exultation ant^ gratitude, bereave- 
ment and sickening dismay, when the lists of the regimental 
losses were gone through, and it became kftovvn whether the de.ir 
friend and relative had escajipcl or had fallen. Anybody who will 
lake the trouble of looking back to a file of the newsr)aper.s of tlie 
time, must, ev^i now, feel at second-hand this breathless r»ause ni 
The lists of casualties are carried on from day 10 
.^tory which is to be cun! In u d 


day : you stop in the midst as in 


feelings must have been as th 

j ‘ country, and about a batge wlnre l,ul 

of people were engaged, think of llif condition 

of Europe for twenty years before, w'here people were ni'lninir . 
by thousands but by nnllions ; each one o? whL as 1 ’ struck is 
enemy wounded horribly some other innocent heart faV aUT 
Th e news which that famous Gaseite brought to the Osbornes 
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indul^(‘d unrestrained in their g^rief. The gloom-stricken old father 
was still more borne down by his fate and sorrow. He strove to 
think that a judgment was on the boy tor his disobedience. He 
dared not own that the severity of the sentence frightened him, 
and that its fulfilment had come too soon upon his curses. Some- 
times a shuddering terror struck him, as if he had been the author 
of the doom which he had chilled down on his son. There was 
a cliance before of reconciliation. The boy’s wife might have 
died ; or he might have come back and said, “ Father, I have 
sinned.” But there was no hope now. He stood on the other 
side of the gulf impassable, haunting his parent with sad eyes. He 
remembered them once before so in a fever, w'hen every one thought 
the lad was dying, and he lay on his bed speechless, and gazing 
with a dreadful gloom. Good God ! how the father clung to the 
doctor then ; and with what a sickening anxiety he followed him ; 
what a weight of grief was off his mind when, after a crisis of the 
fever, the lad recovered, and looked at his father once more w^ith 
eyes that recognised him. But now tluTe was no help or cure, or 
chance of reconcilement : above all, there were no humble words 
to soothe vanity outraged and furious, or bring to its natural 
flow the poisoned, angry blood. And it is hard to say which pang 
it w’as lore the proud lather’s heart most keenly — that his son should 
have gone out of the reach of his forgiveness, or that the apology 
whicii his own pride expected should have escaped him. 

Whatever his sensations might have been,yIiowever, the stern old 
man would have no confidant. He never mentioned his son’s name 
to his daughters, but ordered the elder to place all the females of 
the establishment in mourning ; and desired that the male servants 
should be similarly attired in deep black. All parties and entertain- 
ments, of course, were to be put off. No communications were 
made to his future son-in-law, whose marriage day had been 
fixed ; but there w’as enough in Mr. Osborne’s appearance to prevent 
Mr. Bullock from making any inquiries, or in any w'ay pressing 
forward that ceremony. He and the ladies w'hispered about it 
under their voices in the drawing-room sometimes, whither the 
father never came. He remained constantly in his own study ; the 
whole front part of the house being closed until some time after the 
completion of the g^'iieral mourning. 

About three w'eeks after the iSth of June, Mr. Osborne’s acquaint- 
ance, Sir William Dolfbiii, called at Mr. Osborne’s house in Russell 
Square, with a very pale and agitated face, and insisted upon seeing 
that gentleman. Ushered into his room, and after a few words, 
which neither the speaker nor the host understood, the former 
produced from an inclosure a letter sealed with a large red seal. 
“ My son. Major Dobbin,” the alderman said, with some hesitation, 
** despatched me a letter by an ofllcer of the — ih, who arrived in 
town to-day. My son’s letter contains one for you, Osborne.” The 
alderman placed the letter on the table, and Osborne stared at 
him for a moment or two in silence. His looks frightened the 
ambassador, who, after looking guiltily for a little time at the 
grief-stricken man, hurried away wdthout a further word. 

The letter ’ was in George’s well-known, bold handwriting. 
It was that one which he had written before daybreak on the 
' i6th of June, and just before he took leave of Amelia. The great 
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red seal was cmblc'izoned with the sham coat of arms which Osborne 
had assumed from the “ Pet-iajje,” with Pax in hello'' for a motto ; 
that of the ducal house with which the vain old j»entleman tried 
to fancy himself connected. The hand that si};iu*d it would never 
hold pen or sword more. The very seal that sealed it had been 
robbed from Georffc’s dead body as it lay on the field of battle. The 
father knew nothing of this, but sat and looked at the letter in 
terrified vacancy. He almost fell when he went to open it. 

Have you ever had a difl'erencc with a dear friend ? How his 
letters, written in the period of love and confidence, sicken and 
rebuke you 1 What a dreary mourning it is to dwell upon tlW)se 
vehement protests of dead affection ! What lying epitaphs they 
make over the corpse of love ! What dark, cruel comments upon 
Life and Vanities ! Most of us have got or written drawers full of 
them. They are closet-sktdetons w’hich we keep and shun. Osborne 
trembled long, before the letter from his dead son. 

The poor boy’s letter did not say much. He had been too proud 
to acknowledge the tenderness which his heart felt. He only said, 
that on the eve of a great battle, he wished to bid his fathc'r fare- 
well, and solemnly to implore his good ofiices for the wife — it 
might be for the child — whom he left behind him. He owned with 
contrition that his irregularities and extravagance had already 
wasted a large part of his mother’s little fortune. He thanked his 
father for his former generous conduct ; and he promised him, that 
if he fell on the field cm- survived it, he would act in a manner worthy 
of the name of Georg^Osborne. 

His English habit, pride, awkwardness perhaps, had prevented 
him from saying more. His father could not see the kiss George 
had placed on the superscription of his letter. Mr. Osborne dropped 
it with the bitterest, deadliest pang of balked affection and revenge. 
His son was still beloved and unforgiven. 

About two months afterwards, however, as the young ladies of 
the family went to church with their father, they remarked how he 
took a different seat from that which he usually occuf)ied when he 
chose to attend divine worship ; and that from his cushion opposite, 
he looked up at the wall over their heads. This caused the young 
women likewise to gaze in the direction towards which the father’s 
gloomy eyes pointed — and they saw an elaborate monument upon 
the wall, where Britannia was represented wt^eping over an urn, 
and a broken sword, and a couchunt li«n, indicated that the 
piece of sculpture had been erected in honour of a deceased warrior. 
The sculptors of those days had stocks of funeral emblems in hand ' 
as you may still see on the walls of St. Paul’s, which are covered 
with hundreds of these braggart heathen allegories. There was 
a constant demand for them during the first fifteen years of the 
pres<*nl century. 

Under the memorial in question w'cre emblazoned the well- 
known and pompous Osborne arms; and the inscription said that 
the monument was “Sacred to the memory of Geo/ge Osborne 
Junior, Esq., late a captain in his Majesty’s — th regiment of 
toot who fell on the i8th of June, 1815, aged 28 years, while 
fighting for his king and country in the glorious victory of 
Waterloo. Dmce et decorum est pro patria moriP ^ 

The sight of that stone agitated the nerves of the sisters so 
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much, that Miss Maria was compelled to leave the church. The 
congregation made way respectfully for those sobbing girls clothed 
in deep black, and pitied the stern old father seated opposite the 
memorial of the dead soldier. “Will he forgive Mrs. George?** 
the girls said to themselves as soon as their ebullition of grief 
was over. Much conversation passed, too, among the acquaintances 
of the Osborne family, who knew of the rupture between the son 
aod father caused by the former*s marriage, as to the chance of 
a reconciliation with the young widow. There were bets among 
the gentlemen both about Russell Square and in the city. 

If the sisters had any anxiety regarding the possible recognition 
of Amelia as a daughter of the family, it was increased presently 
towards the end of the autumn, by their father*s announcement that 
he was going abroad. He did not say whither, but they knew 
at once that his steps would be turned towards Belgium, and 
were aware that George’s widow was still in Brussels. They 
had pretty accurate news indeed of poor Amelia from Lady Dobbin 
and her daughters. Our honest captain had been promoted in 
consequence of the death of the second major of the regiment on 
the held ; and the brave 0*Dowd, who had distinguished himself 
greatly here as upon all occasions where he had a chance to show 
his coolness and valour, was a colonel and Companion of the Bath. 

Very many of the brave — th, who had sufl’ered severely upon 
both days of action, were still at Brussels^ in the autumn, re- 
covering of their wounds. The city was a -vast military hospital 
for months after the great battles ; and as men and ohicers began 
to rally from their hurts, the gardens and places of public resort 
swarmed with maimed warriors old and young, who, just rescued 
out of death, fell to gambling, and gaiety, and love-making, as 
people of Vanity Fair will do. Mr, Osborne found out some of 
the — th easily. He knew their uniform quite well, and had been 
used to follow all the promotions and exchanges in the regiment, 
and loved to talk about it and its officers as if he had been one of 
the number. On the day after, his arrival at Brussels, and as he 
issued from Ins hotel, which faced the Park, he saw a soldier 
in the well-known lacings, reposing on a stone-bench in the 
garden, and went and sat down tremblingly by the wounded 
convalescent man. • 

“Were you in Cactain Osborne’s company?” he said; and 
added, after a pause, ‘^he was my son, sir.** 

The man was not of the captain*s company, but he lifted up 
his unwounded arm and touched his cap sadly and respectfully 
to the haggard, broken-spirited gentleman who questioned him. 
“The whole army didn*t contain a finer or a better officer,” the 
soldier said. “ The sergeant of the captain*s company .(Captain 
Raymond had it now) was in town though, and was just'W^IKpf 
a shot in the shoulder. His honour might see him if he lil^4«^ 
who could tMl him anything he wanted to know about — about the 
— *s actions. But his honour had seen Major Dobbin no doubt, 
the brave captain*s groat friend ; and Mrs. Osborne, who was\ 
here too, and. had been very bad, he Heard everybody say. They . 
say she was out of her mind like for six weeks or more. But 
, your honour knows all about that — and asking your pardon'*’ — the 
man added. 
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Osborne put a guinea into the soldier’s hand, and told him he 
should have another if he would bring the sergeant to the Hotel du 
P.irc ; a promise which very soon brouglit the desired olVicer to Mr. 
Osborne’s presence. And the first soldier went away ; and alter 
telling a comrade or two how Captain Osborne’s father was 
arrived, and what a free-handed, generous gentleman he was, they 
went and made good cheer with drink and feasting, as long as 
the guineas lasted which had come from the proud purse ol the 
mourning old father. 

In the sergeant’s company, wdio was also jii'^t convab'sccrit, 
Osborne made the journey of Waterloo and Qiiatre Bras, a 
journey which thousands of his countrymen were then trking. 
He took the sergeant with him in his carriage, and went 
through both fields under his guidance. He saw the f)oint cf the 
road W'here the regiment marched into action on the i6lh, and 
the slope down which they drove the French cavalry who were 
pressing on the retreating Belgians. There was the spot where 
the noble captain cut down the French ufiicer who w.is 
with the young ensign for the colours, the colour-sergeants having 
been shot down. Along ibis road they retreated on tlie next day, 
and here was the bank at which the regiment bivouacked under 
the rain of the night of the 17th. Farther on was tlie position 
w’hich tht‘y took and held during the day, forming lime alter 
time to recfiive the charge of ihi enemy’s horsianen, and lying 
down^ under shelter of^he l»ank from the furious French cannonade. 
And it was at this dedixily when at evening the whole l*)nglish 
line received the order to advance, as the eiuauy fell back alter 
his last charge, that the captain hurrahing and rushing down the 
hill waving his sword, received a shot and fell dead. “It was 
Major Dobbin who look back the captain’s body Brussels,” 
ihe sergeant said, in a low voice, “and had him burii d, as your 
honour knows.” The peasants and relic-hunters about tlie place 
were screaming round the pair, as the soldier told his story, 
offering for sale all sorts of mementoes of the fight, crosses, and 
epaulets, and shattered cuirasses, aiul eagles. 

Osborne gave a sumptuous reward to the sergeant when he 
parted wdth him, after having visited the scenes of his son’s last 
exploits. His burial-place he had already seei^ Indeed he had 
driven thither immediately after liis arrival at Brussels. George’s 
body lay in the pretty burial-ground of LaclAn, near the city ; in 
wdiich place, having once visited it on a parly of pleasure, he had 
lightly expressed a wish to have his grave made. And there the 
young ollicer was laid by his friend, in the uncoiisecrated corner 
of the garden, separated by a little hedge from the temples and 
towns and plantations of flowers and shrubs, under wbi('h the 
Roman Catholic dead repose. It setaned a humiliation to old 
Osborne to think that his son, an Fnglish geiiileii an, a captain 
in the famous British army, should not be found woit4iy to lie in 
ground where mere foreigners were buried. Which of us is there 
can tell how much vanity lurks in our warm- st legard for others 
and how selfj-,h our love is? Old Osborne dlil not >pecul.ite imirh 
upon the mingled nature of his feelings, and how his instinct and 
sellishness were combating together. He firmly believed that 
everything he did was right, that he ought on all occasions to have 
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his own way — and like the sting of a wasp or serpent his hatred 
rushed out armed and poisonous against anything like opposition. 
He was proud of his hatred as of everything else. Always to be 
right, always to trample forward, and never to doubt, are not these 
the great qualities with which dulness takes the lead in the world ? 

As after the drive to Waterloo, Mr. Osborne’s carriage was 
nearing the gates of the city at sunset, they met another open 
barouche, in which were a couple of ladies and a gentleman, and 
by the side of which an officer was riding. Osborne gave a start 
back, and the sergeant seated with him cast a look of surprise at 
his neighbour, as he touched his cap to the officer, who mechanically 
returned his salute. It was Amelia, with the lame young ensign by 
her side, and opposite to her her faithful friend Mrs. O’Dowd. It 
was Amelia, but how changed from the fresh and comely girl 
Osborne knew. Her face was while and thin. Her pretty brown 
hair was parted under a widow’s cap — the poor child. Her eyes 
were fixed, and looking nowhere. They stared blank in the 
face of Osborne, as the carriages crossed each other, but she did 
not know him ; nor did he recognise her, until looking up, he saw 
Dobbin riding by her, and then he knew who it was. He hated 
her. He did not know how much until he saw her there. When 
her carriage had passed on, he turned and stared at the sergeant, 
with a curse and defiance in his eye, cast at his companion, who 
could not help looking at him — as much as^ to sa^, “ How dare 
you look at me? Damn you : I do hate her. It is she who has 
tumbled my hopes and all my pride down.” “ Tell the scoundrel 
to drive on quick,” he shouted with an oath, to the lackey on the 
box. A minute afterw'ards, a horse came clattering over the 
pavement behind Osborne’s carriage, and Dobbin rode up. His 
thoughts had been elsewhere as the carriages passed each other, 
and it was not until he had ridden some paces forward that he 
remembered it was Osborne wdio had just passed him. Then he 
turned to examine if the sight of her father-in-law had made any 
impression on Amelia, but the, poor girl did not know who had 
passed. 'Fhen William, who daily used to accompany her in his 
drives, takhig out his watch, made some excuse about an engage- 
ment wlrch he suddenly recollected, and so rode off. She did 
not remark that either; but sat looking before her, over the 
homely laridsc:ipe towards the w'oods in the distance, by wdiich 
George marched away. 

“Mr. Osborne, Mr. Osborne!” cried Dobbin, as he rode up and 
held out his hand. Osborne made no motion to take it, but 
shouted out once more and with another curse to his servant 
to drive on. 

Dobbin laid his hand on the carriage side. *' I will see you, sir,” 
he said. “ 1 have a message for you.” 

“ From that woman ? ” said Osborne fiercely. 

“No,” replied the other; “from your son;” at which Osborne 
fell back into the corner of his carriage, and Dobbin allowing it 
to pass on, rode close behind it, and so through the town until 
they reached Mr. Osborne’s hotel, ancT without a word. There 
he lol lowed Osborne up to his apartments. George had often 
been in the rooms ; they were the lodgings which the Crawleys 
had occupied during their stay in Brussels. 

I 
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"Pray, have you any commands for me, Captain Dobbin, or, I 
bef; your pardon, I should say Major Dobbin, since better men 
than you are dead, and you step into their shoeSf'' said Mr. 
Osborne, in that sarcastic tone which he sometimes w^as pleased 
to assume. 

" Better men are dead,” Dobbin replied. " 1 want to speak to 
you about one.” 

"Make it short, sir,” said the other with an oath, scowling^ 
at his visitor. 

"1 am here as his closest friend,” the major resumed, "and the 
executor of his will. He made it before we went into action. 
Are you aware how small his means are, and of the straitened 
circumstances of his widow ? ” 

"I don’t know his widow, sir,” Osborne said. "Let her go 
back to her father.” But this gentleman whom he addressed 
was determined to remain in good temper, and went on without 
heeding the interruption. 

" Do you know, sir, Mrs. Osborne’s condition ? Her life and 
her reason almost have been shaken b}'^ the blow which has fallen 
on her. It is very doubtful whether she will rally. There is a 
chance left for her, however, and it is about this 1 came to speak 
to you. She will be a mother soon. Will you visit the parent’s 
offence upon the child’s head ? or will you forgive the child for poor 
George’s sake ? ” • 

Osborne broke out into a rhapsody of self-praise and imprecations. 
By the first, excusing himself to his own conscience for his con- 
duct ; by the second, exaggerating the undutifulness of George. 
No father in all England could have behaved more generously 
to a son, who had rebelled against him wdckedly. He had died 
without even so much as confessing he was wrong. Let him take 
the consequences of his undutifulness and folly. As for himself. 
Mr. Osborne, he was a man of his word. He had sworn never 
to speak to that woman or to recognise her as his son’s wife, 
"And that’s what you may tell hei^” he concluded, with an oath ; 
" and that’s what I will stick to to the last day of my life.” 

There was no hope from that quarter then. The wddow must 
live on her slender pittance, or on such aid as Jos could give her. 
" 1 might tell her, and she would not heed it,*’ thought Dobbin 
sadly: for the poor girl’s thoughts were jiot here at all since 
her catastrophe, and stupefied under the pressure of her sorrow, 
good and evil were alike indifferent to her. So, inde(‘d, were even 
friendship and kindness. She received them both uncomplainingly, 
and having accepted them, relapsed into her grief. ’ 

Suppose some twelve months after the above conversation took 
place to have passed in the life of our poor Amelia. She has spent 
the first portion of that time in a sorrow so profound and pitiable, 
that we who have been watching and describing some of Ihe emotions 
of that weak and tender heart, must draw back in the presence of 
the cruel grief under whicji it is bleeding. Tread silently round 
the hapless couch of the poor prostrate soul. Shut gently the 
door of the dark chamber, wherein she suffers, as those kind 
people did who nursed her through the first months of her pain, . 
and never left her until Heaven bad sent her consolation. A day 
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came — of almost terrified delight and wonder — when the poor 
widowed girl pressed a child upon her breast — a child, with the eyes 
of George who was gone — a little boy, as beautiful as a cherub. 
What a miracle it was to hear its first cry 1 How she laughed 
and wept over it — how love, and hope, and prayer woke again 
in her bosom as the baby nestled there. She was safe. The doctors 
who attended her, and had feared for her life or for her brain, 
had wailed anxiously for this crisis before they could pronounce 
that either was secure. It was worth the long months of doubt and 
dread which the persons, who had constantly been with her, had 
passed, to see her eyes once more beaming tenderly upon them. 

Our friend Dobbin was one of them. It was he who brought 
her back to England and to her mother's house ; when Mrs. 
O’Dowd, receiving a peremptory summons from her colonel, had 
been forced to quit her patient. To see Dobbin holding the infant, 
and to hear Amelia’s laugh of triumph as she watched him, would 
have done any man good who had a sense of humour. William 
was the godfather of the child, and exerted his ingenuity in the 
pLirciiase of cu[)s, spoons, pap-boats, and corals for this little 
Christian. 

How his mother nursed him, and dressed him, and lived upon 
him; how she drove away all nurses, and would scarce allow any 
hand but her own to touch him ; how she considered that the 
greatest favour she could confer upon his godfather. Major Dobbin, 
was to allow the major occasionally to dartdle him, need not be 
told here. 

This child was her being. Her existence was a maternal caress. 
She enveloped the feeble and unconscious creature with love and 
worship, it was her life which the baby drank in from her bosom. 
Of nights, and when alone, she had stealthy and intense raptures 
of moiherl}^ love, such as God’s marvellous care has awarded to 
the female instinct — ^joys how’ far higher and lower than reason — 
blind, beautiful devotions which only women’s hearts know. 

It was William Dobbin’s task to muse upon these movements of 
Amelia’s, and to watch her he^frt ; and, if his love made him divine 
almost all the feelings which agitated it, alas ! he could see with a 
fatal perspicuity that there was no place there for him. And so, 
gently, he bore hisjfate, knowing it, and content to bear it. 

I suppose Aniv-lia's father and mother saw through the intentions 
of the major, and v^re not ill-disposed to encourage him ; for 
Dobbin visited their house daily, and stayed for hours with them, 
or with Amelia, or with the honest landlord, Mr. Clapp, and his 
family. 

He brought, on one pretext or another, presents to everybody, and 
almost every day ; and went with the landlord’s little girl, who was 
rather a favourite with Amelia, by the name of Major Sugarplums. 

It was this little child who commonly acted as mistress of the 
ceremonies rfo introduce him to Mrs. Osborne. She laughed one 
day when Major Sugarplums’s cab drove up to Fulham, and he 
descended from it, bringing out a w'ooden horse, a drum, a 
trumpet, and other warlike toys, for little Georgy, who was scarcely 
six months old, and for whom tlie articles in question were entirely 
premature. 

The child was asleep. 
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“ Hush,” said Amelia, annoyed, perhaps, at the creaking^ of the 
major’s boots ; and she held out her hand, smiling^, because William 
could not take it until he had rid himself of his cargo of toys. 

“Go down stairs, little Mary,” said he presently to the child, 
“ I want to speak to Mrs. Osborne.” 

She looked up rather astonished, and laid down the infant on 
its bed. 

“ 1 am come to say good-bye, Amelia,” said he, taking her 
slender, little, while hand gently. 

“ Good-bye? — and where are you going?” she said, with a smile. 

“Send the letters to the agents,” he said; “they will lorwaVd 
them; for you will write to me, won’t you? I shall be i.way a 
long time.” 

“1*11 write to you about Georgy,” she said. “Dear William, 
how good you have been to him and to me 1 Look at him ! 
Isn’t he like an angel ? ” 

The little pink hands of the child closed mechanically round the 
honest soldier’s finger, and Amelia looked up in his lace with 
bright maternal pleasure. The cruellest looks coiiKl not have 
wounded him more than that glance of hopeless kindness. He bent 
over the child and mother. He could not speak for a monuMit. 
And it was with all his strength that he could force himself to 
say a God bless you. 

“God bless you,” said Amelia, and held up her face and 
kissed him. 

“Hush! Don’t wake Georgy!” she added, as William Dobbin 
went to the door wdlh heavy steps. 

She did not hear the noise of his cab-wheels as he drove atvay ; 
she was looking at the child, who was laughing in his sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

HOW TO LIVE WELL ON NOTHING A YEAR. 

A SUPPOSE there is no man in this Vanity Fair of ours so little 
observant as not to think sometimes about the worldly alT.iii s of his 
acquaintances, or so extremely charitable as not to won.h'r how 
his neighbour Jones, or his neighbour Smitfi, can make both ends 
meet at the end of the year. 

With the utmost regard for the family for instance (foi I dine 
with them twice or thrice in a season), I cannot but own that the 
appearance of the Jenkinses in the Park, in the large barouche 
wdth the grenadier-footmen, will surprise and mystify me to my 
dying day ; for though 1 know the equipage is only jobbed, and all 
the Jenkins people are on board w^ages, yet those throe uumi and 
the carriage must represent an expense of six hundred a vi ar at 
the very least — and then there are the splendid dinners, tlie two 
boys at Eton, the prize governess and masters for the girls, the 
trip abroad, or to Eastbotirne or Worthing in the autumn, the 
annual ball with a supper from Gunter’s (who, by the way, sujjplies 
most of the first-rate dinners which J. gives, as I know very well, 
Having been invited to one of them to fill a vacant place, when I' 
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saw at once that these repasts are very superior to the common run 
of entertainments for which the humbler sort of J.’s acqiiaiiilances 
cards) — who, I say, with the most g^ood-natured feelinj^s in 
the world can help wondering how the Jenkinses make out 
matters ? 

What is Jenkins? — we all know — Commissioner of the Tape and 
Sealing-Wax Office, with £,1200 a year for a salary. Had his 
wife a private fortune? Pooh ! — Miss Flint — one of eleven children 
of a small squire in Buckinghamshire. All she ever gets from her 
family is a turkey at Christmas, in exchange for which she has to 
board two or three of her sisters in the ofl' season ; and lodge and 
feed her brothers when they come to town. 

How does Jenkins balance his income? I say, as every friend 
of his must say. How is it that he has not been outlawed long 
since : and that ever he came back (as he did to the surprise of 
everybody) last year from Boulogne ? 

“ 1 ,” is here introduced to personify the world in general — the 
Mrs. Grundy of each respected reader’s private circle - every one of 
wluMii can point to some families of his acquaintance who live 
nobody knows how. Many a glass of wine have \vc all of us 
drunk, I have very little doubt, hob-and-nobbing with the hospitable 
giver, and wondering how the deuce he paid for it. 

Some three or four years after his stay in Paris, when Rawdon 
Crawley and his wife were established in a very small comfortable 
house in Curzon Street, May Fair, there was scarcely one of the 
numerous friends whom they entertained at dinntT that did not 
ahk the above question regarding them. The novelist, it has been 
said before, knows everything, and as I am in a situation to be 
able to tell the public how Crawley and his wife lived without any 
income, may 1 entreat the public new'spapers w’hich are in the 
habit of extracting portions of the various periodical W'oiks now 
published, not to reprint the following exact narrative and calcula- 
tions — of which I ought, as the discoverer (and at some expense, 
too), 10 have the benefit. My^son — 1 w'ould say, were I blessed 
with a child— you may, by deep inquiry and constant intercourse 
with him, learn hiwv a man lives comfortably on nothing a year. 
But it is best not to be intimate with gentlemen of this pro- 
fession, and to tal^ the calculations at second-hand, as you do 
logarithms, for to w’ork them yourself, depend upon it, will 
cost you something conl^iderable. 

On nothing per annum then, and during a course of some two 
or three years, of wdiich w^e can alTord to give but a very brief 
history, Crawley and his wife lived very happily and comfortably 
at Paris. It was in this period that he quitted the Guards, and 
sold out of the army. When wre find him again, his mustachios 
and the title of colonel on his card are the only relics of his 
military profession. 

It has been mentioned that Rebecca, soon after her arrival in 
Paris, took a very smart and leading position in the society of 
that capital, and w'as welcomed at some of the most distinguished 
houses of the restored French nobility. The English men of 
fashion in Paris courted her, too, to the disgust of tiie ladies their 
w'ivLS, who could not bear the parvenuc. 

* For some months the salons of the F'anbourg St. Germain, 
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in which her place was secured, and the splendours of the new 
court, where she was received with much distinction, delig^hted, 
and perhaps a little intoxicated Mrs. Crawley, who may have 
been disposed during’ this period of elation to slight the people — 
honest young military men mostly — who formed her husband’s 
chief society. 

But the colonel yawned sadly among the duchesses and great 
ladies of the court. The old women who played icarti made 
such a noise about a five-franc piece, that it was not \vorth 
Colonel Crawley’s while to sit down at a card-table. The wit of 
their conversation he could not appreciate, being ignorant of their 
language. And what good could his wife get, he urged, by 
making curtsies every night to a whole circle of princesses ? He 
left Rebecca presently to frequent these parties alone ; resuming 
his own simple pursuits and amusements amongst the amiable 
friends of his own choice. 

The truth is, when we say of a gentleman that he lives elegantly 
on nothing a year, we use the word “nothing” to signify some- 
thing unknown ; meaning, simply, that we don’t know how the 
gentleman in question defrays the expenses of his establishment. 
Now, our friend the colonel had a great aptitude for all games 
of chance : and exercising himself, as he continually did, with 
the cards, the dice-box, or the cue, it is n:i ural to suppose that 
he attained a much greater skill in the use of these articles than 
men can possess who only occasionally handle them. To use a cue 
at billiards well is like using a p*jncil, or a German Bute, or a 
small-sword — you cannot master any one of these implements at 
first, and it is only by repeated study and perseverance, joined to 
a natural taste, that a man can excel in the handling of either. 
Now Crawley, from being only a brilliant amateur had grown to 
be a consummate master of billiards. Like a great general, his 
genius used to rise with the danger, and when the luck had been 
unfavourable to him for a whole game, and the bets were con- 
sequently against him, he w'ould,* with consummate skill and 
boldness, make some prodigious hits which would restore the 
battle, and come in a victor at the end, to the astonishment of 
everybody — of everybody, that is, who was a stranger to his play. 
Those who were accustomed to see it w^ere t:autious how they 
staked their money against a man of such sudden resources, and 
brilliant and overpowering skill. * 

At games of cards he was equally skilful ; for though he would 
constantly lose money at the commencement of an evening, playing 
so carelessly and making such blunders, that new-comers were often 
inclined to think meanly of his talent ; yet, when roused to action, 
and awakened to caution by repeated sm^ll losses, it was remarked 
that Crawley’s play became quite different, and that he was pretty 
sure of beating his enemy thoroughly before the night was over. 
Indeed, very few men could say that they ever had the better 
of him. 

His successes were so repeated that no wonder the envious 
and the vanquished spoke sometimes w^ith bitterqess regarding 
them. And as the French say of the Duke of Wellington, who 
never suffered a defeat, that only an astonishing series of lucky ^ 
accidents enabled him to be an invariable winner; yet even they 
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allow that he cheated at Waterloo, and was enabled to win the 
last great trick : so it was hinted at headquarters in England, 
that some foul play must have taken place in order to account 
for the continuous successes of Colonel Crawley. 

Though Frascati's and the salon were open at that time in 
Paris, the mania for play was so widely spread, that the public 
gambling-rooms did not suffice for the general ardour, and 
gambling went on in private houses as much as if there had been 
00 public means for gratifying the passion. At Crawley’s charming 
little rhinions of an evening this fatal amusement commonly was 
practised— much to good-natured little Mrs. Crawley’s annoyance. 
Site spoke about her husband’s passion for dice with the deepest 
grief ; she bewailed it to everybody who came to her house. 
She besought the young fellows never, never to touch a box ; and 
when young Green, of the Rifles, lost a very considerable sum of 
money, Rebecca passed a whole night in tears, as the servant 
told the unfortunate young gentleman, and actually went on her 
knees to her husband to beseech him to remit the debt, and burn 
the acknowledgment. How could he? He had lost just as much 
himself to Blackstone of the Hussars, and Count Punter of the 
Hanoverian Cavalry. Green might have any decent time ; but 
pay? — of course he must pay — to talk of burning I O U’s w’as 
child’s-play. 

Other officers, chiefly young — for the young fellows gathered 
round Mrs. Crawley — came from her parties Y^'ith long faces, having 
dropped more or less money at her fatal card-tables. Her house 
began to have an unfortunate reputation. The old hands warned 
the less experienced of their danger. Colonel O’Dowd, of the 
— th regiment, one of those occupying in Paris, warned Lieutenant 
Spooney of that corps. A loud and violent fracas took place 
between the infantry-colonel and his lady, who were dining at the 
Caf6 de Paris, and Colonel and Mrs. Crawley, who were also 
taking their meal there. The ladies engaged on both sides. 
Mrs. O'Dowd snapped her fingers in Mrs. Crawley’s face, and 
called her husband “ no better, than a black-leg.” Colonel Crawley 
challenged Colonel O’Dow d, C.B. The commander-in-chief hearing 
of the dispute sent for Colonel Crawley, u’ho w’as getting ready 
the same pistols, “ wdiich he shot Captain Marker,” and had such 
a conversation willi him that no duel took place. If Rebecca had 
not gone on her knees to General Tufto, Crawley would have been 
sent back to EnglanS ; and he did not play, except with civilians, 
for some wrecks after. 

But in spite of Raw'don’s undoubted skill and constant successes, 
it became evident to Rebecca, considering these things, that their 
position was but a precarious one, and that even, although they 
scarcely paid anything, their little capital would end one day by 
dwindling into zero. '* Gambling,” she would say, "dear, is good 
to help your income, but not as an income itself. Some day 
people ma\f be tired of play, and then where are w^e?” Rawdon 
acquiesced" in the justice of her opinion ; and in truth he had 
remarked that after a few nights of his little suppers, etc., gentle- 
men were tired of play with him, *and in spite of Rebecca’s 
charms, did not present themselves very eagerly. 

Easy and pleasant as their life at Paris was, it was after all 
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only an idle dalliance and amiable trifling ; and Rcjbecca saw th.^t 
she must push Rawdon’s fortune in Iheir own country. She must 
get him a place or appointment at home or in the colonies ; and 
she determined to make a move upon England as soon as the 
way could be cleared for her. As a first step she had made 
Crawley sell out of the Guards, and go on half-pay. His function 
as aide-dc-camp to General Tiifto had ceased previously. Rebecca 
laughed in all companies at that officer, at his toupee (which he 
mounted on coming to Paris), at his waistband, at his false teeth, 
at his pretensions to be a lady-killer above all, and his absurd 
vanity in fancying every woman whom he came near was in love 
with him. It Avas to Mr. Brent, the beetle-browed wife of 
Mr. Commissary Brent, to whom the general transferred his 
attentions now — his bouquets, his dinners at tlie restaurateurs, his 
opera-boxes, and his knick-knacks. Poor Mrs. Tufio was no 
more happy than before, and had still to p.iss long evenings alone 
with her daughters, knowing that her general was gone oft' scented 
and curled to stand behind Mrs. Brent’s chair at the play. Becky 
had a dozen admirers in his place to be sure ; and could cut her 
rival to pieces with her wit. But as we have said, she was 
growing tired of this idle social life ; opera-boxes and restaurateur- 
dinners palled upon her: nosegays could not be laid by as a 
provision for future years : and she could not live upon knick- 
knacks, laced handkerchiefs, and kid gloves. She felt the frivolity 
of pleasure, and longod for more si'bsiantial benefits. 

At this juncture news arrived which was spread among the 
many creditors of the colonel at Paris, and which caused them 
great satisfaction. Mi.ss Crawley, the rich aunt from whom he 
expected his immense inheritance, was dying ; the colonel must 
haste to her bedside. Mrs. Crawley and her child w'ould remain 
behind until he came to reclaim them. He departed for Calais, 
and having reached that place in safety, it might have been sup- 
posed that he w'ent to Dover ; but instead he took the diligence to 
Dunkirk, and thence travelled to Brussels, for which place he had 
a former predilection. The fact is, Jie owed more money at London 
than at Paris ; and he preferred the quiet little Belgian city to 
either of the more noisy capitals. 

Her aunt w’as dead. Mrs. Crawley ordered the most intense 
mourning for herself and little Rawdon. Thb colonel was busy 
arranging the affairs of the inheritance. ,They could take the 
premier now, instead of the little entresol of the hotel which they 
occupied. Mrs. Crawley and the landlord had a consultation 
about the new hangings, an amicable wrangle about the carpels, 
and a final adjustment of everything excej)t the bill. She went 
off in one of his carriages ; her French dontie with her ; the child 
by her side ; the admirable landlord and landlady smiling farewell 
to her from the gate. General Tufio was furious wdicn he heard 
she was gone, and Mrs. Brent furious with him for being furious ; 
Lieutenant Spooney was cut to the heart ; and the 'landlord got 
ready his best apartments previous to the return of the fascinating 
little woman and her husband. He serrM the trunks which slie left 
in his cliarge with the greiilesl care. They had been especially re- 
commended to him by Madame Crawley. They were not, however, 
found to be particularly valuable when opened some time after. 
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But before she went to join her husband !n the Belglc capital, 
Mrs. Crawley made an expedition into England, leaving behind 
her her little son upon the continent, under the care of her 
French maid. 

The parting between Rebecca and the little Rawdon did not 
cause either parly much pain. She had not, to say truth, seen 
much of the young gentleman since his birth. 

After the amiable fasliion of French mothers, she had placed him 
out at nurse in a village in the neighbourhood of Paris, where 
little Rawdon passed the first months of his life, not unhappily, 
with a numerous family of foster-brothers in wooden shoes. His 
father would ride over many a time to see him there, and the 
elder Rawdon’s paternal heart glowed to see him rosy and dirty, 
shouting lustily, and happy in the making of mud-pies under the 
superintendence of the gardener’s wife, his nurse. 

Rebecca did not care much to go and see the son and heir. 
Once he spoiled a new dove-coloured pelisse of hers. He preferred 
his nurse’s caresses to his mamma’s, and when finally he quitted 
that jolly nurse and almost parent, he cried loudly for hours. He 
was only consoled by his mother’s promise that he should return 
to his nurse the next day ; indeed the nurse herself, who 
probably would have been pained at the parting too, was told that 
the child would immediately be restored to her, and for some time 
awaited quite anxiously his return. 

In fact, our friends may be said to have been among the first 
of that brood of hardy English adventurers who have subsequently 
invaded the continent, and swindled in all the capitals of Europe. 
The respect, in those happy days of 1817-18, was very great, for 
the wealth and honour of Britons. They had not then learned, 
as 1 am told, to haggle for bargains with the pertinacity which 
now distinguishes them. The great cities of Europe had not been 
as yet open to the enterprise of our rascals. And whereas, there 
is now hardly a town of France or Italy in which you shall not 
see some noble countryman of our owm, with that happy sw'agger 
and insolence of demeanour which we carry everywhere, swindling 
inn-landlords, passing fictitious cheques upon credulous bankers, 
robbing coachmakers of their carriages, goldsmiths of their 
trinkets, ea^y travellers of their money at cards — even public libraries 
of their books ; thirty years ago you needed but to be a Mllor 
Anglais, travelling in ^ private carriage, and credit was at your 
hand wherever you chose to seek it, and gentlemen, instead of 
cheating, were cheated. It was not for some weeks after the 
Crawleys’ departure that the landlord of the hotel, which they 
occupied during their residence at Paris, found out the losses 
which he had sustained ; not until Madame Marabou the milliner 
made repeated visits with her little bill for articles supplied to 
Madame Crawley : not until Monsieur Didelot from the Boule 
d’Or in the Palais Royal had asked half a dozen times whether 
cette charmadte Miladi, who had bought watches and bracelets of 
him, was de retour. It is a fact that even the poor gardener’s wife, 
• w'ho had nursed madame’s child, was jiever paid after the first 
six^ months for. that supply of the milk of human kindness with 
which she had furnished the lusty and healthy little Rawdon. 
No, not even the nurse was paid — the Crawleys were in too great 
V.P. T 
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a hurry to remember their trifling debt to her. As ^ for the 
landlord of the hotel, his curses against the English nation were 
violent for the rest of his natural life. He asked all travellers 
whether they knew a certain Colonel Lor Crawley — avec sa femme 
^-une petite dame, trhs spiritutlle, Monsieur!" he would add 

— its m!ont affreusement voli" It was melancholy to hear his 
accents as he spoke of that catastrophe. 

Rebecca's object in her journey to London was to effect a kind 
of compromise with her husband's numerous creditors, and by 
offering them a dividend of nincpcncc or a shilling in the pound, 
to secure a return for him into his own country. It does not 
become us to trace the steps which she look in the conduct of 
this most difficult negotiation ; but, having shown them to their 
satisfaction, that the sum which she was empowered to offer was 
all her husband's available capital, and having convinced them 
that Colonel Crawley would prefer a perpetual retirement on the 
continent to a residence in this country with his debts unsettled ; 
having proved to them that there was no possibility of money 
accruing to him from other quarters, and no earthly chance of 
their getting a larger dividend than that which she was em- 
powered to offer, she brought the colonel’s creditors unanimously to 
accept their proposals, and purchased with fifteen hundred pounds 
of ready-money, more than ten times that amount of debts. 

Mrs. Crawley employed no lawyer in the transaction. The 
matter was so simple^, to have or to leave, as she justly observed, 
that she made the lawyers of the creditors themselves do the 
business. And Mr. Lewis representing Mr. Davids of Red Lion 
Square, and Mr. Moss acting for Mr. Manasseh of Cursitor Street 
(chief creditors of the colonel’s), complimented his lady upon the 
brilliant way in which she did business, and declared that there 
was no professional man who could beat her. 

Rebecca received their congratulations with perfect modt^sty ; 
ordered a bottle of sherry and a bread cake to the little dingy 
lodgings where she dwelt, while conducting the business, to treat 
the enemy’s lawyers ; shook hands wjth them at parting, in excellent 
good-humour, and returned straightway to the continent, to 
rejoin her husband and son, and acquaint the former with the 
glad news of his entire liberation. As for the latter, he had been 
considerably neglected duiing his mother's abseifce by Mademoiselle 
Genevieve, her French maid ; for that young woman, contracting 
an attachment for a soldier in the garrison of Calais, forgot 
her charge in the society of this militaire, and little Rawdon very 
narrowly escaped drowning on Calatis sands at this period, where 
the absent Genevieve had left and lost him. 

And so. Colonel and Mrs. Crawley came to London : and it is at 
their house in Curzon Street, May Fair, that they really showed 
the skill which must be possessed by those who would live on the 
resources above named. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

In the first place, and as a matter of the greatest necessity, 
we are bound to describe how a house may be got for nothing a 
year. These mansions are to be had either unfurnished, where, 
ff you have credit with Messrs. Gillows or Bantings, you can get 
them splendidly arranged and decorated entirely, according to your 
own fancy ; or they are to be let furnished ; a less troublesome 
and complicated arrangement to most parties. It was so that 
Crawley and his wife preferred to hire their house. 

Before Mr. Bowls came to preside over Miss Crawley’s house 
and cellar in Park Lane, that lady liad had for a butler, a 
Mr. Ragglcs, who was born on the family estate of Queen’s 
Crawley, and indeed was a younger son of a gardener there. By 
good conduct, a handsome person and calves, and a grave 
demeanour, Kaggles rose from the knife-board to the foot-board 
of the carriage ; from the foot-board to the butler’s pantry. When 
he had been a certain number of years at the head of Miss Crawley’s 
establishment, where he had had good wages, fat perquisites, and 
plenty of opportunities of saving, he announced that he was about to 
contract a matrimonial alliance with a late cook of Miss Crawley’s 
who had subsisted in an honourable manner by the exercise of a 
mangle, and the keeping of a small green shop in the neighbour- 
hood. The truth is, that the ceremony had been clandestinely 
performed some years back ; although the news of Mr. Ragglcs’s 
marriage was first brought to Miss Crawley by a little boy and 
girl of seven and eight years of age, whose continual presence in the 
kitchen had attracted the attention of Miss Briggs. 

Mr. Raggles then retired and personally undertook the superin- 
tendence of the small shop and the greens. He added milk and 
cream, eggs and country-fed pork to his stores, contenting himself, 
whilst other retired butlers wefe vending spirits in public-houses, by 
dealing in the simplest country produce. And having a good con- 
nection amongst the butlers in the neighbourhood, and a snug back 
parlour where he ^id Mrs. Raggles received them, his milk, cream, 
and eggs got to be adopted by many of the fraternity, and his profits 
increased every year# Year after year he quietly and modestly 
amassed money, and when at length that snug and complete 
bachelor’s residence at No. 201 Curzon Street, May Fair, lately the 
residence of the Honourable Frederick Deuceace, gone abroad, with 
its rich and appropriate furniture by the first makers, was brought 
to the hammer, who should go in and purchase the lease and 
furniture of the house but Charles Raggles ? A part of the money 
he borrowed, it is true, and at rather a high interest, from a brother 
butler, but jhe chief part he paid down; and it was with no small 
pride that Mrs. Raggles found herself sleeping in a bed of carved 
mahogany, with silk curtains, with a prodigious cheval glass 
opposite to her, and a wardrobe which would contain her, and 
Raggles, and* all the family. 

Of course, they did not intend to occupy permanently an apartment 
50 splendid. It w^s in order to let the house again that Raggles 
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purchased it. As soon as a tenant was found, he^ subsided into 
the greengrocer’s shop once more ; but a happy thing it was for 
him to walk out of that tenement and into Curzon Street, and there 
survey his house — his own house — with geraniums in the window 
and a carved bronze knocker. The footman occasionally lounging 
at the area railing, treated him with respect ; the cook took her 
green stuff at his house and called him Mr. Landlord ; and there 
was not one thing the tenants did, or one dish which they had 
for dinner, that Haggles might not know of, if he liked. 

He was a good man ; good and happy. The house brought 
him in so handsome a yearly income, that he was determined ' to 
send his children to good schools, and accordingly, regardless of 
expense, Charles was sent to boarding at Dr. Swishtail’s, Sugarcane 
Lodge, and little Matilda to Miss Peckover’s, Laurentinum House, 
Clapham. 

Haggles loved and adored the Crawley family as the author of 
all his prosperity in life. He had a silhouette of his mistress in his 
back shop, and a drawing of the porter’s lodge at Queen’s Crawley, 
done by that spinster herself in India ink — and the only addition he 
made to the decorations of the Curzon Street house was a print of 
Queen’s Crawley in Hampshire, the seat of Sir Walpole Crawley, 
iiaronet, who was represented in a gilded car drawn by six white 
horses, and passing by a lake covered with swans, and barges ci'ii- 
taiuing ladies in hoops, and musicians with flags and peri\vig&>. 
indeed. Haggles thotight there was no such palace in all the 
world, and no such august family. 

As luck would have it, Raggles’s house in Curzon Street was to 
let when Rawdon and his wife returned to London. The colonel 
knew it and its owner quite well ; the latter’s connection with the 
Crawley family had been kept up constantly, for Haggles helped 
Mr. Bowls whenever Miss Crawley received friends. And the old 
man not only let his house to the colonel, but ofliciated as his butler 
whenever he had company ; Mrs. Haggles operating in the kitchen 
below, and sending up dinners of which old Miss Crawley herself 
might have approved. This was* the way, then, Crawley got 
his house for nothing : for though Haggles had to pay taxes and 
rates, and the interest of the mortgage to the brother-butler; and 
the insurance of his life ; and the charges for hisgchildren at school ; 
and the value of the meat and drink which his own family — and 
for a time that of Colonel Crawley too — consumed ; and though the 
poor wretch was utterly ruined by the transaction, his children being 
flung on the streets, and himself driven into the Fleet Prison ; yet 
somebody must pay even for gentlemen who live for nothing a year 
— and so it was this unlucky Haggles was made the representative 
of Colonel Crawley’s defective capital. 

I wonder how many families are driven to roguery and to 
ruin by great practitioners in Crawley’s way? — how many great 
noblemen rob their petty tradesmen, condescend to swindle their 
poor retainers out of wretched little sums, and cheat for a few 
shillings? When we read that a noble nobleman has left for the 
continent, or that another noble nobleman has an execution in his 
house — and that one or other owe six or seven millions, the defeat 
seems glorious even, and we respect the victim in the vastness of 
ills ruin. But who pities a poor barber who can’t get his money 
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for powdering the footmen’s heads ; or a poor carpenter who 
has ruined himself by fixing up ornaments and pavilions for my 
lady’s dijeutU: or the devil of a tailor whom the steward patronises, 
and who has pledged all he is worth, and more, to get the liveries 
ready, which my lord has done him the honour to bespeak ? When 
the great house tumbles down, these miserable wretches fall under 
it unnoticed : as they say in the old legends, before a man goes to 
the devil himself, he sends plenty of other souls thither. 

* Rawdon and his wife generously gave their patronage to all such 
of Miss Crawley’s tradesmen and purveyors as chose to serve them. 
Some were willing enough, especially the poor ones. It was 
wonderful to see the pertinacity with which the washerwoman 
from Tooting brought the cart every Saturday, and her bills, 
w'eek after week. Mr. Raggles himself had to supply the green- 
groceries. The bill for servants* porter at the Fortune of War 
public-house is a curiosity in the chronicles of beer. Every servant 
also was owed the greater part of his wages, and thus kept up 
perforce an interest in the house. Nobody in fact was paid. Not the 
blacksmith who opened the lock ; nor the glazier who mended the 
pane ; nor the jobber who let the carriage ; nor the groom who 
drove it ; nor the butcher who pifovided the leg of mutton ; nor the 
coals which roasted it ; nor the cook who basted it ; nor the servants 
who eat it : and this I am given to understand is not un frequently 
the way in which people live elegantly on nothing a year. 

In a little town such things cannot be done without remark. 
We know there the quantity of milk our neighbour takes, and espy 
the joint or the fowls which are going in for his dinner. So, 
probably, 200 and 202 in Curzon Street might know what was 
going on in the house between them, the servants communicating 
through the area railings ; but Crawley and his wife and his 
friends did not know 200 and 202. When you came to 201 there 
was a hearty welcome, a kind smile, a good dinner, and a jolly 
shake of the hand from the host and hostess there, just for all 
the world as if they had been undisputed masters of three or 
four thousand a year — <'ind so they were, not in money, but in 
produce and labour — if they did not pay for the mutton, they 
had it : if they did not give bullion in exchange for their ivine, 
how should we know ? Never w'as better claret at any man’s 
table than at hoifest Rawdon’s ; dinners more gay and neatly 
served. His drawingfrooms were the prettiest, little, modest salons 
conceivable : they were decorated with the greatest taste, and a 
thoustind knick-knacks from Paris, by Rebecca : and when she 
sat at her piano trilling songs wnth a lightsome heart, the 
stranger voted himself in a little paradise of domestic comfort, 
and agreed that if the husband was rather stupid, the wife was 
charming, and the dinners the pleasantest in the world. 

Rebecca’s wit, cleverness, and flippancy, made her speedily 
the vogue ip London among a certain class. You saw demure 
chariots at her door, out of which stepped very great people. You 
beheld her carriage in the Park, surrounded by dandies of note. 
The little box in the third tier of the Opera was crowded wdth 
heads constantly changing ; but it must be confessed that the 
ladies held aloof from her, and that their doors were shut to our 
• little adventurer. 
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With regard to the world of female fashion and its customs, 
the present writer of course can only speak at second-hand. A 
man can no more penetrate or understand those mysteries than he 
can know what the ladies talk about when they go up stairs after 
dinner. It is only by inquiry and perseverance, that one sometimes 
get hints of those secrets ; and by a similar diligence every person 
who treads the Pall Mall pavement and frequents the clubs of 
this metropolis, knows, either through his own experience or 
through some acquaintance with whom he plays at billiards or 
shares the joint, something about the genteel w’orld of Londop, 
and how, as there are men (such as Rawdon Crawley, whose 
position we mentioned before) who cut a good figure to the eyes 
of the ignorant world and to the apprentices in the Park, who 
behold them consorting with the most notorious dandies there, so 
there are ladies, who may be called men’s women, being welcomed 
entirely by all the gentlemen, and cut or slighted by all their wives. 
Mrs. Firebrace is of this sort; the lady wdth the beautiful fair 
ringlets whom you see every day in Hyde Park, surrounded by 
the greatest and most famous dandies of this empire. Mrs. 
Rock wood is another, whose parties are announced laboriously 
in the fashionable newspapers, and with whom you see that all 
sorts of ambassadors and great noblemen dine ; and many more 
might be mentioned had they to do with the history at present in 
hand. But while simple folks who are out of the world, or country 
people with a taste for the genteel, behold these ladies in their 
seeming glory in public places, or c.ivy them from afar off, persons 
who are better instructed could inform them that these envied ladies 
have no more chance of establishing themselves in society,*’ than 
the benighted squire’s wife in Somersetshire, who reads of their 
doings in the Morning Post. Men living about London aie 
aware of these awful truths. You hear how pitilessly many Indies 
of seeming rank and wealth are excluded from this “society.” The 
frantic efforts which they make to enter this circle, the meannesses 
to which they submit, the insults which they undergo, are matters 
of wonder to those who take human br womankind for a study ; and 
the pursuit of fashion under difficulties would be a fine theme for 
any very great person who had the wit, the leisure, and the know- 
ledge of the English language necessary for the, compiling of such 
a history. 

Now the few female acquaintances whom Mrs. Crawley had 
known abroad, not only declined to visit her when she came to this 
side of the channel, but cut her severely when they met in public 
places. It was curious to see how the great ladles forgot her, and 
no doubt not altogether a pleasant study to Rebecca. When Lady 
Bareacres met her in the waiting-room at the Opera, she gathered 
her daughters about her as if they would be contaminated by a 
touch of Becky, and retreating a step or two, placed herself in 
front of them, and stared at her little enemy. To stare Becky 
out of countenance required a severer glance-than even the frigid 
old Bareacres could shoot out of her dismal eyes. When Lady 
de la Mole, who had ridden a score of times by Becky’s side at 
• Brussels, met Mrs. Crawley’s open carriage in Hyde Park, her 
ladyship was quite blind, and could not in the least recognise her 
former friend. Even Mrs. Blenkinsop, the banker’s wife, cut her 
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at church. Becky went regularly to church now; it was edifying 
to see her enter there with Rawaon by her side, carrying a couple 
of large gilt prayer-books, and afterwards going through the 
ceremony with the gravest resignation. 

Rawdon at first felt very acutely the slights which were passed 
upon his wife, and was inclined to be gloomy and savage. He 
talked of calling out the husbands or brothers of every one of the 
insolent women who did not pay a proper respect to his wife ; 
and it was only by the strongest commands and entreaties on her 
part, that he was brought into keeping a decent behaviour. You 
can’t shoot me into society,” she said good-naturedly. Remember, 
my dear, that I was but a governess, and you, you poor silly old 
man, have the worst reputation for debt, and dice, and all sorts of 
wickedness. We shall get quite as many friends as we want by and 
by, and in the meanwhile you must be a good boy, and obey 
your schoolmistress in everything she tells you to do. When we 
heard that your aunt had left almost everything to Pitt and his 
wife, do you remember what a rage you w'ere in ? You would 
have told all Paris, if 1 had not made you keep your temper, 
and where would you have been now? — in prison at Ste. P^lagie 
for debt, and not established in London in a handsome house, 
with every comfort about you — ^you were in such a fury you were 
ready to murder your brother, you wicked Cain you, and what 
good would have come of remaining angry? All the rage in the 
world won’t get us your aunt’s money ; and it is much better 
that we should be friends wdth your brother’s family than enemies, 
as those foolish Butesare. When your father dies. Queen’s Crawley 
will be a pleasant house for you and me to pass the winter in. 
If we are ruined, you can carve and take charge of the stable, 
and I can be a governess to Lady Jane’s children. Ruined ! 
liddlededee 1 1 will get you a good place before that ; or Pitt 

and his little boy wdll die, and we vidll be Sir Rawdon and my 
lady. While there is life, there is hope, my dear, and 1 intend to 
make a man of you yet. Who sold your horses for you ? Who 
paid your debts for you ? ” Rawdon was obliged to confess that 
he owed all these benefits to his wife, and to trust himself to her 
guidance' for the future. 

Indeed, when Miss Crawley quitted the world, and that money 
for which all her relatives had been fighting so eagerly was finally 
left to Pitt, Bute Crauv'ley, who found that only five thousand pounds 
had been left to him instead of the twenty upon which he calculated, 
was In such a fury at his disappointment, that he vented it in savage 
abuse upon his nephew ; and the quarrel always rankling between 
them ended in an utter breach of intercourse. Rawdon Crawley’s 
conduct, on the other hand, who got but a hundred pounds, was 
such as to astonish his brother and delight his sister-in-law, who 
was disposed to look kindly upon all the members of her husband's 
family. wrote to his brother a very frank, manly, good-humoured 
letter from Paris. He was aware, he said, that by his own marriage 
he had forfeited his aunt’s favour ; and though he did not disguise 
his disappointment that she should li£^ve been so entirely relentless 
towards hin>, he was glad that the money was still kept in their 
branch of the family, and heartily congratulated his brother on his 
good fortune. He sent his aiTectionate remembrances to his sister. 
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and hoped to have her good-will for Mrs. Crawley ; and the letter 
concluded with a postscript to Pitt in the latter lady’s own hand- 
writing. She, too, begged to join in her husband’s congratulations. 
She should ever remember Mr. Crawley’s kindness to her in the 
early days when she was a friendless orphan, the instructress of 
his little sisters, in whose welfare she still took the tenderest 
interest. She wished him every happiness in his married life, and, 
asking his permission to offer her remembrances to Lady Jane 
(of whose goodness all the world informed her), she hoped tliAt 
one day she might be allowed to present her little boy to his ui]cle 
and aunt, and begged to bespeak for him their good-will and 
protection. 

Pitt Crawley received this letter very graciously — more graciously 
than Miss Crawley had received some of Rebecca’s previous 
compositions in Rawdon’s handwriting; and as for Lady Jane, 
she was so charmed with the letter, that she expected her husband 
would instantly divide her aunt’s legacy into two equal portions, 
and send off one-haif to his brother at Paris. 

To her ladyship’s surprise, however, Pitt declined to accommodate 
his brother with a cheque for thirty thousand pounds. But he made 
Rawdon a handsome offer of his hand whenever the latter should 
come to England and choose to take it ; and, thanking Mrs. 
Crawley for her good opinion of himself and Lady Jane, he 
graciously pronounced his willingness to take any opportunity to 
serve her little boy. • 

Thus an almost reconciliation was brought about between the 
brothers. When Rebtjcca came to town Pitt and his wife were 
not in London. Many a lime she drove by the old door in Park 
Lane to see whether they had taken possession of Miss Crawley’s 
house there. But the new family did not make its appearance ; 
it was only through Ragglcs that slie heard of their movements 
— how Miss Crawley’s domestics had been dismissed with decent 
gratuities, and how Mr, Pitt had only once made liis appearance 
in London, when he stopped for a few days at the house, did 
business wdth his lawyers there, and sold olf all Miss Crawley’s 
French novels to a bookseller out of Bond Street. Becky had 
reasons of her own wdiich caused her to long for the arrival of 
her new relation. “When Lady Jane comes,” ^bought she, “she 
shall be my sponsor in London society ; and as for the w'onien ! 
bah ! — the women will ask me when they iind the men want tu 
see me. 


An article as necessary to a lady in this position as her brougham 
or her bouquet, is her companion. I have always admired me 
way in which the tender creatures, who cannot exist without 
sympathy, hire an exceedingly plain friend of their own sex from 
whom they are almost inseparable. The sight of that inevitable 
woman in her faded gown seated behind her dear fjiend in the 
opera-box, or occupying the back seat of the barouche, is always 
a wholesome and moral one to me, as jolly a reminder as that of 
the death s-head winch figprcd in the repasts of Egyptian W 
vwants, a strange sardonic memorial of Vanity Fair Wh it 
even battered, brazen, beautiful, consciencelew,-, heartless mVs. 
Firebrace, whose father died of her shame : even lovciv daring ■ 
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Mrs. Mantrap, who will ride at any fence which any man In Eng^land 
will take, and who drives her f'rays in the Park, while her mother 
keeps a huxter’s stall in Bath still — even those who are so bold, 
one might fancy the^ could face anything, dare not face the world 
without a female friend. They must have somebody to cling to, 
the affectionate creatures ! And you will hardly see them in any 
public place without a shabby companion in a dyed silk, sitting 
somewhere in the shade close behind them. 

• “ Rawdon,” said Becky, very late one night as a party of 
gentlemen were seated round the crackling drawing-room fire 
(for the men came to her house to finish the night ; and she 
had ice and coffee for them, the best in London) *'I must have a 
sheep-dog.” 

“ A what ? ” said Rawdon, looking up from an icarti table. 

“ A sheep-dog,” said young Lord Southdown. “ My dear Mrs. 
Crawley, what a fancy ! Why not have a Danish dog ? I know 
of one as big as a camelopard, by Jove. It would almost pull your 
brougham. Or a Persian greyhound, eh ? (I propose, if you please ;) 
or a little pug that would go into one of Lord Steyne’s snuff- 
boxes? There’s a man at Bayswaler got one with such a nose 
that you might — I mark the king and play — that you might hang 
your hat on it.” 

“ 1 mark the trick,” Rawdon gravely said. He attended to his 
game commonly, and didn’t much meddle with the conversation 
except w’hen it was about horses and betting. • 

“What can you want with a shepherd ’s-dog ? ” the lively little 
Southdown continued. 

“ 1 mean a moral shepherd *s-dog,” said Becky, laughing and 
looking up at Lord Steyne. 

“ What the devil’s that ? ” said his lordship. 

“A dog to keep the wolves off me,” Rebecca continued. “A 
companion.” 

“ Dear little innocent lamb, you want one,” said the marquis ; 
and his jaw thrust out, and he began to grin hideously, his little 
eyes leering towards Rebecca. • 

The great Lord of Steyne was standing by the fire sipping 
coffee. Toe tire crackled and blazed pleasantly. There was a 
score of candles sp||Lrkling round the mantel-piece, in all sorts of 
quaint sconces, of gilt and bronze and porcelain. They lighted up 
Rebecca’s figure to admiration, as she sat on a sofa covered with 
a pattern of gaudy flowers. She was in a pink dress, that 
looked as fresh as a rose ; her dazzling white arms and shoulders 
were half covered with a thin hiizy scarf through which they 
sparkled; her hair hung in curls round her neck; one of her little 
feet peeped out Irom the fresh crisp folds of the silk; the prettiest 
little foot in the prettiest little sandal in the finest silk stocking 
in the world. 

The candliis lighted up Lord Sleyne’s shining bald head, which 
was fringed with red hair. He had thick, bushy eyebrows, with 
little twinkling, bloodshot eyes, surrounded by a thou.sand wrinkles. 
His jaw was underhung, and when he* laughed, two white buck- 
teeth protruded themselves and glistened savagely in the midst 
of ihc grin. He had been dining w-itli royal personages, and wore 
his garter and ribbons. A short man was his lordship, broad* 
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chested, and bow-leg’gcd, but proud of the firmness of his foot and 
ankle, and always caressing his garter-knee. 

“And so the shepherd is not enough,” said he, “to defend his 
lambkin ? ” 

“The shepherd is too fond of playing at cards and going to his 
clubs,” answered Becky, laughing. 

“Gad, what a debauched Corydon I ” said my lord — “what a 
moulh for a pipe !” 

“ 1 take your three to two,” here said Rawdon, at the card-table. 

“ Hark at Meliboeus,” snarled the noble marquis : “ he’s pastoraflly 
occupied too : he’s shearing a Southdown. What an innocent 
mutton, hey ? Damme, what a snowy fleece I ” 

Rebecca’s eyes shot out gleams of scornful humour. “My 
lord,” she said, “you are a knight of the order.” He had the 
collar round his neck, indeed — a gift of the restored princes of 
Spain. 

Lord Steyne in early life had been notorious for his daring and 
his success at play. He had sat up two days and two nights wilh 
Mr. Fox at hazard. He had won money of the most august 
personages of the realm : he had won his marquisate, it was said, 
at the gaming-table ; but he did not like an allusion to those 
bygone fredaifies. Rebecca saw' the scowl gathering over his 
heavy brow. 

She rose up from her sofa, and went and took his coflee cup out 
of his hand, with a dittle curtsey. “Yes,” she said, “I must get 
a watch-dog. But he won’t bark at you,^' And, going into the 
other drawing-room, she sat dowm to the piano, and b(^gan to sing 
little French songs, in such a charming, thrilling voice, that the 
mollifled nobleman speedily followed her into that chamber, and 
might be seen nodding his head and bowing time over her. 

Rawdon and his friend meanwhile played ^.carU until they had 
enough. The colonel w'on ; but, say that he won ever so much 
and often, nights like these, which occurred many times in the 
week — his wife having all the talk and all the admiration, and 
he silting silent without the cirde, not comprehending a word 
of the jokes, the allusions, the mystical language within— must 
have been rather wearisome to the ex-dragoon. 

“How is Mrs. Crawley's husband,” Lord, Steyne used to say 
to him by way of a good day wdien they met ; and indeed that 
was now his avocation in life. He w'asf Colonel Crawley no 
mure. He w^as Mrs. Crawdey’s husband. 

About the little Rawdon, if nothing has been said all this while, 
it is because he is hidden up stairs in a garret somewhere, or 
has crawled below into the kitchen for companionship. His 
mother scarcely ever took notice of him. He passed the days 
with his French bonne as long as that domestic remainc*d in Mr. 
Crawley’s family; and when the Frenchwoman went away, the 
little fellow, howling in the loneliness of the night, had com- 
passion taken on him by a housemaid, who took him out of 
his solhary nursery into. her bed in the garret hard by, and 
comforted him. 

Rebecca, my Lord Steyne, and one pr two more were in the 
drawing-room taking tea after the Opera, when this shouting 
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was heard overhead. “It’s my cherub crying for his nurse,” 
she said. She did not offer to move to go and see the child. 

“ Don’t agitate your feelings by going to look for him,” said 
Lord Steyne sardonically. " Bah ! ” replied the other, with a 
sort of blush, “he’ll cry himself to sleep;” and they fell to talkinj^ 
about the Opera. 

Rawdon had stolen off though, to look after his son and heir ; 
and came back to the company when he found that honest Dolly 
wAs consoling the child. The colonel’s dressing-room w'as in those 
upper regions. He used to see the boy there in private. They had 
inierviews together every morning when he shaved ; Rawdon minor 
sitting on a box by his father’s side and watching the operation 
with never ceasing pleasure. He and the sire were great friends. 
The father would bring him sweetmeats from the dessert, and 
hide them in a certain old epaulet box, w'here the child went to 
seek them, and laughed with joy on discovering the treasure ; 
laughed, but not too loud — for mamma was below asleep and 
must not be disturbed. She did not go to rest till very late, and 
seldom rose till after noon. 

Rawdon bought the boy plenty of picture-books, and crammed 
his nursery with toys. Its walls were covered with pictures pasted 
up by the father’s own hand, and purchased by him for ready- 
money. When he was off duty with Mrs. Rawdon in the Park, 
he would sit up here, passing hours with the boy ; who rode 
on his chest, who pulled his great mustaclnos as if they were 
driving-reins, and spent days with him in indefatigable gambols. 
The room was a low room, and once, when the child was not 
five years old, his father, who was tossing him wildly up in 
his arms, hit the poor little chap’s skull so violently against the 
ceiling that he almost dropped the child, so terrified was he at the 
disaster. 

Rawdon minor had made up his face for a tremendous howl — 
the severity of the blow indeed authorised that indulgence : but 
just as he was going to begin, the father interposed. 

“ F*or God’s sake, Raw'dy, •don’t wake mamma,” he cried. 
And the child looking in a very hard and piteous way at his 
father, bit his lips, clenched his hands, and didn’t cry a bit. 
Rawdon told that ^ory at the clubs, at the mess, to everybody 
in town. “ By Gaa, sir,” he explained to the public in general, 
“what a good plucked one that boy of mine is — what a trump 
he is ! I half sent his head through the ceiling, by Gad, and he 
wouldn’t cry for fear of disturbing his mother.” 

Sometimes — once or twice in a w^eek — that lady visited the 
upper regions in wdiich the child lived. She came like a vivified 
figure out of the Magasin des Modes — blandly smiling in the most 
beautiful new clothes and little gloves and boots. Wonderful scarfs, 
laces, and jewels glittered about her. She had a new bonnet on ; 
and flowers bloomed perpetually in it ; or else magnificent curling 
ostrich feathers, soft and snowy as camellias. She nodded twice 
or thrice patronisingly to the little boy, w*ho looked up from his 
dinner or from the pictures of soldiers«he was painting. When 
she left the room, an odour of rose, or some other magical 
fragrance lingered about the nursery. She was an unearthly 
being in his eyes, superior to his father — to all the world : to be 
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worshipped and admired at a distance. To drive with that lady 
in the carriage was an awful rite : he sat up in the back seat, 
and did not dare to speak : he gascd with all his eyes at the 
beautifully dressed princess opposite to him. Gentlemen on 
splendid prancing horses came up, and smiled and talked with 
hdr. How her eyes beamed upon all of them ! Her hand used 
to quiver and wave gracefully as they passed. When he went 
out with her he had his new red dress on. His old brown 
Holland w’as good enough when he stayed at home. ^ Sometimes, 
when she was away, and Dolly his maid was making his bed, 
he came into his mother’s room. It was as the abode of a fairy 
to him — a mystic chamber of splendour and delights. There in 
the wardrobe hung those wonderful robes — pink and blue, and 
many-tinted. There was the jewel-case, silver-clasped ; and the 
mystic bronze hand on the dressing-table, glistening all over 
with a hundred rings. There was the cheval-glass, that miracle 
of art, in which he could just see his own wondering head, 
and the reflection of Dolly (queerly distorted, and as if up in the 
ceiling), plumping and patting the pillows of the bed. O thou 
poor lonely benighted boy 1 Mother is the name for God in the 
lips and hearts of little children ; and here was one wdio was 
worshipping a stone 1 

Now Rawdon Crawley, rascal as the colonel was, had certain 
manly tendencies of affection in his heart, and could love a 
child and a woman still, hor Rawdon minor he had a great 
secret tenderness then, which did not escape Rebecca, though 
she did not talk about it to her husband. It did not annoy her ; 
she was too good-natured. It only increased her scorn for him. 
He felt somehow ashamed of this paternal softness, and hid it 
from his wife — only indulging in it when alone with the boy. 

He used to take him out of mornings, when they would go to 
the stables together and to the Park. Little Lord Southdown, 
the besl-natured of men, who would make you a present of the 
hat from his head, whose main occupation in life w’as to buy 
knick-knacks that he might give them away afterwards, bought 
the little chap a pony not much bigger than a large rat, the 
donor said, and on this little black Shetland pigmy young 
Raw'don’s great father was pleased to mount the boy, and to 
walk by his side in the Park. It pleased him to see his old 
quarters, and his fcIlow-Guardsmen at Kniglitsbridge : he had 
begun to think of his bachelorhood with something like regret. 
The old troopers were glad to recognise their ancient officer, 
and dandle the little colonel. Colonel Crawley found dining 
at mess and with his brother-officers very pleasant. “Hang 
it, I ain’t clever enough for her — I know it. She won’t miss 
me,” he used to say : and he was right : his w'ife did not 
miss him. 

Rebecca was fond of her husband. She was al\(rays perfectly 
good-humoured and kind to him. She did not even show her 
scorn much for him ; perhaps she liked him the better for being 
a fool. He was her upper servant and maitre d'hote!. He went 
on her errands ; obeyed her orders without question ; drove in 
the carriage in the ring with her without repining ; took her to 
the opera-box ; solaced himself at his club during the performance, 
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and came punctually back to fetch her when due. He would 
have liked her to be a little fonder of the boy; but even to that 
he reconciled himself. ** Haag it, you know, she*s so clever,” he 
said, “and I’m not literary and that, you know.” For, as we 
have said before, it requires no great wisdom to be able to win 
at cards and billiards, and Rawdon made no pretensions to any 
other sort of skill. 

When the companion came, his domestic duties became very 
light. His wife encouraged him to dine abroad : she would let 
him off duty at the Opera. “ Don’t stay and stupefy yourself 
at home to-night, my dear,” she would say. “ Some men are 
coming who will only bore you. I would not ask them, but you 
know it’s for your good, and now 1 have a sheep-dog, 1 need not 
be afraid to be alone.” 

“A sheep-dog — a companion ! Becky Sharp with a companion I 
Isn’t it good fun?” thought Mrs. Crawley to herself. The notion 
tickled hugely her sense of humour. 

One Sunday morning, as Rawdon Crawley, his little son, and 
the pony were taking their accustomed walk in the Park, they 
passed by an old acquaintance of the colonel’s, Corporal Clink, 
of the regiment, who was in conversation with a friend, an 
old gentleman, who held a boy in his arms about the age of 
little Rawdon. This other youngster had seized hold of the 
Waterloo medal which the corporal wore, land was examining 
it with delight. 

“ Good-morning, your honour,” said Clink, in reply to the 
“How-do, Clink?” of the colonel. “This ’ere young gentleman 
is about the little colonel’s age, sir,” continued the corporal. 

■‘His father was- a Waterloo man, too,” said the old gentleman, 
who carried the boy. “ Wasn’t he, Georgy ? ” 

“Yes,” said Georgy. He and the little chap on the pony 
W'cre looking at each other with all their might — solemnly 
scanning each other as children do. 

“ In a line regiment,” Clink skid with a patronising air. 

“ He was a captain in the — th regiment,” said the old gentle- 
man rather pompously. “Captain George Osborne, sir — perhaps 
you knew him. Jie died the death of a hero, sir, fighting 
against the Corsican tyrant.” 

Colonel Crawley blashcd quite red. “ I knew him very well, 
sir,” he said, “and his wife, his dear little wife, sir — how is she?” 

“ She is my daughter, sir,” said the old gentleman, pulling 
down the boy, and taking out a card with great solemnity, 
which he handed to the colonel. On it was written — 

“Mr. Sedley, Sole Agent for the Black Diamond and Anti- 
Cinder Coal Association, Bunker’s Wharf, Thames Street, and 
Anna-Maria Cottages, Fulham Road West.” 

Little Georgy went up and looked at the Shetland pony. 

“ Should you like to have a ride ? ” said Rawdon minor from 
the saddle. 

“Yes,” said Georgy. The colonel^ who had been looking 
at him with s6nie interest, took up the child and put him on the 
pony behind Raivdon minor. 

“Take hold of him, Georgy,” he said — “take my little boy 
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round the waist~>his name is Rawdon.” And both the children 
began to laugh. 

“You won’t see a prettier pair,# I think, this summer’s day, 
sir,” said the good-natured corporal ; and the colonel, the corporal, 
and old Mr. Sedley with his umbrella, walked by the side of the 
children. 


CHAPTER XXXVIll. 

A FAMILY IN A VEUY SMALL WAY. 

We must suppose little George Osborne has ridden from Knights- 
bridge towards Fulham, and will stop and make inquiries at that 
village regarding some friends whom we have left there. How is 
Mrs. Amelia after the storm of Waterloo? Is she living and 
thriving? What has come of Major Dobbin, whose cab was always 
hankering about her premises? and arc there any news of the 
collector of Boggley Wollah ? The facts concerning the latter are 
briefly these : 

Our worthy fat friend Joseph Sedley returned to India not long 
after his escape from Brussels. Either his furlough was up, 
or he dreaded to meet any witnesses of his Waterloo flight. How- 
ever it might be, he went back to his duties in Bengal, very soon 
after Napoleon had -taken up his residence at St. Helena, where 
Jos saw the ex-emperor. To hear Mr. Sedley talk on board ship 
you would have supposed that it was not the first time he and 
the Corsican had met, and that the civilian had bearded the French 
general at Mount St. John. He had a thousand anecdotes about 
the famous battles ; he knew the position of every regiment, and 
the loss which each had incurred. He did not deny that he. had 
been concerned in those victories— that he had been with the army, 
and carried despatches for the Duke of Wellington. And he 
described what the duke did and said on every conceivable moment 
of the day of Waterloo, with such an accurate knowledge of his 
Grace’s sentiments and proceedings, that it was clear he must 
have been by the conqueror’s side throughout the day; though, 
as a non-combatant, his name was not menlloned in the public 
documents relative to tlie battle. Perhaps he actually worked 
himself up to believe that he had been engaged with the army ; 
certain it is that he made a prodigious sensation for some lime 
at Calcutta, and was called Waterloo Sedley during the whole of 
his subsequent stay in Bengal. 

The bills which Jos had given for the purchase of those unlucky 
horses were paid without question by him and his agents. He 
never was heard to allude to the bargain, and nobody knows for a 
certainty what became of the horses, or how he got rid of them, 
or of Isidor, his Belgian servant, who sold a gray horse, very 
like the one which Jos rode, at Valenciennes some time during the 
autumn of 1815. ^ 

Jos’s London agents had orders to pay one hundred and twenty 
pounds yearly to his parents at Fulham. It was the chief support 
of the old couple ; for Mr. Sedley’s speculations in life subsequent 
tu his bankruptcy did not by any means retrieve the broken old 
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gentleman^s fortune. He tried to be a wine-merchant, a coal- 
merchant, a commission lottery agent, etc., etc. He sent round 
prospectuses to his friends whenever he took a new trade, and 
ordered a new brass plate for the door, and talked pompously about 
making his fortune still. But Fortune never came back to the 
feeble and stricken old man. One by one his friends dropped off, 
and were weary of buying dear coals and bad wine from him ; and 
there was only his wife in all the world who fancied, when he 
tottered off to the city of a morning, that he was still doing any 
business there. At evening he crawled slowly back ; and he used 
to go of nights to a little club at a tavern, where he disposed of 
the finances of the nation. It was wonderful to hear him talk 
about millions, and agios, and discounts, and what Rothschild w^as 
doing, and Baring Brothers. He talked of such vast sums that 
the gentlemen of the club (the apothecary, the undertaker, the 
great carpenter and builder, the parish clerk, who was allowed to 
come stealthily, and Mr. Clapp, our old acquaintance) respected the 
old gentleman. “ 1 was better off once, sir,” he did not fail to tell 
everybody who “used the room.” “ My son, sir, is at this minute 
chief magistrate of Ramgunge in the presidency of Bengal, and 
touching his four thousand rupees per mensem. My daughter 
might be a coloners lady if she liked. I might draw upon my 
son, the first magistrate, sir, for two thousand pounds to-morrow, 
and Alexander would cash my bill, down, sir, down on the 
counter, sir. But the Sedleys were always a proud family.” 
You and I, my dear reader, may drop into this condition one day : 
for have not many of our friends attained it? Our luck may 
fail : our powers forsake us : our place on the boards be taken by 
better and younger mimes — the chance of life roll away and leave 
us shattered and stranded. Then men will walk across the road 
when they meet you — or, worse still, hold you out a couple of 
fingers and patronise you in a pitying w'ay — then you will know, 
as soon as your back is turned, that your friend begins with a 
** Poor devil, what imprudences he has committed, what chances 
that chap has thrown away ! ” • Well, well — a carriage and three ^ 
thousand a year 13 not the summit of the reward nor the end of 1 
God*s judgment of men. If quacks prosper as often as they go to 
the wall — if zanies succeed and knaves arrive at fortune, and, vice 
7fersd, sharing ill-luck and prosperity for all the world like the 
ablest and most honesk amongst us — I say, brother, the gifts and 
pleasures of Vanity Fair cannot be held of any great account, and 
that it is probable . . • but we are wandering out of the domain 
of the story. 

Had Mrs. Sedley been a woman of energy, she would have 
exerted it after her husband’s ruin, and, occupying a large house, 
would have taken in boarders. The broken Sedley would have 
acted well as the boarding-house landlady’s husband ; the Munoz 
of private lifp ; the titular lord and master ; the carver, house- 
steward, and humble husband of the occupier of the dingy throne. 

I have seen men of good brains and breeding, and of good hopes 
' and vigour once, who feasted squires sqid kept hunters in their 
youth, meekly- cutting up legs of mutton for rancorous old 
narridans, and pretending to preside over their dreary tables — but 
Mrs. Sedleyi we say, had not spirit to bustle about for few 
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select inmates to join a cheerful musical family,” such as one reads 
of in the Times. She was content to lie on ihe shore where fortune 
had stranded her — and you could se^ that the career of this old 
couple was over. 

1 don't think they were unhappy. Perhaps they were a little 
prouder in their downfall than in their prosperity. Mrs. Sedlcy 
was always a great person for her landlady, Mrs. Clapp, when 
she descended and passed many hours with her in the basement 
or ornamented kitchen. The Irish maid Betty Flanagan's bonnets 
and ribbons, her sauciness, her idleness, her reckless prodigality 
of kitchen candles, her consumption of tea and sugar, and so forth, 
occupied and amused the old lady almost as much as the doings 
of her former household, when she had Sambo and the coachman, 
and a groom and a footboy, and a housekeeper with a regiment 
of female domestics — her former household, about which the good 
lady talked a hundred times a day. And besides Betty Flanagan, 
Mrs. Sedley had all the maids-of-all>work in the street to superintend. 

She knew how each tenant of the cottages paid or owed his little 
rent. She stepped aside when Mrs. Rougemont the actress passed 
with her dubious family. She flung up her head when Mrs. Pestler, 
the apothecary’s lady, drove by in her husband’s professional one- 
horse chaise. She had colloquies with the greengrocer about the 
pennorth of turnips which Mr. Sedley loved ; she kept an eye upon 
the milkman, and the baker’s hov ; and made visitations to the 


butcher, who sold hundreds of oxen very likely with less ado than 
was made about Mrs. Sedley’s loir, of mutton ; and she counted 
Uie potatoes under the joint on Sundays, on which days, dressed 
in her best, she went to church twice and read “Blair’s Sermons” 
in the evening. 

On that day, for “ business ” prevented him on week-davs from 
taking such a pleasure, it was old Sedley’s delight to Uike out 
his little grandson Georgy to the neighbouring parks or Kensington 
Gardens, to see the soldiers, or to feed the ducks. Georgy loved 
the redcoats, and his grandpapa told him how his father had 
been a famous soldier, and introduced him to many sergeants 
and others with Waterloo medals on their breasts, to whom the 
old grandfather pompously presented the child as the son of 
Captain Osborne of the — th, who died gloriously on the glorious 
eighteenth. He has been known to treat some of these non- 
commissioned gentlemen to a glass of porleff, and, indeed, in their 
first Sunday walks was disposed to spoil little Georgy, sadly 
prging the boy with apples and parliament, to the detriment of 
his health—until Amelia declared that George should never go 
out with his grandpapa, unless the latter promised solemnly 
and on his honour, not to give the child any cakes. lolliooDS 
or stall produce whatever. ^ ^ * 

Between Mrs. Sedley and her daughter there was a sort of cool- 
ness about this boy, and a secret jealousy— for one evening, in 
George s yepr ear y days, Amelia, who had been seated at work 
in their little parlour, scarcely remarking that the old lady had 
quitted the room, ran up stairs instinctively to the nurserv at 
the cnes of the child, who had been asleep Ltil that mom7nt- 
and ^ere found Mrs. Sedl^ in the act of surreptitiously administer- 
Uig Daffy s Eliar to the infMt Amelia, the genUest and sweetest 
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of every-day mortals, when she found this meddling with her 
maternal authority, thrilled and trembled all over with anger. 
Her cheeks, ordinarily pale, {low (lushed up, until they were as red 
as they used to be wlicn she was a child of twelve years old. 
She seized the baby out of her mother’s arms, and then grasped 
at the bottle, leaving the old lady gaping at her, furious, and 
holding the guilty tea-spoon. 

Amelia flung the bottle crashing into the fire-place. ** I will not 
have baby poisoned, mamma,” cried Emmy, rocking the infant 
about violently with both her arms round him, and turning with 
flashing eyes at her mother. 

“ Poisoned, Amelia I ” said the old lady : “ this language to me ? ” 

“He shall not have any medicine but that which Mr. Pestler 
sends for him. He told me that Dafly's Elixir was poison.” 

“Very good: you think Pm a murderess, then,” replied Mrs. 
Sedley. “ This is the language you use to your mother. 1 
have met with misfortunes : 1 have sunk low in life : 1 have kept 
my carriage, and now walk on foot : but 1 did not know I was a 
murderess before, and thank you for the news^ 

“ Mamina,” said the poor girl, who was always ready for tears 
— “ you shouldn’t be hard upon me. 1 — didn’t mean — I mean, 

1 did not wish to say you would do any wrong to this dear child ; 
only ” 

“Oh, no, my love — only that I was a murderess; in which 
case, I had better go to the Old Bailey. Though I didn’t poison 
rott, when you were a child ; but gave you the best of education, 
and the most expensive masters money could procure. Yes ; 
I’ve nursed five children, and buried three ; and the one I loved 
the best of all, and tended through croup, and teething, and 
measles, and hooping-cough, and brought up with loreign 
masters, regardless of expense, and with accomplishments at 
Minerva House — which I never had when I w^as a girl — when I 
was too gliKi to honour my father and mother, that I might live 
long in the land, and to be useful, and not to mope all day in 
my room and act the fine •lady — says I’m a murderess. Ah, 
Mrs. Osbornel may you never nourish a viper in your bosom ; that’s 
my prayer ” 

“ Mamma, manjma !” cried the bewildered girl ; and the child 
in her arms set up a frantic chorus of shouts. 

“A murderess, indited ! Go down on your knees and pray to 
(jud to cleanse your wdeked, ungrateful heart, Amelia, and may 
He forgive you as I do ; ” and Mrs. Sedley tossed out of the 
room, hissing out the word poison, once more, and so ending 
her charitable benediction. 

Till the termination of her natural life, this breach between 
Mrs. Sedley and her daughter was never thoroughly mended. 
The quarrel gave the elder lady numberless advantages which 
she did not fail to turn to account with female ingenuity and 
perseverance. For instance, she scarcely spoke to Amelia for 
many weeks afterwards. She warned the domestics not to touch 
the child, as Mrs. Osborne might bg offended. She asked her 
daughter to see and satisfy herself that there was no poison pre- 
paied in the little daily messes that were concocted for Georgy. 
When neighbours asked after the boy’s health, she referred them 
v.F. y 
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pointedly to Mrs. Osborne. She never ventured to ask whether 
the baby was well or not. She would not touch the child althoujfh 
be was her grandson, and own precious darling, for she was not 
used to children, and might kill it. And whenever Mr. Pesller 
came upon his healing inquisition, she received the doctor with 
such a sarcastic and scornful demeanour, as made the surgeon 
declare that not Lady Thistlewood herself, whom he had the honour 
of attending professionally, could give herselt greater airs than 
old Mrs. Seidley, from whom he never took a fee. And very likely 
Emmy was jealous too, upon her own part, as what mother ^ is 
not, of those who would manage her children for her, or aecome 
candidates for the first place in their affections ? It is certain that 
when anybody nursed the child, she was uneasy, and that she 
would no more allow Mrs. Clapp or the domestic to dress or tend 
him, than she would have let them wash her husband’s min'ature 
which hung up over her little bed — the same little bed from which 
the poor girl had gone to his ; and to which she retired now for 
many long, silent, tearful, but h.appy years. 

In this room was all Amelia’s heart and treasure. Here it was 
that she tended her boy, and watched him through the many ills 
of childhood, with a constant passion of love. The elder George 
returned in him somehow, only improved, and as if come back 
from heaven. In a hundred little tones, looks, and movements, 
the child was so like his father, that the widow’s heart thrilled as 
she held him to it ; and he would often ask the cause of her tears. 
It was because of liis likeness to his father, she did not scruple to 
tell him. She talked constantly to him about this dead father, 
and spoke of her love for George to the innocent and wondering 
child ; much more than she ever had done to George himself, or 
to any confidante of her youth. To her parents she never talked 
about this matter — shrinking from baring her heart to them. Little 
George very likely could understand no better than they ; but into 
his ears she poured her sentimental secrets unreservedly, and into 
his only. The very joy of this woman was a sort of grief, or so 
tender, at least, that its expression ^'as tears. Her sensibilities 
were so weak and tremulous, that perhaps they ought not to be 
talked about in a book. I was told by Dr. Pestler (now a most 
flourishing lady’s physician, with a sumptuous dsyj*k-green carriage, 
a prospect of speedy knighthood, and a house in Manchester 
Square), that her grief at weaning the child was a sight that 
would have unmanned a Herod, He was very soft-hearted many 
years ago, and his wife was mortally jealous of Mrs. Amelia, then 
and long afterwards. 

Perhaps the doctor’s lady had a good reason for her jealousy : 
most women shared it, of those who formed the small circle of 
Amelia’s^ acquaintance, and were quite angry at the enthusiasm 
with which the other sex regarded her. For almost all men who 
came near her loved her ; though no doubt they would Ve at a loss 
to tell you why. She was not brilliant, nor witty, nor wise over- 
much, nor extraordinarily handsome. But wherever she went she 
touched and charmed every rf)ne of the male sex, as invariably as 
she awakened the scorn and incredulity of her own sisterhood. I 
think it was her weakness which was her principal charm — a kind 
of sweet submission and softness, which seemed to appeal to each 
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man she met for his sympathy and protection. We have seen how 
in the regiment, though she spoke but to few of George’s comrades 
there, all the swords of the ^young fellows at the mess-table would 
have leaped from their scabbards to fight round her : and so it 
was in the little narrow lodging-house and circle of Fulham, she 
interested and pleased everybody- If she had been Mrs. Mango 
herself, of the great house of Mango, Plantain & Co., Crulchcd 
Friars, and the magnificent proprietress of the Pineries, Fulham, 
Who gave summer dijeHnis frequented by dukes and earls, and 
drove about the parish with magnificent yellow liveries and bay- 
horses, such as the royal stables at Kensington themselves could 
not turn out — 1 say had she been Mrs. Mango herst lf, or her 
son’s wife, Lady Mary Mango (daughter of the Earl of Castle- 
mouldy, who condescended to marry the head of the firm), the 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood could not pay her more honour 
than they invariably showed to the geintle young widow, when she 
passed by their doors, or made her humble purchases at their 
shops. 

Thus it W'as not only Mr. Pestler, the medical man, but Mr. 
Linton, the young assistant, who doctored the servant maids and 
small tradesmen, and might be seen any day reading the Times 
in the surgery, who openly declared himself the slave of Mrs. 
Osborne. He was a personable young gentleman, more welcome 
at Mrs. Sedley’s lodgings than his principal ; and if anything went 
wrong with Georgy, he would drop in twico or thrice in the day, 
to see the little chap, and without so much as the thought of a 
fee. He would abstract lozenges, tamarinds, and other produce 
from the surgery-drawers for little Georgy’s benefit, and com- 
pounded draughts and mixtures for him of miraculous sweetness, 
so that it W’as quite a pleasure to the child to be ailing. He and 
Pestler, his chief, sat up two whole nights by the boy in that 
momemtous and awful week when Georgy had the measles ; 
and w'hen you w^ould have thought, from the mother’s terror, that 
there had never been measles in the world before. Would they 
have done as much for other^eople? Did they sil up for the folks 
at the Pineries, wdien Ralph Planlagenet, and Gwendoline, and 
Guinever Mango had the same juvenile complaint? Did they sit 
up foi little Mary Clapp, the landlord’s daughter, who actually 
caught the disease of little Georgy? Truth compels one to say, 
no. They slept quit» undisturbed, at least as far as she was con- 
cerned — pronounced hers to be a slight case, which w'ould almost 
cure itself, sent her in a draught or two, and threw in bark 
when the child rallied, with perfect indifference, and just for 
form’s sake. 

Again, there was the little French chevalier opposite, who gave 
lessons in his native tongue at various schools in the neighbourhood, 
and who might be heard in his apartments of nights playing 
tremulous old gavottes and minuets, on a wheezy old fiddle. 
Whenever this powdered and courteous old man, who never missed 
a Sunday at the convent chapel at Hammersmith, and who was 
in all respects, thoughts, conduct, and bearing, utterly unlike the 
bearded savages of his nation, who curse perfidious Albion, and 
scowl at you from over their cigars, in the Quadrant arcades at 
the present day — whenever the old Chevalier de Talonrouge spoke 
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of Mistress Osborne, he would first finish his pinch of snuff, 
away the remaining particles of dust with a graceful wave of his 
li ind, gather up his fingers again i#ito a bunch, and, bringing 
them up to his mouth, blow them open with a kiss, exclaiming. 

Ah, la divine criaiure!'*^ He vowed and protested that when 
Amelia walked in the Brompton lanes flowers grew in profusion 
under her feet. He called little Georgy Cupid, and asked him 
news of Venus, his mamma ; and told the astonished Betty 
Flanagan that she was one of the Graces, and the favourite 
attendant of the Reine des Amours. ^ \ 

Instances might be multiplied of this easily gained and uncon- 
scious popularity. Did not Mr. Binny, the mild and genteel curate 
of the district chapel, which the family attended, call assiduously 
upon the widow, dandle the little boy on his knee, and offer to 
teach him Latin, to the anger of the elderly virgin, his sister, who 
kept house for him? “There is nothing in her, Beilby,” the latter 
lady would say. “When she comes to tea here she does not speak 
a word during the whole evening. She is but a poor lackadaisical 
creature, and it is my belief has no heart at all. It is only her 
pretty face which all you gentlemen admire so. Miss Grits, who 
has five thousand pounds and expectations besides, has twice as 
much ciiaracter, and is a thousand times more agree.'ible to my 
taste ; and if she were good-looking I know that you would think 
her perfection.” 

Very likely Miss Binny was right to a great extent. It is the 
pretty face which creates sympathy in the hearts of men, those 
wicked rogues. A woman may possess the wisdom and chastity 
of Minerva, and we give no heed to her, if she has a plain face. 
What folly will not a pair of bright eyes make pardonable? 
What dulness may not red lips and sweet accents render ph'asant ? 
And so, with their usual sense of justice, ladies argue that because 
a woman is handsome, therefore she is a fool. Oh, ladies, 
ladies ! some there are of you who are neither handsome nor wise. 

These are but trivial incidents to recount in the life uf our 
heroine. Her tale does not deal in •wonders, as the gentle reader 
has already no doubt perceived ; and if a journal had been kept 
of her proceedings during the seven years after the birth of her 
son, there would be found few incidents mor^ remarkable in it 
than that of the measles, recorded in the foregoing chapter. Y(‘s, 
one daj', and greatly to her wonder, the J^everend Mr. Binny 
just mentioned, asked her to change her name of Osborne for his 
own ; when, with deep blushes, and tears in her eyes and voice, 
she thanked him for his regard for her, expressed gratitude for 
his attentions to her and to her poor little boy, but said that she 
never, never could think of any but— but the husband whom she 
had lost. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, and the eighteenth of June, the 
days of her marriage and widowhood, she kept her room entirely, 
consecrating them (and we do not know how many hours of 
solitary night-thought, her little boy sleeping in his crib by her 
bedside) to the memory of .that departed friend. During the day 
she was more active. She had to teach George to read and to 
write, and a little to draw. She read books, in order that she 
might tell him stories from them. As his eyes opened, and his 
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mind expanded, under the influence of the outward nature round 
about him, she taught the child, to the best of her humble power, 
to acknowledge the Make^ of all; and every night and every 
morning he and she — in that awful and touching communion 
which 1 think must bring a thrill to the heart of every man w^ho 
witnesses or who remembers it — the mother and the little boy — 
prated to our Father together, the mother pleading with all her 
gentle heart, the child lisping after as she spoke. And each time 
they prayed to God to bless dear papa, as if he were alive and in 
the room with them. 

To wash and dress this young gentleman — to take him for a 
run of the mornings, before breakfast, and the retreat of grand- 
papa for “business” — to make for him the most wonderful and 
ingenious dresses, for which end the thrifty widow cut up and 
altered every available little bit of finery which she possessed out 
of her wardrobe during her marriage — for Mrs. Osborne herself 
(greatly to her mother’s vexation, who preferred fine clothes, 
especially since her misfortunes) always w^ore a black gown and 
a straw bonnet with a black ribbon — occupied her many hours of 
the day. Others she had to spare, at the service of her mother 
and her old father. She had taken the pains to learn, and used 
to play cribbage with this gentleman on the nights wlien he did 
not go to his club. Slie sang for him when he was so minded, 
and it was a good sign, for he invariably fell into a comfort- 
able sleep during the music. She wrorts out his numerous 
memorials, letters, prospectuses, and projects. It W’as in her 
handwriting that most of the old gentleman’s former acquaint- 
ances w'ere informed that he had become an agent for the Black 
Diamond and Anti-Cinder Coal Co., and could supply his friends 
and the public with the best coals at — s, per chaldron. All he 
did was to sign the circulars with his flourish and signature, and 
direct them in a shaky, clerk-like hand. One of these papers 

was sent to Major Dobbin, Regt., care of Messrs. Cox and 

Greenwood ; but the major being in Madras at the time, had 
no particular call for coals. * He knew, though, the hand which 
had written the prospectus. Good God 1 what would he not have 
given to hold it in his owm ! A second prospectus came out, 
informing the major that J. Sedley & Co., having established 
agencies at Oporto, Bordeaux, and St. Mary’s, were enabled to 
olfer to their frienefs and the public generally, the finest and 
most celebrated growths of ports, sherries, and claret wines at 
reasonable prices, and under extraordinary advantages. Acting 
upon this hint, Dubbin furiously canvassed the governor, the 
commander-in-chief, the judges, the regiments, and everybody 
whom he knew in the presidency, and sent home to Sedley & Co. 
orders for wine which perfectly asloni.‘»hed Mr. Sedley and 
Mr. Clapp, w’ho w'as the Co. in the business. But no more 
orders camb after that first burst of good fortune, on which poor 
old Osborne was about to build a house in the city, a regiment 
of clerks, a dock to himself, and correspondents all over the 
world. The old gentleman’s former ttiste in wdne had gone : the 
curses of the* mess-room assailed Major Dobbin for the vile drinks 
he had been the means of introducing there ; and he bought back 
a great quantity of the wine, and sold it at public outcry, at an 
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enormous loss to himself. As for Jos, who was by this time prc^ 
nioted to a seat at the Revenue Board at Calcutta, he was 
with rag^e when the post brought Rim out a bundle of these 
Bacchanalian prospectuses, with a private note from his father, 
telling Jos that his senior counted upon him in this enterprise, 
and had consigned a quantity of select wines to him, as per invoice, 
drawing bills upon him for the amount of the same. Jos, \fho 
would no more have it supposed that his father, Jos Sedley ^ 
father, of the Board of Revenue, was a wine-merchant asking 
for orders, than that he was Jack Ketch, refused the bills \ykh 
scorn, wrote hack contumeliously to the old gentlemanj bidding 
him to mind his own affairs ; and the protested paper coming back, 
Sedley & Co. had to take it up with the profits which they had 
made out of the Madras venture, and with a little portion ol 
Emmy’s savings. 

Besides her pension of fiftv pounds a year, there had been five 
hundred pounds, as her husband’s executor stated, left in the 
agent’s hand at the lime of Osborne’s (h niise, which sum, as 
George’s guardian, Dobbin proposed to put out at 8 per cent, 
in an Indian house of agency. Mr. Sedley, who thought the 
major had some roguish intentions of his own about the 
money, was strongly against this f>Ian ; and he went to the 
agents to protest personally against the employment of the money 
in question, when he learned, to his surprise, that there had been 
no such sum in their liAnds, that all the late captain’s as.si'ts did not 
amount to a hundred pounds, and that the five hundred pounds in 
question must be a sepaiate sum, of which Major Dobbin knew 
the particulars. More than ever convinced that there was some 
roguery, old Sedley pursued the major. As his daughtcM ’s nearest 
friend, he demanded, wdth a high hand, a statement of the hate 
captain’s accounts. Dobbin’s stammering, blushing, and awkw’ard- 
ness added to the other’s convictions that he had a rogue to deal 
W’ith ; and in a majestic lone he told that ofilcer a piece of his 
mind, as he called it, simply stating Jiis belief that the m«ajor was 
unlawfully detaining his late son-in-law’s money. 


Dobbin at this lost all patience, and if his accuser had not been 
so old and so broken, a quarrel might have ensued between 
them at the Slaughter Coffee-house, in a box Rf w’hich place of 
entertainment the gentlemen had their colloquy. “Come up 
stairs, sir,” lisped out the major. “I insist *on your coming up 
the stairs, and 1 will show wdiich is the injured parly, poor George 
or 1;” and, dragging the old gentleman up to his bedroom, he 
produced from his desk Osborne’s accQunts, and a bundle of 
I O D’s wdiich the latter had given, who, to do him justice, was 
always ready to give an I O U. “He paid his bills in England,” 
Dobbin added, “but he had not a hundred pounds in tip* woi Id 
when he fell. I and one or two of his brothcr-oCicers in.ide u/> 
tlie little sum, which xvas all that we could spare, anS dare 

^dey was very contrite and humbled, though the fact js tint 
William Dobbin had told a great falsehood to the old centh’ni n 
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About these expenses old Osborne had never given himself 
any trouble to think, nor any other relative of Amelia, nor 
Amelia herself, indeed, ^he trusted to Major Dobbin as an 
accountant, took his somewhat confused calculations for granted : 
and never once suspected how much she was in his debt. 

Twice or thrice in the year, according to her promise, sho wrote 
him letters to Madras, letters all about little Georgy. How he 
treasured these papers ! Whenever Amelia wrote he answered, 
^nd not until then. But he sent over endless remembrances of 
himself to his godson and to her. He ordered and sent a box of 
scarfs, and a grand ivory set of chess-men . from China. The 
pawns were little green and white men, with real swords and 
shields ; the knights were on horseback, the castles were on the 
backs of elephants, “ Mrs. Mango’s own set at the Pineries 
was not so fine,” Mr. Pestler remarked. These chess-men were 
the delight of Georgy’s life, who printed his first letter in 
acknowledgment of this gift of his godpapa. He sent over 
preserves and pickles, which latter the young gentleman tried 
surreptitiously in the sideboard, and half-killed himself with 
eating. He thought it was a judgment upon him for stealing, they 
were so hot. Emmy wrote a comical little account of this mishap 
to the major: it pleased him to think that her spirits were rallying, 
and that she could be merry sometimes now. He sent over a 
pair of shawls, a white one lor her, and a black one with palm- 
leaves for her mother, and a pair of red scarfs, as winter WTappers, 
for old Mr. Sedley and George. The shawls w’ere worth fifty 
guineas a piece at the very least, as Mrs. Sedley knew. She 
wore hers in state at church at Brompton, and was congratulated 
by her female friends upon the splendid acquisition. Emmy’s, too, 
became prettily her modest black gown. “What a pity it is she 
won’t think ol him,” Mrs. Sedley remarked to Mrs, Clapp, and to 
all her friends of Brompton. “Jos never sent us such presents, 

1 am sure, and grudges us everything. It is evident that the 
major is over head and ears in love with her : and yet, whenever 
I so much as hint it, she tifrns red and begins to cry, and goes 
and sits up stairs witli her miniature. I’m sick of that miniature. 

I wish \'e had never seen those odious, purse-proud Osbornes.” 

Amidst such humble scenes and associates George’s early 
youth was passed, and the boy grew' up delicate, sensitive, im- 
perious, w^oman-bred-«-domineering the gentle mother whom he loved 
with passionate affection. He ruled all the rest of the little world 
round about him. As he grew, the elders were amazed at his 
haughty manner and his constant likeness to his father. He 
asked questions about everything, as inquiring youth will do. 
The profundity of his remarks and inlerrogatoi ies kstonished 
his old grandfather, who perfectly bored the club at the tavern 
witli stories about the little lad’s learning and genius. He 
suffered his grandmother with a good-humoured indifference. 
The small circle round about him believed that the equal of the 
boy did not exist upon the earth. Georgy inherited his father’s 
pride, and perhaps thought they were apt wrong. 

When he grew to be about six years old, Dobbin began to write 
to him very much. The major wanted to hear that Georgy W'as 
going to a school, and hoped he would acquit himself with credit 
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there : or would he have a good tutor at home ? it was time that he 
should begin to learn ; and his godfather and guardian hinted 
that he hoped to be allowed to defray the charges of the boy’s 
education, which would fall heavily upon his mother’s straitened 
income. The major, in a word, w'as always thinking about 
Amelia and her little: boy, and by orders of his agents kept the 
latter provided with picture-books, paint-boxes, desks, and all 
conceivable implements of amusement and instruction. Three 
days before George’s sixth birthday a gentleman in a gig, accom- 
panied by a servant, drove up to Mr. Scdley’s house, and asked; to 
see Master George Osborne : it vras Mr. Wolsey, militarv tailor, 
of Conduit Street, who came at the major’s order to measure the 
young gentleman for a suit of cloth clothes. He had had the 
honour of making for the captain, the young gentleman’s fall cr. 

Sometimes too, and by the major’s desire no douhi, his 
sisters, the Misses Dobbin, would call in the family carriage to 
take Amelia and the little boy a drive if they were so inclined. 
The patronage and kindness of these ladies was very uncomfort- 
able to Amelia, but she bore it meekly enough, for her naliire 
w^as to yield ; and besides, the carriage and its splendours gave little 
Georgy immense pleasure. The ladies begged occasionally that 
the child might pass a day wdth them, and he was always glad 
to go to that fine garden-house at Denmark Hill, where they 
lived, and where there were ruch fine grapt s in the hol-houses 
and peaches on the wails. 

One day they kindly came o\er to Amelia with news which 
they were sure would delight her — something very interesting about 
their dear William. 

“What was it: w^as he coming home?” she asked with 
pleasure beaming in her eyes. 

“ Oh, no — not, the least — but they had very good reason to b« lieve 
that dear William was about to be married— and to a rehition of a 
very dear friend of Amelia’s— to Miss Glorvina O'Dowd. Sir 
Michael O’Dowd’s sister, who has gone out to join Ladv O’DowiI 
at Madras— a very beautiful and accoftiplished girl, everybody said.” 

Amelia said, “ Oh I ” Amelia w^as very, very happv indeed. Hut 
she supposed Glorvina could not be like her old act|uaintanco, who 
was most kind — but— but she was very happy, indeed. And by 
some impulse, of which 1 cannot explain the meaning, sln‘ took 
George in her arms and kissed him wKli an extraoidinarv 
tenderness. Her eyes were quite moist when she put the? dilM 
down ; and she scarcely spoke a w’ord during the whole of tlie 
(Inve— though she was so very happy indeed. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A CYNICAL CHAPTER. 


Our duty now takes us ba* for a brief space to some old Hamo- 
shire acquaintances of ours, whose hopes respecting the di-^rios^ 
of their rich kinswomans property were so woefullv^ disap',oi iii- 1 
After counting upon not less than thirty thousand poumirfroll; 
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his sister, it was a heavy blow to Bute Crawley to receive but 
five ; out of which sum, when he had paid his own debts and 
those of Jim, his son at coHei^e, a very small frag’mcnt remained 
to portion off his four plain daughters. Mrs. Bute never knew, 
or at least never acknowledged, how far her own tyrannous 
behaviour had tended to ruin her husband. All that woman could 
do, she vowed and protested she had done. Was it her fault 
if she did not possess those sycophantic arts which her hypocritical 
nephew, Pitt Crawley, practised ? She wished him all the happiness 
which he merited out of his ill-gotten gains. “At least the money 
will remain in the family,** she said charitably. “Pitt will never 
spend it, my dear, that is quite certain ; for a greater miser does 
not exist in England, and he is as odious, though in a different 
w'ay, as his spendthrift brother, the abaiidonrj Rawdon.” 

So Mrs. Bute, after the first shock of rage and disappoint- 
ment, began to accommodate herself as best she could to her 
altered fortunes, and to save and retrench with all her might. 
She instructed her daughters how to bear poverty chfjerfully, 
and invented a thousand notable methods to conceal or evade it. 
She took them about to balls and public places in the neighbour- 
hood, with praiseworthy energy ; nay, she entertained her friends 
in a hospitable, comfortuble manm r at the Rectory, and much 
more frequently than before dear Miss Crawley’s legacy had fallen 
in. From her outward bearing nobody would have supposed that 
the fiimily had been disappointed in their Expectations, or have 
guessed from her frequent appearance in public how she pinched 
and starved at home. Her girls had more milliner’s furniture 
than they ever enjoyed before. They appeared perseveringly at 
the Winchester and Southampton assemblies ; they penetrated to 
Cowes for the race-balls and regatta-gaielit's tliere ; and their 
carriage, with the horses taken from the plough, was at work 
perpetually, until it began almost to be believed that the four 
sisters had had fortunes left them by their aunt, w'hose name the 
family never mentioned in jaiblic but with the most tender 
gratitude and regard. I know no sort of lying which is more 
Irequent in Vanity Fair than this ; and it may be remarked how 
people who practise it take credit to themselves for thc-ir hypocrisy, 
and fancy that th^y are exceedingly virtuous and pr.iiseworthy, 
because they are able to deceive tin world with regard to the 
extent of their means. • 

Mrs. Bute certainly thought herself one of the most virtuous 
women in England, and the sight of her happy family was an 
edifying one to strangers. They were so cheerful, so loving, so 
well-educated, so simple ! Martha painted flowers exquisitely, and 
furnished half the charity- bazaars in the county. Emma was a 
regular county bulbul, and her verses in the Hampshire Telegraph 
were the glory of its Poet’s Corner. Fanny and Matilda sang 
duets togetlftT, mamma playing the piano, and the other two 
sisters sitting with their arms round each other’s w\aists, and 
listening alTectionalely. Nobody saw the poor girls druminir.g 
at the duels in private. No one saw mamma drilling them rigidly 
hour after hour. In a w'ord, Mrs. Bute put a good face against 
fortune, and kept up appearances in the most virtuous manner. 

’ Everything that a good and respectable mother could do Mrs. Bute 
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did. She g^ot over yachting men from Soutnampton, parsons 
from the Cathedral Close at Winchester, and oflicers from the 
barracks there. She tried to inveigle the young barristers at 
assizes, and encouraged Jim to bring home friends with whmn he 
went out hunting with the H. H. What will not a mother do for 
the benefit of her beloved ones ? ^ i j* 

Between such a woman and her brother-in-law, the odious 
baronet at the Hall, it is manifest that there could be very 
little in common. The rupture between Bute^ and his brother 
Sir Pitt was complete; indeed, between Sir Pitt and tie wMiole 
county, to which the old man was a scandal. His dislike for 
respectable society increased with age, and the lodge-gates had 
not opened to a gentleman’s carriage- wheels since Pitt and Lady 
Jane came to p;iy their visit of duty after their marriage. 

That was an awful and unfortunate visit, never to be thought 
of by the family without horror. Pitt begged his wife, with a 
ghastly countenance, never to speak of it ; and it was only through 
Mrs. Bute herself, who still knew everytliing w'hich took place at 
the Hall, that the circumstances of Sir Buie’s reception of his son 
and daughter-in-law were ever knowm at all. 

As they drove up the avenue of the park in their neat and well- 
appointed carriage, Pitt remarked with dismay and wrath great 
gaps among the trees — his trees, which the old baronet was felling 
entirely without license. The park wore an aspect of utter dreari- 
ness and ruin. Tlie drives were ill-kept, and the neat carriage 
splashed and foundered in muddy pools along the road. Tlie 
great sweep in front of the terrace and entrance stair w'as black 
and covered with mosses ; the once trim ilower-beds rank and 


weedy. Shutters were up along almost the whole line of the 
house ; the great hall-door w^as unbarred after much ringing of 
the bell ; an individual in ribbons was seen flitting up the black 
oak stair, as Horrocks at length admitted the heir of Queen's 
Crawley and his bride into the halls of their fathers. He led the 
way into Sir Pitt’s “library,” as it was called, the fumes of tobacco 
growing stronger as Pitt and Lady Jane approached that apart- 
ment. “Sir Pitt ain’t very well,” Horrocks remarked apologeti- 
cally, and hinted that his master was afilicted with lumbago. 

The library looked out on the front walk and park. Sir Pitt 
had opened one of the windows, and was bawling out thence 
to the postillion and Pitt’s servant, who aeemed to be about to 
take the baggage down. 

“ Don’t move none of them trunks,” he cried, pointing witli a 
pipe which he held in his hand. ** It’s onlv a morning visit 
fucker, you fool. Lor, wdiat cracks that off boss has in his 
heels I Ain’t there no one at the King’s Head to rub ’em a 
little? How do. Pitt? How do, my dear? Come to see the old 
man, hey? Gad— you’ve a pretty face, too. You ain’t like that 
old horse-godmother your mother. Come and give old Pin a kiss, 
like a good little gal.” ’ 

The embrace disconcerted the daughter-in-law soin. what as 
the cresses of old gentlemen unshorn and perfumed with tobJicco 
might well do. But she remembered that her brother Soitil.down 
had mustachios, and smoked cigars, and submitted to the baron," 
With a tolerable grace. uarom i 
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“Pitt has ffot vat,” said the baronet, after this mark of affec- 
tion. “Does he read ee very Ion zermoiis, my dear? Hundredth 
Psalm, Evening Hymn, he^ Pitt? Go and got a glass of 
Malmsey and a cake for my Lady Jane, Horrocks, you great big 
booby, and don’t stand stearing there like a fat pig. I won’t 
ask yon to slop, my dear ; you’ll find it too stoopid, and so 
sliould I too along a Pitt. I’m an old man now, and like my 
own ways, and my pipe and backgammon of a night.” 

*“ I can play at backgammon, sir,” said Lady Jane, laughing. 

“ I used to play with papa and Miss Crawley, didn’t 1, Mr. 
Crawley ? ” 

“Lady Jane can play, sir, at the game to which you state that 
you are so partial,” Pitt said luinghtily. 

“ I5ut she wawMi’t slop for all that. Naw naw, goo back to 
Mudbury and give Mrs. Riiicer a benefii : or drive clown to the 
Rt‘ctory, and ask Huty for a dinner. He'll be charmed to see 
you, you know ; he’s so much obliged to you for giitin the old 
woman’s money— ha, ha. Some of it will do to patch up the 
Hall when I’m gone.” 

“1 perceive, sir,” said Pitt, with a heightened voice, “that 
your people will cut down the timber.” 

“ Yees, yees, very fine* we.ither, and seasonable for the time of 
year,” Sir Pitt answeied, who had suddenly grown deaf. “But 
I’m gittin old, Pitt, now. Law ble.S'^ you, you ain’t far from fifty 
yourself. But he wears well, my pP lty Lady Jane, don't lie? 
It’s all godliness, sobriety, and a moral life. LooU at me, I’m 
not very fur from luwrscore — he, he;” and lie laughed, and took 
snuff, and leered at her, and pinched her band. 

Pitt once more brought the conversation back to tlie timber; 
but the baronet w'as deal* again in an iii'^iant. 

“ I’m gillin very old, and have been cruel bad this year with 
the lumbago. I shan't be here now for long ; but I’m glad ee’ve 
come, daughter-in-law. 1 like your face, Lady Jane; it's got none 
of the damned, high-boned Bjnkie look in it ; and I’ll give ee 
something pretty, my dear, to go to Court in.” And he shufiled 
across the room to a cupho.ird, from which he took a little old 
case containing jewels of some value. “Take that,” said he, “my 
dear ; it belonged tt» my mother, and aflerw’ards to the first Lady 
Binkie. Pretty pearls— never gave ’em the ironmonger’s daughter. 
No, no. Take ’em and put ’em up quick,” .said he, thrusting the 
case into his daughter's hand, and chipping the door of the cabinet 
to, as Horrocks entered with a salver and lefi eshments. 

“What have you a been and given Pitt’s w'ife?” said the 
individual in ribbons, w'heii Pitt and Lady Jane had taken leave 
of the old gentleman. It was Miss Horrocks, the butler’s daughter 
— llie cause of the scandal throughout the country— the lady who 
reigned now almost supreme at Queen's Crawley. 

The ri.se aftd progress of those Ribbons had been marked with 
dismay by the county and family. The Ribbons opened an account 
at the Mudbury Branch Savings Bank; the Ribbons drove to 
church, monopolising the pony-chaise, ^rhich was for the use of 
the servants at the Hall. The domestics were dismissed at her 
pleasure. The Scotch gardener, wdio still lingered on the premises, 
taking a pride in his walls and hot-houses, and indeed making 
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a pretty eood livelihood by the garden, which lie farmed, and of 
which he sold the produce at Soulhampton, found the 
eating peaches in a sunshiny itiorninJIf at the south-wall, and i.i ^ 
his ears boxed when he remonstrated about this attack on liis 
property. He and his Scotch wife and his Scotch cliildjen, t ic 
only respectable inhabitants of Queen’s Crawley, were torced to 
migrate, with their goods and their chattels, and left the slate y 
comfortable gardens to go to waste, and the flower-beds to run 
to seed. Poor Lady Crawley’s rose-garden became the dreariest 
wilderness. Only two or three domestics shuddered in the ble.Tk 
old servants’ hall. The stables and offices were vacant, and shut 
up, and half ruined. Sir Pitt lived in private, and boozed rightly 
with Horrocks, his butler or house-steward (as he now began to 
be called), and the abandoned Ribbons, The times were very 
much changed since the period when she drove to Mudbury i.i the 
spring-cart, and called the small tradesmen, “ Sir.” 

It may have been shame, or it may have been dislike of his 
neighbours, but the old cynic of Queen’s Crawley hardly issued 
from his park-gates at all now. He quarrelled with his agents, 
and screwed his tenants by letter. His days were passed in con- 
ducting his own correspondence; the lawyers and farm-baililTs, w'lio 
had to do business with him, could not leach him but thiough the 
Ribbons, wdio received them at the door ol the housekeeper’s room, 
which commanded the back entia.ice by which they w’ere admitted; 
and so the baronet’s flaily perplexities increased, and his embarrass- 
ments multiplied round him. 

The horror of Pitt Crawley may be imagined, as these reports 
of his father’s dotage reached the most exemplary and correct of 
gentlemen. He trembled daily lest he should hear that the Ribbons 
was proclaimed Jiis second legal mother-in-law. After ih.it fir'^t 
and last visit, his father’s name was never mt'ntioncd in Pitt’s 
polite and genteel establishment. It was the skeleton in his house, 
and all the family walked by it in terror and silence. The Countess 
Southdown kept on dropping per coacli at the lodge-gale the most 
exciting tracts, tracts which ought to frighten the hair oJT your 
head. Mrs. Bute at the parsonage nightly looked out to see if 
the sky was red over the elms behind which the Hall stood, and 
the mansion was on fire. Sir G. Wapshot andirSir 11. Fuddlesione, 
old friends of the house, wouldn’t sit on the bench with Sir 
Pitt at Quarter Sessions, and cut him deifd in tlu; High Street 
of Southampton, where the reprobate stood offering his dirty old 
hands to them. Nothing had any eflect upon him ; he put liis 
hands into liis pockets, and burst" out laughing, as he scrambled 
into his carriage-and-four ; he used to burst out laughing at Lady 
Southdown’s tracts ; and he laughed at his sons, and at the world, 
and at the Ribbons when she was angry, which was not seldom. 

Miss Horrocks w’as installed as housekeeper at Queen’s Crawley 
and ruled all the domestics there with great majesty and rigemr. 
AJJ the servants were instructed to address lier as Mum ” or 
“ Madam ’’—and there was one little maid, on her promotion who 
persisted in calling her “ My lady,” without any rebuke on the part 
of the housekeeper. “There has been better ladies,* and there has 
been worser, Hester,” was Miss Horrocks’s reply to this compli- 
ment of her inferior: so she ruled, having supreme power over 
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all except her father, whom, however, she treated with considerable 
haugfliliness, warning him not to be too familiar in his behaviour 
to one “as was to be a baronet’s lady.” Indeed, she rehearsed 
that exalted part in life witli great satisfaction to herself, and to 
th»‘ amusement of old Sir Pitt, who chuckled at her airs and graces, 
anil would laugh by the hour together at her assumptions of 
digniiy and imitations of genteel life. He swore it was as good as 
a }ilay to see her in the character of a fine dame, and he made her 
put on one of the first Lady Crawley’s court-dresses, swearing 
(enliiely to Miss liorrocks’s own concurrence) that the dress 
became her prodigiously, and threatening to drive her off that 
very instant to Court in a coach-and-four. She had the ran- 
sacking of the wardrobes of the two defunct ladies, and cut and 
hacked their posthumous finery so as to suit her own tastes and 
figiiie. And she would have liked to take possession of their jewels 
and trinkets too ; but the old baronet had locked them away in 
his private cabinet, nor could she coax or wheedle him out of the 
keys. And it is a fact, that some time after she left Queen’s 
Crawley a copy-book belonging to this lady was discovered, 
which showed that she had taken great pains in private to learn 
the ait of writing in general, and especially of writing her own 
name as Lady Crawley, Lad}' Betsy Hoirocks, Lady Elizabeth 
Crawley, etc. 

Though the good people of the parsonage never went to the Hall, 
and shunned the horrid old dotard its owner, yet they kei)t a strict 
knowledge of all that liappeivd tli'TO, and were looking out every 
day for the catastrophe, for which Miss Ilorrocks was also eager. 
But Fate intervened enviously, and prevented her from receiving 
tlie reward due to such immaculate love and virtue. 

One day the baronet surprised “her ladyship,” as he jocularly 
called her, seated at that old and tuneless piano, in the drawing- 
room, which had scarcely been touched since Becky Sharp played 
qu.adriiles upon it. Seated at the piano with the utmost gravity, 
and squalling to the best of her power of imitation of the music 
which she had sometimes lu-afcl. The little kitchen-maid on her 
promotion was «:tanding at her mistress's side, quite delighted 
during tilt operation, and wagging her head up and dow'ii, and 
crying, “Lor, nuiiTi, ’lis biltil’ul ” — just like a genteel sycophant 
in a real draw'ing-room. 

This incident made Wie old baronet roar wdth laughter, as usual. 
He narrated the circumstance a dozen times to Horrocks in the 
course of the evening, and greatly to the discomfiture of Miss 
Horrocks. He thrummed on the t.ible as if it had been a musical 
instrument, and squalled in imitation of her manner of singing. 
He vowed that sueh a beautiful voice ought to be cultivated, and 
declared she ought to have singing-masters, in wdiich proposals 
she saw nothing ridiculous. He w'as in great spirits that night ; 
and drank WMth his friend and butler an exlraorilinary quantity 
of rum-and-w'ater : at a very late hour the faithful friend anil 
domestic conducted his master to his bedroom. 

• 

Half an hour afterwards there was a great hurry and bustle in 
the house. Lights w'lMit about from window' to w’indow' in the 
Itmely, desolate old Hall, whereof but two or three rooms w'ere 
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ordinarily occupied by its owner. Presently, a boy on a 
went g^alloping^ off to Mudbury, to the doctor’s house there, .^iid 
ill another hour (by which fact wa ascertain how cariwully the 
excellent Mrs. Bute Crawley had always kept up an undersiaudinjr 
with the ffreat house), that lady in her cloj^s and calash, the 
Reverend Bute Crawley, and Janies Crawley, her son, had walked 
over from the Rectory through the Park, and had eiitcied the 
mansion by the open hall-door. 

They passed through the hall and the small oak parlour, on tne 
table of which stood the three tumblers and the empty ruin“b;)ltle 
which had served for Sir Pitt’s carouse, and throu{»h that apart- 
ment into Sir Pitt’s study, where they found Miss Ilorrocks, ot 
the guilty ribbons, with a wild air, trying at tlie pic.-si's and 
escritoires with a bunch of keys. She dropped them with .scre.im 
of terror, as little Mrs. Bute's eyes flashed out at her Iroi.i uiiiler 
her black calash. 

“ Look at that, James and Mr. Crawley,” cried Mrs. Bute, 
pointing at the scared figure of the black-eyed, guilty weiicli. 

“ He gave ’em me ; he gave ’em me ! ” she cried. 

“Gave them you, you abandoned creature !” screamed Mrs. Bute. 
“Bear witness, Mr. Crawley, we found this gooil-ior-nothing 
woman in the act of stealing your brother’s property ; and she 
will be hanged, as I always said she would.” 

Betsy Horrocks, quite dauired, flung herself down on her knees, 
bursting into tears.* But those who know a really good woman 
are aware that she is not in a hurry to forgive, and that the 
humiliation of an enemy is triumph to her soul. 

“Ring the bell, James,” Mrs. Bute said. “Go on ringing 
it till the people come.” The three or four domestics resident 
in the deserted old house came presently at that jangling and 
continued summons. 

“ Put that woman in the strong-room,” she said. “ We caught 
her in the act of robbing Sir Pitt. Mr. Crawley, you’ll make out 
her committal — and, Beddoes, you’ll drive her over in the spring- 
cart, in the morning, to Southampttfn gaol.” 

“My dear,” interposed the magistrate and rector — “she's 
only ” 

“Arc there no handcuffs?” Mrs. Bute contimicd, stamping in her 
clogs. “There used to be handcuffs. Where’s the creature’s 
abominable father ? ” • 

“He did give ’em me,” still cried poor Betsy; “didn’t he, 
Hester? You saw Sir Pitt — you know you did — give ’em me, 
ever so long ago— the day after Mudbury fair: not that 1 want 
’em. Take ’em, if you think they ain’t mine.” And here the 
unhappy wretch pulled out from her pocket a large j)air of paste 
shoe-buckles which had excited her admiration, and which she had 
just appropriated out of one of the book-cases in the study, where 
they had lain. 

“ Law, Betsy, how could you go for to tell such a wicked storv !” 
said Hester, the little kitchen-maid late on her promolion— “ and 
to Madam Crawley, so good and kind, and his rev’riiice - whh 
a curtsey— “and you may sjarch all my boxes, mum, I’m sure, and 
here s my keys as I m an honest girl though ol poor pa''enls and 
workhouse bred— and if you find so much as a beggaily bit of lace 
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or a silic stocking out of all the pfownds as you've had the picking 
of may 1 never go to church agin.” 

“Give up your keys, 3^0 u,t hardened hussy,” hissed out the 
virtuous little lady in the calasl^. 

“And here’s a candle, mum, and if you please, mum, I can 
show you her room, mum, and the press in the housekeeper’s 
room, mum, where she keeps heaps and heaps of things, mum,” 
cried out the eager little Hester with a profusion of curtsies. 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, if you please. I know the room which 
the creature occupies perfectly well. Mrs. Brown, have the good- 
ness to come with me, and Beddoes don’t you lose sight of that 
woman,” said Mrs. Bute, seizing the candle. — “ Mr. Crawley, 3"ou 
had belter go up stairs, and see that they are not murdering 
your unfortunate brother and the calash, escorted by Mrs. Brown, 
walked away to the apartment which, as she said truly, she knew 
perfectly well. 

Bute went up stairs, and found the doctor from Mudbury, with the 
frightened Horrocks over his master in a chair. They were trying 
to bleed Sir Pitt Crawley. 

With the early morning an express was sent off to Mr. Pitt 
Crawley by the rector’s lady, who assumed the command of 
everything, and had watched the old baronet through the night. 
He had been brought back to a sort of life ; he could not speak, 
but seemed to recognise people. Mrs. Bute •kept resolutely by 
his bedside. She never seemed to want to sleep, that little 
woman, and did not close her fiery black eyes once, though the 
doctor snored in the armchair. Horrocks made some wild 
efforts to assert his authority and assist his master ; but Mrs. Bute 
called him a tipsy old wretch, and bade him never show his face 
again in that house, or he should be transported like his abominable 
daughter. 

Terrified by her manner, he slunk down to the oak parlour 
where Mr. James was, who, having tried the bottle standing 
there and found no liquor in •it, ordered Mr. Horrocks to get 
another bottle of rum, which he fetched with clean glasses, and 
to w'hich thv, rector and his son sat down ; ordering Horrocks to 
put down the key's at that instant and never to show his face again. 

Cowed by this behaviour, Horrocks gave up the keys ; and he 
and his daughter slunk off silently through the night, and gave 
up possession of the house of Queen’s Crawley. 


CHAPTER XL. 

IN WHICH BECKY IS RECOGNISED BY THE FAMILY. 

• 

The heir of Crawley arrived at home, m due time, after this 
catastrophe, and htMiceforlh may be said to have reigned in 
•Queen’s Crawley. For though the old. baronet survived many 
moiulis, he never recovered the use of his intellect or his speech 
completely, and the government of the estate devolved upon his 
elder son. In a strange condition Pitt found it. Sir Pitt was 
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always buying^ and mortgag^ing^ ; he had twenty men ot business, 
and quarrels w^ith each -/quarrels with all his tenants, and lawsuits 
with them ; lawsuits with the lawyers ; lawsuits with the Mining 
and Dock Companies in which he \ras proprietor ; and with every 
person with whom he had business. To unravel these dilhcullies, 
and set the estate clear, w'as a task worthy of the orderly and 
persevering diplomatist of Pumpernickel ; and he set himself to 
work with prodigious assiduity. His w-hole lamily, of course, was 
transported to Queen’s Crawley, whither Lady Southdown, 'ot 
course, came too; and she set about converting llie parish uilder 
the rector’s nose, and brought down her irregular clergy to the 
dismay of the angry Mrs. Bute. Sir Pitt had concluded no bargain 
for the sale of the living of Queen’s Crawley ; when it should 
drop, her ladyship proposed to take the patronage into her own 
hands, and present a young prote^ to the Rectory ; on which 
subject the diplomatic Pitt said nothing. 

Mrs. Bute’s intentions with regard to Miss Betsy Horrorks 
were not carried into effect; and she paid no visit to Southampton 
gaol. She and her father left the Hall, when the latter took 
possession of the Crawley Arms in the village, of which he had 
got a lease from Sir Pitt. The ex-butler had obtained a small 
freehold there likewise, which gave him a vote for the borough. 
The rector had another of these votes, and these an ! four 
others formed the representative body which returned the two 
members for Queen’s Crawley. 

There was a show of courtesy kept up between the Rectory 
and the Hall ladies, between the younger ones at least, for Mrs. 
Bute and Lady Southdown never could meet without battles, and 
gradually ceased seeing each other. Her ladyship kept her room 
when the ladies from the Rectory visited tlieir cousins at the 
Hall. Perhaps Mr. Pitt was not very much displeased at these 
occasional absences of his mamma-in-law. He believed the Binkie 
family to be the greatest and wisest, and most interesting in the 
w-orld, and her ladyship and his aunt had long held aset ndancy 
over him ; but sometimes he feltnhat she commanded him too 
much. To be considered young was complimentary doubtless ; but 
at six-and-forty to be treated as a boy was sometimes morlifvlng. 
Lady Jane yielded up everything, however, her mother. ' Siie 
w.'is only fond of her children in private ; and it was lucky for 
her that Lady Southdown’s multifarious business, her conferences 
with ministers, and her correspondence with all the missionaries 
of Africa, Asia, and Australasia, etc., occupied the vem rable 
countess a great deal, so that she had but little time to devote to 
her granddaughter, the little Matilda, and her grand.-,on. Master 
Pitt Crawley. The latter w^as a feeble child ; and it was only by 
prodigious quantities of calomel that Lady Southdown was abfe 
to keep him in life at all. 

As for Sir Pitt, he retired into those very apai^ments where 
Lady Crawley had been previously extinguished, and here w^as 
tended by Miss Hester, tie girl upon her promotion, with constant 
care and assiduity. Wlvit love, what fidelity, what constancy 
1C there equal to that of a nurse with good wages? They 
.smooth pillows; and make arrowroot; they get up at night: 
they bear complaints and querulousness ; they see the sun shining 
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out of doors and don’t want to go abroad ; they sleep on 
armchairs, and cat iheir meals in solitude ; they pass long, long 
evenings doing nothing, waiching the embers, and the patient’s 
drink simmering in the jug they read the weekly paper the whole 
week through; and “Law’s Serious Call” or the “Whole Duly 
ol Man ” suilices them for literature for the year — and we quarrel 
with them because, when their relations come to see them once a 
week, a little gin is smuggled in in their linen-basket. Ladies, 
what man’s love is there that would stand a year's nursing of the 
object of his affection? Whereas a nurse will stand by you for 
ten pounds a quarter, and wc think her too highly paid. At 
least Mr. Crawley grumbled a good deal about f)aying half as 
much to Miss Hester for her constant attendance upon the barc.net 
his father. 

Of sunshiny days this old gentleman was taken out in a chair 
on the terrace — the very chair which Miss Crawley had had at 
Brighton, and wdiich had been transported thence with a number 
of Lady Southdown's efiVcls to Queen’s Crawdey. Lady Jane 
always walked by the old man, and was an evident favourite with 
him. He used to nod many times to her and smile when she 
came in, and utter inarticulate deprecatory moans when she was 
going away. When the door shut upon her he would cry and sob; 
whereupon Hester’s face and manner, which was always exceedingly 
bland and gentle while her lady was present, would change at 
once, and she would make faces at him, and clench her fist, and 
scream out, “Hold your tongue, you sloopid old fool,” and twirl 
away his diair from the fire which he loved to look at — at which 
he would cry more. For this was all that was left after mure 
than seventy years of cunning and struggling, and drinking and 
scheming, and sin and selfishness — a wdiimpering old idiot put in 
and out of bed and cleaned and fed like a baby ! 

At last a day came when the nurse’s occupation was over. 
Early one morning, as Pitt Crawley was at his steward’s and 
bailliY's books in the study, a knock came to the door, and 
Heeler presented herself droppkig a curtsey, and said — 

“if you please, Sir Pitt, Sir Pitt died this morning. Sir Pitt. 

1 was a-i.iaking of his toast. Sir Pitt, for his gruel. Sir Pitt, 
which he look every morning regular at six, Sir Pitt, and — I 
thought 1 heard a moan like, Sir Pitt — and — and — and ” 

Slu- dro[)pi d anotheii curtsey. 

What w IS it that made Pitt’s pale face flush quite red? Was it 
because he was Sir Pitt at last, with a seat in Parliament, and 
ptM'haps future honours in prospect? “I’ll clear the estate now 
with the ie;idy-money,” he thought, and rapidly calculated its 
incumbrances and the improvements W'hich he \vould make. He 
would not iii>e his aunt’s money previously, lest Sir Pitt should 
recover, and his outlay be in vain. 

• 

All the blinds were pulled down at the Hall and Rectory : the 
church bell was lolled, and the chancelfhung in black ; and Bute 
Crawltjy didn’t go to a coursing nietiting, but went and dined 
quietly at Fuddleslune, where they talked about his deceased 
brother and young Sir Pill over their port. Miss Betsy, who was 
*by this time married to a saddler at Mudbury, cried a good 
V,F. . X 
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dtial. ^ The family surgeon rode over and paid his respectful 
complimenls, and inquiries for the health of their ladyships. The 
death was talked about at Mudbury and at the Crawley Anns ; 
the landlord whereof had Viecomc reconciled with the rector of 
late, who was occasionally known to step into the parlour and 
taste Mr. Horrocks’s mild beer. 

“Shall 1 write to your brother — or will you?” asked Lady 
Jane of her husband, Sir Pitt. 

“1 wdll write, of course,” Sir Pitt said, “and invite him to the 
funeral ; it wdll h<* but becoming.” 

“And — and— Mrs. Rawdon,” said Lady Jane timidly. 

“Jane!” .said J.,ady Southdown, “how can you think of such 
a thing?” 

“ Mrs. Rawdon must, of course, be asked,” said Sir Pitt resolutely. 

“Not whilst / am in the house !” said Lady Southdown. 

“Your ladyship will be pleased to recollect that 1 am the head 
of this tamily,” Sir Pitt replied. “If you please, Lady Jane, you 
will write a letter to Mjs. R.iwdon Crawley, requesting her presence 
upon this melancholy occasion.” 

“Jane, I forbid you to put pen to paper ! ” cried the countess. 

“1 believe 1 am the head of this family,” Sir Pitt repeated; 
“and how’ever much 1 may regret any circumstance which may 
lead to your ladyship quitting this house, must, if you please, 
continue to govern it as J see fit.” 


Lady Southdown ip.se up as magnificent as Mrs. Siddons in Lady 
Macbeth, and ordenid that horses might be f)ut to her carriage. It 
her son and dauj4ht».*r turned her out of their hous(‘, she would 
hide her .sorrows sonn-where in loneliness, and pray for their 
conversion to better thoughts. 

^ “ We don’t turn you out of our house, mamma,” said the 
timid Lad}' Jane imploringly. 

“You invite .such company to it as no Christian lady should 
meet, and 1 will have my horses to-morrow morning.” 
c* goodness to write, Jane, under my dictation,” said 

Sii Pitt, ri.sing and throwing him.s»If into an attitude of command 
like the I ortrait of a Gentleman in the Exhibition, “and begin 
Queen s Crawley, September 14, 1S22.— My dear brother ’ ” 

Hearing the.se decisive and terrible words. Lady Macbeth, 
wdio bad been waiting for a sign of weakness or vacillation on 
the pari of her son-in-law, rose, and wUh a scared look, left 
the library. Lady Jane looked up to her husband as if she 
would fain follow and soothe her mamma; but Pitt forbade his 
wile to move. 

‘■Slu. won't go away,” he said. “She has let her house at 
Brighton, and has spent her last half-year's dividends. A countess 
hving at an inn is a ruined woman. I have been waiting long 
for an opportunity to take this— this decisive step, my love • for 
as you must perceive, it is impossible that there ^ould be’ two 
chiefs in a family : and now, if you please we will r.ciifn. rh. 
dictation. ‘My dear br 4 tlier, the melancholy intelligence which 

In a word, Pitt, having come to his kingdom, and having bv good 
luck, or desert rather, as 1hi considered: assumed alSt if the 
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fortune which his other relatives had expected, was determined 
to treat his family kindly and respectably, and mak<* a house of 
Queen’s Crawley once more. Jt pleased him to think that lie should 
be its chief. He proposed W use the vast influence that his com- 
manding^ talents and position must speedily acquire for him in the 
county to gfet his brotlier plactid and his cousins decently provided 
for, and perhaps had a little stingf of repentance as he ihoughl 
that he was the proprietor of all tliat they had hoped for. In the 
course of three or four days’ reign his bearing was changed, and 
his plans quite flxed : he determined to rule justly and honestly, 
to depose Lady Southdown, and to be on the friendliest possible 
terms with all the relations of his blood. 

So he dictated a letter to his brother Rawdon — a solemn and 
elaborate letter, containing the profoundesl obsei \ations, couched 
in the longest words, and filling with wonder the simple little 
secretary, who wrote under her husband’s orcliT. “ What an orator 
this wdll be,” thought she, when he enters the House of Commons ” 
(on which point, and on the tyranny of Lady Southdown, Pitt had 
sometimes dropped iiiiits to his wile in bed) ; ‘‘how wise and good, 
and what a g<'nius my husband is! I fancied him a little cold; 
but how good, and what a genius !” 

I'he fact is, Pitt Crawley had got c‘very word of the letter by 
heart, and had studied it, with diplomatic secrecy, deeply and 
perfectly, long before he thought fit to communicate it to his 
astonished wife. • 

This letter, with a huge black border and seal, was accordingly 
de.spatclied l)y Sir Pitt Crawley, to his brother the colonel, in 
London. Rawdon Crawley was but half-pleased at the receipt of 
it. “What’s the use of going down to that stupid place ? ” thought 
he. “I can’t stand being alone with Pitt after dinner; and horses 
there and back will cost us twenty pound.” 

He carried the letter, as he did all diflicullies, to Becky up stairs 
in her bedroom — with her chocolate, which he always made and 
took to her of a morning. 

He put the tray with the l)teakfast and the letter on the table, 
before which Becky sal combing her yellow hair. She took up 
the black-edged missive, and iiaving read it, she jumped up from 
the chair crying “ Hurrah !” and waving the note round her head. 

“ Hurrah !” said Rawdon, wondering at the little figure capering 
about ill a streamings flannel dressing-gown, with tawny locks 
dishevelled. “ He’s not left us anything, Becky. I had my share 
when 1 came of age.” 

“ You’ll never be of age, you silly old man,” Becky replied. 
“Run out now to Madam Brunov’s, for 1 must have some mourn- 
ing ; and get a crape on your hat, and a black waistcoat — 1 don’t 
think you’ve got one ; order it to be brought home to-morrow, so 
that we may be able to start on Thursday.” 

“ You donlt mean to go? ” Rawdon interposed. 

“Of course 1 mean to go. I mean that Lady Jane shall present 
me at Court next year. I mean that ylur brother shall give you 
a seat in Parliament, you stupid old creature. 1 mean that Lord 
.Sleyne shall Ir.ive your vote and his, my dear, old, silly man ; and 
that you shall be an Irish Secretary, or a West India Governor; 
•or a Treasurer, or a Consul, or some such thing.” 
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“ Posting will cost a dooce of a lot of money,” grumbled Rawdon. 

•‘We might take Southdown’s carriage, which ought to be present 
at the funeral, as he is a relation of 4he lamily ; but, no intend 
that we shall go by the coach. Thtyil like it better. It seems 
more humble.” 

“ Rawdy goes, of course ? ” the colonel asked. 

“No such thing; why pay an extra place? He’s too big to 
travel bodkin between you and me. Let him stay in the nursery, 
and Briggs can make him a black frock. Go you ; and do 
bid you. And you had best tell Sparks, your man, that old^ Sir 
Pitt is dead, and that you will come in for something considerable 
when the affairs are arranged. He’ll tell this to Kaggles, who 
has been pressing for money, and it will console poor Raggles.” 
And so Becky began .sipping her chocolate. 

When the faithful Lord Steyne arrived in the evening, he found 
Becky and her companion, who w'as no other than our friend 
Briggs, busy culling, ripping, snipping, and tearing all sorts of 
black stuffs available for the melancholy occasion. 

Miss Briggs and 1 are plunged in grief and despondency for 
the death of our papa,” Rebecca said. “Sir Pitt Crawle)' is dead, 
my lord. We have been tearing our hair all the morning, and 
now we are tearing up our old clothes.” 

“Oh, Rebecca, how can you ” was all that Briggs could 

say as she turned up tier eyes. 

“Oh, Rebecca, hoiv can you ” echoed my lord. “ So that 

old scoundrel’s dead, is he? Hf' might have been a peer if he 
had played his card.s better. Mr. Pitt had very nearly made him * 
but he ratted always at the wrong time. What an old Silenus 
it was.” 

1 might have been Silenus’s widow,” said Rebecca. “ Don’t 
you remember. Miss Briggs, how you peeped in at th(‘ door, and 
saw old Sir Pitt on his knees to me?” Miss Briggs, our old 
friend, blushed very much at this reminiscence ; and was glad 
when Lord Steyne ordered her to go down stairs, and make him 
a cup of tea. • 

Briggs was the house-dog whom Rebecca had provided as 
guardian of her innocence* and reputation, ^liss Crawley had 
left her a little annuity. She would have been content to remain 
in the Crawley family with Lady Jane, whc*w'as good to her and 
to everybody ; but Lady Southdown dismissed poor Briggs as 
quickly as decency permitted ; and Mr. Pitt (who thought himself 
much injured by the uncalled-for generosity of his deceased relative 
towards a lady who had only been Miss Crawley’s faithful retainer 
a score of years) made no objections to that exercise of the 
dowager’s authority.^ Bowls and Firkin likewise received their 
legacies, and their dismissals ; and married and set up a lodging- 
house, according to the custom of their kind. • 

Briggs tried to live with her relations in the country, but found 
that attempt was vain afler the better society to which she had 
been accustomed. Those persons, small tradesmen in a country 
toivn, quarrelled over Miss Briggs’s forty pounds a year, as eagerly 
and more openly than Miss Crawley’s kinsfolk had for that lady’s 
inheritance. Briggs’s brotheri a radical hatter and grocefi called' 
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his sister a purse-proud aristocrat, because she would not advance 
a part of her capital to slock his shop : and she would have done 
it most likely, but that their*sister, a dissenting shoemaker’s lady, 
at variance with the hatter sftid grocer who went to another chapel, 
showed how their brother was on the verge of bankruptcy, and 
took possession of I3riggs for a while. The dissenting shoemaker 
wanted Miss Briggs to send his son to college, and make a gentle- 
man of him. Between them the two families got a great portion 
of her private savings out of her : and finally she fled to London 
followed by the anathemas of both, and determined to seek for 
servitude again as infinitely less onerous than liberty. And 
advertising in the papers that a “Gentlewoman of agreeable 
manners, and accustomed to the best society, was anxious to,” etc., 
she took up her residence with Mr. Bowls in Half Moon Street, 
and waited the result of the advertisement. 

So it was that she fell in with Rebecca. Mrs. Rawdon’s dashing 
little carriage and ponies was whirling down the street one day, just 
as Miss Briggs, fatigued, had reached Mr. Bowls’s door after a 
weary walk to the Times oflice in the city, to insert her advertise- 
ment for the sixth time. Rebecca was driving, and at once 
recognised the gentlewoman with agreeable manners, and being 
a perfectly good-humoured woman, as we have seen, and having 
a regard for Briggs, she pulled up the ponies at the doorsteps, 
gave the reins to the groom, and, jumping out, had hold of both 
Briggs’s hands, before she of the agreeable manners had recovered 
from the shock of seeing an old friend. 

Briggs cried, and Becky laughed a great deal, and kissed the 
gentlewoman as soon as they got into the passage ; and thence into 
Mrs. Bowls’s front parlour, with the red moreen curtains, and the 
round looking-glass, with the chained eagle above, gazing upon the 
back of the ticket in the window which announced “Apartments 
to Let.” 

Briggs told all her history amidst those perfectly uncalled-for sobs 
and ejaculations of w’onder with which women of her soft nature 
.s.'ilute an old acquaintance, eft' regard a rencontre in the street ; for 
tb.oiigh people meet other people every day, yet some there are who 
insist upon discovering miracles ; and women, even though they 
h.'ive disliked each other, begin to cry when they meet, deploring ancl 
remembering the time when they last quarrelled. So, in a word, 
Biiggs told all her Iftslory, and Becky gave a narrative of her own 
life, with her usual artlessness and candour. 

Mrs. Bowls, late Firkin, came and listened grimly in the passage 
to the hysterical sniffing and giggling which went on in the front 
parlour. Becky had never been a favourite of hers. Since the 
establishment of the married couple in London they had frequented 
their former friends of the house of Raggles, and did not like the 
latter’s account of the colonel’s minatre, “/ wouldn’t trust him, 
Ragg, my Ilby,” Bowls remarked : and his wife, when Mrs. Rawdon 
issued from the parlour, only saluted |he lady w'itli a very sour 
curtsey ; and her lingers were like so nliny sausages, cold and life- 
less, when she held them out in defewnce to Mrs. Rawdon, who 
persisted in shaking hands with the retired l;idy*s-maid. She whirled 
a\i\ay into Piccadilly, nodding, w’ith the sweetest of smiles towards 
Miss Briggs, who hung nodding at the window close under the 
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advertisement-card, and at the next moment was in the Park with a 
half-dozen of dandies canlerinjj after her carriage. 

When she found how her friend was situated, and how — having a 
snug legacy from Miss Crawley — salai*y was no object to our gentle- 
woman, Becky inst.iiuly formed some benevolent little domestic plans 
concerning her. 'I’liis was just such a companion as would suit her 
establishment, and she invited Briggs to come to dinner with her that 
very evening, when she would show her dear little darling Rawdon. 

Mrs. Bowls cautioned her lodger against venturing into the lion’s 
den, “Wherein you will rue it, Miss B., mark my w'ords, antj as 
sure as my name is Bowls.” And Briggs promised to be very 
cautious. The upshot of which caution was that she went to live 
with Mrs. Rawdon the next w(‘ek, and had lent Rawdon Crawley 
six hundred pounds upon annuity bt*forc six more months were over. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


IN WHICH BECKY KEVISITS TIIK HALLS OF HER ANCESTORS. 

So the mourning being ready, and Sir Pitt Crawley w\'irned of their 
arrival, Colonel Ch'awley aiul his wile look a couple of places in the 
same old high-llyer coach, by which Rebecca had travelled in the 
defunct baronet’s com*pan 3 % and on her first journey into the world 
some nine years before. How w»*il she rememberf‘d tin* innyard, 
and the ostler to whom she refused money, and the insinuating 
Cambridge lad who wrapped her in his coat on the journey. Rawdon 
took his place outsidt*, and w^ould have liked to drive, but his grief 
forbade him. Ih* sal by the coachman, and talked about horses and 
the road the whole way ; and w'ho kept the inns, and who horsi’d 
tlu) coach by w’hich he had travelled so uiany a lime, when he and 
Pitt were boys going to Eton. At Mudbury a carriage and a pair 
ol hor.ses received them, with a coachman in black. “It’s the old 
drag, Rawdon,” Rebecca said, as ilic^ got in. “The W'orms have 
eaten the cloth a good de al- there’s the slain which Sir Pitt — ha I 
1 see Dawson the ironmonger has his shutters up— which Sii Pitt 
made such a noise about. It was a bottle ol cherry brandy he broke 
which w'e went to fetch for your aunt from Southampton. Ilow 
time flies, to be sure ! that can’t be Polly Tulboys, that bouncing 
girl standing by her mollier at the collage there. 1 remember hei 
a mangy little urchin picking weeds in the garden.” 

“ Fine gal,” said Rawdon, returning the* salute which the cottage 
gave him by two tmgers applied to his cra,,e hat-band. Becky 
bowed and saluted, and recognised people Jiere and lliere graciously. 
Ihcy recognitions were inexijressibly pleasant to her. It seemed 
as if she was not an impostor any more, and was coming to the 
home of her ancestors. Rawdon was rather abash^-d and cast 
down on the other handi What recollections of hovhood and 
innocence might have becniflitting across his brain ? What pangs 
of dim remorse and doubt aivl shame ? * ^ 

Sn " women now,” Rebecca said, think- 

"r. n ^ * 1 °' first time, perhaps, since she liad left them. 

Di).. t know, 1 in sliaw, replied the colonel. “ Hullo I here’s 
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old Mother Lock. How-dy-do, Mrs. Lock. Remember me, don’t 
you ? Master Rawdon, hey ? Dammy how lliose old women last : 
she was a hundred when I wa% a boy.” 

They were going through tlie lodge-gates kept by old Mrs. Lock, 
whose hand Rebecca insisted upon shaking, as she flung open the 
creaking, old, iron gate, and the carriage passed between the two 
moss-grown pillars surmounted by the dove and serpent. 

“The governor has cut into the timber,” Rawdon said, looking 
.about, and then was silent — so was Bi cky. Both of them were 
rather agitated, and thinking of old times. He about Eton, and 
liis mother, whom he remembered, a frigid, demure woman, and 
a sister who died, of whom he had been passionately fond ; and how 
he used to thrash Pitt ; and about little Rawdy at home. And 
Rebecca thought about her own youth, and the dark secrets of 
those early tainted days ; and of her entrance into life by yonder 
gates ; and of Miss Pinkerton, and Joe, and Amelia. 

The gravel walk and terrace had been scraped quite clean. A 
grand painted hatchment was already over the great entrance, and 
two very solemn and tall personages in black flung open each a leaf 
of the door as the carriage pulled up at the familiar steps. Rawdon 
turned red, and Becky somewhat pale, as they passed thiough the 
old hall, arm in arm. She pinched her husband’s arm as they 
entered the oak parlour, where Sir P it and his wife were ready to 
receive them. Sir Pitt in black. Lady Jane in black, and my Lady 
Southdown wdth a large black head-piece oft bugles and feathers, 
which waved on her ladyship’s he.id like an undertaker’s tray. 

Sir Pitt had judged correcth', that she would not quit tht' premises. 
She contented herself by preserving a solemn and stony silence when 
in company of Pitt and his rebellious wife, and by frightening the 
children in the nursery by the ghastly gloom of her demeanour. 
Only a very faint bending of the head-dress and plumes welcomed 
Rawdon and his wife, as those prodigals returned to their family. 

To say the truth, they were not afl'ected very much one way or the 
other by this coolness. Her ladyship, strange to say, was a person 
only of secondarv consideratiAi in their minds just then — they were 
intent upon the reception which the reigning brother and sister w'ould 
afford them. 

Pitt, with rather a heightened colour, w^ent up and shook his 
brother by the hand ; and saluted Rebecca with a hand-shake and a 
very low bow. But Lady Jane took both the hands of her sister-in- 
law and kissed her affectionately. The embrace somehow brought 
tears into the eyes of the little adventuress — which ornaments, as w^e 
know, she wore very seldom. The artless mark of kindness and 
confidence touched and pleased her : and Rawdon, encouraged by 
this demonstration on his sister’s part, twirled up his mustachios, 
and took leave to salute Lady Jane with a kiss, wdiich caused her 
ladyship to blush exceedingly. 

“ Dev’lish* nice little woman. Lady Jane,” w’as his verdict, when 
he and his wife were together again. | “Pitt’s got fat too, and 
is doing the thing handsomely.” I 

“ He can afford it,” said Rebecca ; and agreed in her husband’s 
further opinion, “that the mother-in-law was a tremendous old 
guy — and that the sisters were rather well-looking young women.” 

They, too, had been summoned from school to attend the 
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funeral ceremonies. It seemed Sir Pitt Crawley, for the dignity 
of the house and family, had thought right to have about the 
place as many persons in black as could possibly be assembled. 
All the men and maids of the house, ‘the old women of the alms- 
house, whom the elder Sir Pitt had cheated out of a great portion 
of their due, the parish clerk’s family, and the special retainers 
of both Hall and Rectory were habited in sable ; added to these, 
the undertaker’s men, at least a score, with crapes and hat- 
bands, and who made a goodly show when the great burying 
show took place — but these are mule personages in our Jraiija, 
and having nothing to do or say need occupy a very little space 
here. 

With regard to her sisters-in-law, Rebecca did not attempt to 
forget her former position of governess towards them, but recalled 
it Vrankly and kindly, and asked them about their studies with 
great gravity, and told them that she had thought of them many 
and many a day, and longed to know of their welfare. In fact, 
you would have supposed that ever since she had left them she 
had not ceased to keep them uppermost in her thoughts, and to 
take the tenderest interest in their welfare. So suppose d Lady 
Crawley herself and her young sisters. 

“She’s hardly changed sinre eight years,” said Miss Rosalind 
to V’ioh t, as they were preparing for dinner. 

“Those red-haired w'omen look wonderfully well,” replied the 
other. • 

“ Kers Is much darker than it was; I think she niu.st dye it,” 
Miss Ro.salind added. “ She is stouter, too, and allogelher 
improved,’' continued Miss Rosalind, who was disposed to be 
very fat. 

“At least she gives herself no airs, and remembers that she 
was our governess once,” Miss V’iolet said, intlmaiing that it 
hencliled all governesses to keep their proper place, and torgel- 
ting altogether that she was granddaughier not only of Sir 
Walpole Crawley, but of Mr. Dawson of Mudbury, and so had 
a coal-scuttle in her scutcheon. Thrt’e are other very well-mean- 
ing people whom one meets every day in Vanity Fair, who are 
surely equally oblivious. 

“ It can’t be true what the girls at the Rectory said, that her 
mother was an opera-dancer.” 

“ A person can’t help their birth,” Rosalifld replied with great 
liberality. “And I agree with our brother, that as she is in the 
family, of course we are bound to notice her. 1 am sure aunt 
Bute need not talk ; she w^ants to marry Kate to young Hooper, 
Bie wine-merchant, and absolutely asked him to come to the 
Rectory for orders.” 

“ 1 wonder whether Lady Southdown will go away ; she looked 
very glum upon Mrs. Rawdon,” the other said. 

1 wish she would. 1 won’t read the * W’asherwoman* of Finchley 
Common,’” vowed Violet ;^nd so saying, and avoiding a passage 
at the end ot wliicli a cerliin coflin was placed wiili a couple of 
watchers, and liglits perpetually burning in the closed room, 
t K'se young women came down to the lamily dinner, for which 
the bell rang as usual. 

But before this, LaJy Jane conducted Rebecca to the apariiuenls 
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prepared for her, which with the rest of the house had assumed 
a very much improved appearance of order and comfort during 
Pitt’s regency, and here beholding that Mrs. Rawdon’s modest 
little trunks had arrived, aild were placed in the bedroom and 
dressing-room adjoining, helped her to take off her neat black 
bonnet and cloak, and asked her sister-in-law in what more she 
could be useful. 

“What I should like best,” said Rebecca, “would be to go to 
the nursery, and see your dear little children.” On which the 
two ladies looked very kindly on each other, and went to that 
apartment hand in hand. 

Becky admired little Matilda, who was not quite four years 
old, as the most charming little love in the w'orld ; and the boy, a 
little fellow of two years — pale, heavy-eyed, and large-headed — she 
pronounced to be a perfect prodigy in point of size, intelligence, 
and beauty. 

“1 w'ish mamma would not insist on giving him so much 
medicine/* Lady Jane said, with a sigh. “I often think we 
should all be better without it.” And then Lady Jane and her 
new-found friend had one of those confidential medical conversa- 
tions about the children, which all mothers, and most women, 
as 1 am given to understand, delight in. Fifty yeais ago, and j 
when the pie.^ent writer, being an interesting little boy, was 1 
ordered out of the room with the ladies after dinner, I remember 
quite well that their talk was chiefly about •their ailments ; and 
putting this question directly to two or three since, I have always 
got from them the acknowledgment that times are not changed. 
Let my fair readers remark for themselves this very evening wIilmi 
they quit the dessei t-table, and assemble to celebrate the drawing- 
room mysteries. Well, in half an hour Becky and Lady Jane 
were close and intimate friends — and in the course of the evening 
her ladyship informed Sir Pitt that she thought her new sister- 
in-law was a kind, frank, unaffected, and affectionate young 
woman. 

And so having easily won *1116 daughter’s good-will, the inde- 
fatigable lii-le woman bent herself to conciliate the august Lady 
SoLiilidowi.. As soon as she found her ladyship alone, Rebecca 
alladied her on the nursery question at once, and said that her 
own little boy was saved, actually saved, by calomel, freely ad- 
ministered, wliLMi all 4he physicians in Paris had given the dear 
child up. And then she mentioned how often she had heard of 
Lady Scaillidown from that excellent man the Reverend Lawrence 
(ji'iils, minister of the chapel in May Fair, which she frequented; 
and lu'w her views were very much changed by circumstances 
and misfortunes ; and how she hoped that a past life spent in 
worldlinevs and error might not incapacitate her from more serious 
thought fur the future. She described how in former days she 
hail been iadi'bled to Mr. Crawdey for religious instruction, touched 
upon the “ Washerw'oman of Finchley Common,” which she havl 
read with the greatest profit, and askod about Lady Emily, its 
gifted author, now Lady Eiiiih' Hornblower, at Cape Town, 
where her husband had strong hopes of becoming Bishop of 
Criffraria. 

* But she crowned all, and confirmed herself in Lady Southdown’s 
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favour, by feeling' very much agitated and unwell after the funeral, 
and requesting her ladyship’s medical advice, which the dow’ager 
not only gave, but, wrapped up iA a bed-gown, looking 

more like Lady Macbeth than ever, *came privately in the night 
to Becky’s room, with a parcel of favourite tracts, and a medicine 
of her own cuiiiposition, which she insisted that Mrs. Rawdon 
should take. 

Becky first accepted the tracts, and began to examine them 
with great interest, engaging the dowager in a conversatioh 
concerning them and the welfare of her soul, by which me^ns 
she hoped that her bod}’ might escape medication. But after 
the religious topics were exhausted, Lady Macbeth would not 
quit Becky’s chamber until her cup of night-drink was emptied 
too ; and poor Mrs. Rawdon was compelled actually to assume 
a look of gratitude, and to 5,walIow the medicine under the un* 
yielding old dowager’s nose, who left her victim finally wdth a 
benediction. 

It did not much comfort Mrs. Rawdon ; her countenance was 
very que(‘r when Rawdon came in and heard what had happened ; 
and his explosions of laughter were as loud as usual, when 
Becky, with a fun which she could not disguise, even though 
it w’as at her own expense, described tlu* occurrence, and how 
she had been victimised by Lady Southdown. Lord Steyne, and 
her son in London, bad many a laugh over the story, when 
Raw’don and his wffe returned to their quarters in May Fair, 
B<‘cky acted the w'hole scene for them. She put on a night-cap 
and gown. She preached a great sermon in the true serious 
manner : she lectured on the virtue of the medicine which she 
pretended to administer, with a gra\ily of imitation so perfect, 
that you w'ould have thought it was the countess's own Roman 
nose through wdiicli she snuilled. “ Give us Lady Southdow'n 
and the black dose,” w’as a constant cry amongst the lolks in 
Becky’s little drawing-room in May Fair. And for the first time 
in her life the Dowager Countess of Southdown was made ('imusing. 

.Sir Pitt remembered the testiinoiTies of respect and veneration 
which Rebecca had paid personally to himself in early days, and 
was tolerably well-disposed towards her. The marriage, ill-advised 
as it was, had improved Rawdon very much — that w'as clear from 
the colonel’s altered habits and demeanour— and had it not been 
a lucky union as regarded Pitt himself? Tife cunning diplomatist 
smiled inwardly as he owned that he owed his fortune to it, 
and acknowledged that he at least ought not to cry out against 
it. His satisfaction was not removed by Rebecca’s own statements, 
behaviour, and conversation. 

She doubled the deference which before had charmed him, 
calling out his conversational powers in such a manner as quite 
to surprise Pitt himself, who, always inclined to respect his 
owMi talents, admired them the more when Rebecca |)ointed iliem 
out to him. With her iistcr-in-Iaw, Rebecca was satisfaciorlly 
able to prove that it was" Mrs. Bute Crawley who brought about 
the marriage which she Afterwards so calumniated : that it was 
Mrs. Bute’s avarice— who hoped to gain all Miss Crawley’s 
forume, and deprive Rawdon of his aunt’s favour— which caused and 
mvciued all the wicked reports against Rebecca. “She succeeded* 
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in ni‘;tking us poor,” Rcbocca said, with an air of ant^olical 
patience ; “but how can I be^anirry with a woman who has jjiven 
me one of the best husbands in the world ? And has not her own 
avarice been sufficiently punished by the ruin of lier own hopes, 
and the loss of the property by whicli she set so much store? 
Poor!” she cried. “Dear Lady Jane, what care we for poverty? 

I am used to it from childhood, and 1 am often thankful that 
Hiss Crawley’s money has fjone to restore the splendour of the 
noble old family of which 1 am so proud to be a member. I am 
sure Sir Pitt will make a much better use of it than Rawdon 
would.” 

All these speeches were reported to Sir Pitt by the most faithful 
of wives, and increased the favourable impression which Rebecca 
made ; so much so, that when on the third day after the 
funeral the family party were at dinner, Sir Pitt Crawley, carving 
fowls at the head of the table, actually said to Mrs. Rawdon, 
“Ahem! Rebecca^ may I give you a wing?” — a speech which 
made the little woman’s eyes sparkle with pleasure. 

While Rebecca was prosecuting the above schemes and hopes, 
and Pitt Crawley arranging the funeral ceremonial and other 
matters connected with his future progress and dignity, and Lady 
Jane busy with her nursery, as far as her mother would let her, 
and the sun rising and setting, and the clock-tower bell of the 
Hall ringing to dinner and to prayers as usbal, the body of the 
late owner of Queen’s Crawley lay in the apartment which he 
had occupied, watched unceasingly by the professional attendants 
who were engaged for that rite. A woman or two, and three 
or four undertaker’s men, the best whom Southampton could 
furnish, dressed in black, and of a proper stealthy atid tragical 
demeanour, had charge of the remains which they watched turn 
about, having the housekeeper’s room for their place of rendezvous 
when off duty, where they played at cards in privacy and drank 
their beer. 

The members of the famify and servants of the house kept 
away from the gloomy spot, where the bones of the descendant 
of an ancient line of knights and gentlemcMi, lay awaiting their 
final consignment to the family crypt. No regrets attended them, 
save those of the poor woman who had hoped to be Sir Pitt’s 
wife and widow, and* who had fled in disgrace from the Hall 
over which she had so nearly been a ruler. Beyond her and 
a favourite old pointer he had, and between whom and himself 
an attachment sub.sisted during the period of his imbecility, the 
old man had not a single friend to mourn him, having indeed, 
during the whole course of his life, never taken the least pains 
to secure one. Could the best and kindest of us who depart 
from the eaj-th, have an opportunity of revisiting it, I suppose 
he or she (assuming that any Vanity Fair feelings subsist in the 
sphere whither we are bound) would J have a pang of morti- 
fication at finding how soon our survivors were consoled. And 
so Sir Pitt was forgotten — like the kindest and best of us — only a 
few weeks sooner. 

, Those who will may follow his remains to the grave, whither 
they were borne on the appointed day, in the most becoming 
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manner, the family in black coaches, with their handkerchiefs 
up to their noses, ready for the tears which did not come : the 
undertaker and his jjcMitleineii in ‘deep tribulation : the select 
tenantry mourning" out of compliment to the new' landlord ; the 
neighbouring gentry’s carriages at three miles an hour, empty, 
and in profound allliclion ; the parson speaking out the formula 
about “our dear brotJier dcparied.” As long as we have a man's 
body, we play our vanities upon it, surrounding it with humbng 
and ceremonies, laying it in state, and packing it up in gilt 
nails and velvet ; and wo finish our duly by placing over ;it a 
stone, written all over with lies. Bute's curate, a smart young 
fellow from Oxford, and Sir Pitt Crawley, composed between 
them an aiipropriale Latin epitaph for the late l.imenled baronet ; 
and the former pn-aclied a classical sermon, exhorting the survivors 
not to give way to grief, and informing them in tlie most respect- 
ful terms that they also would be one day called upon to pass 
that gloomy and mysl(*rIous portal wdilcli had just closed upon 
the remains of tlieir lamented broiher. Then the lenaniry mounted 
on horseback again, or stayed anvl refresluid themselves at the 
Crawley Arms. Then, after a lunch in the servants’ hall at 
Queen’s Crawley, the gentry's carriages wbeek'd off to their 
diffvre'nt destinations ; then the undrrialicr’s men, taking the 
ropes, palls, velvets, ostrich feathers, and other morlu.irv properties, 
climbed up on the roof of the hearse, and rode off to Southampton, 
Their faces relapsed into a natural expression as the lioises, 
clearing the lodge-gates, got into a bil.^ker trot on the open 
road; and squads of them might have been seen, .spi'ckling with 
black tlif; ^ public-house entrances, with pewter-pots flashing in 
the sunshine. Sir Pitt’s invalid-chair was wheeled awa}' into 
a lool-lioiiso in the garden ; the old pointer used to howl some- 
times at llrst, but these were the onlv accents of grief which 
were heard in the Hall of which Sir Put Crawley, B.ironet, had 
been master for some llireescore years. 


^ As the birds were pretty plentiful, and partridge-shooting is, as 
it were, the duly ol an English gentleman of statesmanlike 
propensities, Sir Pitt Crawley, the first shock of grief over, went 
out a little and partook of that diteision in a white hat with a 
crape round it. IJie sight of those fields ol stubble and lurnij)s, 
now his own, gave him manv secret joys. * .Sometimes, and with 
an exquisite humility, he look no gun, but went out w'hh a 
peaceful bamboo cane; Rawdon, his l)ig brother, and the keep(‘rs 
blazing away at his side. Pitt’s money and acres had a great 
eVtect upon h\s brother. 'Hie penniless colontil liecamo quite ob- 
sequious and respectful to the head of his house, and desiiUed the 
milksop Put no longer. Rawdon listened with svinp.uhv to his 
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mamma is very well. The pony is very well. Grey takes me to 
ride in the Park. I can canter. I met the little boy who rode 
before. He cried when he oantered. I do not cry.” Rawdon 
read these letters to his brother, and Lady Jane, who was de- 
lig^htcd at them. The baronet promised to take charjje of tlie 
lad at school ; and his kind-hearted wife gave Rebecca a bank- 
note, begging her to buy a present with it for her little nephew. 

One day follow'ed another, and the ladies of the house passed 
their life in those calm pursuits and amusemcMits which satisfy 
country ladies. Bi-lIs rang to meals, and to prayers. The young 
ladies took exercise on the pianoforte every morning after break- 
fast — Rebecca giving them the benefit of her instruction. Then 
they put on thick slices and walked in the park and shrubberies, 
or beyond the palings^ into the village, descending upon the 
cottages, with Lady Southdown’s medicine and tracts for the sick 
people there. Lady Southdown drove out in a pony-chaise, when 
Rebecca would lake her place by the dowager's side, and listen 
to her solemn talk with the utmost interest. She sang Handel 
and Haydn to the family of evenings, and engaged in a large 
piece of worsted work, as if she had been born to the business, 
and as if this kind of life was to continue with her until she 
should sink to the grave in a polite old age, li*aving regrets and 
a great quantity of consols bibind her — as if there were not cares 
and duns, schemes, shifts, and poverty, waiting outside the park 
gates, to pounce upon her when she issued into ^he world again. 

** It isn't difficult to be a country gentleman's wife,” Rebecca 
thought. “ 1 think 1 could be a good woman if I had five 
thousand a year. I could dawdle about in the nursery, and count 
the apricots on the wall. I could whaler plants in a green-house, 
and pick off dead leaves from the geraniums. I could ask old 
women about their rheumatisms, and order lialf-a-crown’s worth 
of soup for the poor. 1 shouldn't miss it much, out of five 
thousand a year. 1 could even drive out ten miles to dine at a 
neighbour’s, and diess in the fashions of the year before last. I 
could go to church and keep Awake in the great family pew ; or 
go to sleep bchinu the curtains, and with my veil dowai, if I only 
had practi ce. I could pay everybody, if I had but the money. 
This is what the conjurors here pride themselves upon doing. 
They look down w^ith pity upon us miserable sinners who have 
none. They think theyiselves generous if they give our cliildren 
a five-pound note, and us contemptible if we are without one.” 
And who knows but Rebecca was right in her speculations — and 
that it was only a question of money and fortune which made 
the diflercnce between her and an honest woman ? If you take 
temptations in:o account, who is to say that he is better than his 
neighbour? A comfortable career of prosperity, if it does not 
make people honest, at least keeps them so. An alderman 
coming froni«a turtle feast will not step out of his carriage to 
steal a leg of mutton ; but put him to ^arve, and see if he will 
not purloin a loaf. Becky consoled herj^elf by so balancing the 
chances and equalising the distribution |Of good and evil in the 
world. 

Tlu old haunts, the old fields and woods, the copses, ponds, 
and gardens, tlie rooms of the old house where she had spent a 
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couple of years seven years ag^o, were all carefully revisited by 
her. She had betMi 5 -ouiij^ there or comparatively so, for she 
forgot the time when she ever wa^ young — but she remembc‘n?d 
her thoughts and feelings seven years back, and contrasted them 
with those which she liad at present, now tliat she had seen 
the world and lived with great people, and raised herself far beyond 
her original humble station. 

“ I have passed beyond it because I have brains,” Becky thought, 
“and almost all the rest of the world are fools. 1 could not go 
back and consort with those people now, whom I used to meet in 
my father’s studio. Lords come up to my door with s’ars \'ind 
garters instead of poor artists with screws of tobacco in their 
pockets. I have a gentleman for my husband, and an earl’s 
daughter for my sister in the very house where I was little better 
than a servant a ft;w years ago. But am I much better-to-do 
now in the world than I was when 1 was the poor painter’s 
daughter, and wheedled the grocer round the corner for sugar 
and tea? Suppose I had married Francis who was so fond of me 
— I couldn’t have been much poorer than 1 am now\ Heigho ! I 
wish 1 could exchange my position in society, and all my relations 
for a snug sum in the three per cent, consols;” for so it 
was that Beck}' felt the vanity of human affairs, and it was in 
those securities that she would have liked to cast anchor. 

It may, perhaps, have struck her that to have been honest 
and humble, to liavt; done her duty, and to have marched straight- 
forward on her way, would have brought hiu* as near happiness as 
that path by which she was striving to attain it. But— just as 
the children at Queen’s Crawley went round the room, where the 
body of their lather lay— if ever Becky had these thoughts, she 
was accustomed to walk round them, and not look in. She 
eluded them, and despised them — or at least she was committed 
to the other path from which retreat was now impossible. And, 
for my part, I believe that remorse is the least active of all a 
man s moral senses —the vei*}' easiest to be deadened when 
wjikened : and in some never wakened at all. VVe grieve at 
being found out, and at thi* idea shame or punishment ; but 
the mere sense ot wrong makes very fi:w piople unhappy in 
Vanity Fair. 


So Rebecca, during her stay at Queen’s Crawley, made as many 
friends of the IManiinon of Unrjgliieousnes& as she could possibly 
bring under control. Lady Jane and her husband bade her 
farewell with the warmest demonstrations of good-will. They 
looked forward with pleasure to the lime when, the family-iiouse in 
Gaunt Street being repainid and beautified, they were to meet again 
in London. Lady Southdown made her up a packet of medicine, 
and sent a letter by her to the Rev. Lawrence Grills, exhorting that 
g-entleinan to save the brand who “honoured” the letter from 
the burninjr. pitt accompanied them with four horses in the 
carriage to Mudbuiy, h|.ving sent on their baggage in a cart 
previously, accompanied tfilh loads of game. 

“ How happy vou will J)e to see your darling little boy again,” 
Lady Crawley said, taking leave of her kinswoman. • 

“Oh, so happy!” said Rebecca, throwing up the green eyes. 
She was immensely happy to be liree of the place, and yet loth 
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to go. Queen’s Crawley was abominably stupid; and yet the 
air there was somehow purer than that which she had been 
accustomed to breathe. Everybody had been dull, but had been 
kind in their way. “It is all the influence of a long course of 
three per cents.,” Hecky said to herself, and was right, very likely. 

However, the London lamps flashed joyfully as the stage 
rolled into Piccadilly, and Briggs had made a beautiful Are 
in Curzon Street, and little Rawdon was up to welcome back his 
papa and mamma. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

WHICH TREATS OF THE OSBORNE FAMILY. 

Considerable time has elapsed since we have seen our respected 
friend, old Mr. Osborne of Russell Square. He has not been the 
happiest of mortals since last we met him. Events have occurred 
which have not improved his temper, and in more instances than 
one he has not been allowed to have his own, way. To be thwarted 
in this reasonable desire was always very injurious to the old 
gentleman ; and resistance became doubly exasperating when 
gout, age, loneliness, and the force of many disappointments 
combined to weigh him down. His stiff black hair began to 
grow quite white soon after his son’s death ; his face grew redder ; 
his hands trembled more and more as he poured out his glass 
of port wine. He led his clerks a dire life in the city : his family 
at home were not much happier. I doubt if Rebecca, whom we 
have seen piously praying for consols, would have exchanged 
her poverty and the dare-devil excitement and chances of her life, 
for Osborne’s money and the humdrum gloom which enveloped him. 
He had proposed for Miss Sw^artz, but had been rejected scornfully 
by the partisans of that lady, w’ho married her to a young sprig of 
Scotch nobility. He was a man to have married a woman out 
of low life, and bullied her df<^^dfully afterwards : but no person 
pre.sented herself suitable to his taste ; and instead, he tyrannised 
over his rnmarried daughter at home. She had a flne carriage 
and fine horses, and sat at the head of a table loaded with the 
grandest plate. She had a cheque-book, a prize footman to follow 
her when she walke^, unlimited credit, and bows and compli- 
ments from all the tradesmen, and all the appurtenances of an 
heiress ; but she spent a w^oeful time. The little charity-girls 
at the Foundling, the sweeperess at the crossing, the poorest 
under-kitchen-maid in the servants’ hall, was happy compared to 
that unfortunate and now middle-aged young lady. 

Frederic Bullock, Esq., of t' e house of Bullock, Hulker and 
Bullock, bad married Maria Osborne, not without a great deal 
of difficulty and grumbling on Mr. Bullock’s part. George being 
dead and cut out of his father’s will, frederic insisted that the 
half of the old gentleman’s property sl^ould be settled upon his 
Maria, and indeed, for a long time, refused “ to come to the scratch ” 
(it was Mr. Frederic’s own expression) on any other terms. Osborne 
said Fred had agreed to take his daughter with twenty thousand, 
•and he should bind himself to no more. “ Fred might take it, ana 
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welcome or leave it, and go and be hanged.” _ Fred, whose hopes 
had been raised when Gcor|[je had been disiiiliented, Ihouji^lit 
himself infamously swindled by the* old merchant, and some 
time made as if he would break off the match altogether. Osborne 
withdrew his account from Bullock & Hulker’s, went on Change 
with a horsewhip which he swore he would lay across the back 
of a certain scoundrel that should be nameless, and demeaned 
himself in his usual violent manner. Jane Osborne condoled 
with her sister Maria during this lamily feud. “I always told 
you, Maria, that it was your money he loved, and not ypu, 
she said smoothingly. 

“ He selected me and my money, at any rate ; he didn’t choose 
you and yours,” replied Maria, tossing up her head. 

The rupture was, how^ever, only temporary. Fred’s ^ father 
and senior partners counselled him to take Maria, even with the 
twenty thousand, settled, half down, and half at the death of 
Mr. Osborne, with the chances of the further division of the 
property. So he “knuckled down,” again to use his own phra.se; 
and sent old Hulker with peaceable overtures to Osborne. It was 
his father, he said, w’ho would not hear of the match, and had made 
the diniculties ; he wa.s most anxious to keep the engagement. 
The excuse was sulkily accepted by Mr. Osborne. Hulker and 
Bullock were a high family of the city aristocracy, and connected 
with the “nobs” at the West End. It was something for the 
old man to be able ^o say, “ My son, sir, of the house of Hulker, 
Bullock & Co., sir; my daughter’s cousin, Lady Mary Mango, 
sir, daughter of the Right lion, the Earl of Casllemouldy.” In 
his imagination he saw his house peopled by the “nobs.” So 
he forgave young Bullock, and consented that the marriage 
should take place. 

It was a grand affair — the bridegroom’s relatives giving the break- 
fast, their habitations being near St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
where the business took place. The “nobs of the West End” 
were invited, and many of them signed the book. Mr. Mango 
and Lady Mary Mango were there, \Mfth the dear young Gwendoline 
and Guinever Mango as bridesmaids ; Colonel Bludyer of the 
Dragoon Guards (eldest son of the house of Bludyer Brothers, 
Mincing Lane), another cousin of the bridegroom, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Bludyer ; the Honourable George Boulter, Lord 
Levant’s son, and his lady. Miss Mango th^t was; Lord Viscount 
Castlctoddy; Honourable James McMull and Mrs. McMull (formerly 
Miss Swartz), and a host of fashionables, who have all married into 
Lombard Street, and done a great deal to ennoble Cornhill. 

The young couple had a house near Berkeley Square, and a 
small villa at Roehampton, among the banking colony there. 
PFred was tonsidered to have made rather a mesalliance by the 
^ladies of his family, whose grandfather had been in a charily school, 
and who were allied through the husbands with sonitj of the best 
blood in England. And Jdaria was bound, by superior pride and 
great care in the compo|ition of her visiting-book, to make up 
for the defects of birth ; a|id felt it her duty to see her father and 
sister as little as possible. 

That she should utterly break with the old man, who had still 
sd many scores of thousand pounds to give away, is absurd to 
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suppose. Fred Bullock would never allow her to do that. But 
she was still youni^ and incapable of hiding her feelings ; and by 
inviting her papa and sister to her third-rate parties, and behaving 
very coldly to them when they came, and by avoiding Russell Square, 
and indiscreetly begging her father to quit that odious vulgar place, 
she did more harm than all Frederic’s diplomacy could repair, and 
perilled her chance of her inheritance like a giddy, heedless creature 
as she was. 

•“So Russell Square is not good enough for Mrs. Maria, hey?” 
said the old gentleman, rattling up the carriage-windows, as he and 
his daughter drove away one night from Mrs. Frederic Bullock’s, 
after dinner. “ So she invites her father and sister to a second 
day’s dinner (if those sides, or ontrys^ as she calls ’em, weren’t 
served yesterday. I’m d — d), and to meet city folks and littery 
men, and keeps the earls, and the ladies, and the honoiirables to 
herself. Honourables? Damn honourables. I am a plain English 
merchant 1 am : and could buy the beggarly hounds over and over. 
Lords, indeed ! — why, at one of her swarreys I saw one of ’em 
speak to a dam fiddler — a fellar I despise. And they won’t come 
to Russell Square, won’t they? Why, I’ll lay my life I’ve got a 
better glass of wine, and pay a better figure for it, and can show 
a handsomer service of silver, and can lay a better dinner on my 
mahogany, than ever they see on theirs — the cringing, sneaking, 
stuck-up fools. Drive on quick, James ; 1 want to get back to 
Russell Square — ha, ha!” and he sank hack* into the corner with 
a furious laugh. With such reflections on his own superior merits, 
it was the custom of the old gentleman not unfrcquently to console 
himself. 

Jane Osborne could not but concur in these opinions respecting 
her sister’s conduct ; and when Mrs. Frederic’s first-born, Frederic 
.Augustus Howard Stanley Devereux Bullock, was bcifi, old 
Osborne, who was invited to the christening ana to be godfather, 
contented himself willi sending the child a gold cup, wdth twenty 
guineas inside it for the nurse. “ Th.al’s more than any of your 
lords will give, /’// warrant. ’’'he said, and refused to attend at the 
ceremony. 

The splendour of the gift, however, caused great satisfaction to 
the house of Bullock, Mari.a thought that Iht father was very 
much plensed with her, and Frederic augured the best for his 
little son and heir. • 

One can fancy the pangs with which Miss Osborne in her 
solitude in Russell Square read the Morning Post^ where her 
sister’s name occurred every now and then, in the articles headed 
“Fashionable Reunions,” and where she had an opportunity of 
reading a description of Mrs. F. Bullock’s costume, when pre- 
sented at the drawing-room by Lady Frederica Bullock. Jane’s 
own life, as we have said, admitted of no such grandeur. It was 
an awful ekisleiice. She had to get up of black winter’s 
mornings to make breakfast for her scowling old father, who would 
have turned the whole house out of doors if his tea had not been 
ready at half-jjast eight. She remained silent opposite to him, 
listening to the urn hissing, and sitting in tremor while the 
parent read his paper, and consumed his accustomed portion of 
'muffins and tea. At half-past nine he rose and went to the city, 
v.r. f 
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and she was almost free till dinner-time, to make visitations in 
the kitchen and to scold the servants ; to drive abroad and descend 
upon the tradesmen, who were prodfigiously respectful ; to leave 
her cards and her papa’s at the great glum respectable houses of 
their city friends ; or to sit alone in the large drawing-room, 
expecting visitors ; and working at a huge piece of worsted by the 
lire, on the sofa, hard by the great Iphigenia clock, which ticked 
and tolled with mournful loudness in the dreary room. The great 
glass over the mantel-piece, faced by the other great console glass 
at the opposite end of the room, increased and multiplied between 
them the brown Holland bag in which the chandelier hung ; until 
you saw these browm Holland bags fading away in endless per- 
spectives, and this aparlmeiit of Miss Osborne’s seemed the centre 
of a syslcin of drawing-rooms. When she removed the cordovan 
leather from the grand piano, and veil lured to play a few^ notes 
on it, it sounded with a mournful sadness, startling the dismal 
echoes of the house. George’s picture was gone, and laid up stairs 
in a lumber-room in tlie garret ; and though there W'as a con- 
sciousness of him, and father and daughter often instinctively 
knew that they were thinking of him, no mention was ever made 
of the brave and once darling son. 

At five o’clock Mr. Osborne came back to his dinner, which be 
and his daughter took in silence (seldom broken, exci'pl wdien he 
swore and was savage, if th<^ cooking was not to his liking) or, 
which they shared t^'ice a month with a party of dismal friends 
of Osborne’s rank and age. Old Dr. Gulp and his lady from 
Bloomsbury Square; old Mr. F^ow^se^, the attorney, from Bedford 
Row, a very great man, and from his business, hand-in-glove with 
the nobs at the West End ; ” old Colonel Livermore, of tlie Bombay 
Army, and Mrs. Livermore, from Upper Bedford Place ; old 
Sergeant Toffy and Mrs. Toffy ; and sometimes old Sir Thomas 
Coffin and Lady Coffin, from Bedford Square. Sir Thomas w^as 
celebrated as a hanging judge, and the particular la\Vny port was 
produced W'hen he dined witli Mr. Osborne. 

These people and their like gave the pompous Russell Square 
merchant pompous dinners back again. They had solemn rubbers 
of whist, when they went up stairs alter’ drinking, and their 
cairiages were called at half-past ten. Mariy rich people, whom 
we poor devils are in the habit of envying, lead contentedly 
an existence like that above described. Jflne Osborne scarcely 
ever met a man under sixty, and almost the only bachelor who 
appeared in their society was Mr. Smirk, the celebrated lady’s 
doctor. 

I can’t say that nothing had occurred to disturb the monotony 
of this awful existence : the fact is, there had been a secret in poor 
Jane’s life which had made her father more savage and morose 
than even nature, pride, and over-feeding had made him. This 
secret was connected with Miss Wirt, who had a cousin an arlist, 
Mr. Smee, very celebrated lince as a portrait-painter and R.A., but 
who once was glad enoujjh to give drawing-lessons lo ladies of 
fashion. Mr. Since has loT-goUen where Russell Square is now, 
but he was glad enough to visit it in i8i8, when Miss Osborne 
had instructions from him. 

Smee (formerly a pupil of Sharpe of Frith Street, a dissolute, 
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irregular, and unsuccessful man, but a man with j;reat knowledge 
of his art) being the cousin oJ Miss Wirt, we say, and introduced 
by her to Miss Osborne, wliose hand and heart were still free 
after various incomplete love affairs, felt a great attachment for 
this lady, and, it is believed, inspired one in her bosom. Miss Wirt 
was the confidante of this intrigue. I know not whether she used 
to leave the room where the master and pupil were painting, in 
order to give them an opportunity for exchanging those vows and 
sentiments which cannot be uttered advantageously in the presence 
of a third party ; 1 know not whether she hoped that should her 
cousin succet'd in carrying off the rich merchant’s daughter, he 
would give Miss Wirt a portion of the wealth, which she had 
enabled him to win — all that is certain is, that Mr. Osborne got 
some hint of the tiansaction, came back from the city abruptly, and 
entered lhl^ drawing-room with his bamboo cane ; found the painter, 
the pupil, and the companion all looking exceiedingly pale there ; 
turned the former out of doors with menaces that he would break 
every bone in his skin, and half an hour afterwards dismissed 
Miss Wirt likewise, kicking her trunks down the stairs, trampling 
on her band-boxes, and shaking his fist at her hackney-coach, as 
it bore her away. 

Jane Osborne kept her bedroom for many days. She was not 
allowed to have a companion afterwards. Her father swore to 
her that she should not have a shilling of his money if she 
made any match without his concurrence ; 'and as he wanted a 
woman to keep his house, he did not clioose that she should 
marry ; so that she was obliged to give up all projects with 
which Cupid had any share. During her papa’s life, then, she 
resigned herself to the manner of existence here described, and 
was content to be an old maid. Her sister, meanwhile, was 
having children with finer names every ye.ar — and the intercourse 
between the two grew fainter continually, “jane and I do not 
move in the same sphere of life,” Mrs. Bullock said. “I regard 
her as a sister, of course” — which means — wdiat does it mean 
when a lady savs that she rejjards jane as a sister ? 

It has been described how the Misses Dobbin lived with their 
father at a fine villa at Denmark Hill, where there were beautiful 
graperies and peach-trees which delighted Georgy Osborne. The 
Misses Dobbin, wh<f drove often to Brompton to see our dear 
Amelia, came sometimes to Russell Square too, to pay a visit to 
their old acquaintance Miss Osborne. I believe it was in con- 
sequence of the commands of their brother the major in India 
(for whom their papa had a prodigious respect), that they paid 
attention to Mrs. George ; for the major, the godfather and 
guardian of Amelia’s little boy, still hoped that the child’s grand- 
father might be induced to relent tow’ards him, and acknowdedge 
him for the sake of his son. The Misse^ Dobbin kept Miss Osborne 
acquainted with the state of Amelia’s aJairs ; how she was living 
with her father and mother; how ^or they were; how they 
wondered what men, and such men 'as their brother and dear 
Captain Osborne, could find in such an insignificant little chit ; 
how she was still, as heretofore, a namby-pamby, milk-and-water, 
affected creature — but how the boy was really the noblest little 
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boy ever seen — for the hearts of all women warm towards young 
children, and the sourest spinster is kind to them. 

One day, alter great entreaties on the part of the Misses Dobbin, 
Amelia allowed little George to go and pass a day with them at 
Denmark Hill— a part of which day she spent hersclt in wilting 
to the major in India. She congratulated him on the happy news 
which his sisters had just conveyed to her. She prayed lor his 
prosperity, and that of the bride he had chosen. She thanked 
him for a thousand thousand kind oflices and proofs of steadlast 
friendship to her in her ailliction. She told him the last pews 
about little Georgy, Jind how he was gone to spend that very day 
with his sisters in the country. She underlined the letter a 
great deal, and she signed herself alTt ctionately his friend, Amelia 
Osborne. She forgot to send any iiiessage of kindness to Lady 
O'Dowd, as her wont was — and did not iiK^ntion (iloivina by name, 
and only in italics, as the major's hridc^ for whom she begged 
hlessh\(^s. But the news of the marriage removed the reserve 
which she had kept up towards him. She was glad to be able 
to own and feel how warmly and gralefuily she regarded him 
— and as for the idea of being jealous of Glorvina (Glorvina, 
indeed!), Amelia would have stouted it, if an angel from heaven 
had hinted it to her. 

That night, when Georgy came back in the pony-carriage in 
which he rejoiced, and in which he was driven by Sir William 
Dobbin's old coachman, he had round his neck a line gold chain 
and watch. He .said an old lady, not pretty, had given it him, 
who cried and kissed liim a great deal. Hut he didn't like her. 
He liked grapes very much. And he only liked liis mamma. 
Amelia shrunk and started : the timid soul felt a presentiment 
of terror when she heard that the ndations of the child's father 
had seen him. Miss Osborne came back to give he‘r father his 
dinner. He had made a good speculation in the city, and was 
rather in a good humour that day, and chanced to remark the 
agitation under which she laboured. “What’s the mattt*r, Miss 
Osborne ? ” he deigned to say. • 

The woman burst into tears. “Oh, sir,” she said, “ I've seen 
little George. He is as beautiful as an angel — and so like him ! ” 
The old man opposite to her did not say a word, but flushed up, 
and began to tremble in every limb. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

IN WHICH THE READER HAS TO DOUBLE THE CAPE. 

The astonished reader must be called upon to transport himself 
ten thousand miles to the military station of Buitdlegiinge, in 
the Madras division of oifr Indian empire, where our gallant old 
friends of the — th rcgim^it are quartered under command of the 
brave colonel. Sir Michaei O'Dowd. Time has dt-alt kindly W'ilh 
that stout oflicer, as it does ordinarily with men who have good 
.stomachs and good tempers, and are not perplexed overmuch by 
fatigue of the brain. The colonel plays a good knife and fork 
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at tiffin, and resumes those weapons with great success at dinner. 
He smokes his hookah after both meals, and pulls as quietly 
while his wife scolds him as* he did under the lire of the French 
at Waterloo. Age and heat have not diminished the activity or 
the eloquence of the descendant of the Malonys and the Molloys. 
Her ladyship, our old acquaintance, is as much at home at 
Madras as at Brussels, in the cantonment as under the tents. 
On the march you saw her at the head of the regiment seated 
on a royal elephant, a noble sight. Mounted on that beast, 
she has been into aclion with tigers in tht* jungle ; she has been 
received by native princes, who have w'elconied her and Cilorvina 
into iIhj recesses of their zenanas and olVen'd her shawls and 
jewels which it went to her heart to refuse. The sentries of 
all arms salute her wherever slic makf;s her apyjearance ; and 
she touches her hat gravely to their salutation. Lady O’Dowd is 
one of the greatest ladies in the presidency of Madras — her quarrel 
wdlh Lady Smith, wife of Sir Minos Smith the puisne judge, is 
still nmembored by some at Madras, when the colonel’s lady 
snapped her lingers in the judg(‘’s lady’s face, and said she'd 
never stir a foot before ever a beggarly civilian. Even now, 
though it is rive-and-twenty years ago, people remember Lady 
O’Dowd dancing a jig at (jovernment House, wlu're she danced 
down two ai(Ios-de-eanip, a major of Madras cavalry, and two 
gentlemen of the Civil Service, and, persuaded by Major Dobbin, 
('.IL, second in command of the — ih, to fetire to the supper 
room, lassa/a nomUim saiiata rercs^it, 

IVggy O'Dowd is indeed the same as ever; kind in act and 
thought ; impetuous in temper; eager to command ; a tyrant over 
her Micliaei ; a dragon amongst all the ladies of the regiment ; 
a mother to all the young men, wdiom she lends in their sickness, 
defends in all their scrapes, and with whom Lady P«ggy is 
immensely popular. But tlie subalterns* and captains* ladies (the 
major is unmarried) cabal against her a good deal. The\ say 
that Glorvina gives herself airs, and that Peggy herself is intoler- 
ably domineering. She iiiterfbred with a little congiegalion wliich 
iMis. Kirlv had got up, and laughed the young men away from 
her sernuns, stating that a soldier’s wife had no business to be a 
parson ; that Mrs. Kirk w^ould be much better mending her 
liiisband’s clothes ; and, if the regiment wanted sermons, that she 
liad the finest in thtf world, tho^e of her uncle, the dean. She 
abruptly put a termination to a flirtation which Lieutenant Stubble 
of the regiment had commenced wdtli the surgeon’s wife, threaten- 
ing to come down upon Stubble for the money which he had 
borrow'ed from her (for tiie young fellow was still of an extravagant 
turn) unless he broke off at once and w^ent to the Cape, on sick 
leave. On the other hand, she housed and sheltered Mrs. Posky 
who Tied from her bungalow one night, pursued by her inturiate 
husband, wielding his second brandy bottle, and actually carried 
Posky through the delirium tremens, and broke him of the habit 
of drinking, which had grown upon llmt officer as all evil habits 
will grow upon men. In a W’ord, in adversity she w’as the best of 
' comforters, in good fortune tiie most Iroublesoine of friends ; having 
a perfectly good opinion of herself always, and an indomitable 
resolution to have her own way. 
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Aniong* other points, she had made up her mind that Glorvina 
should marry our old friend Dobbin. Mrs. O’Dowd knew the 
major’s expectations and appreciated his jfood qualities, and the 
high character which he enjoyed in his prolession. Glorvina, a 
very handsome, fresh-coloured, black-haired, blue-eyed young lady, 
who could ride a horse, or play a sonata with any girl out of the 
County Cork, seemed to be lh(i very person destined to insuie 
Dobbin’s happiness — much more than that poor good little weak- 
spur’ted Amelia, about whom he used to take on so. ‘ Look at 
Glorvina enter a room,” Mrs. O’Dowd w’ould say, “and compare 
her with that poor Mrs. Osborne, w'ho couldn’t say Bo to a 
goose. She’d be w’orihy of you, major — you’re a quiet man 
yourself, and want some one to talk for yc. And though she 
does not come of such good blood as the Malonys or Molloys, 
let me tell ye, she’s of an ancient family that any nobleman 
might be proud to marry into.” 

But before she had come to such a resolution, and determined 
to subjugate Major Dobbin by h('r endearments, it must bit owned 
that Glorvina had practised them a good deal elsewhere. ^She 
had had a season in Dublin, and who knows how many in Cork, 
Killarnoy, and Mallow ? She had flirted with all the marriageable 
officers whom the depots of her country afTorded, and all the bachelor 
squires who seeinod eligible. She had been engaged to bt* marriitd 
a half-score times in Ireland, besides the clergyman at Bath who 
used her so ill. She* had flirted ail the way to Madras wdlh the 
captain and chief-male of the Ramckunder East Indiaman, and 
had a season at the presidency with her brother and Mrs. O’Dowd, 
who were staying there, while the major of the regim«*ni was in 
command at the station. Everybody admired her iheie; everybody 
danced with her; but no one proposed who was worth the 
marrying ; one or two exceedingly young subalterns sighed alter 
her, and a beardless civilian or two ; but she reje'cted these as 
beneath her pretensions ; and other and younger virgins than 
Glorvina were married before her. I'here are women, and 
handsome women too, who have this* fortune in life. They fall in 
love with the utmost generosity; they ride and walk with half 
the army-list, though they draw near to forty, and yet the Miss 
O’Gradys are Miss O’Gradys still : Glorvina persisted that but 
for Lady O’Dowd’s unlucky quarrel with the judge's lady, she 
would have made a good match at Madras, uiliere old Mr. Chutney, 
who was at the head of the Civil Service (and who afterwards 
married Miss Dolby, a young lady, only thirteen years of age, 
who bad just arrived from school in' Europe), was just at the point 
of fjroposing to her. 

Well, although Lady O’Dowd and Glorvina quarrelled a great 
number of limes every day, and upon almost every conceivable 
subject — indeed, if Mick O’Dowd had not possessed the temper 
of an angel, two such women constantly about his c.ir5 would have 
driven him out of his senles~yet they agreed between themselves 
on this point, that Glorvina should marry Major Dobbin, and 
were determined that the •major should liavc no rest until ihe 
arrangement was brought about. Undismayed by forty or fifty 
previous defeats, Glorvina laid siege to him. She sang Irish 
melodies at him unceasingly. She asked him so frequently and 
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pathetically, will ye come to the bower? that it is a wonder how 
any man of feeling’ could have resisted the invitation. She was 
never tired of inquiring if Sorrow had his young days faded ; and 
was ready to listen and weep like Desdemona at the stories of 
his dangers and his campaigns. It has been said that our honest 
and dear old friend used to perform on the flute in private : Glorvina 
insisted upon having duets with him, and Lady O’Dowd would 
rise and artlessly quit the room, when the young couple were so 
eygaged. Glorvina forced the major to ride with her of mornings. 
T!ie whole cantonment saw them set out and return. She was 
constantly writing notes over to him at his house, borrowing his 
bciok^, and scoring with her great pcMici 1-marks such passages of 
seiitimcMit or humour as awakened her sympathy. She borrowed 
his horses, his servants, spoons, and palankin — no wonder that 
public rumour assigned her to him, and that the major’s sisters in 
England should fancy they were about to have a sister-in-law. 

Dobbin, who was thus vigorously besieged, was in the meanwhile 
in a state of the most odious tranquillity. used to laugh when 

th(' young fellows of the regiment joked him about Glorvina’s 
manifest attentions to him. “ Bah !” said he, “she is only keeping 
her hand in— she practises upon me as she does upon Mrs. Tozer’s 
piano, because it’s the most handy instrument in the station. I 
am much too battered and old for such a fine young Lady as 
Glorvina.” And so he went on riding with her, and copying music 
and verses into her albums, and playing at chess with her very 
submissively ; for it is with these simple aifiusements that some 
officers in In-lia are accustomed to while away their leisure 
momenta ; while others of a less domestic turn hunt hogs, and 
shoot snipes, or gamble and smoke cheroots, and betake themselves 
to hrandy-and-water. As for Sir Michael O’Dowd, though his lady 
and her sister both urgt‘d him to call upon the major to explain 
hiinM*lf, and not ke<-p on torturing a poor innocent girl in that 
shameful way ; the old soldier refused point-blank to have anything 
to do with the conspiracy. — “ ’Faith, the major’s big enough to 
choose for himself,” Sir Michael said ; “he’ll ask ye when he wants 
yl^ ; ” or else he would turh the matter ofif jocularly, declaring, 
“that Dobbin was too young to keep house, and had written home 
to ask lav\^ of his mamma.” Nay, he went further, and in private 
communications with his m.ajor, would caution and rally him, 
crying, “ Mind your oi, Doh, my boy, them girls is bent on mischief 
— m«* lady has just a box of gowns from Europe, and there’s 
a pink satin for (ilorviiia, which will tinish ye, Dob, if it’s in the 
power of woman or satin to move yc.” 

But the truth is, neither beauty nor fashion could conquer him. 
Our honest friend had but one idea of a woman in his head, and 
tliat one did not in the least resemble Miss Glorvina O’Dowd in 
I)ink satin. A gentle little woman in black, with large eyes and 
brown haii,, seldom speaking, save when spoken to, and then in 
a voice not the least resembling Misi^ Glorvina’s : a soft young 
mother tending an infant and beckoning the major with a smile to 
look at him : a rosy-cheeked lass coniii^ singing into the room in 
Russell Square, or hanging on George Osborne’s arm, happy and 
loving — there was but this image that filled our honest major’s 
mind by day and by night and reigned over it always. Very likely 
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Amelia was not like the portrait the major had formed of her : 
there was a figure in a book of fashions which his sifters had in 
England, and with which William had made away privately, pasting 
it into the lid of his desk, and fancying he saw some resemblance 
to Mrs. Osborne in the print, whereas 1 have seen it, and c.an vouch 
that it is but the picture of a high-waisted gown witli an impossible 
dolPs face simpering over it — and, perhaps, Mr. Dobbin’s sentimtMilal 
Amelia was no more like the real one than this absurd little print 
which he cherishtd. But what man in love, of us, is bel^t-r 
informed? — or is he much happier when he secs and owns his 
delusion? Dobbin was under this spell. He did not boiherihis 
friends and the public much about his feelings, or indeed lose his 
natural zest or appetite on account of them. His head lias 
grizzled since we saw him last; and a line or two ot silver may 
be seen in the soft brown hair likewise. But his feelings are not 
in the least changed or old(*ned ; and his love remains as Iresh, as 
a man’s recollections of boyhood are. 

We have said how the two Miss Dobbins and Amelia, the major’s 
correspondents in Em ope, wrote him letters from Engl.md : .Mrs. 
Osborne congratulating him with great candour and curiliality upon 
his approaching nuptials with Miss O’Dowd. 

“Your sister has just kindly visited me,” Amelia wrote in her 
letter, “and informed nn* of an inien'xtmj^ evrnf^ ut)on which 1 
beg to ofler my moxt sincere con^qf'afulaiious. 1 hope tlie Noiing lady 
to whom 1 hear you are to le united will in every respect prove 
worthy of one who is himself all kindness and goodn«‘ss. 'I he [» )or 
widow has only her prayers to offc.*, and her cordi.il, cordial wislie*, 
your prohpetity! Cieorgy sends his love to his dear 
and hopes that you will not forget him. I tell him that vuu are 
about to form other ties ^ with one who I am sure merits all your 
affection^ but that although such ties must of course b.* th(‘ siiofig'-si 
and most sacred, and superbede at] others, vet that I am sme the 


widow and the chWd whom you have ever \*r(jVect' d and loved will 
;dwiws have a comer in your hearty 'i'ht* It'iler which I’.as h. - n 
b._-loro allLitIrd to, Wfiit on in this siryiii, piolrsiin- llnouehont a-, 

to the extieiiie salislaction of the writer. 

T.his letter, wdiich arrived bv the v’erv Sf'une sbin wlilrli it .it 
out Lady O’Dmvd’s box of millincrv Inirn London (and ul, -irv ')'; 
may be sure Dobbin opened befo^ anv o.,e of the o be. H' • 
vvhicli the mail brought him), put the receivrii* into siiH 

mind that Glorvina, and her pink satin and evervthimr i ^ " 

l.er became peifectly odious to hi... The ' ^ ^ 

of women: a', rd the^ex in ,.e.UT Everv.l 

day— the parade was ins\jrfurablv hot and ^ biiii ni.il 

heavens! was a man of intellect to waste his life r ^' 1 '"'' 

inspecting cross-belts, and outtinfr fool ■ ♦!> - ‘ ’ 

Tlie senseless chatter of the yountfmen at Iiieis ’wa'^" '• 

arrinff. What cared he, a n.an^,?ri". hi.'b^r.ew . ’r"'" 
how many snipes Lieutenaat .Smith h-.d sU.'t , ^ 

for, nances of Jinsijrn Ihowt.’s x 

filled him with shame, ^te was too oh) I'l 

•n.. old i«i B««d „ ,1,0,. j,*.. 
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—Dobbin himself had been fifteen years hearing^ them. And after 
the boisterous diilness of the mess-lable, the quarrels and scandal 
of the ladies of the regiment \ It was unbearable, shameful. “ Oh, 
Amelia, Amelia,” he thought, “you to whom I have been so faithful 
— you reproach me ! It is because you cannot feel for me, that I 
dfiifr on this wearisome life. And you reward me after years of 
dfvolion by fjivini^ me your blessinj^ uf>on my marriai^e, forsooth, 
with this flaunt in^r Irish girl ! ” Sick and sorry felt poor William : 
more than ever wretched and lonely. He would like to have done 
with life and its vanity altogether—so bootless and imsatisfaclory the 
struggle, so cheerless and dreary the prospect seemed to him. He 
lay all that night sleepless, and yearning to go home. Amelia’s 
letter had fallen as a blank upon him. No fidelity, no constant 
truth and passion could move her into warmth. She would not 
see iiiat he loved her. Tossing in his bed, he spoke out to her. 
“(luod (iod, Amelia!” he said, “don’t yc*ii know that 1 only love 
you in the world — you, who arc a stone to me — you, whom I tended 
ihnnjgh months and months of illness and grieh and who bade me 
fan well with a smih* .m your face, and forgot me before the door 
shut hi'tween US !” The native servants K ing outride his verandahs 
beheld with wonder the major, .so cold and quiet ordinarily, at 
present so passionately moved and cast down. Would she "have 
piiieil him had she .seen him? He read over and over all the letters 
which he ev- r had from her— letters of business relative to the 
little property which he had made her believe her husband had 
h'ft to lier— biief notes of invitation— every scrap of writing that 
s’.if' hafl e\.T sent to him — how cold, how kind, how hopele.ss, how 
seltish, they were ! 

Had there been .some kind, gentle soul near at band wdio could 
read .m«l apf)reciate this silent, generous heart, who knows but that 
the leign ol Amelia might have been over, and that friend William’s 
Jove might have fiowed into a kinder channel? But there was 
only (ilorvina of the jetty ringlets wdth whom his intercourse was 
f.tiniliar, and this <lasliiug young woman was not bent upon loving 
til - major, but ratln-r on nudging the major admire her— 7 \ most 
vain and hopele.ss • i.sk loo,* at lea.st considering the means that 
tie- I'joor gi*-l po.ssessed to c.irry it out. She curled her hair and 
shnwed he» .shoulders at him, as much as to say, did you ever see 
'>iu h j^t imglets and such a complexion^ She grinned at him 
so that he might see that every tooth in her head was sound — and 
h'- never h- .-lied all fhese charms. Very soon after the arrival of 
the box of millinery, and perhaps indeed in honour of it. Lady 
O Howd and llie Indies of the King’s regiment gave a ball to the 
C'ompany’s regime*nis and the civilians at the station. Olorviiia 
sported the killing pink frock, and the major, who attended the 
party and walked very ruefully up and down the rooms, never so 
much as perceived the pink garment. Gloivina danced past him in 
a fury with, all tin* young sub.nlterns of the '-latioii, and ilu* nM]..-/ 
was not in tlie least jealous of her pei feirmance, or angr y liec.insf 
('aptain B.itigles ol ihe (ai\ all y handed her to sui)per. It was iiot 
jf'itiusy, or luK'ks or shoulders, lliat coi^id move him, and Ciloivina 
had nothing more. 

So thc.se two were each exemplifying the vanity of this life, .uid 
each longing for what he or she could not get. Gloivina cried 
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with rao^e at the failure. She had set her mind on the major 
‘*mon; than on any ol tlie others,” she owned, soiihins;'. 
break my heart, lie will, ^he, would w’hiinf)er to Her 

sisLer-in-law when they were t^ood fricMids ; “ sure every one o! me 
frocks must be taken in — it’s such a skeleton I’m j^rowinj^".” bat or 
thin, lau^hinij or melancholy, on liorscback or the music-stool, 
it was ail the same to the major. And tlie colonc-l, pulllini;' his 
pipe and listenin^^ to these compJainis, would sui^^j^est that tilory 
should have some black frocks out in the next box from London, 
and told a invstcrious storv of a ladv in Ireland who died of i»rief 


for the loss of her hu?»I)aiid before she i^ot ere a one. 

While the major was j^^oing on in ih s lanlalisini^ way, not pro- 
posing, and decHninj^ to fall in love, then' came another ship fiom 
Europe brinifinsj letters on board, and amontj^t them some r.iore 
for the heartless man. Thes<‘ were hom«‘ letters bearinj^ ati earlier 
post-mark than that of the former paclo ts, and as Major Dobbin 
recognised amon" his the handwriting of bis sister — wdio always 
crossed and rccrossed her letters to her brollu'r, j^^atbered together 
all the possible bad news wdiieli she could coll, cl, .abused him and 
read him lectures with sisterly frankness, and always b-it him 
miserable for the day after “dearest William” had achieved the 
perusal of one of her episiies — the truth must b(‘ told that dearest 
William did not burry liiiiTseh to break llu* seal of Miss Dobbin’s 
letter, but waited for a i)articularly favourable day and mood lor 
doings so. A lorlnij^bt before, niop‘OM*r, be bad written to scold 
her for telliiii;’ those absurd stories to Mrs. Osborne, and had 
despatched a Iett«*r in refdy to tlia. ladv, midecelvinj^’ her willi 
re.spect to ilie reports concernin;^ him, and assuriiif^ her that “ he 
had no .sort of [jreseni intention ofalterini^ his condition.” 

Two or three nii^hts alter the arrival of the second packa.t|f(' of 
letters, the major had passed the evening- pretty clieerfull\ at I^ady 
O’Dowd’s house, where filorvina thoui;hl that he lisiened with 
rather more attention than usual to the “Meeting of the Wathers,” 
the “Minslhrel Boy,” and one or two other sf)ecimens of sonp;^ with 
which she favoured him (the triith is,Jic was no more lisleiiiiu^ to 
Glorvina than to the liowlinj^ oi the jackals in tlie moonlli^ht 
outside, and the delusion wa> hers as esu.d), and having played 
his game at chess with her (cril)h.'jge with tlu* surgeon v.as Lady 
O’Dowd’s favourile evening pastime). Major Dobbin took l(*ave of 
the colonel’s family «'it his usual hour, and retin d tu Ids ow'ii liouse. 

There on his table, his sister’s letter lay ^pniachiiig him. lie 
took it up, ashamed rathcjr of his negligence regarding it, and f)ri!- 
pared himself for a disagreeable lunir’s communing willi that 
crabbed-handed absent relative. ... It may bav»‘ hlvn an hour 
after the major’s departure from the eoloners house- Sir Michael 
wais sleeping the sleep of the just ; Glorvina had arrange cl lier black 
ringlets in the innumt?rable little bits of paper in which it was her 
habit to confine them ; Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone ;o Ikm* bed in 
the nuptial chamber, on»the ground-floor, and had tucked her 
mosquito curtains round her fair form, whem the guards at the gales 
of the commanding-ofncer’.f^conif.oujjd, beheld Ma jor Dolibin, ili the 
moonlight, rushing inwards the bouse with a svviit sk p aiui ;i very 
agitated countenance, and he passed the sentinel and’'\( iit up to the 
windows of the colonel’s bedchamber. * 
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“O'Dowd — Colonel !’* said Dobbin, and kept up a p;rral slionlinj*. 

“ Heavens, nieejor ! ” said (ilorvina of the curl-papi-rs, 
out her head too, Irom her wiitdow. 

“What is it. Dob, my boy?” said the colonel, expectinj^ there 
was a fire in the station, or that the route had come from head- 
qiiarlcrs. 

1 — I must have leave of absiMice. 1 must ^o to England — on the 
most urgent private affairs,” Dobbin said. 

"“Good heavens, what has happened!” thought Glorvina, 
trembling with all the papillotes. 

“ I want to be ofl* — now — to-night,” Dobbin continued ; and the 
colonel getting up, earner out to parley with him. 

In the postscript of Miss Dobbin’s cross-letter — the major had 
just come upon a paragraph, to the following effeLt: — “I drove 
yesterday to see your old acquaintance^ Mrs. Osborne. The WTetched 
place they live at, since they were bankrupts, you know — Mr. S., to 
judge from a brass plate on the door of his hut (it is little better) is a 
coal-merchant. The litth' boy, your godson, is certainly a fine child, 
though forward, and inclined to be saucy and self-willed. But we 
have taken notice of him as you wish it, and have introduced him 
to his aunt, Miss O., wdio was rather pleased with him. Perhaps 
his grandpapa, not the bankrupt one, who is almost doting, but 
Mr. 0:>borne, ot RiKsell Square, may be iniluced to relent towards 
the child of your friend, his erring and self~7vilicd son. And Amelia 
will not be ill-disposed to give idm up. TIk; wdclow is consoled, 
and is about to marry a reverend gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Binney, 
one of the curates ol Bronipton. A poor match. But Mrs. O. is 
getting old, and 1 sa\v a great deal oi gray in her hair — she was in 
very good spirits: and your little godson overate himsvdf at our 
house. .Mamma sends her love with that of your alTeciionale, Ann 
Dobbin.” 


CHAPTER XT-IV. 

• • 

A K(>UNM>-AnOUT CllAFTKU liETWEIiN LONDON AND SiA.Ml’SHIRK. 

OuK uld friends the Cr.iwleys’ family house, in Great Gaunt 
Street, still bore over it.s frcjiit the hatchment which had been placed 
there as a toUen of «iourniiig fur Sir Pitt Crawley’s demise, yet 
this heraldic emblem was in itself a very splendid and gaudy piece ol 
furniture, and all the n-sl of th(' mansion became more brilliant than 
it had ever been during the laic baronet’s reign. The black outer- 
coaling of the bricks was removed, and they appeared with a cheerful 
blushing face .*-tn'aked with white: the old bronze Hons of the 
knockrr were gilt handsomely, the railings painted, and iltte. dis- 
mallest hou.‘!e in (in*at (launt Stroel bec.mie the smartest .irt iJie 
whole quartef, befort* the green leaves iij Hampshire had replaced^ 
those yellowing ones whicii were on the trees in Queen’s Cra\v^'V"\ 
avenue when old Sir Pitt Crawley pass(|i under them for ihe lait- 
lime. ^ r 

A little woman, with a carriage to corre^ipond, was perpetually 
seen about this mansion ; an elderly spinsteri accompanied by bj 
little boy, also might be remarked coming, thither ' daily. tt / 
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was Miss Brij^g^s and little Rawdon, whose biisines.s it w-as to 
see to the inward renovation of Sir Pill’s house, lo superinlend 
the female band eiii^aged in stitching the blinds and hangings, 
10 poke and rummage in the drawers and cupboards crammed 
with the dirty relics and congregated trumperies ol a couple ol 
generations of Lady Crawleys, and to take inventories ol the 
china, the glass, and other properties in the closets and storerooms. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was general-in-chiet over these arrange- 
ments, with full orders from Sir Pitt to sell, barter, confiscate, or 
purchase furniture: and she enjoxed hersell not a little in iii\ 
occupation which gave full scope to her taste and ingenuity. 1 he 
renovation of the house was determined upon when bir Pitt came 
lo town in November to see his lawyers, and when he passed 
nearly a week in Curzon Street, under the rool ol his alTectionate 


brother and sister. 

He had put up at an hotel at first ; but Hi‘cky, as soon as she 
heard of the baronet’s arrival, went ofT alone lo greet him, and 
returned in an hour to Curzon Street wltli Sir Ibtt in the cairiagi* 


b)' her side. It was impossible sometimes to resist this artless 
little creature’s hospitalities, so kindly were th"\ i;re^.s<‘d, so 
frankly and amiably offered. Beckv seized Pitt's 'naiul in a 
transport of gratitude when he agreed to come. “Tis.ink you,*’ 
she said, squeezing it, and looking into the baronet's evs, who 
blushed a good deal; “how happy this will make Rawdon.” 
She bustled up abouf to Pitt’s bedioom, leading on the servants, 
who were carrying his trunks < hither. She came in h»*r.self 
laughing, with a coal-scuttle out of her own room. 

A fire v\a.s blazing already in Sir Pill’s apartment (it was Mi'-s 
Briggs’s room, by the way, who was scnit up stairs lo sleep with 
the maid). “1 knew I should bring you,” she said, with [lieasure 
beaming in her glance. Indeed, she was really and sincerely 
happy at having him lor a guest. 

Becky made Rawdon dine out once or twice on business, while 
Pitt stayed with them, and the baron^-i passed the happy evening 
alone with her and Briggs. Slid wedt down stairs to llie kitchen 
and actually cooked little dishes for liim. “ Isn’t it a good salmi ? ” 
she said ; “ 1 made it for you. I can make you better dishes than 
that ; and will when you com^* to see me.” 

“Everything you do, you do well,” said the baronet gallantlv. 
“ The salmi is excellent indeed.” • 


“A poor man’s wife,” Rebecca replied gaily, “must make 
herself useful, you know*;” on which her brother-m-law vow^d that 
“she w' as fit lo be the wife of an emp(‘ror, and that to be .‘>killul 
in domestic duties w'as surely one of the most charming of 
woman’s qualities.” And Sir Pitt thought with somelhing”"like 
moi tiiication ^ of Lady Jane at homt*, and oi a certain pie which 
she had insisted upon making, and serving to him at dinner - 
a most abominable pic. , • 

Besides the salmi, which W'as made of Lord Stevne's phe'o-ants 
from his lordship’s cotlagejof Stllihrook. Beckv gaVe her hiothei- 
in-law a bottle of white wine, some that Rawdon had bi ought 
with him irom hrance, and had picked up for nothing the little 
story-teller said; whereas the liquor was, in truth, some White 
Hjrriiitage from the Marquis of Stcyne’s famous cellars, wliidi ' 
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brought fire into the baronet’s pallid cheeks and a glow into his 
feeble frame. 

Then, whcMi he had drunk dp the bottle of petit vin hlanc she gave 
him her hand, and took him up to the drawing-room, and made 
him snug on the sofa by the fire, and let him talk as she listened 
with the tenderest kindly interest, sitting by him, and hemming a 
shirt for her dear little boy. Whenever Mrs. Rawdon wished to 
be particularly humble ancf virtuous, this little shirt used to come 
o*ut of her work-box. It had got to be too small for Rawdon 
long before it was finished, though. 

Well, Rebecca listened to him, she talked to him, she sang to 
him, she coaxed him, and cuddled him, so that he found himself 
more and more glad every day to get back from the lawyer’s at 
Gray’s Inn, to the blazing fire in Curzon Street — a gladness in 
which the men of law likewise participated, for Pitt’s harangues 
were of the longest — and so that when ho went away he felt quite 
a pang at departing. How pretty she looked kissing her hand 
to him from the carriage and waving her h.'indkerchief when he 
had taken his place in the mail ! She put the handkerchief to 
her eyes once. He pulled his sealskin cap over his, as the coach 
drove away, and, sinking back, he thought to himself how she 
respected him and how he deserved it, and how Rawdon was a 
foolish, dull fellow' who didn’t half appreciate his wife ; and how 
mum and stupid his own wife whs compared to that brilliant little 
Becky. Becky had hinted every one of these things herself, 
perhaps, but so delicately and gently, that you hardly knew when 
or wlierc. And, before they parted, it was agreed that the house 
in London should be redecorated for the next season, and that the 
brothers’ families .shouW meet again in the country at Christmas. 

“ I wish you could have got a little money out of him,” Rawdon 
said to his wdfe moodily when the baronet was gone. “ 1 should 
like to give something to old Raggles, hanged if 1 shouldn’t. It 
ain’t riglit, you know, that the old fellow should be kept out of all 
his money. It may be inconvenient, and he might let to somebody 
else besides us, you know.” • • 

“Tell him,” said Becky, “that as soon as Sir Pitt’s affairs 
are settled, everybody will be paid, and give him a little something 
on account. Here’s a cheque that Pitt left for the boy,” and she 
took from her bag and gave her husband a paper which his brother 
had handed over to ker, on behalf of the little son and heir of the 
younger branch of the Crawleys. 

The truth is, she had tried personally the ground on which 
her husband expressed a wish that she should venture — tried it 
ever so delicately, and found it unsafe. Even at a hint about 
embarrassmenis, Sir Pitt Crawley was off and alarmed. And 
he began a long speech, explaining how straitened he himself 
was in money matters ; how the tenants would not pay ; how his 
father’s aifafis, and the expenses attend^yit upon the demise of the 
old gentleman, had involved him ; how he wanted to pay off in- 
cumbrances ; and how the bankers and agents were overdrawn ; 
and Pitt Crawley ended by making a compromise with his sister- 
in-law, and giving her a very small sum for the benefit of her little 
boy. 

Pitt knew how poor his brother and his brother's family must be. 
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It could not have escaped the notice of such a cool and experienced 
old diplomatist, that Rawdon’s family had nothing to live upon, and 
that houses and carriages are not "to be kept for nothing. He 
knew very well that he was the proprietor or the appropriator of 
the money, which, according to all proper calculation, ought to 
have fallen to his younger bi other; and he had, we maybe sure, 
some secret pangs of n'lnorse within him, which warned him that 
he ought to perform some act of justice, or, let us say, compensa- 
tion towards these disappointed relations. A just, decent man, not 
without brains, who said his prayers, and knew his catechisjni, 
and did his duty outwardly through life, he could not be otherwise 
than aware that something was due to his brother at his hands, 
and that morally he w’as Raw don’s creditor. 

But, as one reads in the columns of the Times newsi)aper every 
now and then, queer announcements fiom the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, acknowledging the receipt of from A. B. or ;^io 
trqm W. T., as consciencc-monc)% on account of taxf.^ due by the 
said A. B. or W. T., which payments the pt^nilenls beg the Right 
Honourable gentleman to acknowledge through the niedium ol 
the public press ; so is the Chancellor no doubt, and the reader 
likewise, always peifectly sure that the above-named A. B. and 
VV. T. aie only paying a vety small instalment of what they really 
owe, and that the man wln) sends up a twenty-pound note has very 
likely hundreds or thousands more for which he ought to account. 
Such, at least, are my f clings, wlun 1 sec A. B. or VV. T.’s in- 
sufficient acts of rei)t*iuance, Afid 1 have no doubt that Pitt 
Crawley’s contrition, or kindness it \ou will, towards his younger 
brother, ^ by whom he had so much prufH(‘d, was only a very 
small dividend upon the capital sum in which he was indebted 
to Rawdon. Not everybody is willing to pay even so much. I'o 
pjirl with money is a sacrifne beu»nd almost all men endowed 
with a sense of order. There is scaicelv anv man alive who does 
not think himself meritorious for giving his neighbour five, pounds. 
Thriftless gives, not from a Ix-neliceiit pleasure in giving, but Imin 
a lazy delight in^ sjjendiiig. ^uuld not di'ny himself one 

enjoyment ; not his opera-siali, net his lioise, not his dinner, not 
even the pleasure of giving Lazarus the five pounds. Thrifty wlio 
IS good, wise just, and owes no man a j.enny, turns lioiii a 
beggar, haggles w’llh a hackney-coachman, of denies a poor 
relation, and I doubt which is ih»- more sell^li of the two. Monev 
has only a different value in tlu* * of each. ^ 

word, Put Caiwi. v ihoti^ht lie would do sometliini. for 

SiLSr “ 

And with reR-ard to Bechy. she was not a woman who expected 
’ from the Renm.sity of her neiRlihours. and so was^quite 
content with all that I'ui Ciawley had done for her. She whs 
acUno,.-k-dRed by the he^d o. .h<- family. If Pit. w'ould not uive 
would Rct soiiiethinR ler her .some dav. ll^she 
got no money from her l|-oth. r-in-law, she Rot what was hs trood 
as money-credit. Raggles was made rather easy in his S 
by the spectacle of the union U twem the brothers bv a small 

speedily to be assigned to him. And Rebecca told Mi^^-.^BriS 
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whose Christmas dividend upon the little sum lent by her, Bc:cky 
paid with an air of candid joj, and as if Ikt exclu-quer wns l)rim- 
mini; over with gold — Rebecca, we say, told Miss Briggs, in strict 
confidence, that she had conferred with Sir PiU, who was famous 
as a financier, on Briggs’s special behalf, as to the most prolilalde 
investment of Miss B.’s remaining cajatal ; that Sir Pilt, after 
much consideration, had thought of a most safe and advantageous 
w.ay in which Briggs could lay out her money ; that, being specially 
interested in her as an attached friend of the late Miss Crawley, 
and of the whole family, and that long before he left town, he 
had recommended that she should be r(*.ady with the money at a 
moment’s nolict*, so as to purchase at the most favourable oppor- 
tunity the shares which Sir Pitt luid in his eye. Poor Miss 
Briggs was very grat<*ful for this mark of Sir Pitt’s attention — it 
came so unsolicited, she said, for she never should have thought 
of removing the money from the funds - and the delicacy enhanced 
the kindness of the office; and she pioinised lo see her man of 
business immediately, iuid be ready with her little cash at the 
proper hour. 

And this worthy woman was so gnitefui for the kindness of 
Rebecca in the mailer, and for that of h . r g(;nerous benefactor,' 
tli(‘ colonel, that she went out and sjmmU a gieat part of her 
half yt?ai'’s dividend in the purchase of a black velvet coal for 
little Rawdon, who, by the way, was grown almost too big for 
black velvet now, and was of a size and age t)efiuing him for the 
assumption of the viril • jacket and pantaloons. 

He was a fine opeii-fac<jd boy, with blue eyes and waving flaxen 
hair, sturdy in limb, but generous and soft in heart ; fondly attach- 
ing himself to all who were good to him — lo tlie pony, to Lord 
Southdown, who gavt* him the horse — he used to blush and glow 
all over wdien he saw that kind young nobleman, to the groom 
who had charge of the pony, lo Molly, the cook, wdio crammed 
him with ghost stories at night, and with good things from the 
dinner, to Briggs, whom he plagued and laughed at, and to 
his father es[)ccially, whos^ att^iclmunt towrinls the lad was 
curious too to witness. Here, as he grew to be about eight years 
old, his attachments may be said to have ended. The beautiful 
mother-vision had faded away after a while. During near tw'O 
years she had scarcely spoken to the child. She disliked him. 
He had the measles* ana the wdiooping-cough. He bored her. 
One day when he was standing at the landing-place, having crept 
down from tlie upper regions, attracted by the sound of his mother's 
voic(‘, who was singing to Lord Steyne, the drawing-room door 
opening suddenly, discovered the little spy, wdio but a moment 
before had been rapt in delight, and listening to the music. 

His mother came out and struck him violently a couple of boxes 
on the ear. ,He heard a laugh from the marquis in the inner 
room (w'ho was amused by this free ^nd artless exhibition of 
Becky’s temper), and fled dowm below to his friends of the kitchen, 
bursting in an agony of grief. | 

“ It is not because it hurts me,” little Rawdon gasped out — “ only 
— only ’’—.sobs and tears wound up the sentence in a storm. It was 
the little boy’s heart that was bleeding. “Why mayn’t 1 hear her 
singing? Why don’t she ever sing to me — as she does to that 
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bald-headed man with the large teeth?” He gasped out sU 
various intervals these exclamations pi rage and grief. The cook 
looked at the housemaid ; the housemaid looked knowingly at 
the footman — the awful kitchen inquisition which sits m 
nient in every house, and knows everything, sat on Rebecca at 

that moment. _ , i j 

After this incident, the mother’s dislike increased to hatred ; tne 
consciousness that the child was in the house w'as a reproach aqd 
a pain to her. His very sight annoyed her. Fear, doubt, and 
resistance sprang up, too, in the boy’s ow’n bosom. 1 hey we^e 
separated from that day of the boxes on the ear. 

Lord Steyne also heartily misliked the boy. When they met by 
mischance, he made sarcastic bows or remarks to the child, or 
glared at him with savage-looking eyes. Rawdon used to stare 
him in the face, and double his little fists in return. He knew 
his enemy; and this gentleman, of all who came to the house, 
was the one who angered him most. One day the footman lound 
liiin squaring his fists at Lord Steyne’s hat in the hall. The loot- 
man told the circumstance as a good joke to Lord Sieyne’s coach- 
man ; that officer imparted it to Lord Sicyne's gentleman, and to 
the servants’ h«all in general. And ver\" soon altt'rwards, when 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley made her appearance at Gaunt House, the 
porter who unbarred the gates, the servants of all iinilorms in the 
hall, the functionaries in white waistcoats, who bawled out Irom 
landing to landing* the names of Colonel and jMis. Rawdon 
Crawley, knew about her, or fancied they did. The man who 
brought her refre.shment and stood behind her chair, had talked 
her character over with the large gentleman in moi ley-coloured 
clothes at his side. Bon Dieu! it is awTul, that serv<ints’ inquisi- 
tion ! You see a woman in a great party in a splendid saloon, 
surrounded by faithful admirers, distributing sparkling glanct‘s, 
dressed to perfection, curled, rouged, smiling and happy : Discover y 
walks respectfully up to her, in the shape of a huge powdered 
man with large calves and a tray of ices, with Calumny (which 
is as fatal as truth) behind hiin, in the shape of the hulking 
fellow carrying the wafer-biscuits. Madam, your secret will be 
talked over by those men at their club at the public-house to- 
night. Jeames will tell Chawls his notions about you over their 
pipes and pewter beer-pots. Some people ought to have mutes 
for servants in Vanity Fair — mutes who cohid not write. If you 
arc guilty : tremble. That fellow behind your chair may be a 
Janissary with a bow-string in his plush breeches pocket, "it you 
are not guilty have a care of appearances : which are as ruinous 
as guilt. 

“Was Rebecca guilty or not?” the Vehmgericht of the servants’ 
hall had pronounced against her. 

And, I shame to say, she would not have got credit, had they not 
believed her to be guilty. It was the sight of the Marquis of 
Steyne’s carriage-lamps at her door, contemplated by Raggles, 
burning in the blacknesi| of midnight, “ that kep* him up,” as 
he afterwards said ; that, even more than Rebecca’s arts and 
coaxings. 

And so— guiltless very likely— she was writhing and pushing 
onward towards what they call “a position in society,” and the 
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servants were pointing at her as lost and ruined. So you see 
Molly the housemaid of a morning, watching a spider in the 
door-post lay his thread aftd laboriously crawl up it, until, tired 
of the sport, she raises her broom and sweeps away the thread and 
the artificer. 

A day or two before Christmas, Becky, her husband, and her son 
made ready and went to pass the holidays at the seat of their 
ancestors at Queen’s Crawley. Becky would have liked to leave 
the little brat behind, and would but for Lady Jane’s urgent in- 
vitations to the youngster ; and the symptoms of revolt and 
discontent which Rawdon manifested at her neglect of her son. 

** He’s the finest boy in England,” the father said, in a tone of 
reproach to her, “and you don’t seem to care for him, Becky, as 
much as you do for your spaniel. He shan’t bother you much ; 
at home he will be away from you in the nursery, and he shall 
go outside on the coach with me.” 

“Where you go yourself because you want to smoke those 
filthy cigars,” replied Mrs. Rawdon. 

“ 1 remember when you liked ’em though,” answered the husband. 

Becky laughed: she was almost always good-humoured. “That 
was when 1 was on my promotion, goosey,” she said. “Take 
Rawdon outside with you, and give him a cigar too, if you 
like.” 

Rawdon did not warm his little son for the winter’s journey 
in this way, but he and Briggs wrapped up the child in shawls 
and comforters, and he was hoisted respectfully on to the roof of 
the coach in the dark morning, under the lamps of the White 
Horse Cellar : and with no small delight he watched the dawn 
rise, and made his first journey to the place which his father 
still called home. It was a journey of infinite pleasure to the boy, 
to whom the incidents of the road afforded endless interest ; his 
father answering to him all questions connected with it, and telling 
him who lived in the great white house to the right, and whom 
the park belonged to. H^s mother, inside the vehicle with her 
maid and her turs, her wrappers, and her scent-bottles, made 
such a to-do that you would have thought she had never been 
in a stage-coach before — much less, that she had been turned out 
of this very one to make room for a paying passenger on a certain 
journey performed some half-score years ago. 

It was dark ajgain when little Rawdon was wakened up to enter 
his uncle’s carriage at Mudbury, and he sat and looked out of it 
wondering as the great iron gates flew open, and at the white 
trunks of the limes as they swept by, until they stopped, at length, 
before the light windows of the Hall, which were blazing and 
comfortable with Christmas welcome. The hall-door was flung 
open — ^a big fire was burning in the great old fire-place — a carpet 
was down over the chequered black flag^. “ It’s the old Turkey one 
that used to be in the ladies’ nllery,” thought Rebecca, and 
the next instant was kissing Lady Jan^ 

She and Sir Pitt performed the saine salute with great gravity: 
but Rawdon, having been smoking, hung back rather from his 
sisier-in-law, whose two children came up to their cousin ; and, 
while Matilda hel^ out her hand and kissed him, '^itt Bin^e 
v.F. z 
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Southdown, the son and heir, stood aloof rather, and examined 
him as a little dog does a big dog. . 

Then the kind hostess conducted her guests to the snug apart-^ 
ments blazing with cheerful fires. Then the young ladies came 
and knocked at Mrs. Rawdon’s door, under the pretence that 
they were desirous to be useful, but in reality to have the 
pleasure of inspecting the contents of her band and bonnet boxes, 
and her dresses which, though black, were of the newest London, 
fashion. And they told her how much the Hall was changed for 
the better, and how old Lady Southdown was gone, and how 
Pitt was taking his station in the county, as became a Crawley 
in fact. Then the great dinner-bell having rung, the family 
assembled at dinner, at which meal Rawdon junior was placed 
by his aunt, the good-natured lady of the house ; Sir Pitt being 
uncommonly attentive to his sister-in-law at his own right hand. 

Little Rawdon exhibited a fine appetite, and showed a gentle- 
manlike behaviour. 

“I like to dine here,** he said to his aunt when he had com- 
pleted his meal, at the conclusion of which, and after a decent 
grace by Sir Pitt, the young son and heir was introduced, and 
was perched on a high chair by the baronet’s side, while the* 
daiigbtftr took possession of the place and the little wine-glass 
prepared for her near her mother. ** I like to dine here,” said 
Rawdon minor, looking up at his relation’s kind face. 

“ Why ? ” said the good Lady Jane. 

‘*I dine in the kitchen when I am at home,” replied Rawdon 
minor, or else with Briggs.” But Becky was so engaged with 
the baronet, her host, pouring out a flood of complinients anil 
delights and raptures, and admiring young Pitt Binkie, whom 
she declared to be the most beautiful, intelligent, noble-looking 
little creature, and so like his father, that she did not hear the 
remarks of her own flesh and blood at the other end of the broad, 
shining table. 

As a guest, and it being the first night of his arrival, Rawdon 
the second was allowed to sit up’untif the hour when tea being 
over, and a great gilt book being laid on the table before Sir 
Pitt, all the domestics of the family streamed in, and Sir Pitt 
read prayers. It was the first time the poor little boy had ever 
witnessed or heard of such a ceremonial. 


••"proved even since the baronet’s 
brief reig^n, and was pronounced by Beckv to he ..i 

tng, delightful, when she surveyed it in his comnan^^ 

•ghim how he used to be veOTd *X«ed they told 

la garden-chair ; and they showed him th. ^ 'vhwM ateut in 
Krtting in the out-ho Je in which it ‘‘•X 

W^ntleman had been wheeled away fonder to the 
, the spire was glittering over the pa’^lf elms * church, of which 
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The brothers had good occupation for several mornings in 
examining the improvements which had been effected by Sir Pitt’s 
genius and economy. And &s they walked or rode, and looked at 
them, they could talk without too much boring each other. 
And Pitt took care to tell Rawdon what a heavy outlay of 
money these improvements had occasioned ; and that a man of 
landed and funded property was often very hard pressed for 
twenty pounds. “There is that new lodge • gate,” said Pitt, point- 
ing to it humbly with the bamboo cane, “1 can no more pay for 
it before the dividends in January than 1 can fly.” 

“ 1 can lend you, Pitt, till then,” Rawdon answered rather 
ruefully; and they went in and looked at the restored lodge, 
where the family arms were just new scraped in stone ; and where 
old Mrs. Lock, for the first time these many long years, had tight 
doors, sound roofs, and whole windows. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

BETWEEN HAMPSHIRE AND LONDON. 

Sir Pitt Crawley had done more than repair fences and restore 
dilapidated lodges on the Queen’s Crawley estate. Like a wise 
man he had set to work to rebuild the injured popularity of his 
house, and stop up the gaps and ruins in which his name had 
been left by his disreputable and thriftless old predecessor. He 
was elected for the borough speedily after his father’s demise ; a 
magistrate, a member of parliament, a county magnate and 
representative of an ancient family, he made it his duty to show 
himself before the Hampshire public, subscribed handsomely to the 
county charities, called assiduously upon all the county folks, and 
laid himself out, in a word, to take that position in Hampshire, and 
in the empire afterwards, to which he thought his prodigious 
talents justly entitled him. •Lady Jane was instructed to be friendly 
with the Fuddlestones, and the Wapshots, and the other famous 
baronets, their neighbours. Their carriages might frequently be 
seen in the Queen’s Crawley avenue now ; they dined pretty 
frequently at the Hall (where the cookery was so good that it 
was clear Lady Jaae very seldom had a hand in it), and in 
return Pitt and his wife most energetically dined out in all sorts 
of weather, and at all sorts of distances. For though Pitt did not 
care for joviality, being a frigid man of poor health and appetite, 
yet he considered that to be hospitable and condescending was 
quite incumbent on his station, and every time that he got a 
headache from too long an after-dinner sitting, he felt that he was 
a martyr to duty. He talked about crops, corn-laws, politics, 
with the l&st country gentlemen. I^e (who had been formerly 
inclined to be a sad freethinker on these TOints) entered into poach- 
ing and game preserving with ardour. « He didn’t hunt; he wasn’t 
a hunting man ; he was a man of books and peaceful habits ; but he 
thought that' the breed of horses must be kept up in the country, 
and that the breed of foxes must therefore be looked to; and for 
his part, if his friend. Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone liked to draw 
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his country, and meet as of old the F. hounds used to do at Queen’s 
Crawley, he should be happy to see him there, and the gentlemen of 
the Fuddlestone hunt. And to Lady Southdown's dismay, too, he 
became orthodox in his tendencies every day ; gave up preaching 
in public and attending meeting-houses ; went stoutly to church ; 
called on the bishop, and all the clergy at Winchester; and made 
no objection when the Venerable Archdeacon Trumper asked for a 
game of whist. What pangs must have been those of Lady South- 
down, and what an utter castaway she must have thought her son- 
in-law for permitting such a godless diversion ! and when, on ^the 
return of the family from an oratorio at Winchester, the baronet 
announced to the young ladies that he should next year very pro- 
bably take them to the county balls. They worshipped him for 
his kindness. Lady Jane was only too obedient, and perhaps glad 
herself to go. The dowager wrote off the direst descriptions of 
her daughter’s worldly behaviour to the authoress of the 
“Washerwoman of Finchley Common” at the Cape; and her house 
in Brighton being about this time unoccupied, returned to that 
watering-place, her absence being not very much deplored by her 
children. We may suppose, too, that Rebecca, on paying a second 
visit to Queen’s Crawley, did not feel particularly grieved at the 
absence of the lady of the medicine-cfiest ; though she wrote a 
Christmas letter to her ladyship, in which she respectfully recalled 
herself to Lady Southdown's recollection, spoke with gratitude of 
the delight which her ladyship’s conversation had given her on the 
former visit, dilated on the kindness with which her ladyship had 
treated her in sickness, and declared that everything at Queen’s 
Crawley reminded her of her absent friend. 

A great part of the altered demeanour and popularity of Sir Pitt 
Crawley might have been traced to the counsels of that astute little 
lady of Curzon Street. “ You remain a baronet — ^you consent to 
be a mere country gentleman,” she said to him, while he had 
been her guest in London. “No, Sir Pitt Crawley, I know you 
better. 1 know your talents and your ambition. You fancy you 
hide them both : but you can conceal neither from me. 1 showed 
Lord Steyne your pamphlet on malt. He was familiar with it : 
and said it was in the opinion of the whole Cabinet the most 
masterly thing that had appeared on the subject. The Ministry 
has its eye upon you, and 1 know what you want. You want to 
distinguish yourself in Parliament; every om says you are the 
finest speaker in England (for your speeches at Oxford are still 
remembered). You want to be member for the county, where with 
your own vote and your borough at your back, you can command 
anything. And you want to be Baron Crawley of Queen’s 
Crawley, and will be before you die. I saw it all. I could read 
jrour heart. Sir Pitt. If I had a husband who possessed your 
intellect as he does your name, I sometimes think 1 should not be 
unworthy of him — but — but I am 3 rour kinswoman now,*' she added, 
with a laugh. “ Poor little penniless, I have got a little interest 
— and who knows, perhaps the mouse may be able to aid the lion.” 

Pitt Crawley was amazAl and enraptured with her speech. 
“ How that woman comprehends me 1 ” he said. “ I never could 
pet Jane to read these pages of the malt-pamphlet. She has no 
idea that I have commanding talents or secret ambition. So they 
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remember my speaking^ at Oxford, do they? The rascals! now 
that I represent my borough and may sit for the county, they 
begin to recollect me ! Why^ Lord Steyne cut me at the levee last 
year: they are beginning to find out that Pitt Crawley is some 
one at last. Yes, the man was always the same whom these 
people neglected: it was only the opportunity that was wanting, 
and I will show them how that I can speak and act as well as 
write. Achilles did not declare himself until they gave him the 
sword. I hold it now, and the world shall yet hear of Pitt Crawley.'* 

Therefore it was that this roguish diplomatist had grown 
so hospitable ; that he was so civil to oratorios and hospitals ; 
so kind to deans and chapters ; so generous in giving and accepting 
dinners ; so uncommonly gracious to farmers on market-days ; and 
so much interested about county business ; and that the Christmas 
at the Hall was the gayest which had been known there for 
many a long day. 

On Christmas Day a great family gathering took place. All the 
Crawleys from the Rectory came to dine. Rebecca was as frank 
and fond of Mrs. Bute, as if the other had never been her enemy, 
affectionately interested in the dear girls, and surprised at the 
progress which they had made in music since her time; and 
insisted upon encoring one of the duets out of the great son^- 
books which Jim, grumbling, had been forced to bring under his 
arm from the Rectory. Mrs. Bute, perforce, was obliged to adopt 
a decent demeanour towards the little adventuress — of course 
being free to discourse with her daughters afterwards about the 
absurd respect with which Sir Pitt treated his sister-in-law. 

But Jim, who had sat next to her at dinner, declared she was 
a trump ; and one and all of the rector’s family agreed that 
the little Rawdon was a fine boy. They respected a possible 
baronet in the boy, between whom and the title there was only 
the little sickly, pale Pitt Binkie. 

The children were very good friends. Pitt Binkie was too 
little a dog for such a big dog as Raw^don to play with : and Matilda 
being only a girl, of course not fit companion for a young gentleman 
who was near eight years old, and going into jackets very soon. 
He took the command of this small party at once — the little girl 
and the little boy following him about with great reverence at such 
times as he condescended to sport with them. His happiness and 
pleasure in the country were extreme. The kitchen-garden pleased 
him hugely, the flowers moderately, but the pigeons and the poultry, 
and the stables when he was allowed to visit them, were delight- 
ful objects to him. He resisted being kissed by the Miss Crawleys : 
but he allowed Lady Jane sometimes to embrace him : and it was 
by her side that he liked to sit when the signal to retire to the 
drawing-room being given, the ladies left the gentlemen to their 
claret — bv her side rather than by his mother. For Rebecca seeing 
that tenderness was the fashion, called Rawdon to her one evening, 
and stooped down and kissed him in the* presence of all the ladies. 

He looked her full in the face after the operation, trembling and 
turning very red, as his wont was whAi moved. “You never kiss 
me at home,- mamma,” he said ; at which there was a general 
silence and consternation, and a by no means pleasant look in 
Becky’s eyes. 
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Rawdon was fond of his sister-in-law, for her regard for his 
son. Lady Jane and Becky did not get on quite so well at this visit 
as on the occasion of the former one,*when the colonel’s wife was 
bent upon pleasing. Those two speeches of the child struck 
rather a chill. Perhaps Sir Pitt was rather too attentive to her. 

But Rawdon, as became his age and size, was fonder of the 
society of the men than of the women; and never wearied of 
accompanying his sire to the stables, whither the colonel retired 
to smoke his cigar— Jim, the rector’s son, sometimes joining his 
cousin in that and other amusements. He and the baronet’^ 
keeper were very good friends, their mutual taste for “dawgs” 
bringing them much together. On one day, Mr. James, the 
colonel, and Horn, the keeper, went and shot pheasants, taking 
little Rawdon with them. On another most blissful morning, 
these four gentlemen partook of the amusement of rat-hunting 
in a barn, at which sport Rawdon as yet had never seen any- 
thing so noble. They stopped up the ends of certain drains in 
the barn, into the other openings of which ferrets were inserted; 
and then stood silently aloof with uplifted stakes in their hands, 
and an anxious little terrier (Mr. James's celebrated “dawg” 
Forceps, indeed), scarcely breathing from excitement, listening 
motionless on three legs, to the faint squeaking of the rats below. 
Desperately bold at last, the persecuted animals bolted above- 
ground : the terrier accounted for one, the keeper for another, 
Rawdon, from flurry /ind excitement missed his rat, but, on the 
other hand, he half-murdered a ferret. 

But the greatest day of all was that on which Sir Huddlestone 
Fuddlestone’s hounds met upon the lawn at Queen’s Crawley. 

That was a famous sight for little Rawdon. At half-past ten, 
Tom Moody, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone's huntsman, is seen 
trotting up the avenue, followed by the noble pack of hounds in a 
compact body — the rear being brought up by the two whips clad in 
stained scarlet frocks — light, hard-featured lads on well-bred, 
lean horses, possessing marvellous dexterity in casting the points 
of their long, heavy whips at the.thinvest part of any dog’s skin 
who dares to straggle from the main body, or to take the slightest 
notice, or even so much as wink at the hares and rabbits starting 
under their nose. 


Next comes boy Jack, Tom Moody’s son, who weighs five stone, 
measures eight-and-l'orty inches, and will nf^ver be any bigger. 
He is perched on a large, raw-boned hunter, half-covered by a 
capacious saddle. This animal is Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s 
favourite horse — the Nob. Other horses, ridden by other small 
boys, arrive from time to time, awaiting their masters, who will 
come cantering on anon. 


Tom Moody rides up to the door of the Hall, where he is welcomed 
by the butler, who o^ers him drink, which he declines. He and his 
pack then draw off into a sheltered corner of the lawn,' where the 
dogs roll on the grass, and ‘play or growl angrily at one another, 
mr and anon breaking out into furious fight, speedily to be quelled 

O'- ‘he snaky thongs of the 


Many young genUemen canter upon thoroughbred hacks soatter- 
dubed to the knee, and enter the Souse to dink dwr^r'brandj and 
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|>ay their respects to the ladies, or more modest and sportsman- 
like, divest themselves of their mud-boots, exchange their hacks 
for their hunters, and wargi their blood by a preliminary gallop 
round the lawn. Then they collect round the pack in the corner, 
and talk with Tom Moody of past sport and the merits of Sniveller 
and Diamond, and of the state of the country and of the wretched 
breed of foxes. 

Sir Huddlestone presently appears mounted on a clever cob, and 
rides up to the Hall, where he enters and does the civil thing by 
the ladies, after which, being a man of few words, he proceeds to 
business. The hounds are drawn up to the Hall-door and little 
Rawdon descends amongst them, excited yet half alarmed by the 
caresses which they bestow upon him, at the thumps he receives 
from their waving tails, and at their canine bickerings, scarcely 
restrained by Tom Moody’s tongue and lash. 

Meanwhile, Sir Huddlestone has hoisted himself unwieldily 
on the Nob : ** Let’s try Sowster’s Spinney, Tom,” says the baronet, 
** Farmer Mangle tells me there are two foxes in it.” Tom blows 
his horn and trots off, followed by the pack, by the whips, by the 
young gents from Winchester, by the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood, by the labourers of the parish on foot, with whom the day is 
a great holiday ; Sir Huddlestone bringing up the rear with Colonel 
Crawley, and the whole corthge disappears down the avenue. 

The Reverend Bute Crawley (who has been too modest to appear 
at the public meet before his nephew’s windows), and whom Tom 
Moody remembers forty years back a slefider divine riding the 
wildest horses, jumping the widest brooks, and larking over the 
newest gates in the country — his reverence, we say, happens to 
trot out from the Rectory lane on his powerful black horse, just 
as Sir Huddlestone passes ; he joins the worthy baronet. Hounds 
and horsemen disappear, and little Rawdon remains on the door- 
st^s, wondering and happy. 

During the progress of this memorable holiday, little Rawdon, 
if he had got no special liking for his uncle, always awful and 
cold, and locked up in his study plunged in justice-business and 
surrounded by bailiffs and farihers — has gained the good graces 
of his married and maiden aunts, of the two little folks of the Hall, 
and of Jim of the Rectory, whom Sir Pitt is encouraging to pay 
his addresses to one of the young ladies, with an understanding 
doubtless that he shall be presented to the living when it shall be 
vacated by his fox-Tiunting old sire. Jim has given up that sport 
himself and confines himself to a little harmless duck or snipe- 
shooting or a little quiet trifling with the rats during the Christmas 
holidays, after which he will return to the university and try and 
not be plucked, once more. He has already eschewed green coats, 
red neck-cloths, and other worldly ornaments, and is preparing 
himself for a change in his condition. In this cheap and thrifty 
way Sir Pkt tries to put off his debt to his family. 

• 

Also before this merry Christmas was over, the baronet had 
screwed up courage enough to give f his brother another draft on 
his bankers and for no less a sum than a hundred pounds, an ^ 
which caused Sir Pitt cruel pangs at first, but which made him 
glow afterwards to think htmsolf one of the most generons Qf mem 
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Rawdon and his son went away with the utmost heaviness of heart 
Becky and the ladies parted with some alacrity, however ; and our 
friend returned to London to commence those avocations with 
which we find her occupied when this chapter begins. Under 
her care the Crawley house in Great Gaunt Street was quite re- 
juvenescent, and ready for the reception of Sir Pitt and his family, 
when the baronet came to London to attend his duties in Parlia- 
ment, and to assume that position in the country for which his vast 
genius fitted him. 

For the first session, this profound dissembler hid his projects 
and never opened his lips but to present a petition from Mudbury. 
But he attended assiduously in his place, and learned thoroughly 
the routine and business of the house. At home he gave himself 
up to the perusal of Blue Books, to the alarm and wonder of Lady 
Jane, who thought he was killing himself by late hours and intense 
application. And he made acquaintance with the ministers, and 
the chiefs of his party, determining to rank as one of them before 
many years were over. 

Lady Jane's sweetness and kindness had inspired Rebecca with 
such a contempt for her ladyship as the little woman found no 
small difficulty in concealing. That sort of goodness and simplicity 
which Lady Jane possessed, annoyed our friend Becky, and it was 
impossible for her at times not to show, or to let the other divine 
her scorn. Her presence, too, rendered Lady Jane uneasy. Her 
husband talked constantly with Becky. Signs of intelligence seemed 
to pass between them ; and Pitt spoke with her on subjects 
on which he never thought of discoursing with Ladyjane.^ The 
latter did not understand them to be sure, but it was mortifying to 
remain silent ; still more mortifying to know that you had nothing 
to say, and hear that little audacious Mrs. Rawdon dashing on 
from subject to subject, with a word for every man, and a joke 
always pat ; and to sit in one’s own house alone, by the fireside, 
and watching all the men round your rival. 

In the country, when Lady Jane was telling stories to the children, 
who clustered about her knees (little; Rawdon into the bargain, who 
was very fond of her), and Becky came into the room, sneering, 
with green scornful eyes, poor Lady Jane grew silent under those 
baleful glances. Her simple little fancies shrank away tremulously, 
as fairies in the story-books, before a superior bad angel. She 
could not go on, although Rebecca, with the smallest inflection of 
sarcasm in her voice, besought her to continue that charming 
story. And on her side, gentle thoughts and simple pleasures 
were odious to Mrs. Becky, they discorded with her ; she hated 
people for liking them ; she spurned children and children-lovers. 
“ I have no taste for bread and butter,” she would say, when carica- 
turing Lady Jane and her ways to my Lord Steyne. 

“ No more has a certain person for holy water,” his lordship 
replied with a bow and a grin, and a great jarring laugh afterwards. 

So these two ladies did n6t see much of each other except upon 
those occasions, when the younger brother's wife, having an object 
to gain from the other, frel|[uented her. They my-loved and my- 
deared each other assiduously, but kept apart generally : whereas 

"lultipJied avocations, found daily time 
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On the occasion of his first Speaker’s dinner, Sir Pitt took the 
opportunity of appearing before his sister-in-law in his uniform — 
that old diplomatic suit which he had worn when attachd to the 
Pumpernickel legation. 

Becky complimented him upon that dress, and admired him 
almost as much as his own wife and children, to whom he displayed 
himself before he set out. She said that it was only the thoroughbred 
gentleman that could wear the court suit with advantage : it was 
only your men of ancient race whom the culotte courte became. 
Pitt looked down with complacency at his legs, which had not, in 
truth, much more symmetry or swell than the lean court sword 
which dangled by his side: looked down at his legs and thought 
in his heart that he was killing. 

When he was gone,. Mrs. Becky made a caricature of his figure, 
which she showed to Lord Steyne when he arrived. His lordship 
carried off the sketch, delighted with the accuracy of the resemblance. 
He had done Sir Pitt Crawley the honour to meet him at Mrs. 
Becky’s house, and had been most gracious to the new baronet 
and member. Pitt was struck, too, by the deference with which 
the great peer treated his sister-in-law, by her ease and sprightli- 
ness in the conversation, and by the delight with which the other 
men of the party listened to her talk. Lord Steyne made no doubt 
but that the baronet had only commenced his career in public life, 
and expected rather anxiously to hear him as an orator ; as they 
were neighbours (for Great Gaunt Street lead^ into Gaunt Square, 
whereof Gaunt House, as everybody knows, forms one side) my 
lord hoped that as soon as Lady Steyne arrived in London she 
would have the honour of making the acquaintance of Lady 
Crawley. He left a card upon his neighbour in the course of a 
day or two : his neighbour whom he had, as his predecessor, never 
thought fit to notice though they had lived near each other for near 
a century past. 

In the midst of these intrigues and fine parties and wise and 
brilliant personages Rawdon felt himself more and more isolated 
every day. He was allowed to ^o to the club more ; to dine 
abroad with bachelor friends ; to come and go when he liked, 
without ary questions being asked. And he and Rawdon the 
younger many a time would walk to Gaunt Street, and sit with 
the lady and the children there while Sir Pitt was closeted with 
Rebecca, on his way tq the House, or on his return from it. 

The ex-colonel would sit for hours in his brother’s house very 
silent, and thinking and doing as little as possible. He was glad 
to be employed of an errand ; to go and make inquiries about a 
horse or a servant ; or to carve the roast mutton for the dinner of 
the children. He was beat and cowed into laziness and submission. 
Delilah had imprisoned him, and cut his hair off too. The bold 
and reckless young blood of ten years back was subjugated, and 
was turned iifio a torpid, submissive, middle-aged, stout gentleman. 

And poor Lady Jane was aware that* Rebecca had captivated 
her husband ; although she and Mrs. Rawdon my-deared and my- 
loved each other every day they met. * 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

t 

STRUGGLES AND TRIALS. 


Our friends at Brompton were meanw'hile passing their Christmas 
after their fashion, and in a manner by no means too cheerful. 

Out of the hundred pounds a year, which was about the amount 
of her income, the widow Osborne had been in the habit of giving 
up nearly three-fourths to her father and mother, for the expenses 
of herself and her little boy. With ;£Ji20 more, supplied by Jos, 
this family of four people, attended by a single Irish servant, who 
also did for Clapp and his wife, might manage to live in decent 
comfort through the year, and hold up their heads yet, and be 
able to give a friend a dish of tea still, after the storms and 
disappointments of their early life. Sedley still maintained his 
ascendancy over the family of Mr. Clapp, his ex-clerk. Clapp 
remembered the time when, sitting on the edge of the chair, he 

tossed off a bumper to the health of **Mrs. S , Miss Emmy, 

and Mr. Joseph in India,** at the merchant's rich table in Russell 
Square. Time magnified the splendour of those recollections in the 
honest clerk's bosom. Every time he came up from the kitchen- 
parlour to the drawing-room, and partook of tea or gin-and-water 
with Mr. Sedley, he would say, **This was not what you was 
accustomed to once| sir," and as gravely and reverentially drink 
the health of the ladies as he had done in the days of their utmost 
prosperity. He thought Miss 'Melia's playing the divinest music 
ever performed, and her the finest lady. He never would sit down 
before Sedley at the club even, nor would he have that gentleman’s 
character abused by any member of the society. He had seen the 
first men in London shaking hands with Mr. S ; he said, 

He'd known him in times wdien Rothschild might be seen on 
'Change with him any day, and he owed him personally everythink.” 

Clapp, with the best of characters and handwritings, had been 
able very soon after his master's disaster to find other employment 
for himself. '* Such a little fisli as me can swim in any bucket," 
he used to remark; and a member of the house from which old 


Sedley had seceded was very glad to make use of Mr. Clapp's 
services, and to reward them with a comfortable salary. In fine, 
all Sedley's wealthy friends had dropped off one by one, and his 
poor ex-dependent still remained faithfully attached to him. 

Out of the small residue of her income, which Amelia kept 
back for herself, the widow had need of all the thrift and care 
her to keep her darling boy dressed in 
such a manner as became George Osborne’s son, and to defray the 

SeTaMndS 
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that weak mother, so tremulous and full of sensibility. He, for 
his part, rushed off to the school with the utmost happiness. He 
was longing for the change. "That childish gladness wounded his 
mother, who was herself so grieved to part with him. She would 
rather have had him more sorry, she thought ; and then was deeply 
repentant within herself, for dwng to be so selfish as to wish her 
own son to be unhappy. 

Georgy made great progress in the school, which was kept by 
a friend of his mother’s constant admirer, the Rev. Mr. Binny. He 
brought home numberless prizes and testimonials of ability. He 
told his mother countless stories every night about his school- 
conmanions ; and what a fine fellow Lyons was, and what a sneak 
Sniffin was; and how Steel’s father actually supplied the meat for 
the establishment, whereas Golding’s mother came in a carriage 
to fetch him every Saturday : and how Neat had straps to his 
trousers — ^might he have straps? and how Bull Major was so 
strong (though only in Eutropius) that it was believed he could 
lick the usher, Mr. Ward himself So Amelia learned to know 
every one of the boys in the school as well as Georgy himself ; and 
of nights she used to help him in his exercises and puzzle her little 
head over his lessons as eagerly as if she was herself going in the 
morning into the presence of the master. Once, after a certain 
combat with Master Smith, George came home to his mother 
with a black eye, and bragged prodigiously to his parent and his 
delighted old grandfather about his valour in •the fight, in which, 
if the truth was known, he did not behave with particular heroism, 
and in which he decidedly had the worst. But Amelia has never 
forgiven that Smith to this day, though he is now a peaceful 
apothecary near Leicester Square. 

In these quiet labours and harmless cares the gentle widow’s 
life was passing away, a silver hair or two marking the progress of 
time on her head, and a line deepening ever so little on her fair 
forehead. She used to smile at these marks of time. " What matters 
it,” she asked, for an old woman like me ? ” All she hoped for 
was to live to see her son great, famous, and glorious, as he deserved 
to be. She kept his copy-books, his drawings, and compositions, 
and showed them about in her little circle, as if they were miracles 
of genius. She confided some of these specimens to Miss Dobbin 
— to show them to Miss Osborne, George’s aunt, to show them 
to Mr. Osborne himself— to make that old man repent of his cruelty 
and ill-feeling towards him who was gone. All her husband’s 
faults and foibles she had buried in the grave with him ; she only 
remembered the lover, who had married her at all sacrifices; 
the noble husband so brave and beautiful, in whose arms she had 
hung on the morning when he had gone away to fight, and die 
gloriously for his king. From heaven the hero must be smiling 
down upon that paragon of a boy whom he had left to comfort and 
console her. * , 

We have seen how one of George’s grandfathers (Mr. Osborne), 
in his easy-chair in Russell Square, dayy grew more violent and 
moody, and how his daughter, with her fine carriage, and her fine 
horses, and hef name on half the public charity-lists of the town, 
was a lonely, miserable, persecuted old maid. She thought again 
and again of the beautiful little boy, her brother’s son, whom 
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she had seen ; she longfed to be allowed to drive in the fine carriage 
to the house in which he lived ; and she used to look out day after 
day as she took her solitary drive in the Park, in hopes that 
she might see him. Her sister, the banker’s lady,^ occasionally 
condescended to pay her old home and companion a visit in Russell 
Square. 

She brought a couple of sickly children attended by a prim 
nurse, and in a faint, genteel giggling tone cackled to her sister 
about her fine acquaintance, and how her little Frederic was the 
image of Lord Claud Lollypop, and her sweet Maria had^ been 
noticed by the baroness as they were driving in their donkey-chaise 
at Roehanipton. She urged her to make her papa do something 
for the darlings. Frederic she had determined should go into the 
Guards ; and if they made an elder son of him (and Mr. Bullock 
was positively ruining and pinching himself to death to buy land), 
how was the darling girl to be provided for? “I expect 
dear, Mrs. Bullock would say, ** for, of course, my share of our 
papa’s property must go to the head of the liouse, you know. 
Dear Rhoda ^lacMulI will disengage the whole of the Castletoddy 
property as soon as poor dear Lord Castletoddy dies, who is quite 
epileptic ; and little Macduff MacMull will be Viscount Castletoddy. 
Both the Mr. Bludyers of Mincing Lane have settled their fortunes 
on Fanny Bludyers’s little boy. My darling Frederic must 
positively be an eldest son ; and — and do ask papa to bring us 
back his account ia Lombard Street, will you, dear? It doesn’t 
look well, his going to Stumpy & Rowdy’s.” After which kind 
of speeches, in which fashion and the main chance were blended 
together, and after a kiss, which was like the contact of an oyster 
— Mrs. Frederic Bullock would gather her starched nurslings, 
and simper back into her carriage. 

Every visit which this leader of ton paid to her family was more 
unlucky for her. Her father paid more money into Stumpy and 
Rowdy’s. Her patronage became more and more insufferable. 
The poor widow in the little cottage at Brompton, guarding her 
treasure there, little knew how eagerly some people coveted it. 

On that night when Jane Osborne had told her father that she 
had seen his grandson, the old man had made her no reply ; but he 
had shown no anger — and had bade her good-night on going 
himself to his room in rather a kindly voice. And he must have 
meditated on what she said, and have n^ide some inquiries of 
the Dobbin family regarding her visit; for a fortnight after it 
took place, he asked her where was her little French watch and 
chain she used to wear? 


“ 1 bought it with my money, sir,” she said, in a great fright. 

“ Go and order another like it, or a better if you can get it,** 
gentleman, and lapsed again into silence. 

more than once reprated their entreaties 

might grandfather himself, they hinted, 

not refuse such advantacT.<'**^°t*'* him. Surely Amelia could 

heart, was always uni>.e„ ““res with a very heavy and suspicious 

and welcomed him t^ cl f « if*he"Ll^* child’s absence from her, 
ra nacK as if he was rescued out of some danger. 
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He brought back money and toys, at which the widow looked 
with alarm and jealousy : sh^ asked him always if he had seen 
any genlleman — “Only old Sir Willijim, who drove him about in 
the four-wheeled chaise, and Mr. Dobbin, who arrived on the beautiful 
bay horse in the afternoon — ^in the green coat and pink neckcloth, 
with the gold-headed whip, who promised to show him the Tower 
of London, and take him out with the Surrey hounds.’* At last, 
he said, “ There was an old gentleman, with thick eyebrows and a 
broad hat, and large chain and seals. He came one day as the 
coachman was lugging Georgy round the lawn on the gray pony. 
He looked at me very much. He shook very much. 1 said ‘ My 
name is Norval’ after dinner. My aunt began to cry. She is 
always crying.” Such was George’s report on that night. 

Then Amelia knew that the boy had seen his grandfather ; and 
looked out feverishly for a proposal which she was sure would follow, 
and which came, in fact, in a few days afterwards. Mr. Osborne 
formally offered to take the boy, and make him heir to the fortune 
w'hich he had intended that his father should inherit. He would 
make Mrs. George Osborne an allowance, such as to assure her a 
decent competency. If Mrs. George Osborne proposed to marry 
again, as Mr. O. heard was her intention, he would not withdraw 
that allowance. But it must be understood that the child would 
live entirely with his grandfather in Russell Square, or at whatever 
other place Mr. O. should select ; and that he would be occasionally 
permitted to see Mrs. George Osborne at her oWn residence. This 
message was brought or read to her in a letter one day, when her 
mother was from home, and her father absent as usual, in the city. 

She was never seen angry but twice or thrice in her life, and it 
was in one of these moods that Mr. Osborne’s attorney had the 
fortune to behold her. She rose up trembling and flushing very 
much as soon as, after reading the letter, Mr. Poe handed it to her, 
and she tore the paper into a hundred fragments, which she trod on. 
“ 1 marry again ! — I take money to part from my child ! Who dares 
insult me by proposing such a thing? Tell Mr. Osborne it is a 
cowardly letter, sir- -a cowardly letfer — 1 will not answer it. I wish 
you good-morning, sir — and she bowed me out of the room like a 
tragedy queen,” said the lawyer who told the story. 

Her parents never remarked her agitation on that day, and she 
never told them of the interview. They had their own affairs to 
interest them, affairs *which deeply interested this innocent and 
unconscious lady. The old gentleman, her father, was always 
dabbling in speculation. We have seen how the wine company and 
the coal company had failed him. But, prowling about the city 
always eagerly and restlessly still, he lighted upon some other 
scheme, of which he thought so well that he embarked in it in spite 
of the remonstrances of Mr. Clapp, to whom indeed he never dared 
to tell how fas he had engaged himself in it. And as it was always 
Mr. Sedley’s maxim not to talk about money matters before women, 
they had no inkling of the misfortunes that were in store for them 
, until the unhappy old gentleman was •forced to make gradual 
confessions. 

The bills of the little household, which had been settled weekly, 
first fell into arrear. The remittances had not arrived from India, 
Mr. Sedley told his wife wjth a disturbed face. As she had paid her 
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bills very regularly hitherto, one or two of the tradesmen to whom 
the poor lady was obliged to go round asking for time were very 
angry at a • delay, to which they w‘ere pjerfectly^ used from more 
irregular customers. Emmy’s contribution, paid over cheerfully 
without any questions, kept the little company in half rations 
however. And the first six months passed away pretty easily, old 
Sedley still keeping up with the notion that his shares must rise, 
and that all would be well. 

No sixty pounds, however, came to help the household at the end 
of the half-year ; and it fell deeper and deeper into trouble : Mrs. 
Sedley, who was growing infirm and was much shaken, remained 
silent or wept a great deal with Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen. The 
butcher was particularly surly ; the grocer insolent ; once or tw*ice 
little Georgy had grumbled about the dinners ; and Amelia, who 
still would have been satisfied with a slice of bread for her own 
dinner, could not but perceive that her son was neglected, and 
purchased little things out of her private purse to keep the boy in 
health, 

^ At last they told her, or told her such a garbled story as people in 
difficulties tell. One day, her own money having been received, 
and Amelia about to pay it over, she, who had kept an account 
of the moneys expended by her, proposed to keep a certain portion 
back out of her dividend, having contracted engagements for a new 
suit for Georgy. 

Then it came out •that Jos’s remittances were not paid; that the 
house was in difficulties which Amelia ought to have seen before, 
her mother said, but she cared for nothing or nobody except Georgy. 
At this she passed all of her money across the table without a word 
to her mother, and returned to her room to cry her eyes out. She 
had a great access of sensibility too that day, when obliged to go 
and countermand the clothes, the darling clothes on which she had 
set her heart for Christmas Day, and the cut and fashion of which 
she had arranged in many conversations with a small milliner, her 
friend. 


Hardest of all, she had to bredk th« matter to Georgy, who made 
a loud outcry. Everybody had new clothes at Christmas. The 
others would laugh at him. He would have new clothes. She had 
promised them to him. The poor widow had only kisses to give 
him. She darned the old suit in tears. She cast about among her 
little ornam^ts to see could she sell anything to procure the desired 
novelties? There was her India shawl that Dobbin had sent her. 
She remembered in former days going with her mother to a fine 
India shop on Ludgate Hill, where the ladies had all sort of dealings 
and bargains in these articles. Her cheeks flushed and her eyes 
shone with pleasure as she thought of this resource, and she kissed 
away Georp to school in the morning, smiling brightly after him. 
The boy felt there was good news in her look. 

“P ^ handkerchief (another of the gifts of 

the good she hid them under her cloak, and walked flushed 

and eag^ all the way to l^udgate Hill, tripping along by the Park 
wall, and running over the crossings, so that manv a nian turned 
as she burned by him, and looked after her rosy, iretty face She 
^Iculated how she should spend the proceeds of Jier • how 
besides the clothes, she would buy the books that he longed for) 
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and pay his half-year’s schooling ; and how she would buy a cloak 
for her father instead of that eld greatcoat which he wore. She 
was not mistaken as to the value of the major’s gift. It was a very 
fine and beautiful web : and the merchant made a very good bargain 
when he gave her twenty guineas for her shawl. 

She ran on amazed and flurried with her riches to Darton’s shop 
in St. Paul’s Church Yard, and there purchased the “Parent’s 
Assistant,” and the “ Sandford and Merton ” Georgy longed for, and 
got into the coach there with her parcel, and went home exulting. 
And she pleased herself by writing in the fly-leaf in her neatest 
little hand, “ George Osborne, A Christmas gift from his affectionate 
mother.” The books are extant to this day, with the fair, delicate 
superscription. 

She was going from her own room with the books in her hand 
to place them on George’s table, where he might find them on his 
return from school, when, in the passage, she and her mother met. 
The gilt bindings of the seven handsome little volumes caught the 
old lady’s eye. 

“ What are those ? ” she said. 

“Some books for Georgy,” Amelia replied, blushing. — “I — 1 
promised them to him at Christmas.” 

“ Books !” cried the elder lady indignantly. — “Books, when the 
whole house wants bread ! Books, when to keep you and your 
son in luxury, and your dear father out of gaol, IVe sold every 
trinket 1 had, the India shawl from my back — even down to the very 
spoons, that our tradesmen mightn’t insult us, and that Mr. Clapp, 
which indeed he is justly entitled, being not a hard landlord, and a 
civil man, and a father, might have his rent. O Amelia ! you break 
my heart with your books and that boy of yours, whom you are 
ruining, though part with him you will not. O Amelia, may God 
send you a more dutiful child than 1 have had. There’s Jos deserts 
his father in his old age : and there’s George, who might be 
provided for, and who might be rich, going to school like a lord, 
with a gold watch and cliaii^rouqjd his neck — while my dear, dear 
old man is without a sh — shilling.” Hysteric sobs and cries ended 
Mrs. Sedley's speech : it echoed through every room in the small 
house, whereof the other female inmates heard every word of the 
colloquy. 

“ O mother, motherj ” cried the poor Amelia in reply. “ You told 
' me nothing. 1 — 1 promised him the books. 1 — 1 only sold my shawl 
this morning. Take the money — take everything ; ” and with 
quivering hands she took out her silver, and her sovereigns — her 
precious golden sovereigns, which she thrust into the hands of her 
mother, whence they overflowed and tumbled, rolling down the 
stairs. 

And then she went into her room, and sank down in despair and 
utter mise^.* She saw it all now. Her selfishness was sacrificing 
the boy. But for her he might have weaflth, station, education, and 
his father’s place, which the elder George had forfeited for her sake. 
She had but to speak the words, and4ier father was restored to 
competency, and the boy raised to fortune. O what a conviction it 
Dvas to that tender and stricken heart I 
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CHAPTER ;k:lvii. 

GAUNT HOU^B. 


All the world knows that Lord Steyne’s town palace stands in 
Gaunt Square, out of which Great Gaunt Street leads, whither we 
first conducted Rebecca, in the time of the departed Sir Pitt 
Crawley. Peering over the railings and through the black trees 
into the garden of the Square, you see a few miserable governesses 
with wan-faced pupils wandering round and round it, and round 
the dreary grass-plot, in the centre of which rises the statue of 
Lord Gaunt, who fought at Minden, in a three-tailed wig, and 
otherwise habited like a Roman emperor. Gaunt House occupies 
nearly a side of the Square. The remaining three sides are com- 
posed of mansions, that have passed aivay into dowagerism : tall, 
dark houses, with window-frames of stone, or picked out of a 
lighter red. Little light seems to be behind those lean, comfortless 
casements now, and hospitality to have passed away from those 
doors as much as the laced lackeys and link-boys of old times, 
who used to put out their torches in the blank iron extinguishers 
that still flank the lamps over the steps. Brass plates have pene- 
trated into the Square — doctors, the Diddlesex Bank Western 
Branch, the English and European Reunion, etc. — it has a dreary 
look, nor is my Lord Steyne’s palace less dreary. All I have 
ever seen of it is the vast wall in front, with the rustic columns 
at the great gate, through which an old porter peers sometimes 
with a fat and gloomy red face — and over the wall the garret and 
bedroom windows, and the chimneys, out of which there seldom 
comes any smoke now. For the present Lord Steyne lives at 
Naples, preferring the view of the bay and Capri and Vesuvius, 
to the dreary aspect of the wall in Gaunt Square. 

A few score of yards down New Gaunt Street, and leading into 
Gaunt Mews indeed, is a little modest back door, which you would 
not remark from that of any 6f thS other stables. But many a 
little close carriage has stopped at that door, as my informant 
(little Tom Eaves, who knows everything, and who showed me 
the place) told me.^ “The prince and perdita have been in and 
out of that door, sir,” he has often told me ; “ Marianne Clarke 
has entered it with the Duke of . It Conducts to the famous 


peiits appartements of Lord Steyne — one, sir, fitted up all in ivory 
and white satin, another in ebony and black velvet ; there is a 
little banqueting-room taken from Sallust’s house at Pompe*ii, and 
painted by Cosway — a little private kitchen, in which every saucepan 
was sliver, and ail the spits were gold. It was there that Egalitd 
Orleans roasted partridges on the night when he and the Marquis 
of Steyne won a hundred thousand from a great* personage at 
Hombre. Half of the inoney went to the French Revolution, 
VvaU to v^^TcVvase L^rd Gaunt’s Marquisale and Garter— and the 
tenvainder— — ” But it farms no pari o\ our scheme to tell what 
^ shilling of which, and a great 

everybbdy’. affairs, i. 

, Berides his town priace, the manjui, had casUe. und pal^e. 
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in various quarters of the three kingdoms, whereof the descriptions 
may be found in the road-books : Castle Strongbow, with its woods, 
on the Shannon shore ; Gauftt Castle, in Carmarthenshire, where 
Richard II. was taken prisoner; Gauntly Hall in Yorkshire, where 
I have been informed there were two hundred silver tea-pots for 
the breakfasts of the guests of the house, with everything to cor- 
respond in splendour; and Stillbrook in Hampshire, which was 
my lord’s farm, a humble place of residence, of which we all 
remember the wonderful furniture which was sold at my lord’s 
demise by a late celebrated auctioneer. 

Tlie Marchioness of Steyne was of the renowned and ancient 
family of the Cacrlyons, Marquises of Camelot, who have preserved 
the old faith ever since the conversion of the venerable Druid, their 
first ancestor, and whose pedigree goes far beyond the date of 
the arrival of King Brute in these islands. Pendragon is the title 
of the eldest son of the house. The sons have been called Arthurs, 
Uthers, and Caradocs, from immemorial time. Their heads have 
fallen in many a loyal conspiracy. Elizabeth chopped off the head 
of the Arthur of her day, who had been chamberlain to Philip 
and Mary, and carried letters between the Queen of Scots and 
her uncles the Guises. A cadet of the house was an officer of 
the great duke, and distinguished in the famous St. Bartholomew 
conspiracy. During the whole of Mary’s confinement, the house 
of Camelot conspired in her behalf. It was as much injured by 
its charges in tilting out an armament against the Spaniards, 
during the time of the Armada, as by the fines and confiscations 
levied on it by Elizabeth for harbouring of priests, obstinate 
recusancy, and Popish misdoings. A recreant of James’s time 
was momentarily perverted from his religion by the argu- 
ments of that great theologian, and the fortunes of the 
family somewhat restored by his timely weakness. But the Earl of 
Camelot, of the reign of Charles, returned to the old creed of his 
family, and they continued to fight for it, and ruin themselves 
for it, as long as there was a Stuart left to head or to instigate a 
rebellion. • 

Lady Mary Caerlyon was brought up at a Parisian convent, 
the Dauphiness Marie Antoinette was her god-mother. In the 
pride of her beauty she had been married — sold, it was said — 
to Lord Gaunt, then at Paris, who won vast sums from the lady’s 
brother at some of Philip of Orleans’s banquets. The Earl of 
Gaunt’s famous duel with the Count de la Marche, of the Gray 
MusqueteiTS, was attributed by common report to the pretensions 
of that officer (who had been a page, and remained a favourite 
of the queen) to the hand of the beautiful Lady Mary Caerlyon. 
She was married to Lord Gaunt ivhile the count lay ill of his 
wound, and came to dwell at Gaunt House, and to figure for a 
short time in the splendid Court of the Prince of Wales. Fox 
had toasted liter. Morris and Sheridan. had written songs about 
her. Malmsbury had made her his best bow ; Walpole had pro- 
nounced her charming ; Devonshire had^been almost jealous of her : 
but she was scared by the wild pleasures and gaieties of the 
society into which she was flung, and after she had borne a 
couple of sons, shrank away into a life of devout seclusion. No 
wonder that my Lord Steyne, who liked pleasure and cheerfulnessi 
v.r* sA 
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was not often seen after their marriage by the side of this 
trembling, silent, superstitious, unhappy lady. 

The before-mentioned Tom Eave^ (who has no part in this 
history, except that he knew all the great folks in London, and 
the stories and mysteries of each family) had further intormation 
regarding my Lady Stcyne, which may or may not be true. “ The 
humiliations,*’ Tom used to say, “which that woman has been 
made to undergo, in her own house, have been frightful ; Lord 
Steyne has made her sit down to table with women with whom 
I would rather die than allow Mrs. Eaves to associate — with Lafly 
Crackenbury, with Mrs. Chippenham, with Madam de la Cruche- 
cassde, the French Secretary’s wife” (from every one of which 
ladies Tom Eaves — who would have sacrificed his wiie for know- 
ing them — was too glad to get a bow or a dinner), “ with the 
reigning favourite^ in a word. And do you suppose that that 
woman, of that family, who are as proud as the Bourbons, and to 
whom the Steynes are but lackeys, mushrooms of yesterday (for 
after all, they are not of the old Gaunls, but of a minor and 
doubtful branch of the house) ; do you suppose, I say ” (the reader 
must bear in mind that it is always Tom Eaves who speaks), “ that 
the Marchioness of Steyne, the haughtiest woman in England, 
would bend down to her husband so submissively, if there were 
not some cause ? Pooh ! 1 tell you there are secret reasons. 1 tell 

you, that in the emigration, the Abb^ de la Marche who was here 
and was employed in the Quiberoon business with Puisaye and 
Tinteniac, was the same colonel of Mousquetaires Gris with whom 
Steyne fought in the year ’86— that he and the marchioness met 
again : that it was after the reverend colonel was shot in Brittany, 
that Lady Steyne took to those extreme practices of devotion 
which she carries on now : for she is closeted with her director 
every day; she is at service at Spanish Place, every morning, I’ve 
watched her there — that is. I’ve happened to be passing there — 
and depend on it there's a mystery in her case. People are not so 
unhappy unless they have something to repent of,” added Tom 
Eaves, with a knowing wag of Ills head; “and depend on it, that 
woman would not be so submissive as she is, if the marquis had 
not some sword to hold over her.” 

So,^ if Mr. Eaves’s information be correct, it is very likely that this 
lady in her high station, had to submit to many a private indignity, 
and to hide many secret griefs under a calm '^ace. And let us, my 
brethren, who have not our names in the Red Book, console our- 
selves by thinking comfortably how miserable our betters may be, 
and that Damocles, who sits on satin cushions, and is served on 
gold plate, has an awful sword hanging over his head in the shape 
of a bailiff, or an hereditary disease or a family secret, which 
peeps out every now and then from the embroidered arras in a 
ghastly manner, and will be sure to drop one day or the other in 
the right place. 

In comoaring, too, the poor man’s situation with that of the great, 
there is (always according to Mr. Eaves) another great source of 
ramfort for the former. You who have little or no patrimony to 
bequeath or to inherit, may be on good terms w'ith your father or 
^ur son, whereas the heir of a great prince, such as my Lord 
w^ieyne, must naturally be angry at being kept out of his kingdomi 
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and eye the occupant of it with no very agreeable glances. ** Take 
it as a rule,” this sardonic old Eaves would say, **the fathers and 
elder sons of all great familiel hate each other. The crown prince 
is always in opposition to the crown or hankering after it. 
Shakespeare knew the world, my good sir, and when he describes 
Prince Hal (from whose family the Gaunts pretend to be descended, 
though they are no more related to John of Gaunt than you are) 
trying on his father’s coronet, he gives you a natural description 
of all heirs-apparent. If you were heir to a dukedom and a 
thousand pounds a day, do you mean to say you would not wish 
for possession ? Pooh ! And it stands to reason that every great 
man, having experienced this feeling towards his father, must be 
aware that his son entertains it towards himself ; and so they 
can’t but be suspicious and hostile. 

'*Tlien again, as to the feeling of elder towards younger sons. 
My dear sir, you ought to know that every elder brother looks 
upon the cadets of the house as his natural enemies who deprive 
him of so much ready-money which ought to be his by right. 1 
have often heard George MacTurk, Lord Bajazet’s eldest son, say 
that if he had his will, when he came to the title, he would do 
what the sultans do, and clear the estate by chopping off all his 
younger brothers’ heads at once ; and so the case is, more or less, 
with them all. 1 tell you they are all Turks in their hearts. 
Pooh I sir, they know the world.” And here, haply, a great man 
coming up, Tom Eaves’s hat w'ould drop off his head, and he would 
rush forward with a bow and a grin, which showed that he knew 
the world too — in the Tonieavesian way, that is. And having laid 
out every shilling of his fortune on an annuity, Tom could afford 
to bear no malice to his nephews and nieces, and to have no other 
feeling with regard to his betters, but a constant and generous desire 
to dine with them. 

Between the marchioness and the natural and tender regard of 
mother for children, there was that cruel barrier placed of diSerence 
of faith. The very love which she might feel for her sons, only 
served to render th 3 timid anu pioiSs lady more fearful and unhappy. 
The gulf which separated them was fatal and impassable. She 
could not stretch her weak arms across it, or draw her children 
over to that side away from which her belief told her there was no 
safety. During the youth of his sons, Lord Steyne, who was a 
good scholar and amateur casuist, had no better sport in the 
evening after dinner in the country than in setting the boys* tutor, 
the Reverend Mr. Trail (now my Lord Bishop of Ealing), on her 
ladyship’s director. Father Mole, over their wine, and in putting 
Oxford against St. Acheul. He cried, “Bravo, Latimer!” “Well 
said, Loyola ! ” alternately ; he promised Mole a bishopric if he 
would come over; and vowed he would use all his influence to 
get Trail a, cardinal’s hat if he would secede. Neither divine 
allowed himself to be conquered; and* though the fond mother 
hoped that her youngest and favourite son would be reconciled to 
her Church — his mother Church — a sad«and awful disappointment 
awaited the devout lady ; a disappointment which seemed to be 
a judgment upon her for the sin of her marriage. 

My Lord Gaunt married, as every person who frequents the 
“Peerage” knows, the Lady Blanche l^istlewood, a daughter of 
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the noble house of Bareacrcs, before mentioned in this^ veracious 
history. A wing of Gaunt House was assigned to this couple; 
for the head of the family chose to gbvern it, and while he reigned, 
to reign supreme : his son and heir, however, living little at home, 
disagreeing with his wife, borrowing upon post-obits such monies 
as he required beyond the very moderate sums which his father 
was disposed to allow him. ^ ^ , 

The marquis knew every shilling of his son’s debts. At his 
lamented demise, he was found himself to be possessor of many 
of his heir’s bonds, purchased for their benefit, and devised by his 
lordship to the children of his younger son. 

As, to my Lord Gaunt’s dismay, and the chuckling delight of his 
natural enemy and father, the Lady Gaunt had no children, the 
Lord George Gaunt w'as desired to return from Vienna, where he 
was engaged in waltzing and diplomacy, and to contract a matri- 
monial alliance with the Honourable Joan, only daughter of John 
Johnes, First Baron Helvellyn, and head of the firm of Jones, 
Brown 8l Robinson, of Threadneedle Street, Bankers ; from w’hich 
union sprang several sons and daughters, wdiose doings do not 
appertain to this story. 

The marriage at first was a happy and prosperous one. My 
Lord George Gaunt could not only read, but write pretty correctly. 
He spoke French with considerable fluency ; and was one of 
the finest waltzers in Europe. With these talents, and his interests 
at home, there wasr little doubt that his lordship would rise to 
the highest dignities in his profession. The lady, his wife, felt 
that Courts were her sphere ; and her wealth enabled her to 
receive splendidly in those continental towns whither her husband's 
diplomatic duties led him. There was talk of appointing him 
minister, and bets were laid at the Traveller’s that he would 
be ambassador ere long, when of a sudden, rumours arrived of 


the secretary’s extraordinary behaviour. At a grand diplomatic 
dinner given by his chief, he had started up, and declared that a 
paU de foie gras was poisoned. He went to a ball at the hotel of 
the Bavarian envoy, the Count «de Springbock-Hohenlaufen, with 
his head shaved, and dressed as a Capuchin friar. It was not a 
masked ball, as some folks w^anted to persuade you. It was 
something queer, people whispered. His grandfather was so. It 
was in the family. 

His wife and family returned to this country, and took up their 
abode at Gaunt House. Lord George gave up his post on the 
European continent, and was gazetted to Brazil. But people 
knew better; he never returned from that Brazil expedition— never 
died there — never lived there — never was there at all. He was 
nowhere: he was gone out altogether. “Brazil.” said one gossip 

mm over one another ,in Vanity Fair «P>taplis wlndi 

Twice or thrice in a week in th** 4. 
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of the Congress of Vienna dragging about a child’s toy, or 
nursing the keeper’s baby’s doll. Sometimes he knew her and 
Father Mole, her director «ind companion : oftener he forgot 
her, as he had done wife, children, love, ambition, vanity. But 
he remembered his dinner-hour, and used to cry if his wine^nd- 
water was not strong enough. 

It was the mysterious taint of the blood : the poor mother 
had brought it from her own ancient race. The evil had broken 
out once or twice in the father’s family, long before Lady Steyne’s 
sins had begun, or her fasts and tears and penances had been 
offered in their expiation. The pride of the race was struck down 
as the firstborn of Pharaoh. The dark mark of fate and doom was 
on the threshold — the tall old threshold surmounted by coronets 
and carved heraldry. 

The absent lord’s children meanwhile prattled and grew on quite 
unconscious that the doom was over them too. First they talked 
of their father, and devised plans against his return. Then the 
name of the living dead man was less frequently in their mouths 
— then not mentioned at all. But the stricken old grandmother 
trembled to think that these too were the inheritors of their father’s 
shame as well as of his honours ; and watched sickening for the 
day when the awful ancestral curse should come down on them. 

This dark presentiment also haunted Lord Steync. He tried to 
lay the horrid bedside ghost in Red Seas of wine and jollity, and 
lost sight of it sometimes in the crow'd and /out of his pleasures. 
But it always came back to him when alone, and seemed to grow 
more threatening with years. 1 have taken your son,” it said, 

why not you? 1 may shut you up in a prison some day like 
} our son George. I may tap you on the head to-morrow, and away 
go pleasure and honours, feasts and beauty, friends, flatterers, 
French cooks, fine horses and houses — in exchange for a prison, 
a keeper, and a straw mattress like George Gaunt’s.” And then 
my lord would defy the ghost which threatened him : for he knew 
of a remedy by which he could balk his enemy. 

So there was splendour an^ w^ealth, but no great happi- 
ness perchance behind the tall carved portals of Gaunt House, 
with its smoky coronets and ciphers. The feasts there were of the 
grandest in London, but there was not over-much content therewith, 
except among the guests who sat at my lord’s table. Had he not 
been so great a priqpe very few possibly would have visited him ; 
but in Vanity Fair the sins of very great personages are looked 
at indulgently. ** Nous rigardons a deux fois^' (as the French 
lady said) before we condemn a person of my lord’s undoubted 
quality. Some notorious carpers and squeamish moralists might 
be sulky with Lord Steyne, but they were glad enough to come 
when he asked them. 

“Lord Steyne is really too bad,” Lady Slingstono said, “but 
everybody ^oes, and of course I shall see that my girls come to 
no harm.” ** His lordship is a man to whom I owe much, every 
thing in life,” said the Right Reverend Doctor Trail, thinking 
that the archbishop was rather shakf ; and Mrs. Trail and the 
young ladies *would as soon have missed going to church as to 
one of his lordship’s parties. “His morals are bad,” said little 
Lord Southdown to his sister, who meekly expostulated, having 
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heard terrific legends from her mamma with respect to the doing^s 
at Gaunt House; “but, hang: it, he’s got the best dry sillery 
in Europe!” And as for Sir Pitt Crawly, Bart. —Sir Pitt, that 
pattern of decorum, Sir Pitt, who had led oft at missionary meetings 
— he never for one moment thought of not going too. “Where 
you see such persons as the Bishop of Ealing and the Countess of 
Slingstone, you may be pretty sure, Jane,” the baronet would 
say, “ that we cannot be wrong. The great rank and station of 
Lord Steyne put him in a position to command people in our 
station in life. The lord-lieutenant of a county, my dear, ^s 
a respectable man. Besides, George Gaunt and I were intimate 
in early life : he was my junior when we were attaches at 
Pumpernickel together.” 

In a word, everybody went to wait upon this great man — every- 
body who was asked; as you the reader (do not say nay) or 1 
the writer hereof would go if we had an invitation. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO THE VERY BEST OP 
COMPANY. 

At last Becky’s kindt^ss and attention to the chief of her husband’s 
family were destined to meet with an exceeding great reward ; a 
reward which, though certainly somewhat unsubstantial, the little 
woman coveted with greater eagerness than more positive benefits. 
If she did not wish to lead a virtuous life, at least she desired to 
enjoy a character for virtue, and we know that no lady in the genteel 
world can possess this desidenatum, until she has put on a train 
and feathers, and has been presented to her sovereign at Court. 
From that august interview they come out stamped as honest women. 
The Lord Chamberlain gives them a certificate of virtue. And 
as dubious goods or letters aj^e passed through an oven at 
quarantine, sprinkled with aromatic vinegar, and then pronounced 
clean — many a lady whose reputation would be doubtful otherwise 
and liable to give infection, passes through the wholesome ordeal 
of the royal presence, and issues from it free from all taint. 

It might be very well for my Lady Bareaqres, my Lady Tufto, 
Mrs. Bute Crawley in the country, and otlier ladies who had 
come into contact wdth Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, to cry fie at the 
idea of the odious little adventuress making her curtsev before 
the sovereign, and to declare that if dear good Queen Charlotte 
had been alive, she never would have admitted such an extremely 
ill-regulated personage into her chaste drawing-room. But when 
we consider that it was the First Gentleman in Europe in whose 
high presence Mrs. Rawdon passed her examination, and, as it 
were, took her degree ih reputation, it surely must be flat 
disloyalty to doubt any more about her virtue. I, for my part, 
look back with love and a^e to that great character in history. 
Ah, what a high and noble appreciation of gcntlemanhood there 
must have been in Vanity Fair, when that revered and august 
bci.ig was invested, by the universal acclaim of the refined and 
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educated portion of this empire, with the title of Premier 

Gentilhomme of his kingdom. Do you remember, dear M ^ O 

friend of my youth, how one blissful night five-and-twenty years 
since, '*The Hypocrite ’* being acted, Ellison being manager, Dowton 
and Liston performers, two boys had leave from their loyal 
masters to go out from Slaughter House School where they were 
educated, and to appear on Drury Lane stage, amongst a crowd 
which assembled there to greet the king. THE KING? There 
he was. Beef-eaters were before the august box ; the Marquis 
of Steyne (Lord of the Powder Closet) and other great officers of 
state were behind the chair on which he sat. He sat — florid of 
face, portly of person, covered with orders, and in a rich curling 
head of hair. How we sang God save him ! How the house 
rocked and shouted with that magnificent music. How they 
cheered, and cried, and waved handkerchiefs. Ladies wept : 
mothers clasped their children : some fainted with emotion. People 
were suffocated in the pit, shrieks and groans rising up amidst 
the writhing and shouting mass there of his people who were, 
and indeed showed themselves almost to be, ready to die for 
him. Yes, we saw him. Fate cannot deprive us of that Others 
have seen Napoleon. Some few still exist who have beheld 
Frederick the Great, Doctor Johnson, Marie Antoinette, etc. — be 
it our reasonable boast to our children, that we saw George the 
Good, the Magnificent, the Great. 

Well, there came a happy day in Mrs. Rawdgn Crawley’s existence 
when this angel was admitted into the paradise of a Court which 
she coveted, her sister-in-law acting as her godmother. On the 
appointed day, Sir Pitt and his lady in their great family carriage 
(just newly built, and ready for the baronet's assumption of the 
office of high sheriff of his county) drove up to the little house in 
Curzon Street, to the edification of Raggles who was watching 
from his greengrocer’s shop, and saw fine plumes within, and 
enormous bunches of flowers in the breasts of the new livery-coats 
of the footmen. 

Sir Pitt, in a glittering uniform, descended and went into 
Curzon Street, his sword between his legs. Little Rawdon stood 
with his I'ace against the parlour window panes, smiling and 
nodding with all his might to his aunt in the carriage within ; 
and presently Sir Pitt issued forth from the house again, leading 
forth a lady with ggand feathers, covered in a white shawl, and 
holding up daintily a train of magnificent brocade. She stepped 
into the vehicle as if she were a princess and accustomed all her 
life to go to Court, smiling graciously on the footman at the 
door, and on Sir Pitt, who followed her into the carriage. 

Then Rawdon followed in his old Guards’ uniform, which had 
grown woefully shabby, and was much too tight. He was to have 
followed the procession, and waited upon his sovereign in a cab; 
but that hisf good-natured sister-in-law^ insisted that they should 
be a family party. The coach was large, the ladies not very big, 
they would hold their trains in their laps — finally, the four went 
fraternally together ; and their carriage^ presently joined the line of 
loyal equipages which was making its way down Piccadilly and 
St. James’s Street, towards the old brick palace, where the Star 
of Brunswick was in w'aiting to receive his nobles and gentlefolks. 
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Becky felt as if she could bless the people out of the carriage 
windows, so elated was she in spirit, and so strong a sense had she 
of the dignified position which she* had at last attained in life. 
Even our Becky had her weaknesses, and as one often sees how 
men pride themselves upon excellences which others are slow to 
perceive : how, for instance, Comus firmly believes that he is the 
greatest tragic actor in England ; how Brown, the famous novelist, 
longs to be considered, not a man of genius, but a man of fashion ; 
while Robinson, the great lawyer, does not in the least care about 
his reput^-tion in Westminster Hall, but believes himself incomp^* 
able across country, and at a five-barred gate — so, to be, and to be 
thought, a respectable woman was Becky's aim in life, and she got 
up the genteel with amazing assiduity, readiness, and success. We 
have said there w*ere times when she believed herself to be a fine 
lady, and forgot that there was no money in the chest at home — 
duns round the gate, tradesmen to coax and wheedle — no ground to 
walk upon, in a word. And as she went to Court in the carriage, 
the family carriage, she adopted a demeanour so grand, self-satisfied, 
deliberate, and imposing, that it made even Lady Jane laugh. She 
walked into the royal apartments with a toss of the head which 
would have befitted an empress, and, 1 have no doubt, had she 
been one, she would have become the character perfectly. 

We are authorised to state that Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s costume 
de cour on the occasion of her presentation to the sovereign was of 
the most elegant aqd brilliant description. Some ladies we may 
have seen, we, who wear stars and cordons, and attend the St. 
James's assemblies, or we, who, in muddy boots, dawdle up and 
down Pall Mall, and peep into the coaches as they drive up with 
the great folks in their feathers — some ladies of fashion, I say, we 
may have seen, about two o'clock of the forenoon of a levee day, 
as the laced-jacketed band of the Life Guards are blowing 
triumphal marches seated on those prancing music-stools, their 
cream-coloured chargers — who are by no means lovely and enticing 
objects at that early period of noon. A stout countess of sixty, 
dicolletie^ painted, wrinkled, witlt, roug^ up to her drooping eyelids, 
and diamonds twinkling in her wig, is a wholesome and edifying, 
but not a pleasant, sight. She has the faded look of a St. James's 
, Street illumination, as it may be seen of an early morning, when 
' half the lamps are out, and the others blinking wanly, as if they 
were about to vanish like ghosts before the^dawn. Such charms 
as those of which we catch glimpses while her ladyship’s carriage 
passes, should appear abroad at night alone. If even Cynthia 
looks haggard of an afternoon as w’e may sec her sometimes in 
the present winter season, with Phoebus staring her out of 
countenance from the opposite side of the heavens, how much more 
can old Lady Castlemouldy keep her head up when the sun is 
shining full upon it through the chariot windows, and showing 
all the chinks and crannies with which time has markW her face ? 
No. Drawing-rooms should be announced for November, or the 
first foggy day ; or the elderly sultanas of our Vanity Fair should 
drive up in closed litters, ddbeend in a covered way, and make their 
curtsey to the sovereign under the protection of lamplight. 

beloved Rebecca had no need, however, of any such a 
fiiendly halo to set olf her beamy. Her complexion could bear any 
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sunshine as yet ; and her dress, thouf^h if you were to see it 
now, any present lady of Vanity Fair would pronounce it to be the 
most foolish and preposterous attire ever worn, was as handsome 
in her eyes and those of the public, some five-and-twenty years 
since, as the most brilliant costume of the most famous beauty of 
the present season. A score of years hence that, too, that 
milliner’s wonder, will have passed into the domain of the absurd, 
along^ with all previous vanities. But we are wandering too much. 
Mrs. Rawdon’s dress was pronounced to be charmante on the 
eventful day of her presentation. Even good little Lady Jane was 
forced to acknowledge this effect, as she looked at her kinswoman ; 
and owned sorrowfully to herself that she was quite inferior in taste 
to Mrs. Becky. 

She did not know how much care, thought, and genius Mrs. 
Rawdon had bestowed upon that garment. Rebecca had as good 
taste as any milliner in Europe, and such a clever way of doing 
things as Lady Jane little understood. The latter quickly spied out 
the magnificence of the brocade of Becky’s train, and the splendour 
of the lace on her dress. 

The brocade was an old remnant, Becky said ; and as for the lace, 
it was a great bargain. She had had it these hundred years. 

"My dear Mrs. Crawley, it must have cost a little fortune,” Lady 
Jane said, looking down at her own lace, which was not nearly 
so good ; and then examining the quality of the ancient brocade, 
which formed the material of Mrs. Rawdon\ court-dress, she felt 
inclined to say that she could not afford such fine clothing, but 
checked that speech, with an effort, as one uncharitable to her 
kinswoman. 

And yet if Lady Jane had known all, 1 think even her kindly 
temper would have failed her. The fact is, when she was putting 
Sir Pitt’s house in order, Mrs. Rawdon had found the lace and 
the brocade in old wardrobes, the property of the former ladies of 
the house, and had quietly carried the goods home, and had suited 
them to her own little person. Briggs saw her take them, asked no 
questions, told no stories ; bwt I ^jelieve quite sympathised with her 
on this matter, and so would many another honest woman. 

And the diamonds — " Where the doose did you get the diamonds, 
Becky ? ” said her husband, admiring some jewels which he had 
never seen before, and vdiich sparkled in her ears and on her neck 
with brilliance and profusion. 

Becky blushed a little, and looked at him hard for a moment. 
Pitt Crawley blushed a little too, and looked out of window. The 
fact is, he had given her a ver>' small portion of the brilliants ; 
a pretty diamond clasp, w'hich confined a pearl necklace which 
she wore ; and the baronet had omitted to mention the circumstance 
to his lady. 

Becky looked at her husband, and then at Sir Pitt, with an air 
of saucy triudiph, as much as to say, " Shall I betray you ? ” 

"Guess!” she said to her husband.* "Why, you silly man,” 
she continued, "where do you suppose I got them — all except the 
little clasp, which a dear friend of mine |^ave me long ago. 1 hired 
them, to be sure. I hired them at Mr. Polonius’s, in Coventry Street. 
You don’t suppose that all the diamonds which go to Court belong 
to the owners ; like those beautiful stones which Lady Jane has, 
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and which are much handsomer than any which I have, I am 
certain. *• 

“They are family jewels,” said Sir Pitt, again looking uneasy. 
And in this family conversation the carriage rolled down the street, 
until its cargo was finally discharged at the gates of the palace 
where the sovereign was sitting in state. 

The diamonds, which had created Rawdon’s admiration, never 
went back to Mr. Polonius, of Coventry Street, and that gentleman 
. never applied for their restoration ; but they retired into a little 
private repository, in an old desk, which Amelia Sedley had given 
her years and years ago, and in which Becky kept a number of 
useful and, perhaps, valuable things, about which her husband knew 
nothing. To know nothing, or little, is in the nature of some 
husbands. To hide, in the nature of how many women ? O ladies ! 
how many of you have surreptitious milliners’ bills? How many 
of you have gowns and bracelets, which you daren’t show, or 
which you wear trembling ?— trembling, and coaxing with smiles 
the husband by your side, who does not know the new velvet gown 
from the old one, or the new bracelet from last year’s, or has any 
notion that the ragged - looking yellow lace scarf cost forty 
guineas, and that Madame Bobinot is writing dunning letters 
every week for the money ! 

Thus Rawdon knew nothing about the brilliant diamond ear-rings, 
or the superb brilliant ornament which decorated the fair bosom of 
his lady ; but Lord l^teyne, who was in his place at Court, as Lord 
of the Powder Closet, and one of the great dignitaries and illustrious 
defences of the throne of England, and came up with all his stars, 
garters, collars, and cordons, and paid particular attention to the 
little woman, knew whence the jewels came, and who paid for 
them. 

As he bowed over her he smiled, and quoted the hackneyed and 
beautiful lines, from the “Rape of the Lock,” about Belinda’s 
diamonds, “ which Jews might kiss and infidels adore.” 

“But I hope your lordship is orthodox,” said the little lady, 
with a toss of her head. And n^any ladies round about whispered 
and talked, and many gentlemen nodded and whispered, as they 
saw what marked attention the great nobleman was paying to the 
little adventuress. 

What were the circumstances of the interview between Rebecca 
Crawley, nie Sharp, and her imperial maslejj, it does not become 
such a feeble and inexperienced pen as mine to attempt to relate. 
The dazzled eyes close before that magnificent idea. Loyal respect 
and decency tell even the imagination not to look too keenly and 
audaciously about the sacred audience-chamber, but to back away 
rapidly, silently, and respectfully, making profound bows out of 
the august presence. 

This may be said, that in all London there was no more loyal 
heart than Becky’s after this interview. The name* of her king 
was always on her lips, and he was proclaimed by her to be the 
most charming of men. She went to Colnaghi’s and ordered the 
finest portrait of him thsft art had produced, and credit would 
supply. She chose that famous one in which the best of monarchs 
is represented in a frock-coat with a fur collar, and breeches and 
ci.k stockings, simpering on a sofa from under his curly brown 
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wig. She had him pmnted in a brooch and wore it— indeed she 
amused and somewhat pestered her acquaintance with her perpetual 
talk about his urbanity and beauty. Who knows? Perhaps the 
little woman thought she might play the part of a Maintenon or 
a Pompadour. 

But the finest sport of all after her presentation was to hear her 
talk virtuously. She had a few female acquaintances, not, it must 
be owned, of the very highest reputation in Vanity Fair. But 
being made an honest woman of, so to speak, Becky would not 
consort any longer with these dubious ones, and cqt Lady Cracken- 
bury, when the latter nodded to her from her opera-box ; and gave 
Mrs. Washington White the go-by in the ring. “One must, my 
dear, show one is somebody ; ” she said. “ One mustn’t be seen 
with doubtful people. I pity Lady Crackenbury from my heart ; 
and Mrs. Washington White may be a very good-natured person. 
You may go and dine with them, as you like your rubber. But 
/ mustn’t, and won’t ; and you will have the goodness to tell 
Smith to say I am not at home when either of them calls.” 

The particulars of Becky’s costume were in the newspapers — 
feathers, lappets, superb diamonds, and all the rest. Mrs. Cracken- 
bury read the paragraph in bitterness of spirit, and discoursed to 
her followers about the airs which that woman was giving herself. 
Mrs. Bute Crawley and her young ladies in the country had a 
copy of the Morning Post from town ; and gave a vent to their 
honest indignation. “If you had been sandy-haired, green-eyed, 
and a French rope-dancer’s daughter,” Mrs. Bute said to her eldest 
girl (who, on the contrary, was a very swarthy, short, and snub- 
nosed young lady), “ you might have had superb diamonds forsooth, 
and have been presented at Court, by your cousin, the Lady Jane. 
But you’re only a gentlewoman, my poor dear child. You have 
only some of the best blood in England in your veins, and good 
principles and piety for your portion. I, myself, the wife of a 
baronet’s younger brother, too, never thought of such a thing as 
going to Court — nor would other people, if good Queen Charlotte 
had been alive.” In this way the worthy rectoress consoled herself ; 
and her daughters sighed, and sat bver the “ Peerage” all night. 

A few days after the famous presentation, another great and 
exceeding honour was vouchsafed to the virtuous Becky. Lady 
Steyne’s carriage drove up to Mr. Raw^don Crawley’s door, and the 
footman, instead of driving down the front of the house, as by his 
tremendous knocking he appeared to be inclined to do, relented, 
and only delivered in a couple of cards, on which were engraven the 
names of the Marchioness of Steyne and the Countess of Gaunt. If 
these bits of pasteboard had been beautiful pictures, or had had a 
hundred yards of Malines lace rolled round them, worth twice the 
number of guineas, Becky could not have regarded them with more 
pleasure. Yeu may be sure they occupied a conspicuous place in 
the china bowl on the drawing-room *Lable, where Becky kept 
the cards of her visitors. Lord ! lord ! how poor Mrs. Washington 
White’s card and Lady Crackenbury’s card, which our little friend 
had been glad enough to get a few months back, and of which the 
silly little creature was rather proud once — lord I lord ! 1 say, how 
soon at the appearance of these grand court-cards did those poor 
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little neglected deuces sink down to the bottom of the pack. Steyne ! 
Bareacres I Johnes of Helvcllyn ! and Caerlyon of Camelot ! we may 
be sure that Becky and Briggs looked out those august names in 
the “Peerage,” and followed the noble races up through all the 
ramifications of the family tree. 

My Lord Steyne coming to call a couple of hours afterwards, 
and looking about him, and observing everything as was his wont, 
found his lady’s cards already ranged as the trumps of Becky’s 
hand, and grinned, as this old cynic always did at any display 

of human weaki^ss. Becky came down to him presently ; wherever 
the dear girl expected his lordship, her toilette w'as prepared, her 
hair in perfect order, her mouchoirs, aprons, scarfs, little morocco 
slippers, and other female gimcracks arranged, and she seated in 
some artless and agreeable posture ready to receive him — whenever 
she was surprised, of course, she had to fly to her apartment 
to take a rapid survey of matters in the glass, and to trip down 
again to wait upon the great peer. 

She found him grinning over the bowl. She was discovered, 
and she blushed a little. “Thank you, Monseignciir,” slie 
said. “You see your ladies have been here. How good of 
you ! I couldn’t come before — I was in the kitchen making a 
pudding.” 

“ I know you were. I saw you through the area-railings as 
I drove up,” replied the old gentleman. 

“You see everything,” she replied. 

“A few things, l)ut not that, my pretty lady,” he said good- 
naturedly. **You silly little fibster! I heard you in the room 
over head, where I have no doubt you were putting a little rouge 
on i you must give some of yours to my Lady Gaunt, whose com- 
plexion is quite preposterous ; and I heard the bedroom door open, 
and then you came down stairs.” 

“ Is it a crime to try and look my best when j^ou come here ? ” 
answered Mrs. Ratvdon plaintively, and she rubbed her cheek 
w’ith her handkerchief as if to show there was no rouge at 
all, only genuine blushes and modesty in her case. About this 
who can tell? I know there is*some rouge that won’t come off 
on a pocket-handkerchief; and some so good that even tears will 
not disturb it. 


“Well,” said the old gentleman, twiddling round his wife’s 
card, “you are bent upon becoming a fme lady. You pester 
my poor old life out to get you into the world. You won’t 
be able to hold your owm there, you silly little fool. You’ve got 
no monev.” 


“You will get us a place,” interposed Becky, as quick as possible. 

“You’ve got no money, and you want to compete with those who 
have. You poor little earthenware pipkin, you want to swim 
down the stream along with the great copper kettles. All women 
are ^ alike. Everybody is striving for what is ndt worth the 
having! Gad! 1 dined •with the king yesterday, and we had 
neck of mutton and turnips. A dinner of herbs is better than 
a^ stalled ox very often. •You will go to Gaunt House. You 
give an old fellow no rest until you gel there. U’s not half so 
as Vvere, You’W \>orcd then;. I am. Mv wilV; i« as i*'iv 
as Lady Macbeth, and my daughters as cheerful as Regan and 
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Goneril. I daren't sleep in what they call my bedroom. The 
bed is like the baldaquin of St. Peter's, and the pictures frighten 
me. I have a little brass bed in a dressing-room, and a little 
hair mattress like an anchorite. I am an anchorite. Ho ! ho I 
You’ll be asked to dinner next week. And gare aux femmes^ 
look out and hold your own ! How the women will bully 
you I ” This was a very long speech for a man of few words 
like my Lord Steyne; nor was it the first which he had uttered 
for Becky’s benefit on that day. 

Briggs looked up from the work-table at which she was seated in 
the farther room, and gave a deep sigh as she heard the great 
marquis speak so lightly of her sex. 

“If you don’t turn off that abominable sheep-dog,” said Lord 
Steyne, with a savage look over his shoulder at her, “ I will 
have her poisoned.” 

“I always give my dog dinner from my own plate,” said 
Rebecca, laughing mischievously ; and having enjoyed for some time 
the discomfiture of my lord, who hated poor Briggs for interrupting 
his tite-h-tite with the fair colonel’s wife, Mrs. Rawdon at length 
had pity upon her admirer, and calling to Briggs, praised the 
fineness of the weather to her, and bade her to take out the 
child for a walk. 

“ I can’t send her away,” Becky said presently, after a pause, 
and in a very sad voice. Her eyes filled with tears as she 
spoke, and she turned away her head. « 

“ You owe her her wages, I suppose? ” said the peer. 

“Worse than that*” said Becky, still casting down her eyes, “I 
have ruined her.” 

‘ ‘ Ruined her ? — then why don’t you turn her out ? ” the 
gentleman asked. 

“Men do that,” Becky answered bitterly. “Women are not 
so bad as you. Last year when we were reduced to our last 
guinea, she gave us everything. She shall never leave us, until 
we are ruined utterly ourselves, which does not seem far off, or 
until 1 can pay her the uttermost farthing.” 

“ it, how much is it?” said the peer, with an oath. 

And Becky, reflecting on the largeness of his means, mentioned 
not only the sum which she had borrowed from Miss Briggs, 
but one of nearly double the amount. 

This caused the Lgrd Steyne to break out in another brief and 
energetic expression of anger, at which Rebecca held down her 
head the more, and cried bitterly. “ 1 could not help it. It w'as 
my only chance. I dare not tell my husband. He would kill me 
if I told him what 1 have done. I have kept it a secret from 
everybody but you — and you forced it from me. Ah, what shall I 
do, Lord Steyne ? for I am very, very unhappy ! ” 

Lord Steyne made no reply except by beating the devil’s 
tattoo, and biilng his nails. At last he clapped his hat on his 
head and flung out of the room. Rebecca did not rise from her 
attitude of misery until the door slammed upon him, and his 
carriage whirled away. Then she rbse up with the queerest 
expression of victorious mischief glittering in her green eyes. 
She burst out laughing once or twice to herself, as she sat at 
work ; and sitting down to the piano, she rattled away a triumphant 
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voluntary on the keys, which made the people pause under her 
window to listen to her brilliant music. 

^ That night there came two note$ from Gaunt House for the 
little woman, the one containing a card of invitation from Lord 
and Lady Steyne to a dinner at Gaunt House next Friday ; while 
the other inclosed a slip of gray paper bearing Lord Steyne’s 
signature and the address of Messrs. Jones, Brown, & Robinson, 
Lombard Street. 

Rawdon heard Becky laughing in the night once or twice. 
It was only heix. delight at going to Gaunt House and facing the 
ladies there, she said, which amused lier so. But the truth was, 
that she was occupied with a great number of other thoughts. 
Should she pay off old Briggs and give her her congi? Should 
she astonish Raggles by settling his account? She turned over 
all these thoughts on her pillow, and on the next day, when 
Rawdon went out to pay his morning visit to the club, Mrs. 
Crawley (in a modest dress with a veil on) whipped off in a 
hackney-coach to the city ; and, being landed at Messrs. Jones and 
Robinson’s bank, presented a document there to the authority at 
the desk, who, in reply, asked her “ How she w^ould take it?" 

She gently said “she would take a hundred and fifty pounds 
in small notes and the remainder in one note ; ’’ and passing 
through St. Paul’s Church Yard stopped there and bought the 
handsomest black silk gown for Briggs which money could buy ; 
and which, with a Jciss and the kindest speeches, she presented 
to the simple old spinster. 

Then she walked to Mr. Raggles, inquired about his children 
affectionately, and gave him fifty pounds on account. Then she 
went to the livery-man from whom she jobbed her carriages and 
gratified him with a similar sum. “And I hope this will be a 
lesson to you. Spavin,” she said, “and that on the next Drawing- 
room dav my brother, Sir Pitt, will not be inconvenienced by 
being obliged to take four of us in his carriage to wait upon 
his Majesty, because my (nun carriage is not forthcoming.” 
It appears there had been a diffjprenc^ on the last Drawing-room 
day. Hence the degradation which the colonel had almost suffered, 
of being obliged to enter the presence of his sovereign in a 
hack cab. 

These arrangements concluded, Becky paid a visit up stairs 
to the before-mentioned desk, which Amefia Sedley had given 
her years and years ago, and which contained a number of 
useful and valuable little things : in which private museum she 
placed the one note which Messrs. Jones & Robinson’s cashier had 
given her. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

IK WHICH WE ENJof THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 

When the ladies of Gaunt «ouse were at breakfast that inorninp, 
. K j J*'® chocolate in private, and scldoin 

nlfw’*^**^** **** females of his household, or saw them except upon 
public days, or when they crossed each oUier in their hall, or when 
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from his pit-box at the Opera he surveyed them !n their box on 
the grand tier) — his lordship, we say, appeared among the ladies 
and the children who were assembled over the tea and toast, and 
a battle royal ensued apropos of Rebecca. 

“ My Lady Steyne,” he said, “ I want to see the list for your 
dinner on Friday; and I want you, if you please, to write a card 
for Colonel and Mrs. Crawley.” 

“ Blanche writes them,” Lady Steyne said in a flutter. “ Lady 
Gaunt writes them.” 

1 will not write to that person,” Lady Gaunt said, a tall and 
stately lady, who looked up for an instant and then down again 
after she had spoken. It was not good to meet Lord Steyne’s 
eyes for those who had offended him. 

“Send the children out of the room. Go!” said he, pulling 
at the bell-rope. The urchins, always frightened before him, 
retired; their mother would have followed too. “Not you,” he 
said. “You stop.” 

“My Lady Steyne,” he said, “once more will you have the 
goodness to go to the desk and write that card for your dinner on 
Friday ? ” 

“ Mv lord, I will not be present at it,” Lady Gaunt said ; “ I will 
go home.” 

“ 1 wish you would, and stay there. You will find the bailiffs at 
Barcacres very pleasant company, and I shall be freed from lending 
money to your relations, and from your own damned tragedy airs. 
Who are you to give orders here ? You have no money. YouVe 
got no brains. You were here to have children, and you have not 
had any. Gaunt’s tired of you ; and George’s wife is the only person 
in the family who doesn’t wish you were dead. Gaunt would 
marry again if you were.” 

“ 1 wish 1 were,” her ladyship answered, with tears and rage in 
her eyes. 

“You, forsooth, must give yourself airs of virtue ; while my wife, 
who is an immaculate saint, as everybody knows, and never did 
wrong in her life, has no objection to meet my young friend, Mrs. 
Crawley. My Lady Steyne knows that appearances are sometimes 
against the Lest of women; that lies are often told about the most 
innocent of them. Pray, madam, shall I tell you some little 
anecdotes about my Lady Bareacres, your mamma ? ” 

“You may strike me if you like, sir, or hit any cruel blow,” 
Lady Gaunt said. Td see his wife and daughter suffering always 
put his lordship into a good humour. 

“My sweet Blanche,” he said, “I am a gentleman, and never 
lay my hand upon a woman, save in the way of kindness. 1 only 
wish to correct little faults in your character. You women are 
too proud, and sadly lack humility, as Father Mole, I’m sure, 
would tell my Lady Steyne, if he were here. You mustn’t give 
yourselves aifs ; you must be meek and humble, my blessings. 
For all Lady Steyne knows, this cafumniated, simple, good- 
humoured Mrs. Crawley, is quite innocent — even more innocent 
than herself. Her husband’s character* is not good, but it is as 
good as Bareacrcs’s, who has played a little and not paid a great 
deal, who cheated you out of the only legacy vou ever had, and 
left you a pauper on my hands. And Mrs. Crawley is not very well 
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born ; but she is not worse than Fanny’s illustrious ancestor, the 
first de la Jones.” 

“The money which I brought* into the family, sir,” Lady 
George cried out. 

“You purchased a contingent reversion with it,” the marquis 
said, darkly. “If Gaunt dies, your husband may come to his 
honours ; your little boys may inherit them, and who knows what 
besides? In the meanwhile, ladies, be as proud and virtuous as 
you like abroad, but don’t give me any airs. As for Mrs. 
Crawley’s chasgicter, I shan’t demean myself, or that most 
spotless and perfectly irreproachable lady, by even hinting that it 
requires a defence. You will be pleased to receive her with 
the utmost cordiality, as you will receive all persons whom I 
present in this house. This house?” He broke out with a 
laugh. “Who is the master of it? and what is it? This 
Temple of Virtue belongs to me. And if 1 invite all Newgate 
or all Bedlam here, by they shall be welcome.” 

After this vigorous allocution, to one of which sort Lord Steyne 
treated his “ Hareem,” whenever symptoms of insubordination 
appeared in his household, the crestfallen women had nothing for 
it but to obey. Lady Gaunt w'rote the invitation which his lord- 
ship required, and she and her mother-in-law drove in person, 
and with bitter and humiliated hearts, to leave the cards on Mrs. 
Rawdon, the reception of which caused that innocent woman so 
much pleasure. • 

There were families in London who would have sacrificed a year’s 
income to receive such an honour at the hands of those grcal 
ladies. Mrs. Frederic Bullock, for instance, would have gone on 
her knees from May Fair to Lombard Street, if Lady Steyne and 
Lady Gaunt had been waiting in the city to raise her up, and 
say, “ Come to us next Friday ” — not to one of the great crushes, 
and grand balls of Gaunt House, whither everybody went, but 
to the sacred, unapproachable, mysterious, delicious entertain- 
ments, to be admitted to one of which was a privilege, and an 
honour, and a blessing indeed. ^ « 

Severe, spotless, and beautiful, Lady Gaunt held the v(‘ry 
highest rank in Vanity Fair, The distinguished courtesy with 
which Lord Steyne treated her, charmed everybody who witnessed 
his behaviour, caused the severest critics to admit how perfect 
a gentleman he was, and to own that his l^dship’s heart at least 
was in the right place. 

The ladies of Gaunt House called Lady Bareacres into their 
aid, in order to repulse the common enemy. One of Lady 
Gaunt’s carriages went to Hill Street for her ladyship’s mother, 
all whose equipages were in the hands of the bailiffs, whose very 
jewels and wardrobe, it was said had been seized by those 
inexorable Israelites. Bareacres Castle was theirs, too, with 
all its costly pictures,^ furniture, and articles of vertu — the 
magnificent Vandykes ; the noble Reynolds’s pictures ; the 
Lawrence portraits, tawdry and beautiful, and, thirty years 
ago, deemed as precious *as works of real genius; the matchless 
Dancing Nymph of Canova, for which Lady Bareacres had sat in 
her youth— -Lady Bareacres splendid then, and radiant in wealth, 
rarli, and beauty — a toothless, bald old woman now — a mere rag 
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of a former robe of state. Her painted at the same time 
by Lawrence, as waving* his sabre in front of Bareacres Castle, 
and clothed in his uniforni of colonel of the Thistlewood 
Yeomanry, was a withered, old, lean man in a greatcoat and a 
Brutus wig, slinking about Gray’s Inn of mornings chiefly, and 
dining alone at clubs. He did not like to dine with Steyne now. 
They had run races of pleasure together in youth when Bare- 
acres was the winner. But Steyne had more bottom than he, and 
had lasted him out. The marquis was ten times a greater man 
now than the young Lord Gaunt of ’85; and Bareacres nowhere 
in the race — old, beaten, bankrupt, and broken clowm. He had 
borrowed too much money of Steyne to find it pleasant to meet 
his old comrade often. The latter, whenever he wished to be 
merry, used jeeringly to ask Lady Gaunt, why her father had not 
come to see her? “He has not been here for four months,” 
Lord Steyne would say. “I can always tell by my cheque-book 
afterwards, when I get a visit from Bareacres. What a 
comfort it is, my Indies ; I bank with one of my sons’ fathers-in- 
law, and the other banks with me ! ” 

Of tlie other illustrious persons whom Becky had the honour to 
encounter on this her first presentation to the grand world, it 
does not become the present historian to say much. There was 
his Excellency the Prince of Peterwaradin, with his princess ; 
a nobleman tightly girthed, with a large military chest, on which 
the plaque of his order shone magnllicently, and wearing the red 
collar of the Golden Fleece round his neck. *He was the owner 
of countless flocks. “ Look at his face. I think he must be 
descended from a sheep,” Becky whispered to Lord Steyne. Indeed, 
his Excellency’s countenance, long, solemn, and white, wdth the 
ornament round his neck, bore some resemblance to that of a 
venerable bell-wether. 

There w'as Mr. John Paul Jefferson Jones, titularly attached to 
the American embassy, and correspondent of the New York 
Demagogue; who, by way of making himself agreeable to the 
company, asked Lady Steyne^, during a pause in the conversation 
at dinner, how his dear friend, G%orge Gaunt, liked the Brazils? 
— He and George had been most intimate at Naples, and had 
gone up Vesuvius together. Mr. Jones wrote a full and particular 
account of the dinner, which appeared duly in the Demagogue, 
He mentioned the names and titles of all the guests, giving bio- 
graphical sketches of the principal ptople. He described the 
persons of the ladies with great eloquence ; the service of the 
table; the size and costume of the servants; enumerated the 
dishes and wines served ; the ornaments of the sideboard, and the 
probable value of the plate. Such a dinner he calculated could not 
be dished up under fifteen or eighteen dollars per head. And he 
was in the habit, until very lately, of sending over protigis^ with 
letters of recommendation to the present Marquis of Steyne, 
encouraged to do so by the intimate terihs on wdiich he had lived 
with his dear friend, the late lord. He was most indignant that 
a young and insigniticant aristocrat, ^the Earl of Southdown, 
should have taken the pas of him in their procession to the dining- 
room. “Just as 1 was stepping up to offer my hand to a 
very pleasing and witty fashionable, the brilliant and exclusive 

ftV, t ■ 
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Mrs. Rawdon Cniwley ” — he wrote — “ the young paLrician interposed 
between me and the lady, and whisked my Helen off without 
a word of apology. 1 was fain t« bring up the rear wiili the 
colonel, the lady's husband, a stout, red-faced warrior who dis- 
tinguished himself at Waterloo, where he had better luck than 
befell some of his brother redcoats at New Orleans.” 

The coloners countenance on coming into this polite society wore 
as many blushes as the face of a boy of sixteen assumes when 
he is confronted with his sister’s schoolfellows. It has been told 
before that honysl Rawdon had not been much used at any period 
of his life to ladies’ company. With the men at the club or the 
mess-room, he was well enough ; and could ride, bet, smoke, or 
play at billiards with the boldest of them. He had had his time 
for female friendshi;js too : but that was twenty years ago, and 
the ladies were of the rank of those with whom Young Marlow 
in the comedy is represented as having been familiar belore he 
became abashed in the presence of Miss Hardcastle. The limes 
are such that one scarcely dares to alludt^ to that kind of com- 
pany which tliOiis.'inds of our your.g men in Vanity Fair are 
frequenting eveiy day, which niglitly fills casinos and d.mcing- 
rooms, wlncli is known to exist as well as the ring in HyiK* Park 
or the congregation at St. James’s — but which the most squi'amish 
if not the inost moral of societies is determined to ignore. In a 
word, although Colonel Crawley was now five-and-forty years of 
age, it had not beep his lot in life to meet with a half-dozen good 
women, besides his paragon oi a wife. All except her anci his 
kind sister Lady J: ne, whose gentle naliire had lamed and won 
him, scared the wonhy colonel : and on occasion of his first dinner 
at (jaunt House he was not heard to make a single remark except 
to stale that the weather was very hot. Indeed l>ecky would have 
left him at home, Out that virtue ordained that her husband should 
be by her side to protect the timid and fluttering little creature on 
her first ajjpearance in polite so'deiy. 

On her first appearance Lord Sieyne stepped forward, taking 
her hand, and greeting her wjlh g?(;at courtesy, and presenting 
her to Lady Sieyne and their ladyships, her daughters. I'heir 
ladyships made three stately curtsies, and the elder lady, to be 
sure, gave her hand to the new'-coiiier, but it was as cold and 
lifeless as marble. 

liecky took it, however, with grateful humjlity ; and perfiirmiiig a 
reverence which would havi- done credit to the best dancing muster, 
put herself at I-ady .Stevne’s feet, as it were, by saying that his 
lordship had been her father’s earliest friend and patron, and that 
she, Becky, had learned to honour and respect the Steyne f.imily 
from the days of her childhood. The fact is, that Lord Sl(*yne 
had once purchased a cuujde of pictures of the late Sharp, and 
the affeciionaie orphan could never forget her gratitude for that 
favour. 

The Lady Barcacres then came under Becky’s cognisance— to 
whom the colonel’s lady made also a most respectable obeisance : 
it w'as returned wdih sevoilt dignity by the e.x.'ilted person in question. 

“I had iJie pleasure of making your ladyship’s acquaintance at 
Brussels, ten years ago,” Becky said, in the most winning manner. 
'• 1 had the good fortune to meet Lady Bareacres, at the Duchess 
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of Richmond’s ball, the night before the battle of Waterloo. And 
1 recollect your ladyship, and my Lady BliJnchc, your daughter, 
sitting in the porte-cochhre at ^he inn, waiting for horses. 1 hope 
your ladyship’s diamonds are safe.” 

Everybody’s eyes looked into their neighbour’s. The famous 
diamonds had undergone a famous seizure, it appears, about 
which Becky, of course, knew nothing. Rawdon Crawley retreated 
with Lord Southdown into a window, where the latter w'as heard 
to laugh immoderately, as Rawdon told him the story of Lady 
BarOiacres wanting horses, and “knuckling down^y Jove,” to Mrs. 
Crawley. “ I think I needn’t be afraid of that w^onian,” Be*cky 
thought. Indeed, Lady Bareacrcs exchanged terrified and angry 
looks with her daughter; and retreated to a table, where she began 
to look at pictures with great energy. 

Wheii the. potentate Irom the Danube made his appearance, the 
conversation was carried on in the French language, and the 
Lady Bareacres and the younger ladies found, to their further 
mortification, that Mrs. Crawley was much better acquainted with 
that tongue, and spoke it with a much better accent, than they. 
Becky had met other Hungarian magnates with th(* armt' in France, 
in 1816-17. She ask(‘d after her friends with great interest. The 
foreign personages thought that she was a lady of great distinc- 
tion ; and the prince and the princess asked severally of Lord 
Steyne and the marchioness, wdiom they conducted to dinner, who 
was that petite dame who S[»oke so well ? • 

Finally, the proce.ssion being formed in the order described by the 
American diplomatist, they m.trched into an apartment where the 
banquet \vas served, and whicii, as 1 have promised the reader he 
shall enjoy it, he shall have the liberty of ordering himself so as 
to suit his fancy. 

But it W'as when th(‘ ladies were alone that Becky knew the tug 
of war would come. And then indeed the iittk; W’oman found 
iierself in such a .situ.atioii, as made her acknowledge the correctness 
of Lord Sleyne’s caution to her to beware of the society of ladies ; 
above her own sphere. As lluw siiy the persoits who hate Irishmen - 
most are Irishmen; so, assuiedly, the greatest tyrants overw’omeii- 
are women. When poor little Becky, alone with the ladies, went 
,up to the fireplace whither the great ladies had repaired, the 
great ladies marched away and took possession of a table of 
drawings. When B»cky followed them to the table of drawings, 
they dropped ofl’ one by one to the fire again. She tried to speak 
to one of the children (of wdiom she was commonly fond in public 
places), but Master George Gaunt was called away by his mamma; 
and the stranger was treated with such cruelly finally, that even 
Lady Steyne herself pitied her, and went up to speak to the 
frienclle.ss little W'oman. 

“Lord Skyne,” said her ladyship, as iier wan cheeks glowed 
with a blush, “says you sing and play very beautifutly, Mrs. 
Crawley — I wish you would do me the kindness to sing to me.” 

“1 w'ill do anything that may give pleasure to my Lord Steyne 
or to you,” said Rebecca, sincerely grateful ; and sealing her.solf 
at the piano began to sing. 

She sang religious songs of Mozart, which had been early 
iavourites of I^idy Steyne, and with such sweetness and tenderness 
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that the lady lingering round the piano, sat down by its side, 
and listened until the tears rolled down her eyes. It is true 
that the opposition ladies at the* other end of the room kept 
up a loud and ceaseless buzzing and talking; but the Lady 
Steyne did not hear those rumours. She was a child again — 
and had wandered back through a forty years’ wilderness to her 
convent garden. The chapel organ had pealed the same tones, 
the organist, the sister whom she loved best of the community, 
had taught them to her in those early happy days. She was a 
girl once more,^and the brief period of her happiness bloomecjf out 
again for an hour — she started when the jarring doors were flung 
open, and with a loud laugh from Lord Steyne, the men of the 
party entered full of gaiety. 

He saw at a glance what had happened in his absence, and w'as 
grateful to his wife for once. He went and spoke to her, and 
called her by her Christian name, so as again to bring blushes 
to her pale face — “ My wife says you have been singing like an 
angel,” he said to Becky. Now there are angels of two kinds, 
and both sorts, it is said, are charming in their way. 

Whatever the previous portion of the evening had been, the 
rest of that night was a great triumph for Becky. She sang 
her very best, and it was so good that every one of the men 
came and crowded round the piano. The w’omen, her enemies, 
were left quite alone. And Mr. Paul Jefferson Jones thought he 
had made a conquc!f;t of Lady Gjiunl by going up to her ladyship, 
and praising her delightful friend’s first-rate singing. 


CHAPTER L. 

CONTAI.NS A VULGAR IN’CIDENT. 

The Muse, wiioevcr she be, who presides over this Comic History 
must now descend from the genteel heights in which she has 
been soaring, and have the goodness to drop down upon the 
lowly roof of John Sedley at Brompton, and describe what events 
are taking place there. Here too, in this humble tenement, live 
care, and distrust, and dismay. Mrs. Clapp, in the kitchen, is 
grumbling in secret to her husband about •the rent, and urging 
the good fellow to rebel against his old friend and patron and 
his present lodger. Mrs. Sedley has ceased to visit her landlady 
in the lower regions now, and indeed is in a position to patronise 
Mrs. Clapp no longer. How can one be condescending to a 
lady to whom one owes a matter of forty pound, and who is 
perpetually throwing out hints for the money? The Irish maid- 
servant has not altered in the least in her kind and respectful 
behaviour; but Mrs. SecKey fancies that she is growing insolent 
and ungrateful, and, as the guilty thief who fears each bush an 
officer, sees threatening iimuendoes and hints of capture in all the 
girl’s speeches and answers. Miss Clapfj, grown .quite a young 
woman now, is declared by the soured old lady to be an un- 
bearable and impudent little minx. Why Amelia can be so fond 
of her, or have her in her room so mut:h, or walk out with her 
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SO constantly, Mrs. Sedley cannot conceive. The bitterness of 
poverty has poisoned the life of the once cheerful and kindly 
woman. She is thankless for constant and gentle bearing 

towards her; carps at her for her efforts at kindness or service; 
rails at her for her silly pride in her child, and her neglect of 
her parents. Georgy’s house is not a very lively one since uncle 
Jos’s annuity has been withdrawn, and the little family are almost 
upon famine diet. 

Amelia thinks, and thinks, and racks her brain, to find some 
means of increasing the small pittance upon which the household 
is starving. Can she give lessons in anything ? pl^iint card-racks ? 
do fine w'ork? She finds that women are working hard, and 
better than she can, for twopence a day. She buys a couple 
of begilt Bristol boards at the fancy stationer’s, and paints 

her very best upon them — a shepherd with a red waistcoat on 
one, and a pink face smiling in the midst of a pencil landscape — a 
shepherdess on the other, crossing a little bridge, with a little 
d*>g, nicely shaded. The man of the Fancy Repository and 
Brumpton Emporium of Fine Arts (of whom she bought the 
screens, vainly hoping that he would repurchase them when 

ornamented b}' her hand), can hardly hide the sneer with which 
he examines these feeble works of art ! He looks askance at the 
lady who waits in the shop, and ties up the cards again in their 
envelope of whity-brown paper, and hands them to the poor 
widow and Miss Clapp, who had never seen such beautiful things 
ill her life, and had been quite confident that *the man must give 
at least two guineas for the sert'ens. They try at other shops 
in the interior of London, with faint sickening hopes. “Don’t 
want ’em,” says one. “ Be off,” says another fiercely. Three 

and sixpence has been spent in vain — the screens retire to Miss 

Claj)p’» bedroom. She persists in thinking them lovely. ' 

She writes out a little card in her neatest hand, and after 
long thought and labour of composition, in which the public is 
informed that *‘A Lady who has some time at her disposal, 
wishes to undertake the education of some little girls, whom 
she would instruct in English, ^in French, in Geography, in 
History, and in Music— address A. O., at Mr. Brown’s;” and 
she confides the card to the gentleman of the Fine Art Repository, 
who consents to allow it to lie upon the counter, where it 
grows dingy and flyblown. Amelia passes the door wistfully many 
a time, in hopes thalT Mr. Brown will have some news to give 
her ; but he never beckons her in. When she goes to make little 
purchases, there is no new's for her. Poor simple lady, tender and 
weak — how are you to battle with the struggling, violent world ? 

She grows daily more care-worn and sad ; fixing upon her child 
alarmed eyes, whereof the little boy cannot interpret the expression. 
She starts up of a night and peeps into his room stealthily, to 
see that he isT sleeping and not stolen away. She sleeps but little 
now. A constant thought and terror is* haunting her. Hour she 
weeps and prays in the long, silent nights — how she tries to hide 
. from herself the thought which will retarn to her, that she ought 
to part with the boy — that she is the only barrier between him 
and prosperity. She can’t, she can’t! Not now, at least. Some 
other day. Oh 1 it is too hard to think of and to bear. 
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A thought comes over her which makes her blush and turn from 
herself — her parents might keep the annuity — I lie curate would 
marry her and give a home to li^r and tht; hoy. llul George’s 
picture and dearest memory are there to rebuke her. Shame and 
love say no to the sacrifice. She shrinks from it as from some- 
thing unholy ; and such thoughts never found a resting-place in 
that pure and geiillc^ bosom. 

The combat, which wc describe in a sentence or two, lasted 
for many weeks in poor Am»'lia’s heart ; during which, she had 
no confidante ; indeed, she could have none ; a» slie would not al(ow 
to herself the possibility of yielding; though sIk; was giving way 
daily before the enemy with whom she had to battle. One truth 
after another w’as marshalling itself silently against her, and 
keeping its ground. Poverty and misery for all, want and 
degradation for her parents, injustice to the boy — one by one the 
outworks of the little citadel w^ere taken, in which the poor soul 
passionately guarded her only love and treasure. 

At the b'^ginning of the siiugglc, she had written off a letter of 
tender supplication to her brother at Calcutta, imploring him 
not to withdraw the support which he had grained to their 
parents, and painting in terms of .artless pathos their lonely and 
hapless condition. She did not know the Irulh of tlie mailer. 
The payment of Jos’s annuity was still n gular ; but it was a 
money-lender in the city W'ho was receiving it. Old Sedh-y had 
sold it fur a sum qf money wherewith to prosecute his bootless 
schenicb. Emni}^ was calculating eagerly tlie lime that would 
elaf^sc be-rore the letter would arrive and be answered. She had 
wiitten down the date in her pocket-book of the day when slie 
despatched it. To her son’s guardian, the good major at Madras, 
she had not coniuuinicaled any of her griefs and perplexities. .She 
had not W'ritten to him since she wrote to congratulate him on 
his approaching marriage. She thought with sickening de- 
spondency, that that friend— tlje only one, the one who had felt 
such a regard for her — was fallen away. 

One day, when things b.ad come tQ a very bad pass— when the 
creditors were pressing, the nioUier in hysteric giief, the father in 
more than usual gloom, the inmates ot the family avoiding each 
other, each secretly oppiesscd with his private unhappiness and 
notion of wrong — the father and daughter happened to be left 
alone together; and Amelia thought to cc^infort hvr father, by 
telling him what she had done. She had written to Joseph — an 


answer must come in three or four moiuiis. He was always 
generous, though cundess. He could not refuse, when he knew 
how straitened the circumstances ol liis parents. 

Tlien the poor old gentleman reveah d the whole truth to her — 
that his son was still paying the annuity, which his own imprudence 
had flung away. He had md daied to toil it sooner, lie thought 
Amelia’s gliaslly and terrified look, w'hen, with *a iremhling, 
mis€:rable voice? he made tne confi-ssion, conveved reproaches to him 
for his concealment. “Ah!” said he, wi;h uuivering lips, and 
Xmyuw v; awAv,. “ you (lespiA- yemr old lather now.’* 

and /af/iiig on his nf*ck, 

You did it for Uie best U is' not fL «fwa>s and kind, 
II IS not for the money— u j^-o my God I 
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my God ! have mercy upon me, and f^ive me strength to bear this 
trial ; and she kissed him again wildly, and went away. 

Still the father did not knpw what that explanation meant, 
and the burst of anguish with which the poor girl left him. It 
was that she was conquered. The sentence was passed. The 
child must go from her — to others — to forget her. Her heart and 
her treasure — her joy, hope, love, worship — her God, almost ! She 
must give him up ; and then she would go to George ; and they 
would watch over the child, and wait for him until he came to 
them in heaven. 

She put on her bonnet, scarcely knowing what sdie did, and went 
out to walk in the lanes by which George used to come back from 
school, and where she was in the habit of going on his return to 
meet the boy. It was May, a half-holiday. The leaves were all 
coming out, the weather was brilliant. the boy came running 
to her, flushed with health, singing, his bundle of school-books 
hanging by a thong. There he was. Both her arms were round 
him. No, it was impossible. They could not be going to part. 

“ What is the matter, mother?” said he ; “you look very pale.” 

“ Nothing, my child,” she said, and stooped down and kissed him. 

That night Amelia made the boy read the story of Samuel 
to her, and how Hannah, his mother, having weaned him, 
broughi him to Eli the High Priest to minister before the Lord. 
And he read the song of gratitude which Hanmih sang : and 
which says. Who it is who niaketh poor and maketh rich, and 
bringeih low and exalteth — how the poor shalf he raised up out of 
the dust, and how, in his own might, no man shall be strong. 
Then he read how Samuel’s mother made him a little coat, and 
brought it to him from year to year when she came up to offer the 
yearly sacrifice. And then, in her sweet, simple w’ay, George’s 
mother made commentaries to the boy upon this affecting story. 
How Hannah, though she loved her son so much, yet gave him 
up because gf her vow. And how she must always have thought 
of him as she sat at home, far away, making the little coat : and 
Samuel, she was sure, never forgot his mother: and how happy 
she must have been as the time ^:ame (and the years pass away 
very quick) wdien she sliould see her boy, and how good and wise 
he had grown. This little sermon she spoke with a gentle, solemn 
voice, and dry eyes, until she came to the account of their meeting 
— then the discourse broke off suddenly, the tender heart overflowed, 
and taking the boy to her breast, she rocked him in her arms, 
and wept silently over him in a sainted agony of tears. 

Her mind being made up, the widow began to take sucli measures 
as s«*eined right to her for advancing the end which sMe proposed. 
One. day, Miss Osborne, in Russell Square (Amelia had not written 
the name or number of the house for ten years— her youth, her 
early story Anno back to her as she wrote the superscription) — 
one day Miss Osborne got a letter fronf Amelia, which ina.ie her 
blush very much and look towards her father, sitting glooming 
in his place at the olhbr end of the table.* 

In simple terms, Amelia told her the reasons which had induced 
her to change her mind respecting her boy. Her father had met 
with fresh misfortunes, which had entirely ruined him. Her own 
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pittance was so small that it would barely enable her to support her 
parents, and would not suffice to give George the advantages which 
were his due. Great as her sufTeriligs would be at parting with 
him, she would, by God’s help, endure them for the boy’s sake. She 
knew that those to whom he was going, would do all in their power 
to make him happy. She described his disposition, such as she 
fancied it; quick and impatient of control or harshness; easily to 
be moved by love and kindness. In a postscript, she stipulated that 
she should have a written agreement, that she should see the child 
as often as she ^wished — she could not part with him under ^ny 
other terms. 

“What? Mrs. Pride has come down, has she?” old Osborne 
said, when with a tremulous, eager voice Miss Osborne read him 
the letter — “Reg’lar starved out, hey? ha, ha! I knew she 
would.” He tried to keep his dignity and to rend his paper as 
usual — but he could not follow it. He chuckled and swore to 
himself behind the sheet. 

At last he flung it down ; and, scowling at his daughter, as hi^ 
wont was, went out of the room into his study adjoining, from 
whence he presently returned with a key. He flung it to 
Miss Osborne. 

“Get the room over mine — his room that was — ready,” he said. 
“Yes, sir,” his daughter replied in a tremble. It was George’s 
room. It had not been opened for more than ten years. Some of 
his clothes, papers, handkerchiefs, whips and caps, fishing-rods and 
sporting gear, were still there. An army-list of 1814, with his 
name written on the cover; a little dictionary he was wont to use 
in w’riting ; and the Bible his mother had given him, were on the 
mantel-piece; with a pair of spurs, and a dried inkstand covered 
with the dust of ten years. Ah ! since that ink was wet, what days 
and people had passed away ! The writing-book still on the table, 
was blotted with his hand. 


Miss Osborne was much affected when she first -^entered this 
room with the servants under her. She sank quite pale on the little 
bed. “This is blessed news, nia^ — indeed, mam,” the housekeeper 
said; “and the good old times is returning, mam. The dear liitle 
feller, to be sure, mam ; how happy he will be ! But some folks in 
May Fair, mam, will owe him a grudge, mam ; ” and she clicked 
back the bolt which held the window-sash, and let the air into the 
chamber. 


“You had better send that woman some money,” Mr. Osborne 
said, before he went out. “She shan’t want for nothing. Send 
her a hundred pound.” 

“And I’ll go and see her to-morrow ?” Miss Osborne asked. 

“ That’s your look-out. She don’t come in here, mind. No, by 

, not for all the money in London. But she mustn’t want now. 

So look out, and get things right,” With which brief speeches 
Mr. Osborne took leave of jiis daughter, and went on his accustomed 
way into the city. 

“Here, papa, is some money,” Amelia said that night, kissing 
the old man, her father, rfnd putting a bill for a hundred pounds 
into his hands. “ And — and, mamma, don’t be harsh with Georgy. 
He— he is not going to stop with us long.” She could .say nothing 
^ more, end walked away silently to her room. Let us close it upon 
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her prayers and her sorrow. I think we had best speak little about 
so much love and grief. 

Miss Osborne came the npxt day, according to the promise 
contained in her note, and saw Amelia. The meeting between them 
was friendly. A look and a few words from Miss Osborne showed 
the poor widow, that, with regard to this woman at least, there need 
be no fear lest she should take the first place in her son’s affection. 
She was cold, sensible, not unkind. The mother had not been so 
well pleased, perhaps, had the rival been better looking, younger, 
more affectionate, warmer-hearted. Miss Osborne, on the other 
liand, thought of old times and memories, and ^ould not but be 
touched with the poor mother’s pitiful situation. She was conquered, 
and, laying down her arms as it were, she humbly submitted. That 
day they arranged together the preliminaries of the treaty of 
capitulation. 

George was kept from school the next day, and saw his aunt. 
Amelia left them alone together, and went to her room. She was 
'trying the separation — as that poor gentle Lady Jane Grey felt the 
edge of the axe that was to come down and sever her slender life. 
Days were passed in parleys, visits, preparations. The widow broke 
the matter to Georgy with great caution ; she looked to see him very 
much affected by the intelligence. He was rather elated than other- 
wise, and the poor woman turned sadly away. He bragged about 
the news that day to the boys at school ; told them how he was 
going to live with his grandpapa, his father’s father, not the one 
who comes here sometimes; and that he would be very rich, and 
have a carriage, and a pony, and go to a much finer school, and 
when he was rich he would buy Leader’s pencil-case, and pay the 
tart woman. The boy was the image of his father, as his fond 
rnotiier thought. 

Indeed I have no heart, on account of our dear AmeKa’s sake, to 
go through the story of George’s last days at home. At last the 
day came, the carriage drove up, the little humble packets containing 
tokens of love and remembrance were ready and disposed in the hall 
long since; George was in^his new suit, for which the tailor had 
come previously to measure him. * He had sprung up with the sun 
and put on the new clothes ; his mother hearing him from the room 
close by, in which she had been lying, in speechless grief and watch- 
ing. Days before she had been making preparations for the end ; 
purchasing little stores for the boy’s use ; marking his books and 
linen ; talking with Itim and preparing him for the change — fondly 
fancying that he needed preparation. 

So that he had change, what cared he ? He was longing for it. 
By a thousand eager declarations as to what he would do, when he 
went to live with his grandfather, he had shown the poor widow how 
little the idea of parting had cast him down. " He would come and 
see his mamma often on the pony,” he said ; "he would come and 
fetch her In* the carriage ; they would drive in the Park, and she 
should have everything she wanted.” The poor mother was fain 
to content herself with these selfish demonstrations of attachment, 
and tried to convince herself how sincerely her son loved her. He 
must love her. All children were so ; a little anxious for novelty, 
and — no, not selfish, but self-willed. Her child must have his 
enjoyments and ambition in the world. She herself, by her own 
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selfishness and imprudent love for him, had denied him his just 
rights and pleasures hitherto. 

I know few things more afFecting lhan that timorous debasement 
and self-humiliation of a woman. Hrow she owns that it is slie and 
not the man who is guilty ; how she takes all the faults on her side ; 
how she courts in a manner punishment for the wrongs which she 
has not committed, and persists in shielding the real culprit ! It is 
those who injure women who get the most kindness from them — 
they are born timid and tyrants, and maltreat those who are 
humblest before them. ^ 

So poor AmclilV had been getting ready in silent misery for her 
son’s departure, and had passed many and many a long solitary 
hour in making preparations for the end. George stood by his 
mother, w^atching her arrangements tvithout the least concern. 
Tears had falK^n into his boxes ; passages had been scored in 
his lavourile books ; old toys, relics, treasures had been hoarded 
away for him, and packed with strange neatness and care — and 
of ail these things the boy took no note. The child goes away 
smiling as the mother breaks her heart. Hy heavens I it is 
pitiful, the bootless love of women for children in Vanity Fair. 

A few days are past : and a great event of Amelia’s life is 
consummated. No angel has intervened. The child is sactificed 
and offered up to fate ; and the widow is quite alone. 

The boy comes to see her often, to be sure. He rides on a 
pony wdth the coachman behind him, to the delight of his old 
grandfather, Sedley,*who walks proudly down ihe lane by his 
side. She sees him, but he is i^ot her boy any more. Why, h«* 
rides to seo the boys at (he little school, too, and to show off 
before them his new wealth and splendour. In two days he 
has adopted a slight imiierious air and patronising manner. He 
was born k> command, his mother thinks, as his father was 
before him. 

It is fine weather now-. Of evenings on the days w;hen he does 
not come, she takes a walk into London — yes, as far as Russell 
Square, and rests on the stone by the railing of the garden 
opposite Mr. Osborne’s house. •It is*so pleasant and cool. She 
can look up and see the drawing-room windows illuminated, 
and at about nine o’clock, the chamber in tlic upper stop-y 
where Georgy sleeps. She knows — he has told her. She prays 
there as the light goes out, prays with a humble, humble heart, and 
walks home shrinking and silent. Slie is %ery tired when she 
comes home. Perhaps she will sleep the better for that long, weary 
walk ; and she may dream about Georgy. 

One Sunday she happened to be walking in Russell Square, 
at some distance from Mr. Osborne’s house (she could see it from 
a distance though) when all the bells of Sabbath were ringing, 
and George and his aunt came out to go to church ; a little 
sweep asked for charity, and the footman, who carried the books, 
tried to drive him away^ but Georgy stopped and gave him 
money. May God’s blessing be on llie boy ! Emmy ran round 
the Square, and coming up to the .sweep, gave him her mite too. 
All the bells of Sabbath were ringing, and she followed lliem 
until she came to the Foundling Church, into which she went. 
Then* she sat in a place whence she could .see the head of the boy 
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under his father’s tombstone. Many hundred fresh children’s voices 
rose* up there and san^ hymns to the Father Beneficent ; and little 
Georo-e’s soul thrilled with deli Jht at the burst of glorious psalmody. 
His mother could not see him for a while, through the mist that 
di mined her eyes. 


CHAPTER LI. 

IN WHICH A CHARADE IS ACTED WHICH MAY OK MAY NOT PUZZLE 
THE READER. ^ 

After Becky’s appearance at my Lord Steyne’s private and 
select parties, the claims of that estimable woman as regards 
fashion, were settled ; and some of the very greatest and tallest 
doors in the metropolis were speedily opened to her — doors so 
great and tall that the beloved reader and writer hereof may 
hope in vain to enter at them. Dear brethren, let us tremble 
before those august portals. I fancy them guarded by grooms of 
the chamber with flaming silver forks with which they prong all 
those who have not the right of the entree. They say the honest 
newspaper-fellow who sits in the hall and takes down the names 
of the great ones who are admitted to the feasts, dies after a little 
time. He can’t survive the glare of fashion long. It scorches 
him up, as the presence of Jupiter in full dijess wasted that poor 
imprudent Semele— a giddy moth of a creature who ruined herself by 
venturing out of her natural .atmosphere. Her myth ought to be 
taken to lie.'irt amongst the Tyburnians, the Belgravians — her story, 
and perhaps Becky’s too. Ah, ladies ! — ask the Reverend Mr. 
Thurifer if Belgravia is not a sounding brass, and Tyburnia a 
tinkling cymbal. These are vanities. Even these will pass away. 
And some day or other (but it will be after our time, thank 
goodness), Hyde Park Gardens will be no better known than 
the celebrated horticultural outskirts of Babylon ; and Belgrave 
Square will be a< desolate as ^aker Street, or Tadmor in the 
wilderness. 

Ladies, are you aware that the great Pitt lived in Baker Street ? 
What would not your grandmothers have given to be asked to 
Lady Hester’s parties in that now" decayed mansion ? I have 
(lined in it — moi yi/j vans parle, I peopled the chamber with 
ghosts of the mighty dead. As we sat soberly drinking claret 
there with men of to-day, the spirits of the departed came in 
and look their places round the darksome board. The pilot w"ho 
we.'ithered the storm tossed off great bumpers of spiritual port : 
the shade of Dundas did not leave the ghost of a heel-tap. 
Addington sat bowing and smirking in a ghastly manner, and 
would not be behindhand when the noiseless bottle went round ; 
Scott, from under bushy e)’ebrows w"*yiked at the apparition of 
a be(^’s-wing ; Wilberforce’s eyes went up to the ceiling, so that 
he did not seem to know" how his glass went up full to his 
mouth and came down empty ; up *to the ceiling which waa 
above us only yesterday, and w’hich the great of the last days 
have all looked at. They let the house as a furnished lodging 
now. Yes, Ladv Hester once lived in Baker Street, and lies 
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asleep in the wilderness. Eolhen saw her there — not in Baker 
Street ; but in the other solitude. 

It is all vanity to be sure ; but fho will not own to liking a 
little of it? I should like to know what well-constituted mind, 
merely because it is transitory, dislikes roast-beef? That is a 
vanity ; but may every man who reads this, have a wholesome 
portion of it through life, 1 beg; aye, though my readers were 
five hundred thousand. Sit down, gentlemen, and fall to, with a 
good hearty appetite; the fat, the lean, the gravy, the horse- 
radish as you like it — don’t spare it. Another glass of wiijie, 
Jones, my boy — d? little bit of the Sunday side. Yes, let us eat 
our fill of the vain thing, and be thankful therefor. And let us 
make the best of Becky’s aristocratic pleasures likewise — for these 
too, like all other mortal delights, were but transitory. 


The upshot of her visit to Lord Steyne w^as that his High- 
ness the Prince of Pcterwaradiii took occasion to renew his ac- 
quaintance with Colonel Crawle)', when they met on the next 
day at the club, and to compliment Mrs. Crawley in the ring 
of Hyde Park with a profound salute of the hat. She and her 
husband were invited immediately to one of the prince’s small 
parties at Levant House, then occupied by his Highness during 
the temporary absence from England of its noble proprietor. She 
sang after dinner to a very little comiii. The Marquis of Steyne 
was present, paternally superintending the progress of his pupil. 

At Levant House Becky met one of the finest gentlemen and 
greatest ministers that feurope has produced — the Due do la 
Jaboti^re, then ambassador from the Most Christian King, and 
subsequently minister to that monarch. 1 declare I swell with 
pride as these august nanit s are transcribed by my pen ; and 
1 think in what brilliant company my dear Becky is moving. 
She became a constant guest at the French embassy, where no 
party was considered to be complete without the presence of the 
charming Madame Ravdonn Cravley. 

Messieurs de Truffigny (of the P^rigofd family) and Champignac, 
both attaches of the embassy, \^'ere straightway smitten by the 
charms of the fair colonel’s wife; and both declared, according to 
the wont of their nation (for who ever yet met a Frenchman, 
come out of England, that has not left half a dozen families 
miserable, and brought away as many hearts in his pocket- 
book ?) — both, 1 say, declared that they were? au mieux with the 
charming Madame Ravdonn. 


But 1 doubt the correctness of the as.s< riion. Chamj)ign:ic was 
very fond of dearie, and made manv parties with the colonel of 

young gentleman must have stirvi'd tin- uniliiv 

woul3 have selected either of ^ ‘ “'‘'I 

wliom she would bestow her special^ re'il^'ird’'^'Vl‘'^ '* 
messages, purchased her gloves and flow,.r« ^ on her 

opera-boxes for her, and nmde llwmselves am’ 
ways. And they talked English with adlraUrsImScity',’ and‘l2 
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the constant amusement of Becky and my Lord Steyne. She 
would mimic one or other to his face, and compliment him on 
his advance in the En^^lish language with a gravity which never 
failed to tickle the marquis, her sardonic old patron. Truffigny 
gave Briggs a shawl by way of winning over Becky’s confidante, 
and asked her to take charge of a letter which the simple 
spinster handed over in public to the person to whom it was 
addressed ; and the composition of which amused everybody 
who read it greatly. Lord Steyne read it ; everybody, but honest 
Rawdon ; to whom it was not necessary to tel^ everything that 
passed in the little house in May Fair. 

Here, before long, Becky received not only “the best” foreigners 
(as the phrase is in our noble and admirable society slang), but 
some of the best English people too. I don’t mean the most 
virtuous, or indeed the least virtuous, or the cleverest, or the 
stupidest, or the richest, or the best born, but “the best” — in a 
word, people about whom there is no question — such as the great 
Lady Fitz-Willis, that patron saint of Alniack’s, the great Lady 
Slowbore, the great Lady Grizzel Macbeth (she was Lady G. Glowry, 
daughter of Lord Grey of Glowry), and the like. When the 
Countess of Fitz-Willis (her ladyship is of the King Street family, 
see Dcbrctt and Burke) takes up a person, he or she is safe. 
There is no question about them any more. Not that my Lady 
Fitz-Willis is any better than anybody else, being, on the contrary, 
a faded person, fifty-seven years of age, and i^either handsome, nor 
wealthy, nor entertaining ; but it is agreed on all sides that she 
is of the “best” people. Those who go to her are of the best: 
and from an old grudge probably to Lady Steyne (for whose 
coronet her ladyship, then the youthful Georgina Frederica, 
daughter of the Prince of Wales’s favourite, the Earl of 
Portansherry, had once tried), this great and famous leader of 
the fashion chose to acknowledge Mrs. Rawdon Crawley : made 
her a most marked curtsey at the assembly over which she 
presided : and not only encouraged her son, St. Kitts (his lordship 
got his place through Loud Stqyne’s interest), to frequent Mrs. 
Crawley’s house, but asked her to her own mansion, and spoke 
to her twice in the most public and condescending manner 
during dinner. The important fact was known all over London 
that night. People who had been crying fie about Mrs. Crawley 
were silent. Wenhajfn, the wit and lawyer. Lord Steyne’s right- 
hand man, went about everywhere praising her: some who had 
hesitated, came forward at once and welcomed her : little Tom 
Toady, who had warned Southdown about visiting such an 
abandoned woman, now besought to be introduced to her. In a 
word, she was admitted to be among the “best” people. Ah, 
my beloved readers and brethren, do not envy poor Becky 
preinaturelyr-glory like this is said to be fugitive. It is currently 
reported that even in the very inmost circles, they are no happier 
than the poor wanderers outside the zone ; and Becky, who 
penetrated into the. very centre of fashion, and saw the great 
George IV. face to face, has owned sincS that there too was vanity. 

We must be brief in descanting upon this part of her career. 
As 1 cannot describe the mysteries of freemasonry, although I have 
a shrewd idea that it is a humbus:. so an uninitiated man cannot 
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take upon himself to portray the great world accurately, and had 
best keep his opinions to himself, whatever they are. 

Becky has often spoken in subsf'quent years of this season of 
her life, when she moved among the very greatest circles of the 
London fashion. Her success excited, elated, and then bored her. 
At first no occupation was more pleasant than to invent and 
procure (the latter a work of no small trouble and ingenuity, by 
the way, in a person of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s very narrow 
means) — to procure, we say, the prettiest new dresses and orna- 
ments ; to driv^ to fine dinner parties, where she was welcomed 
by great people ; and from the fine dinner parties to fine assemblies, 
whither the same people came with whom she had been dining, 
whom she had met the night before, and would see on the 
morrow — the young men faultlessly appointed, handsomely 
cravatted, with the neatest glossy boots and white gloves — the 
elders portly, brass-buttoned, noble-looking, polite, and prosy — the 
young ladies blonde, timid, and in pink — the mothers grand, 
sumptuous, solemn, and in diamonds. They talked in English, 
not in bad French, as they do in the novels. They talked about 
each others’ houses, and characters and families : just as the 
Joneses do about the Smiths. Becky’s former acquaintances hated 
and envied her : the poor woman herself was yawning in spirit. 
“I wish 1 were out of it,” she said to herself. “1 would rather 
be a parson’s wifi*, and teach a Sunday school than this ; or 
a sergeant's lady and ride in the regimental wagon ; or, O how 
much gay<tr it would be to wear spangles and trousers, and dance 
bei'ore a booth at a fair.” 


“You would do it very well,” said Lord Steyne, laughing. She 
used to tell the great man her ennuis and perplexities in her artless 
way — they amused him. 

“ Rawdon would make a very good 6cuyer — master of the 
ceremonies — what do you call him the man in the large boots 
and the uniform, who goes round the ring cracking the whip 
He is large, heavy, and of a military figure. 1 recollect,” Becky 
continui^d pensively, “ my falh<*i; tookvm" to see a show at Brook- 
green Fair when 1 was a cliiid ; and when wj- came lionif I made 


myself a pair of stills, and d;mct;d in tin* studio to I lie wonder of 
all the pupils.” 

“ I should have liked lo see it,” said Lord St.-vn.-, 

.un, I ' , .ir„„ S’i, : i," 

always made a point of bcinir coiivi,l, „„„.u . • r* . " , . ‘‘> 

ladies and gentlemen who ationdld ti I” ‘"''">•‘1 

sliaking hands with them, and smiling in i K- vi.-w o ' ' ' 

She was an artist herself, as she said very Ir ,lV ,h 1 
frankness and hum litv In tin. • /. • .ih» iv 

her origin, which provoked or disarmed^ acknowledged 

as the case might be. “How cool ibn ^»»used lookers-on, 
“what airs of independenfe sZ “ T"'“" '*'• : 

still and be thank^furi"* td^s."’l^ sit’ 

honest and good-natured soul she u’” ^ '''7- “ 

artful little minx,” said a Uiirll. T1 leir wTre Hi! “T " 

y were aJi riglu, very hkt ly ; 
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but Becky went her own way, and so fascinated the professional 
personaj^es, that they would leave off their sore throats in order 
to sing at her parties, and givefier lessons for nothing. 

Yes, she gave parties in the little house in Curzon Street. Many 
scores of carriages, with blazing lamps, blocked up the street, to 
the disgust of No. 200, who could not rest for the thunder of the 
knocking, and of 202, who could not sleep for envy. The gigantic 
footmen who accompanied the vehicles were too big to be contained 
in Becky’s little hall, and were billeted off in the neighbouring 
public-houses, wdience, when they were wanted, call-boys summoned 
them from their beer. Some of the great dafidies of London 
squeezed and trod on each other on the little stairs, laughing to 
find themselves there ; and many spotless and severe ladies of ton 
were seated in the little drawing-room, listening to the professional 
singers, who were singing according to their wont, and as if they 
wished to blow the windows down. And the day after, there 
appeared among the fashionable riunions in the Morning" Post^ a 
' paragraph to the following effect : — 

“Yesterday, Colonel and Mrs. Crawdey entertained a select party 
at dinner at their house in May Fair. Their Excellencies the Prince 
and Princesses of Peterwaradin, H. E. Papoosh Pasha, the Turkish 
Ambassador (attended by Kibob Bey, dragoman of the mission), 
the Marquis of Steyne, Earl of Southdown, Sir Pitt and Lady 
Jane Crawley, Mr. Wagg, etc. After dinner Mrs. Crawdey had 
an assembly which was attemled by the Duchess (Dowager) of 
Stilton, Due do la Gruy^rc, Marchioness of* Cheshire, Marchese 
Alessandro Strachino, Comte de Brie, Baron Schapzuger, Chevalier 
Tosti, Countess of Slingstone, and Lady F. Macadam, Major- 
General and Lady G. Macbeth and (2) Misses Macbeth ; Viscount 
Paddington, Sir Horace Fogey, Hon. Bedwdn Sands, Bobbachy 
Bahawder,” and an etc. which the reader may fill at his pleasure 
through a dozen close lines of small type. 

And in her commerce w'ith the great our dear friend showed 
the same frankness which distinguished her transactions with the 
lowly in station. On one qpcasion, when out at a very fine house, 
Rebrcca was (perl'.aps rather oslehtatiously) holding a conversation 
in the French language with a celebnitcd tenor singer of that 
nation, v'hile the Lady Grizzel Macbeth looked over her shoulder 
scowling at the pair. 

“How very well you speak French,” Lady Grizzel said, who 
herself spoke the toitgue in an Edinburgh accent most remarkable 
to hear. 

“1 ought to know it,” Becky modestly said, casting down her 
eyes. “ 1 taught it in a school, and my mother was a 
Frenchwoman.” 

Lady Grizzel was won by her humility, and was mollified towards 
the little woman. She deplored the fatal levelling tendencies of 
the age, winch admitted persons of all classes into the society of 
their superiors : but her ladyship ow'iied* that this one at least w'as 
well behaved and never forgot her place in life. She was a. very 
good woman; good’ to the poor: stupid, blameless, unsuspicious. 
It is not her ladyship’s fault that she fancies herself better than 
you and me. The .skirts of her ancestors’ garments have been 
kissed for centuries: it is a thousand years, they say, since the 
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tartans of the head of the family were embraced by the defunct 
Duncan’s lords, and councillors, when the great ancestor of the 
house became King of Scotland. | r r> i 

Lady Steyne, after the music scene, succumbed before Becky, 
and perhaps was not disinclined to her. The younger ladi^ of 
the house of Gaunt were also compelled into^ submission. Once 
or twice they set people at her, but they failed. The brilliant 
Lady Stunnington tried a passage of arms with her, but was 
routed with great slaughter by the intrepid little Becky. rWhen 
attacked sometimes, Becky had a knack of adopting a c^mure, 
ingiivM air, und^r which she was most dangerous.^ She said the 
wickedest things with the most simple, unaffected air when in this 
mood, and would take care artlessly to apologise for her blunders, 
so that all the world should know that she had made them. 

Mr. Wagg, the celebrated wit, and a led captain and trencher- 
man of my Lord Steyne, was caused by the ladies to charge her ; 
and the worthy fellow, leering at his patronesses, and giving them 
a wink, as much as to say, “ Now look out for sport*' — one evening 
began an assault upon Becky, who was unsuhpiciously eating her 
dinner. The little woman, attacked on a sudden, but never without 
arms, lighted up in an instant, parried and reposted with a home- 
thrust, which made Wagg’s face tingle with shame ; then she 
returned to her soup with the most perlect calm and a quiet smile 
on her face. Wagg’s great patron, who gave him dinners and 
lent him a little money sometimes, and whose election, newspaper, 
and other jobs Wagf*g did, gave the luckless fellow such a savage 
glance with the eyes as almost made him sink under the table 
and burst into tears. He looked piteously at my lord, who never 
spoke to him during dinner, and at the ladies, who disowned him. 
At last Becky herself took compassion upon him, and tried to 
engage him in talk. He was not asked to dinner again for six 
weeks ; and Fiche, my lord’s coniidential man, to whom Wagg 
naturally paid a good deal of court, was instructed, to tell him 
that if he ever dared to say a rude thing to Mrs. Crawley again, 
or make her the butt of his stupid jokes, milor would put every 
one of his notes of hand into hi% lawyer’s hands, and sell him up 
without mercy. Wagg wept before Fiche, and implored his dear 
friend to intercede for him. He wrote a poem in favour of Mrs. 
R. C., which appeared in the very next number of the Harum- 
scarum Magazine^ which he conducted. He implored her good-will 
at parties where he met her. He cringed aiW coaxed Rawdon at 
the club. He w^as allowed to come back to Gaunt House after a 
while. Becky was always good to him, always amused, never 
angry. 

His lordship’s vizier and chief confidential servant (with a seat 
in parliament and at the dinner table), Mr. Wenham, was much 
more prudent in his behaviour and opinions than Mr. Wagg. 
However much he might be disposed to hate all parvenus (iMr, 
Wenham himself was a sthunch old true blue Tory, and his father 
a small coal-inerchant in the north of England), this aide-de-cam> 
of the marquis never shoix-^ed any sort of hostility to the new 
favourite; but pursued her with stealthy kindnesses, and a sly and 
deferential politeness, which somehow made Becky more uneasy 
than other people’s overt hostilities, ' 
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How the Crawicys got the money which was spent upon the 
entertainments with which they treated the polite world, was a 
mystery which gave rise to s)>me conversation at the time, and 
probably added zest to these little festivities. Some persons 
averred that Sir Pitt Crawley gave his brother a handsome 
allowance : if he did, Becky’s power over the baronet must have 
been extraordinary indeed, and his character greatly changed in 
his advanced age. Other parties hinted that it was Becky’s habit 
to levy contributions on all her husband’s friends : going to this 
one in tears with an account that there was an execution in the 
house ; falling on her knees to that one, and declaring that the 
whole family must go to gaol or commit suicide unless such and 
such a bill could be paid. Lord Southdown, it was said, had been 
induced to give many hundreds through these pathetic representa- 
tions. Young Feltham, of the — th Dragoons (and son of the firm 
of Tiler & Feltham, hatters and army accoutrement makers), and 
,whom the Crawleys introduced into fashionable life, was also cited 
as one of Becky’s victims in the pecuniary way. People declared 
that she got money from various simply disposed persons, under 
pretence of getting them confidential appointments under govern- 
ment. Who knows what stories were or were not told of our dear 
and innocent friend? Certain it is, that if she had had all the 
money which she was said to have begged or borrowed or stolen, 
she might have capitalised and been honest for life, whereas — but 
this is advancing matters. , 

The truth is, that by economy and good management — by a 
sparing use of ready-money and by paying scarcely anybody — people 
can manage, for a time at least, to make a great show with very 
little means : and it is our belief that Becky’s muched-talked-of 
parties, which were not, after all was said, very numerous, cost 
this lady very little more than the wax candles which* lighted the 
walls. Stillbrook and Queen’s Crawley supplied her with game 
and fruit in abundance. Lord Steyne’s cellars were at her disposal, 
and that excellent nobleman’s famous cooks presided over her little 
kitchen, or sent by my lordL’s order the rarest delicacies from their 
own. 1 protest it is quite shameful in the world to abuse a simple 
creature, as people of her time abused Becky, and I warn the 
public against believing one-tenth of the stories against her. If 
every person is to be banished from society who runs into debt 
and cannot pay — if jve are to be peering into everybody’s private 
life, speculating upon their income, and cutting them if we don’t 
approve of their expenditure — why, what a howling wilderness and 
intolerable dwelling Vanity Fair would be. Every man’s hand 
would be against his neighbour in this case, my dear sir, and the 
benefits of civilisation would be done away with. We should be 
quarrelling, abusing, avoiding one another. Our houses would 
become cavq^ns : and we should go in rags because we cared for 
nobody. Rents would go down. Par(jes wouldn’t be given any 
more. All the tradesmen of .the town would be bankrupt. Wine, 
wax-lighls, comestibjes, rouge, crinoline-petticoats, diamonds, wigs, 
Louis-Quatorze gimcracks, and old chiha, park hacks and spendid 
high-stepping carriage horses — all the delights of life, I say — would 
go to the deuce, if people did but act upon their silly principles, 
and avoid those whom they dislike and abuse. Whereas, by a 
v*r. ac 
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little charity and mutual forbearance, things are made to go on 
pleasantly enough : we may abuse a man as much sis w^e like, 
and call him the greatest rascal unli|ing — but do we wish to hang 
him therefore? No. We shake hands when we meet.^ If his 
cook is good w'e forgive him, and go and dine with him ; and 
we expect he will do the same by us. Thus trade flourishes 
civilisation advances ; peace is kept ; new dresses^ are w'anled for 
new assemblies every week ; and the last year’s vintage of Latitte 
will remunerate the honest proprietor who reared it. 

At the time whereof we are w'riting, though the Great Georgy 
was on the throve and ladies wore and large combs like 

tortoise-shell shovels in their hair, instead of the simple sleeves 
and lovely wreaths which are actually in fashion, the manners of 
the very polite world were not, 1 take it, essentially dilTerent from 
those of the present day ; and their amusc*ments pretty similar. 
To us, from outside gazing over the policemen’s shoulders at 
the bewildering beauties as they pass into Court or ball, they^ 
may seem beings of unearthly splendour, and in the enjoyment 
of an exquisite happiness by us unattainable. It is to console 
some of these dissatisfied beings, that w'e are narrating our de.ar 
Becky’s struggles, and triumphs, and disappointments, of all of 
which, indeed, as is the case with all persons of merit, she had her 
share. 

At this time the amiable amusement of acting charades had 
come among us fronj France, and were considerably in vogue in 
this country, enabling the many ladies amongst us who had 
beauty to display their charms, and the fewer number who had 
cleverness, 10 exhibit their wit. My Lord Sieyne was incited by 
Becky, who perhaps believed herseli endowed with both the above 
qualifications, to give an entertainment at Gaunt House, which 
should incliide some of these little dramas — and wc must take 
leave to introduce the reader to this brilliant reunion and, with 
a melancholy welcome too, for it wdll be among the -very last of 
the fashionable entertainments to which it will be our fortune to 
conduct him. • 

A portion of that splendid room, the picture-gallery of Gaunt 
House, was arranged as the charade theatre. It had been so 
used when George 111. was king; and a picture of the Marquis 
of Gaunt is still extant, with his hair in powder and a pink 
ribbon, in a Roman shape, as it was called, enacting the part of 
Cato in Mr. Addison’s tragedy of that name, performed before their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, 
and Prince W'illiam Henry, then children like the actor. One 
or two of the old properties were drawn out of the garrets, where 
they had lain ever since, and furbished up anew for the present 
festivities. 

Young Bedwin Sands, then an elegant dandy s^nd Eastern 
traveller, was manager of, the revels. An Eastern traveller was 
somebody in those days, and the adventurous Bedwin, who had 
published his quarto, and passed some months under the tents in 
the desert, was a personage ^f no small importance. In his volume 
there were several pictures of Sands in various oriental costumes; 
and he travelled about with a black attendant of most unpre- 
possessing appearance, just like another Brian de Bois GuilbeA. 
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Bedwin, h!s costumes, and black man, were hailed at Gaunt 
House as very valuable acquisitions. 

He led off the first charade. J A Turkish ofllcer with an immense 
plume of feathers (the Janissaries were supposed to be still in 
existence, and the tarboosh had not as yet displaced the ancient 
and majestic head-dress of the true believers) was seen couched 
on a divan, and making believe to puff at a narghile, in which, 
however, for the sake of the ladies, only a fragrant pastille was 
allowed to smoke. 

The Turkish dignitary yawns and expresses signs of weariness 
and idleness. He claps his hands and Mesrour thb Nubian appears, 
with bare arms, bangles, yataghans, and every Eastern ornament 
— gaunt, tall, and hideous. He makes a salaam before my lord 
the aga. 

A thrill of terror and delight runs through the assembly. The 
ladies whisper to one another. The black slave was given to 
Bedwin Sands by an Egyptian pasha in exchange for three dozen 
of Maraschino. He has sewn up ever so many odalisques in sacks 
and tilted them into the Nile. 

“ Bid the slave -merchant enter,” says the Turkish voluptuary, 
with a wave of his hand. Mesrour conducts the slave-merchant 
into my lord’s presence : he brings a veiled female with him. He 
removes her veil. A thrill of applause bursts through the house. 
It is Mrs. Winkworth (she was a Miss Absolom) with the 
beautiful eyes and hair. She is in a gorgegus oriental costume ; 
the black braided locks are twined with innumerable jewels ; her 
dress is covered over with gold piastres. The odious Mahometan 
expresses himself charmed by her beauty. She falls down on her 
knees, and entreats him to restore her to the mountains where she 
was born, and where her Circassian lover is still deploring the 
absence of his Zuleikah. No entreaties will move fhe obdurate 
Hassan. He laughs at the notion of the Circassian bridegroom. 
Zuleikah covers her face with hi^r hands, and drops down in 
an attitude of the most beautiful despair. There seems to be 
no hope for her, when — wliQii the Kislar aga appears. 

The Kislar aga brings a letter Trom the sultan. Hassan receives 
and places on his head the dread firman. A ghastly terror seizes 
him, while on the negro’s face (it is Mesrour again in another 
costume) appears a ghastly joy. “Mercy! mercy!” cries the 
pasha ; while the Kislar aga, grinning horribly, pulls out — a 
bowsliing, * 

The curtain draws just as he is going to use that awful weapon. 
Hassan from within bawls out, “First two syllables” — and Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, who is going to act in the charade, comes 
forward and compliments Mrs. Winkworth on the admirable taste 
and beauty of her costume. 

The secoyd part of the charade takes place. It is still an 
Eastern scene. Hassan, in another <}ress, is in an attitude by 
Zuleikah, who is perfectly reconciled to him. The Kislar aga has 
become a peaceful black slave. It is sunrise on the desert, and 
the Turks turn their heads eastward *and bow to the sand. As 
there are no dromedaries at hand, the band facetiously plays 
“The Camels are coming.” An enormous Egyptian head 
figures in the scene. It is a musical one — and, to the surprise of 
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the oriental travellers, sings a comic song, composed by Mr. 
Wagg. The Eastern voyagers go off dancing, like Papageiio 
and the Moorish king, in the Magic Flute.” “Last two 
syllables ” roars the head. 

The last act opens. It is a Grecian tent this time. A tall 
and stalwart man reposes on a couch there. Above him hang his 
helmet and shield. There is no need for them now. Ilium is 
down. Iphigenia is slain. Cassandra is a prisoner in his outer 
halls. The king of men (it is Colonel Crawley, who, indeed, has 
no notion about the sack of Ilium or the conquest of Cassanejra), 
the i¥dfmy is 'asleep in his chamber at Argos. A lamp casts 
the broad shadow of the sleeping warrior flickering on the wall 
— the sword and shield of Troy glitter in its light. The band 
plavs the awful music of “ Don Juan,” before the statue enters. 

iEgisthus steals in pale and on tiptoe. What is that ghastly 
face looking out balefully after him from behind the arras ? He 
raises his dagger to strike the sleeper, who turns in his bed, 
and opens his broad chest as if for the blow. He cannot strike* 
the noble slumbering chieftain. Clytemnestra glides swiftly into 
the room like an apparition — her arms are bare and white — her 
tawny hair floats down her shoulders — her face is deadly pale — 
and her eyes are lighted up with a smile so ghastly, that people 
quake as they look at her. 

A tremor ran through the room. “ Good God ! ” somebody said, 
“ it’s Mrs. Rawdon C/awley” 

Scornfully she snatches the dagger out of i^gisthus’s hand, 
and advances to the bed. You see it shining over her head — a 
glimmer of the lamp, and — and the lamp goes out, with a groan, 
and all is dark. 

The darkness and the scene frightened people. Rebecca performed 
the part so well, and with such ghastly truth, that the spectators 
were all dumb, until, with a burst, all the lamps of the hall 
blazed out again, when everybody began to shout “ Brava 1 brava ! ” 
old Steyne’s strident voice was heard roaring over all the rest. “ By 

, she’d do it too,” he said between ,his teeth. The performers 

were called by the whole house, which sounded with cries of 
“Manager! Clytemnestra!” AGAMEMNON could not be got 
to show in his classical tunic, but stood In the back ground with 
ASgisthus and others of the performers of the little play. Mr. 
Bedwin Sands^ led on Zuleikah and Clytemnestra. A great 
personage insisted upon being presented* to the charming 
Cytemnestra. “Heigh ha? Run him through the body. Marry 
somebody else, hey ? ” was the apposite remark made by his Royal 
Highness. 

“ Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was quite killing in the part,” said Lord 
Steyne. Becky laughed; gay, and saucy looking, and swept 
the prettiest little curtsey ever seen. 

Servants brought in salvers covered with numerous cool dainties, 
and the performers disappeared, to get ready for the second 
charade-tableau. 

The three syllables of thi^ charade were to be depicted in panto- 
mime, and the performance took place in the following wise i— 

First syllable. Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B., with a slouched 
hat and a staff, a greatcoat, and a lantern borrowed from the 
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stables, passed across the stage bawling out, ^ as If warning 
the inhabitants of the hour. In the lower window are seen 
two bagmen playing apparen|1y at Jthe game of cribbage, over 
which they yawn much. To them enters one looking like Boots 
(the Honourable G. Ringwood), which character the young 
gentleman performed to perfection, and divests them of their 
lower covering; and presently Chambermaid (the Right Honour- 
able Lord Southdown) with two candlesticks, and a warming-pan. 
She ascends to the upper apartment, and warms the bed. She 
uses the warming-pan as a weapon wherewith she wards off the 
attention of the bagmen. She exits. They put on their nightcaps, 
and pull down the blinds. Boots comes out and closes the 
shutters of the ground-floor chamber. You hear him bolting and 
chaining the door within- All the lights go out. The music plays 
'^DomieZt dormez chers Amours.'^ A voice from behind the curtain 
says, “ First syllable.” 

Second syllable. The lamps are lighted up all of a sudden. 
The music plays the old air from “John of Paris,” Ah q^l 
plaisir dHre en voyage.'* It is the same scene. Between the first 
and second floors of the house represented, you behold a sign on 
which the Steyne arms are painted. All the bells are ringing all 
over the house. In the lower apartment you see a man with a 
long slip of paper presenting it to another, who shakes his fist, 
threatens and vows that it is monstrous. “Ostler, bring round 
my gig,” cries another at the door. He chucks Chambermaid 
(the Right Honourable Lord Southdown) under the chin ; she 
seems to deplore his absence, as Calypso did that of that other 
eminent traveller Ulysses. Boots (the Honourable G. Ringwood) 
passes with a wooden box, containing silver flagons, and cries 
“ Pots ” with such exquisite humour and naturalness, that the 
whole house rings with applause, and a bouquet* is thrown 
to him. Crack, crack, crack, go the whips. Landlord, Chamber- 
maid, Waiter rush to the door ; but just as some distinguished 
guest is arriving, the curtains close, and the invisible threatrical 
manager cries out “ Second syllable.” 

“1 think it must be ‘Hotel,’” says Captain Grigg of the Life 
Guards ; there is a general laugh at the captain’s cleverness. He 
is not very far from the mark. 

While the third syllable is in preparation, the band begins 
a nautical medley — “All in the Downs,” “Cease, Rude Boreas,” 
“Rule Britannia,” •‘In the Bay of Biscay, O,” — some maritime 
event is about to take place. A bell is heard ringing as the curtain 
draws aside. “ Now, gents, for the shore 1 *’ a voice exclaims. 
People take leave of each other. They point anxiousl 3 r as if 
towards the clouds, which are represented by a dark curtain, and 
they nod their heads in fear. Lady Squeains (the Right Honourable 
Lord Southdown), her lap-dog, her bags, reticules, and husband 
sit down, and cling hold of some ropes. It is evidently a ship. 

The Captain (Colonel Crawley, C.6.), with a cocked hat and 
a telescope, comes in, holding his hat on his head, and looks 
out ; his coat tails *fly about as if in •the wind. When he leaves 
go of his hat to use his telescope, his hat flies off, with immense 
applause. It is blowing fresh. The music rises and whistles 
louder and louder; the mariners go across the stage staggering. 
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as if the ship was in severe motion. The Steward (the Honoiirnbte 
G. Ringwood) passes reeling by, holding six basins. He puts one 
rapidly by Lord Squeams — Lady Spueams giving a pinch to her 
dog, which begins to howl piteously, puts her pocket-handkerchief 
to her face, and rushes away as for the cabin. Ihe music rises 
up to the wildest pitch of stormy excitement, and the third syllable 
is concluded. 

There was a little ballet, “Le Rossignol,” in which Montessu 
and Noblet used to be famous in those days, and which Mr. 
Wagg transferred to the English stage as an Opera, putjing 
his verse, of whith he was a skilful writer, to the pretty airs of 
the ballet. It was dressed in old French costume, and little 
Lord Southdown now appeared admirably attired in the disguise 
of an old woman hobbling about the stage wiih a faultless crooked 
stick. 

Trills of melody were heard behind the scenes, and gurgling 
from a sweet pasteboard cottage covered with roses and trellis 
work. “ Philomile, Philoin^Ie,” cries the old woman, and 
PhiIoin6le comes out. 

More applause— it is Mrs. Rawdon Crawley in powder and 
patches, the most ravissanie little marquise in the ivorld. 

She comes in laughing, humming, and frisks about the stage 
with all the innocence of theatrical youth — she makes a curtsey. 
Mamma says, “ Why, child, you are always laughing and singing,” 
and away she goes, with — 


THE ROSE UPON MY BALCONY. 

The rose upon my balcony the morning air perfuming. 

Was leafless all the winter time and pining for the spring ; 

You ask why her breath is sweet and why her cheek is blooming ; 
It is because the sun is out and birds begin to sing. 

The nightingale, whose melody is through the greenw^ood ringing, 
Was silent when the bouglis were bare and winds were blowing keen : 
And if, mamma, you ask of me thc^easoif of his singing; 

It is because the sun is out and all the leaves are green. 


Thus each performs his pari, mamma, the birds have found their voices, 
The blowing rose a blush, mamma, her bonny cheek to dye ; 

And there’s sunshine in my heart, mamma, which wakens and rejoices. 
And so I sing and blush, mamma, and that’s the 'reason why. 


During the intervals of the stanzas of this ditty, the good-natured 
personage addressed as rnanima by the singer, and whose large 
whiskers appeared under her cap, seemed very anxious to exhibit 
her maternal affection by embracing the innocent creature who 
performed the daughter’s part. Every can‘ss was received with 
loud acclamations of laiighi. r by the syinpathisinij audience. At 
Its conclusion (while the music was perlormintf a sjmphony as if 
for^an warbrmg) the whole house was unanimous 

applsRise and bouquets' without end were 
showered upon the nightingale of the evening. Lord Stevne’s 
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with the air of a consummate comedian. Lord Steyne was frantic 
with delight. His guests’ enthusiasm harmonised with his own. 
Where was the beautiful black-eyed hour! whose appearance in 
the first charade had caused* such delight? She was twice as 
handsome as Becky, but the brilliancy of the latter had quite 
eclipsed her. All voices were for her. Stephens, Caradori, Ronzi 
de Begnls, people compared her to one or the other, and agreed 
with good reason, very likely, that had she been an actress none 
on the stage could have surpassed her. She had reached her 
culmination : her voice rose trilling and bright over the storm of 
applause : and soared as high and joyful as her triumph. There 
was a ball after the dramatic entertainments, and everybody pressed 
round Becky as the great point of attraction of the evening. The 
royal personage declared with an oath, tint she was perfection, 
and engaged her again' and again in convi rsation. Little Becky’s 
soul swelled with pride and delight at these honours ; she saw 
fortune, fame, fashion before her. Lord Steyne was her slave ; 
•followed her everywhere, and scarcely spoke to any one in the 
room beside ; and paid her the most marked compllmcaits and 
attention. She still appeared in her marquise costume, and 
danced a minuet with Monsieur de Trufligny, Monsieur Le Due 
de la Jaboti^rc's attaclui ; and the duke, who had all the traditions 
of(the ancient Court, pronounced that Madame Crawley was worthy 
to have been a pupil of Vestris, or to have figured at Versailles. 
Only a feeling of dignity, the gout, and the strongest sense of 
duty and personal sacrifice, prevented his Excellency from dancing 
with her himself; and he declared in public, that a lady who 
could talk and dance like Mrs. Rawdon, was fit to be ambassadress 
at any Court in Europe. He was only consoled when he heard 
that she was half a Frenchwoman by birth. None but a com- 
patriot,” his Excellency declared, ** could have performed that 
majestic dance in such a w^ay.” 

Then she^ figured in a waltz with Monsieur de Klingenspohr, the 
Prince of Peterwaradin’s cousin and attachd. The delighted prince, 
having less retenue than his French diplomatic colleague, insisted 
upon taking a turn with the charming creature, and twirled round 
the ballroom with her, scattering the diamond out of his boot- 
tassels and hussar jacket until his Highness was fairly out of. 
breath. Papoosh pasha himself would have liked to dance with 
her if that amusement had been the custom of his country. The 
company made a circle round her, and applauded as wildly as 
if she had been a Noblet or a Taglioni. Everybody was in ecstasy : 
and Becky too, you may be sure. She passed by Lady Stunnington 
with a look of scorn. She patronised Lady Gaunt and her 
astonished and mortified sister-in-law — she icrasid all rival charmers. 
As for poor Mrs. Winkworth, and her long hair and great eyes, 
which had made such an effect at the commencement of the 
evening ; where was she now ? Nowhere in the race. She might 
tear her long hair and cry her great ^'es outj but there was not 
a person to heed or to deplore the discomfiture. 

The greatest triumph of all was at sapper time. She was placed 
at the grand exclusive table with his Royal Highness the exalted 
personage before mentioned, and the rest of the great guests. 
She was served on gold plate. She might have had pearls melted 
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into her champagne if she liked— another Cleopatra; and the 
potentate of Peterwaradin would have given half the brilliants 
off his jacket for a kind glance from those dazzling eyes. 
Jaboti^re wrote home about her t6 his government. The ladies 
at the other tables, who supped off mere silver, and marked 
Lord Steyne's constant attention to her, vowed it was a monstrous 
infatuation, a gross insult to ladies of rank. If sarcasm could 
have killed, Lady Stunnington would have slain her on the spot. 

Rawdon Crawley was scared at these triumphs. They seemed 
to separate his wife further than ever from him somehow. He 
thought with a feeling veiy like pain how immeasurably she was 
his superior. 

When the hour of departure came, a crowd of young men followed 
her to her carnage, for which the people without bawled, the cry 
being caught up by the link-men who were stationed outside the 
tall gates of Gaunt House, congratulating each person who issued 
from the gate and hoping his lordship had enjoyed this noble party. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's carriage, coming up to the gate after due ’ 
shouting, rattled into the illuminated courtyard, and drew up to 
the covered way. Rawdon put his wife into the carriage, which 
drove off. Mr. Wenham had proposed to him to walk home, and 
offered the colonel the refreshment of a cigar. 

They lighted their cigars by the lamp of one of the many link-boys 
outside, and Rawdon walked on wdth his friend Wenham. Two 
persons separated from the crowd and followed the two gentle- 
men ; and when thfcy had walked down Gaunt Square a few 
score of paces, one of the men came up, and touching Rawdon 
on the shoulder, said, “ Beg your pardon, colonel, I vish to 
speak to you most particular.” The gentleman's acquaintance 
gave a loud whistle as the latter spoke, at which signal a cab 
clattering up from those stationed at the gate of Gaunt House 
— and the aide-de-camp ran round and placed himself in front of 
Colonel Crawley. 

The gallant officer at once knew^ what had befallen him. He was 
in the hands ol the bailiffs. He started back, falling against the 
man who had first touched him. • * 

“ WeVe three on us--it’s no use bolting,” the man behind said. 

^It s you, Moss, is it?” said the colonel, who appeared to know 
his interlocutor. ** How much is it ? ” 

“Only a small thing,” whispered Mr. Moss, of Cursitor Street, 
Clmncery Lane, and assistant officer to the sheriff of Middlesex— 
sixty-six, six and eightpence, at the suit of 

Mr. Nathan.” 


• ^ hundred, Wenham, for God's sake,” poor Rawdon 

said-- I ve got seventy at home.” 

, pounds in the world,” said poor Mr. Wenham— 

Good-night, my dear fellow.” 

And Wenham walked 

3r'Temple Rv?" ^ 
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CHAPTER LIL 

IN WHICH LORD STEYNB SHOW^ HIMSELF IN A MOST AMIABLE LIGHT. 

When Lord Steyne was benevolently disposed, he did nothing by 
halves, and his kindness towards the Crawley family did the 
greatest honour to his benevolent discrimination. His lordship 
extended his good-will to little Rawdon : he pointed out to the 
boy’s parents the necessity of sending him to a public school ; 
that he was of an age now when emulation, the first principles 
of the Latin language, pugilistic exercises, and the society of 
his fellow-boys would be of the greatest benefit to the boy. His 
father objected that he was not rich enough to send the child to a 
good public school ; his mother, that Briggs was a capital mistress 
for him, and had brought him on (as indeed was the fact) famously 
in English, the Latin rudiments, and in general learning ; but all 
‘these objections disappeared before the generous perseverance of 
the Marquis of Steyne. His lordship was one of the governors 
of that famous old collegiate institution called the Whitefriars. 
It had been a Cistercian convent in old days, when the Smilhfield, 
which is contiguous to it, was a tournament ground. Obstinate 
heretics used to be brought thither convenient for burning hard 
by. Harry VIII., the Defender of the Faith, seized upon the 
monastery and its possessions, and hanged and tortured some of 
the monks who could not accommodate themselves to the pace 
of his reform. Finally, a great merchant bought the house and 
land adjoining, in which, and with the help of other wealthy 
endowments of land and money, he established a famous founda- 
tion hospital for old men and children. An extern school grew 
round the old, almost monastic, foundation, which subsists still 
with its middle-age costume and usages : and all Cistercians pray 
that it may long flourish. 

Of this famous house, some of the greatest noblemen, prelates, 
and dignitaries in England are governors ; and as the boys are 
very comfortably lodged, fed, and educated, and subsequently in- 
ducted to good scholarships at the university and livings in the 
Church, many little gentlemen are devoted to the ecclesiastical 
profession from their tenderest years, and there is considerable 
emulation to procure nominations for the foundation. It was 
originally intended fdlr the sons of poor and deserving clerics and 
laics ; but many of the noble governors of the institution, with an 
enlarged and rather capricious benevolence, selected all sorts of 
objects for their bounty. To get an education for nothing, and 
a future livelihood and profession assured, was so excellent a 
scheme, that some of the richest people did not disdain it; and 
not only great men’s relations, but great men themselves, sent 
their sons to profit by the chance — ri^ht reverend prelates sent 
their own kinsmen or the sons of their clergy, while, on the other 
hand, some g^eat noblemen did not disdain to patronise the children 
of their conudential Servants — so that a* lad entering this establish- 
ment had every variety of youthful society wherewith to mingle. 

Rawdon Crawley, though the only book which he studied was the 

Racing Calendar,” and though his chief recollections of polite 
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learning were connected with the Hoggings which he received at 
Eton in his early youth, had that decent and honest reverence for 
classical learning which all English gentlemen feel, and was glad 
to think that his son was to hav^ a provision for life, perhaps, 
and a certain opportunity of becoming a scholar. And although his 
boy was his chief solace and companion, and endeared to him by 
a thousand small ties, about which he did not care to speak to his 
wife, who had all along shown the utmost indifference to their 
son, yet Rawdon agreed at once to part with him, and to give 
up his own greatest comfort and benefit for the sake of the wel- 
fare of the littleJad. He did not know how fond he was <Jf the 
child until it became necessary to let him go away. When he 
was gone, he felt more sad and downcast than he cared to own — 
far sadder than the boy himself, who was happy enough to enter 
a new career, and find companions of his own age. Becky burst 
out laughing once or twice, when the colonel, in his clumsy, 
incoherent w^ay, tried to express his sentimental sorrows at the 
boy's departure. The poor fellow felt that his dearest pleasure 
and closest friend was taken from him. He looked often and 
wistfully at the little vacant bed in his dressing-room, where 
the child used to sleep. He missed him sadly of mornings, and 
tried in vain to walk in the Park without him. He did not know 
how solitary he was until little Rawdon w*as gone. He liked 
the people who were fond of him ; and would go and sit for 
long hours with his good-natured sister. Lady Jane, and talk to 
her about the virtues, and good looks, and hundred good qualities 
of the child. 

Young Rawdon’s aunt, we have said, was very fond of him, as 
was ^ her little girl, wdio wept copiously when the time for her 
cousin’s departure came. The elder Rawdon was thankful for 
the fondness of mother and daughter. The very best and 
honestest feelings of the man came out in these artless out- 
pourings of paternal feeling in which he indulged in their 
presence, and encouraged by their sympathy. He secured not 
only Lady Jane’s kindness, but her sincere regard, by the 
feelings which he manifested, and which he could not show to 
his own wife. The two kinswomen met as seldom as possible. 
Becky laughed bitterly at Jane’s feelings and softness ; the 
other’s kindly and gentle nature could not but revolt at her 
sister's callous behaviour. 

It estranged Rawdon from his wife moio than he knew or 
acknowledged to himself. She did not care for the estrange- 
ment. Indeed, she did not miss him or anybody. She looked 
upon him as her errand-man and humble slave. He might 
be ever so depressed or sulky, and she did not mark his 
demeanour, or only treated it with a sneer. She w'as busy 
thinking about her position or her pleasures or her advancement 
in society ; she ought to have held a great place in it, that is 
certain. ' 

It was honest Briggs who made up the little kit for the 

to school. Molly, the housemaid, 
blubbered in the passage when he went away — Molly, kind and 
faithf^ul in spite of a long arrear of unpaid wages. Mrs. Becky 
• could not let her husband have the carriage to take the boy to 
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school. Take the horses into the city ! — such a thing was 
never heard of. Let a cab be brought. She did not ofler to 
kiss him when he went: no^ did the child propose to embrace 
her: but gave a kiss to old Briggs (whom, in general, he was 
very shy of caressing), and consoled her by pointing out that he 
was to come home on Saturdays, when she would have the 
benefit of seeing him. As the cab rolled towards the city, 
Becky’s carriage rattled off to the Park. She was chattering 
and laughing with a score of young dandies by the Serpentine, 
as the father and son entered at the old gates of the school — 
where Rawdon left the child, and came awa^ with a sadder, 
purer feeling in his heart than perhaps that poor battered fellow 
had ever known since he himself came out of the nursery. 

He walked all the way home very dismally, and dined alone 
with Briggs. He was very kind to her, and grateful for her 
love and watchfulness over the boy. His conscience smote him 
that he had borrowed Briggs's money and aided in deceiving 
her. They talked about little Rawdon a long time, for Becky 
only came home to dress and go out to dinner. And then he 
went off uneasily to drink tea with Lady Jane, and tell her 
of what had happened, and how little Rawdon went off like a 
trump, and how he was to wear a gown and little knee- 
breeches and how young Blackball, Jack Blackball's son, of the 
old regiment, had taken him in charge and promised to be kind 
to him. • 

In the course of a week, young Blackball had constituted little 
Rawdon his fag, shoe-black, and breakfast toaster ; initialed him 
into the mysteries of the Latin grammar, and thrashed him 
three or four times ; but not severely. The little chap’s good- 
natured, honest face won his way for him. He only got that 
degree of beating which was, no doubt, good for hfin ; and as 
for blacking shoes, toasting bread, and fagging in general, were 
these offices* not deemed to be necessary parts of every young 
English gentleman’s education ? 

Our business does not alie whh the second generation and 
Master Rawdon’s life at school, otherwise the present tale might 
be carried to any indefinite length. The colonel went to see 
his son a short time afterwards, and found the lad sufficiently 
well and happy, grinning and laughing in his little black gown 
and little breeches. 

His father sagacioitsly tipped Blackball, his master, a sovereign, 
and secured that young gentleman’s good-will towards his fag. 
As a protigS of the great Lord Steyne, the nephew of a county 
member, and son of a colonel and C.B., whose name appeared 
in some of the most fashionable parties in the Morning Posit 
perhaps the school authorities were disposed not to look unkindly 
on the chilci^ He had plenty of pocket-money, which he spent 
in treating his comrades royally to raspberry tarts, and he was 
often allowed to come home on Saturdays to his father, who 
always made a jubilee of that day. When free, Rawdon would 
take him to the play, or send him fliitlier with the footman; 
and on Sundays he went to church with Briggs and Lady 
Jane and his cousins. Rawdon marvelled over his stories 
about school, and fights, and fagging. Before long, he knew 
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the names of all the masters and the principal boys as well as 
little Rawdon himself. He invited, little ^ Rawdon’s crony from 
school, and made both the childrei\ sick with pastry, and oysters, 
and porter after the play. He tried to look knowinjf over 
the Latin grammar when little Rawdon showed him what part 
of that work he was “in.” “Stick to it, my boy,” ha 
said to him with niiich gravity, “there’s nothing like a good 
classical education ! — nothing ! ” 

Becky’s contempt for her husband grew greater every day. — 
“Do what you like — dine where you please — go and ha>^ 
ginger-beer and 'Sawdust at Astley’s, or psalm-singing with Lady 
Jane — only don’t expect me to busy myself with the boy. I have 
your interests to attend to, as you can’t attend to them your- 
self. 1 should like to know where you would have been now, 
and in what sort of a position in society, if I had not looked 
after you?” Indeed, nobody wanted poor old Raw^don at the 
parties whither Becky used to go. She was often asked without 
him now. She talked about great people as if she had the fee- 
simple of May Fair; and when the Court went into mourning, 
she always wore black. 

Little Rawdon being disposed of. Lord Steyne, who took 
such a parental interest in the affairs of this amiable poor 
family, thought that their expenses might be very advantageously 
curtailed by the departure of Miss Briggs ; and that Becky was 
quite clever enough to take the management of her own house. It 
has been narrated in a former chapter, how the benevolent nobleman 
had given his proiigie money to pay off her little debt to Miss 
Briggs, who, however, still remained behind with her friends : 
whence my lord came to the painful conclusion that Mrs. Crawley 
had made * some other use of the money confided to her than 
that for which her generous patron had given the loan. How- 
ever, Lord Steyne was not so rude as to impart his suspicions 
upon this head to Mrs. Becky, whose feelings might be hurt 
by any controversy on the monpy-quection, and who might have 
a thousand painful reasons for disposing otherwise of his lordship’s 
generous loan. But he determined to satisfy himself of the real 
state of the case, and instituted the necessary inquiries in a most 
cautious and delicate manner. 

In the first place he took an early opnortunity of pumping 
Miss Briggs. That was not a difficult operation. A very little 
encouragement would set that worthy woman to talk volubly, 
and pour out all within her. And one day when Mrs. Rawdon 
had gone out to drive (as Mr. Fiche, his lordship’s confidential 
servant, easily ^earned at the livery stables where the Crawleys 
kept their carriage and horses, or rather, where the livery-man 
kept a carriage and horses for Mr, and Mrs. Crawley) — rny lord 
dropped in upon the Curzon Street house — asked Briggs for 
a cup of coffee — told her that he had good accounts of the little 
boy at school and ^ in five minutes founci out from her that 
Mrs. Rr.wdon had given Tier nothing except a black silk gown 
for which Miss Brigp^s was immensely grateful. 

He laughed within himself at this artless story. For the truth 
is, our dear friend Rebecca had given him a most circumstantial 
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narration of Briggs’s delight at receiving her money — eleven 
hundred and Iweiily-five pounds — and in what securities she had 
invested it: and what a panj^ Becky herself felt in being obliged 
to pay away such a delightful sum of money. "Who knows,” 
the dear woman may have thought within herself, " perhaps he 
may give me a little more?” My lord, however, made no such 
proposal to the little schemer — ^very likely thinking that he had 
been sufficiently generous already. 

He had the curiosity, then, to ask Miss Briggs about the state 
of her private affairs — and she told his lordship candidly what her 
position was — how Miss Crawley had left her a*legacy — how her 
relatives had had part of it — how Colonel Crawley had put out 
another portion, for which she had the best security and interest 
— and how Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon had kindly busied themselves 
with Sir Pitt, who was to dispose of the remainder most ad- 
vantageously for her, when he had time. My lord asked how 
much the colonel had already invested for her, and Miss Briggs 
kt once and truly told him that the sum was six hundred and 
odd pounds. 

But as soon as she had told her story, the voluble Briggs 
repented of her frankness, and besought my lord not to tell Mr. 
Crawley of the confessions which she had made. "The colonel 
was so kind — Mr. Crawley might be offended and pay back the 
money, for which she could get no such good interest anywhere 
else.” Lord Steyne, laughing, promised he pever would divulge 
their conversation, and when he and Miss Briggs parted he laughed 
still more. 

" What an accomplished little devil it is I ” thought he. " What 
a splendid actress and manager 1 She had almost got a second 
supply out of me the other day, with her coaxing ways. She beats 
all the women 1 have ever seen in the course of aM my well- 
spent life. They are babies compared to her. 1 am a greenhorn 
myself, and a fool in her hands — ^an old fool. She is unsurpassable 
in lies.” His lordship’s admiration for Becky rose immeasurably 
at this proof of her cleveri\pss. Getting the money was nothing 
— but getting double the sum she wanted, and paying nobody 
— it was a magnificent stroke. And Crawley, my lord thought — 
Crawley is not such a fool as he looks and seems. He has managed 
the matter cleverly enough on his side. Nobody would ever have 
supposed from his face and demeanour that he knew anything 
about this money bushiess ; and yet he put her up to it, and has 
spent the money, no doubt. In this opinion my lord, we know, 
was mistaken ; but it influenced a good deal his behaviour towards 
Colonel Crawley, whom he began to treat with even less than that 
semblance of respect, which he had formerly shown towards that 
gentleman. It never entered into the head of Mrs. Crawley’s 
patron that the little lady might be making a purse for herself; 
and perhaps, if the truth must be told, he Judged of Colonel Crawley 
by his experience of other husbands, whom he had known in the 
course of the long and well-spent life, which had made him 
acquainted with a gVeat deal of the \feakness of mankind. My 
lord had bought so many men during his life, that he was surely 
to be pardoned for supposing that he had found the price of 
thisx>ne. 
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He taxed Becky upon the point on the very first occasion when 
he met her alone, and he complimented her, good-humouredly, on 
her cleverness in getting more than the money which she required. 
Becky was only a little taken abacS. It was not the habit of this 
dear creature to tell falsehoods, except when necessity compelled, 
but in these great emergencies it was her practice to lie very 
freely ; and in an instant she w'as ready with another neat, plausible, 
circumstantial story which she administered to her patron. The 
previous statement which she had made to him was a falsehood 
— a wicked falsehood : she owned it ; but who had made her tpll 
it? “Ah, my brd,’* she said, “you don’t know all I have to 
suffer and bear in silence : you see me gay and happy before you 
— you little know what I have to endure when there is no protector 
near me. It was my husband, by threats and the most savage 
treatment, forced me to ask for that sum about w’hich I deceived 
you. It was he, w'ho, foreseeing that questions might be asked 
regarding the disposal of the money, forced me to account for 
it as 1 did. He took the money. He told me he had paid Miss 
Briggs ; 1 did not want, 1 did not dare, to doubt him. Pardon 
the wTong which a desperate man is forced to commit, and pity a 
miserable, miserable vroman.” She burst into tears as she spoke. 
Persecuted virtue never looked more bewitchingly wretched. 

They had a long conversation, driving round and round the 
Regent’s Park in Mrs. Crawley’s carriage together, a conversation 
of which it is not necessary to repeat the details : but the upshot 
of it was, that, when Becky came home, she flew to her dear Briggs 
with a smiling li.ce, and announced that she had some very 
good news for her. Lord Steyne had acted in the noblest and 
most generous manner. He was alw'ays thinking how and when 
he could do good. Now that little Rawdon was gone to school, 
a dear companion and friend was no longer necessary to her. 
She was grieved beyond measure to part with Briggs ; but her 
means required that she should practise every retrenchment, and 
her sorrow was mitigated by the idea that her dear Briggs w'ould 
be far better provided for by her gqnerous patron than in her 
humble home. Mrs. Pilkingion,* the housekeeper at Gauntly Hall, 
was growing exceedingly old, feeble, and rheumatic: she was 
not equal to the work of superintending that vast mansion, 
and must be on the lookout for a successor. It was a splendid 
position. ^ The family did not go to Gauntly once in two years. 
At other times the housekeeper was the mist^ss of the magnifleent 
mansion — had four covers daily for her table ; was visited by the 
clergy and the most respectable people of the county — was the 
lady of Gauntly, in fact ; and the two last housekeepers before 
Mrs. Pilkington had married rectors of Gauntly ; but Mrs. P. 
could not, being the aunt of the present rector. The place w^as 
not to be hers, yet ; but she might go down on a visit to Mrs. 
Pilkington, and see whether she would like to succeed lier. 

What words can paint llie ecstatic gratitude of Briggs ! All she 
stipulated for was that little Raw’don should be allowed to come 
down and see her at the<Hall. Becky prohiised this — anything. 
She ran up to her husband when he came home, and told him 
the joyful news. Rawdon was glad, deuced glad ; the weight 
was off his conscience about poor Briggs's money. She was provided 
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for, at any rate, but — but his mind was disquiet. He did not 
seem to be all right somehow. He told little Southdown what 
Lord Steyne had done, and tn^ young man eyed Crawley with an 
air which surprised the latter. 

He told Lady Jane of this second proof of Steyne’s bounty, 
and she, too, looked odd and alarmed ; so did Sir Pitt. *' She is tuo 
clever and — and gay to be allowed to go from party to party without 
a companion,” both said. “You must go with her, Rawdon, 
wherever she goes, and you must have somebody with her — one 
of the girls from Queen’s Crawley, perhaps, though they were 
rather giddy guardians for her.” » 

Somebody Becky should have. But in the meanwhile it was 
clear that honest Briggs must not lose her chance of settlement 
for life ; and so she and her bags wt>re packed, and she set off 
on her journey. And so two of Rawdon’s out-sentinels were in 
the hands of the enemy. 

Sir Pitt went and expostulated with his sister-in-law upon the 
'subject of the dismissal of Briggs, and other matters of delicate 
family interest. In vain she pointed out to him how necessary 
was the protection of Lord Steyne for her poor husband : how 
cruel it would be on their part to deprive Briggs of the position 
offered to her. Cajolements, coaxings, smiles, tears, could not 
satisfy Sir Pitt, and he had something very like a quarrel with 
his once admired Becky. He spoke of the honour of the family, 
the unsullied reputation of the Crawleys ; expressed himself in 
indignant tones about her receiving those young Frenchmen — 
those wild young men of fashion, my Lord Steyne himself, whose 
carnage was always at her door, who f)assed hours daily in her 
company, and whose constant presence made the world talk about 
her. As the head of the house he implored her to be more 
prudent. Society was already speaking lightly of her. Lord 
Steyne, though a nobleman of the greatest station and talents, 
was a man. whose attentions would compromise any woman; 
he besought, he implored, he commanded his sister-in-law to 
be watchful in her intercourse with that nobleman. 

Becky promised anything *and everything Pitt wanted ; but Lord 
Steyne came to her house as often as ever, and Sir Pitt’s anger 
increased. 1 wonder was Lady Jane angry or pleased that her 
husband at last found fault with his favourite Rebecca ? Lord 
Steyne’s visits continuing, his own ceased ; and his wife was for 
refusing all further intercourse with that nobleman, and declining 
the invitation to the charade-night which the marchioness sent to 
her ; but Sir Pitt thought it was necessary to accept it, as his 
Royal Highness would be there. 

Although he went to the party in question, Sir Pitt quitted 
It very early, and his wife, too, was very glad to come away. 
Becky hardly so much as spoke to him or noticed her sister-in- 
law. Pitt Cl-awley declared her behaviour was monstrously in- 
decorous, reprobated in strong terms thd habit of play-acting and 
fancy dressing, as highly unbecoming a British female ; and after 
the charades were over, took his brother Rawdon severely to ask 
for appearing himself, and allowing his wife to join in such improper 
exhibitions. 

B/^don stud she should not join in any more such amusements» 
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but indeed, and perhaps from hints from his elder brother and 
sister, he had already become a very watchful and exemplary domestic 
character. He left off his clubs and fcilliards He never left home. 
He took Becky out to drive ; he went laboriously with her to all 
her parties. 'Whenever my Lord Steyne called, he was sure to 
find the colonel. And when Becky proposed to go out without 
her husband, or received invitations for herself, he peremptorily 
ordered her to refuse them ; and there was that in the gentleman’s 
manner which enforced obedience. Little Becky, to do her justice, 
was charmed with Rawdon’s gallantry. If he was surly, she 
never was. Wlfclher friends were present or absent, she had 
always a kind smile for him, and was attentive to his pleasure 
and comfort. It was the early days of their marriage over again; 
the same good humour, pr&uenances^ merriment, and artless con- 
fidence and regard. “How much pleasanter it is,” she would 
say, “ to have you by my side in the carriage than that foolish 
old Briggs ! Let us always go on%o, dear Rawdon. How nice 
it would be, and how happy we should always be, if we had but' 
the money ! ” He fell asleep after dinner in his chair ; he did not 
see the face opposite to him, haggard, weary, and terrible ; it 
lighted up with fresh candid smiles when he awoke. ^ It kissed 
him gaily. He wondered that he had ever had suspicions. No, 
he never had suspicions; all those dumb doubts and surly mis- 
givings which had been gathering on his mind were mere idle 

J ealousies. She wa^ fond of him ; she always had been. As for 
ler shining in society, it was no fault of hers ; she was formed to 
shine there. Was there any woman who could talk, or sing, or do 
anything like her ? If she would but like the boy, Rawdon thought. 
But the mother and son never could be brought together. 

And it was while Rawdon’s mind was agitated with these doubts 
and perplexities that the incident occurred which was mentioned 
in the last chapter ; and the unfortunate colonel found himself a 
prisoner away from home. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

A RESCUE AND A CATASTROPHE. 

Friend Rawdon drove on then to Mr. Moss^ mansion in Cursitor 
Street, and was duly inducted into that dismal place of hospitality. 
Morning was breaking over the cheerful housetops of Chancery 
Lane as the rattling cab woke up the echoes there, and a little 
pink-eyed Jew boy with a head as ruddy as the rising morn let 
the party into the house, and Rawdon was welcomed to the ground- 
floor apartments by Mr. Moss, his travelling companion and host, 
who cheerfully asked him if he would like a glass' of something 
warm after his drive. 

The colonel^ was not so depressed as some mortals would 
be, who, quitting a palac^K, and a placens *uxor, find themselves 
barred into a spunging-house, for, if the truth must be told, he 
had been a lodger at Mr. Moss’s establishment once or twice before. 
We have not thought it necessary in the previous course oKthis 
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narrative to mention these trivial little domestic incidents ; but 
the reader may be assured that they can’t unfrequently occur in 
the life of a man who lives on toothing a year. 

Upon his iirst visit to Mr. Moss, the colonel, then a bachelor, 
had been liberated by the generosity of his aunt; on the second 
mishap, little Becky, with the greatest spirit and kindness, had 
borrowed a sum of money from Lord Southdown, and had coaxed 
her husband’s creditor (who was her shawl, velvet gown, lace pocket- 
handkerchief, trinket, and gimcrack purveyor, indeed) to take a 
portion of the sum claimed, and Rawdon’s promissory note for 
the remainder : so on both these occasions the capture and release 
had been conducted with the utmost gallantry on all sides, and 
Moss and the colonel were therefore on the very best of terms. 

“You’ll find your old bed, colonel, and everything comfortable,” 
that gentleman said, “as 1 may honestly say. You may be pretty 
sure it’s kep’ aired, and by the best of company, too. It was slep’ 
in the night afore last by the Honourable Capting Famish, of 
the Fiftieth Dragoons, whose mar took him out, after a fortnight, 
jest to punish him, she said. But, law bless you, 1 promise you, 
he punished my champagne, and had a party ’ere every night — 
reg’Iar tip-top swells, down from the clubs and the West End — Capting 
Ragg, the Honourable Deuceace, who lives in the Temple, and 
some fellers as knows a good glass of wine, 1 warrant you. I’ve 
got a doctor of diwinity up stairs, five gents in the coffee-room, and 
Mrs. Moss has a tably-dy-hoty at half-past five, and a little cards or 
music afterwards, w’hen we shall be most happy* to sec you.”. 

“ I’ll ring, when 1 want anything,” said Rawdon, and went 
quietly to his bedroom. He was an old soldier, we have said, and 
not to be disturbed by any little shocks of fate. A weaker man 
would have sent off a letter to his wife on the instant of his capture. 

“ But what is the use of disturbing her night’s rest ? ” thought 
Rawdon. “ She won’t know whether I am in my room or not. 
It will be time enough to write to her when she has had her sleep 
out, and 1 have had mine. It’s only a hundred and seventy, and 
the deuce is in it if we can’t raise that.” And so, thinking about 
little Rawdon (whom he w*ould rfot like to know that he was in 
such a queer place), the colonel turned into the bed lately occupied 
by Captain Famish, and fell asleep. It was ten o’clock when he 
woke up, and the ruddy-headed youth brought him, with conscious 
pride, a fine silver dressing-case, wherewith he might perform the 
operation of shaving.* Indeed Mr. Moss’s house, though somewhat 
dirty, was splendid throughout. There were dirty trays, and wine- 
coolers cn permanence on the sideboard, huge dirty gilt cornices, 
with dingy yellow satin hangings to the barred windows which 
looked into Cursitor Street, vast and dirty gilt picture-frames 
surrounding pieces sporting and sacred, all of which works were by 
the greatest masters; and fetched the greatest prices, too, in the 
bill transactions, in the course of which they were sold and 
bought over and over again. The coldnel’s breakfast was served 
to him in the same dingy and gorgeous plated ware. Miss Moss, 
a dark-eyed maid ifi curl papers, appeared witli the teapot, and 
smiling, asked the colonel how he had slep’ ? And the brought 
him in the Morning PosU with the names of all the great people 
wlj^ad figured at i^rd Steyne’s entertainment the night before. It 
Y.F. . 2D 
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contained a brilliant account of the festivities, and of the beautiful 
and accomplished Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s admirable personifications. 

After a lively chat with this lady f(who sat on the edge of the 
breakfast table in an easy attitude displaying the drapery of her 
stocking and an ex- white satin shoe, which was down at heel), 
Colonel Crawley called for pens and ink, and paper; and being 
asked how many sheets, chose one, which was brought to him between 
Miss Moss’s own finger and thumb. Many a sheet had that dark- 
eyed damsel brought in ; many a poor fellow had scrawled and 
blotted hurried lines of entreaty, and paced up and down that awfi^l 
room until his messenger brought back the reply. Poor men always 
use messengers instead of the post. Who has not had their letters, 
with the wafers wet, and the announcement that a person is waiting 
in the hall ? 

Now on the score of his application, Rawdon had not many 
misgivings. 

“Dear Becky” (Rawdon wrote), — “/ hope you slept well Don't' 
be frightened if I don’t bring you in your cojfy. Last night as I was 
coming home smoaking, 1 met with an accadent I was nabbed by Muss 
of Cursitor Street — from whose gilt and splendid parler I write this — the 
same that had me this time two years. Miss Moss brought in my tea — 
she is grown very fat, and as usual, had her stochens down at heal, 

“It's Nathan's business — a hundred and fifty — with costs, hundred 
and seventy. Please send me my desk and some cloths — I’m in pumps 
and a white tye (something like Miss M.’s stockings) — I’ve seventy in it. 
And as soon as you get this, Drive to Nathan’s — offer him seventy-five 
down, and ask him to renew — say I’ll take wine — we may as well have 
some dinner sherry ; but not picture, they’re too dear. 

“ If he won’t stand it Take my ticker and such of your things 
as you can spare, and send them to Balls — we must, of coarse, have the 
sum to-night. It won’t do to let it stand over, as to-morrow’s Sunday ; 
the beds here arc not very clean, and there may be other things out 
against me. — I’m glad it an’t Rawdon’s Saturday for coming home. 
God bless you. 

“ Yours in haste, 

• •• R. C.” 

“P.5. — Make haste and come.” * 

This letter, sealed with a wafer, was despatched by one of the 
messengers who are always hanging about Mr. Moss’s establish- 
ment ; and Rawdon, having seen him depart, went out in the court- 
yard, and smoked his cigar with a tolerably &sy mind — in spite of 
the bars overhead ; for Mr. Moss’s courtyard is railed in like a cage, 
lest the gentlemen who are boarding with him should take a fancy 
to escape from his hospitality. 

Three hours, he calculated, would be the utmost time required 
before Becky should arrive and open his prison doors; and he 
passed these pretty cheerfully in smoking, in reading the paper, 
and in the coffee-room witlj an acquaintance. Captain Walker, who 
happened to be there, and with whom he cut for sixpences for some 
hours, with pretty equal luck on cither side. 

But the day passed away^and no messenger* returned — no Becky. 
Mr. Moss’s tably-dy-hoty was served at the appointed hour of 
half-past five, when such of the gentlemen lodging in the liouse 
M CQuW afford to pay for the bwqueti came and p^ook or it 
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in the splendid front parlour before described, and with which 
Mr. Crawley’s temporary loc^in^ communicated, when Miss M. 
(Miss Hem, as her papa called her) appeared without the curl- 
papers of the morning, and Mrs. Hctn did the honours of a prime 
boiled leg of mutton and turnips, of which the colonel ate with a 
very faint appetite. Asked whether he would “stand” a bottle of 
champagne for the company, he consented, and the ladies drank 
to his ’ealth, and Mr. Moss, in the most polite manner, “looked 
towards him.” 

In the midst of this repast, however, the door-bell was heard — 
young Moss of the ruddy hair, rose up with the kfeys and answered 
the summons, and coming back, told the colonel that the messenger 
had returned with a bag, a desk, and a letter, which he gave him. 
“No ceramony, colonel, I beg,” said Mrs. Moss, with a wave of 
her hand, and he opened the letter rather tremulously. — It was a 
beautiful letter, highly scented, on a pink paper, and with a light 
.^green seal. 

Mon pauvre cher petit " (Mrs. Crawley wrote), “ I could not sleep one 
•mink for thinking of what had become of my odious old monstre : and only 
got to rest in the morning after sending for Mr. Blench (for I was in a 
fever), who gave me a composing draught and left orders with Fineltc 
that 1 should be disturbed on no account. So that my poor old man’s 
messenger, who had bien mauvaise mine Finette says, and sentait le 
gcnih)re^ remained in the hall for some hours waiting my bell. You may 
fancy my state when I read your poor dear old ill-spelt letter, 

“ 111 as I was, I instantly called for the carriage, and as soon as I was 
dressed (though I couldn't drink a drop of chocolate — I assure you 1 
couldn't without my monstre to bring it to me), 1 drove ventre h terre to 
Nathan's. I saw him — I wept — I cried — I fell at his odious knees. 
Nothing would mollify the horrid man. He would have all the money, 
he said, or keep my poor monstre in prison. I drove home with the 
intention of paying that triste visite ches mon oncle (when every trinket 
1 have should be at your disposal though they would not fetch a hundred 
pounds, for some, you know, are with ce cher oncle already), and 
found Milor there with the Bulgarian old sheep-faced monster, who had 
come to compliment me upSn last* night’s performances. Paddington 
came in, too, drawling and lisping and twiddling his hair ; so did 
Champignac, and his chef— everybody with foison of compliments and 
pretty speeches — ])laguing poor me, who longed to be rid of them, and 
was thinking every moment of the time of mon pauvre prisonnier, 

** When they were gone, I went down on my knees to Milor ; told him 
we were going to pa\Ai everything, and begged and prayed him to give 
me two hundred pounds. He pish’d and pshaw’d in a fury — told me not 
to be such a fool as to pawn — and said he would see whether he could 
lend me the money. At last he went away, promising that he would 
send it me in the morning : when 1 will bring it to my poor old monster 
with a kiss from his affectionate k •• 

“ I am wnting in bed. Oh, I have such a headache and such a 
heartache ! ” * 

When Rawdon read over this letter, Jie turned so red and looked 
so savage, that the company at the table d’hote easily perceived 
tha^bad news had reached him. All his suspicions, which he had 
trying to banish, returned upon him. She could not even go 
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out and sell her trinkets to free him. She could laugh and talk 
about compliments paid to her whilst he was in prison. Who had 
put him there? Wenham had walk^ with him. Was there . . . 
lie could hardly bear to think of* what he suspected. Leaving 
the room hurriedly, he ran into his own — opened his desk, wrote 
two hurried lines, which he directed to Sir Pitt* or Lady Crawley, 
and bade the messenger carry them at once to Gaunt Street, bidding 
him to take a cab, and promising him a guinea if he was back in 
an hour. 

In the note he besought his dear brother and sister, for the sake 
of God; for the fiake of his dear child and his honour; to coine 
to him and relieve him of his difficulty. He was in prison ; he 
wanted a hundred pounds to set him free — he entreated them 
to come to him. 

He went back to the dining-room after despatching his messenger, 
and called for more wine. He laughed and talked with a strange 
boisterousness, as the people thought. Sometimes he laughed 
madly at his own fears, and went on drinking for an hour ; 
listening all the while for the carriage which was to bring his 
fate back. 

At the expiration of that time, wheels were heard whirling 
up to the gate — the young janitor went out with his gate-keys. 
It was a lady whom he let in at the bailiiTs door. 

Colonel Crawdey,” she said, trembling very much. He, with a 
knowing look, locked the door upon her — then unlocked and opened 
the inner one, and •calling out, “Colonel, you're wanted,” led 
her into the back parlour, which he occupied. 

Rawdon came in from the dining-parlour where all those people 
were carousing, into his back room ; a flare of coarse light following 
him into the apartment where the lady stood, still very nervous. 

“It is 1, .Rawdon,” she said, in a timid voice, which she strove 
to render cheerful. “It is Jane.” Rawdon was quite overcome 
by that kind voice and presence. He ran up to her— caught her 
in his arms — gasped out some inarticulate words of thanks, and 
fairly sobbed on her shoulder. She did not know the cause of 
his emotion. • * 


The bills of Mr. Moss were quickly settled, perhaps to the dis- 
appointment^ of that gentleman, who had counted on having the 
colonel as his guest over Sunday at least ; and Jane, with beaming 
smiles and happiness in her eyes, carried away Rawdon from the 
bailiffs house, and^ they went homewards in riie cab in which she 
had hastened to^his release. “Pitt was gone to a parliamentary 
dinner, she said, “^hen Rawdon's note came, and so, dear 
Rawdon, 1—1 came myself;” and she put her kind hand in his. 
Perhaps it was well for Rawdon Crawley that Pitt was away at 
that dinner. Rawdon thanked his sister a hundred times, and with 
which touched and almost alarmed that 



could interpret it. And thl n^ht ifter'he ‘•i’" 

sat by her own little bov’s bed j u 'i 

wayworn sinner. ’ ^ nyed humbly for that ^oo’’ 







You lie, >ou dog!'* said Rawdon. 
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Rawdon left her and walked home rapidly. It was nine o’clock 
at night. He ran across tl^ streets, and the great squares of 
Vanity Fair, and at length |ame up breathless opposite his own 
house. He started back and T(^l against the railings, trembling as 
he looked up. The drawing-room windows were blazing with light. 
She had said that she was in bed and ill. He stood there for some 
time, the light from the rooms on his pale face. 

He took out his door-key and let himself into the house. He 
could hear laughter in the upper rooms. He was in the ball-dress 
in which he had been captured the night before. He went silently 
up the stairs ; leaning against the banisters at* the stair-head. — 
Nobody was stirring in the house besides — all the servants had 
been sent away. Rawdon heard laughter within — laughter and 
singing. Becky was singing a snatch of the song of the night 
before; a hoarse voice shouted ** Brava, brava!”— it was Lord 
Steyne’s. 

Raw'don opened the door and went in. A little table with a 
dinner was laid out — and wine and plate. Steyne was hanging 
over the sofa on which Becky sat. The wretched woman was 
in a brilliant full toilette, her arms and all her fingers sparkling 
with bracelets and rings ; and the brilliants on her breast which 
Steyne had given her. He had her hand in his, and was bowing 
over it to kiss it, when Becky started up with a faint scream as 
the caught sight of Rawdon’s white face. At the next instant 
she tried a smile, a horrid smile, as if to welcome her husband ; 
and Steyne rose up, grinding his teeth, pale, and with fury in his 
looks. 

He, too, attempted a laugh — and came forward holding out his 
hand. “ What, come back 1 How d’ye do, Crawley ? ” he said, 
the nerves of his mouth twitching as he tried to grin at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon’s face which caused Bc'cky to fling 
herself before him. “I am innocent, Rawdon,” she said; “before 
God, I am 'innocent.” She clung hold of his coat, of his hands; 
her own were all covered with serpents, and rings, and baubles. 
“ I am innocent. — Say I anj innocent,” she said to Lord Steyne. 

He thought a trap had been laid for him, and was as furious 
with the wife as with the husband. “You innocent! Demn 
you,” he screamed out, “You innocent I Why every trinket 
you have on your body is paid for by me. I have given you 
thousands of pounds which this fellow has spent, and for which 

he has sold you. lAnocent, by ! You’re as innocent as your 

mother, the ballet-girl, and your husband the bully. Don’t think 
to frighten me as you have done others. Slake way, sir, and let 
me pass ; ” and Lord Steyne seized upon his hat, •and, with dame 
in his eyes, and looking his enemy fiercely in the face, marched upon 
him, never for a moment doubting that the other would give way. 

But Rawdon Crawley springing out, seized him by the neck- 
cloth, until Steyne, almost strangled^ writhed, and bent under 
his arm. “You lie, you dog!” said Rawdon. “You lie, you 
coward and villain I ” And he struck the peer twice over the face 
with his open hand, and flung him ^leeding to the ground. It 
was all done before Rebecca could interpose. She stood there 
treacling before him. She admired her husband, strong, brave, 
a|A victorious. 
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“ Come here,” he said. — She came up at once. 

“Take off those things.”— She b^an, trembling, pulling the 
jewels from her arms, and the rings ^m her shaking fingers, and 
held them all in a heap, ouivertifg and looking up at him. 
“Throw them down,” he said, and she dropped them.^ He tore 
the diamond ornament out of her breast, and flung it at Lord 
Steyne. It cut him on his bald forehead. Steyne wore the scar 
to his dying day. 

“ Come up stairs,” Rawdon said to his wife. 

“ Don’t kill me, Rawdon,” she said. j 

He laughed sawigely. — “I want to see if that man lies about 
the money as he has about me. Has he given you any ?” 

“No,” said Rebecca, “that is ” 

“ Give me your keys,” Rawdon answered, and they went out 
together. 

Rebecca gave him all the keys but one : and she was in hopes 
that he would not have remarked the absence of that. It belonged .. 
to the little desk which Amelia had given her in early days, and 
which she kept in a secret place. But Rawdon flung open boxes 
and wardrobes, throwing the multifarious trumpery of their contents 
here and there, and at last he found the desk. The woman was 
forced to open it. It contained papers, love-letters many years old 
— all sorts of small trinkets and woman’s memoranda. And it 
contained a pocket-book with bank-notes. Some of these were 
dated ten years back, too, and one was quite a fresh one — a 
note for a thousand pounds which Lord Steyne had given her. 

“ Did he give you this ? ” Rawdon said. 

“Yes,” Rebecca answered. 

“Til send it to him to-day,” Rawdon said (for day had dawned 
again, and many hours had passed in this search) “and I will pay 
Briggs, who was kind to the boy, and some of the debts. You 
will let me know where 1 shall send the rest to you. You miglit 
have spared me a hundred pounds, Becky, out of all this — 1 have 
always shared with you.” 

“ 1 am innocent,” said Becky. And he left her without another 
word. • 

What were her thoughts when he left her? She remained 
for hours after he was gone, the sunshine pouring into the room, 
and Rebecca sitting alone on the bed’s edge. The drawers were 
all opened and their contents scattered about — dresses and feathers, 
scarfs and trinkets, a heap of tumbled vanities lying in a wreck. 
Her hair was falling oTrer her shoulders ; her gown was torn where 
Rawdon had wrenched the brilliants out of it. She heard him go 
down stairs a few minutes after he had left her, and the door 
slamming and closing on him. She knew he would never come 
back. He was gone for ever. Would he kill himself? — she ' 
thought — not until after he^had met Lord Steyne. She thought of 
her long past life, and all* the dismal incidents of it. Ah, how 
dreary it seemed, how miserable, lonely and profitless! Should 
she take laudanum, and eriti it, too— have done with all hopes, 
schemes, debts, and triumphs? The French maid found her in 
this position — sitting in the midst of her miserable ruins 4 :ith 
clasped hands and dry eyes. Tlie woman was her accomph 
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and In Steyne's pay. Mon Dieu, madame, what has happened?” 
she asked. 

What had happened? W^s she guilty or not? She said not; 
but who could tell what wa»itruth which came from those lips; 
or if that corrupt heart was in this case pure? All her lies and 
her schemes, all her selfishness and her wiles, all her wit and 
genius had come to this bankruptcy. The woman closed the 
curtains, and with some entreaty and show of kindness, persuaded 
her mistress to lie down on the bed. Then she went below and 
gathered up the trinkets which had been lying on the floor since 
Rebecca dropped them there at her husband’s .orders, and Lord 
Steyne went away. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

SUNDAY AFTER THE BATILB. 

The mansion of Sir Pitt Crawley in Great Gaunt Street was just 
beginning to dress itself for the day, as Rawdon, in his evening 
costume, which he had now worn two days, passed by the scared 
female who was scouring the steps, and entered into his brother’s 
study. Lady Jane, in her morning-gown, was up and above stairs 
in the nursery, superintending the toilettes of her children, and 
listening to the morning prayers which the little creatures performed 
at her knee. Every morning she and they* performed this duty 
privately, and before the public ceremonial at which Sir Pitt 
presided, and at which all the people of the household were 
expected to assemble. Rawdon sat down in the study before the 
baronet’s table, set out with the orderly blue books and the 
letters, the neatly docketed bills and symmetrical pan^phlets ; and 
locked account-books, desks, and despatch boxes, the Bible, the 
Quarterly J^eview, and the Court Gutde^ which all stood as if on 
parade awaiting the inspection of their chief. 

A book of family sermons, one of which Sir Pitt was in the 
habit of administering to* his family on Sunday mornings, lay 
ready on the study table, and awaiting his judicious selection. 
And by the sermon-book was the Observer newspaper, damp and 
neatly folded, and for Sir Pitt’s own private use. His gentleman 
alone took the opportunity of perusing the newspaper before he 
laid it by his master’s desk. Before he had brought it into his 
master’s study that morning, he had read in the journal a 
flaming account of Festivities at Gaunt House,” with the names 
of all the distinguished personages invited by the Marquis of Steyne 
to meet his Royal Highness. Having made comments upon this 
entertainment to the housekeeper and her niece as they were 
• taking early tea and hot-buttered toast in the former lady’s 
apartment, and wondered how the Rawding Crawleys could git 
on, the valet had damped and folded the paper once more, so that 
i<^ looked quite fresh and innocent against the arrival of the master 
of the house. • . • 

Poor Rawdon took up the paper and began to try to read it 
unt^ his brother should arrive. But the print fell blank upon 
hia^yes ; and he did not know in the least what he was reading 
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The Government news and appointments (which Sir Pitt as a 
public man was bound to peruse, otherwise he would by no means 
permit the introduction of Sunday papers into his household), the 
theatrical criticisms, the fight for a mndred pounds a-side between 
the Barking Butcher and the Tutbury Pet, the Gaunt House 
chronicle itself, which contained a most complimentary though 
guarded account of the famous charades of which Mrs. Becky 
had been the heroine — all these passed as in a haze before Rawdon, 
as he sat waiting the arrival of the chief of the family. 

Punctually, as the shrill-toned bell of the black marble study 
clock began to cliime nine, Sir Pitt made his appearance, fresii, 
neat, smugly shaved, with a waxy clean face, and stiff shirt 
collar, his scanty hair combed and oiled, trimming his nails as he 
dc‘scended the stairs majestically, in a starched cravat and a gray 
flannel dressing-gown — a real old English gentleman, in a word 
— a model of neatness and every propriety. He started when 
he saw poor Rawdon in his study in tumbled clothes, with 
bloodshot eyes, and his hair over his face. He thought his 
brother was not sober, and had been out all night on some orgy. 
''Good gracious, Rawdon,** he said, with a blank face, "what 
brings you here at this time of the morning? Why ain’t you at 
home ? ” 

" Home,” said Rawdon, with a wild laugh. " Don’t be frightened, 
Pitt. I’m not drunk. Shut the door ; I want to speak to you.” 

Pitt closed the door and came up to the table, where he sat 
down in the other drmchair — that one placed for the reception 
of the steward, agent, or confidential visitor who came to transact 
business with the baronet — and trimmed his nails more vehemently 
than ever. 


" Pitt, it’s all over with me,” the colonel said, after a pause. 
" I’m done.*,* 

" 1 always said it would come to this,” the baronet cried 
peevishly, and beating a tune with his clean-trimmed nails. " I 
warned you a thousand times. I can’t help you any more. 
Every shilling of my money is lied up. Even the hundred pounds 
that Jane took you last night were promised to my lawyer to- 
morrow morning ; and the want of it will put me to great incon- 
venience. 1 don’t mean to say that I won’t assist you ultimately. 
But as for paying your creditors in full, 1 might as well hope to 
pay the National Debt. It is madness, sheer madness, to think 
of such a thing. You must come to a compromise. It’s a painful 
thing for the family ; but every body does it. There was George 
Kilely, Lord Ragland^s son, went through the court last week, 
and was what .they call w'hitewashed, 1 believe. Lord Ragland 

would not pay a shilling for him, and ” 

" ll’s not money I want,” Rawdon broke in. "I’m not come to 

you about myself. Never mind what happens to me ” 

" What is the matter, then,” said Pitt, somewhat relieved. 

" It’s the boy,” said Rawdon, in a husky voice. " I want you 
to promise me that you will take charge of him when I’m gono 
That dear good wife of y«urs has .always been good to him : 
and he’s fonder of her than he is of his Damn it. Look 


here, Pitt— you know that 1 was to have had Miss Crawley’s m-ney. 
1 wasn’t brought up like a younger brother: but was 
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encouraged to be extravagant and kep’ idle. But for this I might 
have been quite a different man. I didn’t do my duty with the 
regiment so bad. You know how I was thrown over about the 
money, and who got it.” 

'* After the sacrifices I have made, and the manner in which 
I have stood by you, I think this sort of reproach is useless,” Sir 
Pitt said. “Your marriage was your own doing, not mine.” 

“That’s over now,” said Rawdon. — "That’s over now.” And 
the words were wrenched from him with a groan, which made 
his brother start. 

“ Good God ! is she dead ? ” Sir Pitt said, .with a voice of 
genuine alarm and commiseration. 

“ 1 wish I was,” Rawdon replied. “ If it wasn’t for little 
Rawdon I’d have cut my throat this morning — and that damned 
villain’s loo.” 

Sir Pitt instantly guessed the truth, and surmised that Lord 
Stcyne was the person whose life Rawdon wished to take. The 
'colonel told his senior briefly, and in broken accents, the circum- 
stances of the case. “It was a regular plan between that scoundrel 
and her,” he said. “The bailiffs were put upon me; 1 was taken 
as 1 was going out of his house ; when I wrote to her for 

money, she said she was ill in bed, and put me off to another 

day. And when I got home I found her in diamonds and sitting 

with that villain alone.” He then went on to describe hurriedly 

the personal conflict with Lord Steyne. To an affair of that 
nature, of course, he said, there was but one*issue; and after his 
conference with his brother, he was going away to make the 
necessary arrangements for the meeting which must ensue. “And 
as it may end fatally for me,” Rawdon said, with a broken 
voice, “and as the boy has no mother, I must leave him to you 
and Jane, Pitt — only it will be a comfort to me if you will promise 
to be his friend.” 

The elder J)rother was much affected, and shook Rawdon’s hand 
with a cordiality seldom exhibited by him. Rawdon passed his 
hand over his shaggy eyebrows. “Thank you, brother,” said he. 
“ 1 know I can trust your wbrd,” • 

“1 will, upon my honour,” the baronet said. And thus, and 
almost mutely, this bargain was struck between them. Then 
Rawdon took out of his pocket the little pocket-book which he 
had discovered in Becky’s desk, and from which he drew a bundle 
of the notes which U contained. “ Here’s six hundred,” he said ; 
“you didn’t know I was so rich, I want you to give the money 
to Briggs, who lent it to us — ^and who was»so kind to the boy — 
and I’ve always felt ashamed of having taken the poor old woman’s 
money. And here’s some more — I’ve only kept bade a few pounds 
— which Becky may as well have, to get on with.” As he spoke, 
he look hold of the other notes to give to his brother ; but his 
hands shook* and he was so agitated that the pocket-book fell 
from him, and out of it the thousaftd-pound note which had 
b^^en the last of the unlucky Becky’s winnings. 

Pitt stooped and picked them up, aaiazed at so much wealth. 
“ Not that,” Rawdon said ; “ I hope to put a bullet into the man 
whom that belongs to.” He had thought to himself, it would 
beof ne revenge to wrap a ball in the note, and kill Steyne with it 
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After this colloquy the brothers once more shook hands and 
parted. Lady Jane had heard of the colonel’s arrival, and was 
waiting for her husband in the adjoming dining-room, with female 
instinct, auguring evil. The doorr of the dining-room happened 
to be left open, and the lady of course was issuing from it as the 
two brothers passed out of the study. She held out her hand to 
Rawdon, and said she was glad he was come to breakfast ; though 
she could perceive, by his haggard, unshorn face, and the dark 
looks of her husband, that there was very little question of 
breakfast between them. Rawdon muttered some excuses about 
an engagement,, squeezing hard the timid little hand which nis 
sister-in-law reached out to him. Her imploring eyes could read 
nothing but calamity in his face ; but he went away without 
another word. Nor did Sir Pitt vouchsafe her any explanation. 
The children came up to salute him, and he kissed them in his 
usual frigid manner. The mother took both of them close to 
herself, and held a hand of each of them as they knelt down to 
prayers, which Sir Pitt read to them, and to the servants in their* 
Sunday suits or liveries, ranged upon chairs on the other side of 
the hissing tea-urn. Breakfast was so late that day, in con- 
sequence of the delays which had occurred, that the church-bells 
began to ring whilst they were sitting over their meal ; and Lady 
Jane was too ill, she said, to go to church, though her thoughts 
had been entirely astray during the period of family devotion. 

Rawdon Crawley meanwhile hurried on from Great Gaunt Street, 
and knocking at th6 great bronze Medusa’s head which stands on 
the portal of Gaunt House, brought out the purple Silenus in a 
red and silver waistcoat, who acts as porter of that palace. The 
man was scared also by the colonel’s dishevelled appearance, and 
barred the way as if afraid that the other was goin|^ to force 
it. But Colonel Crawley only took out a card and enjoined him 
particularly to send it to Lord Steyne, and to mark the address 
written on it, and say that Colonel Crawley woul^ be all day 
after one o’clock at the Regent Club in St. James’s Street — not 
at home. The fat, red-faced man looked after him with astonish- 
ment as he strode away ; so did* the pdople in their Sunday clothes 
who were out so early ; the charity boys with shining faces, the 
greengrocer lolling at his door, and the publican shutting his 
shutters in the sunshine, against service commenced. The people 
joked at the cabstand about his appearance, as he took a carriage 
there, and told the driver to take him to Knigktsbridge barracks. 

All the bells were jangling and tolling as he reached that 
place. He might have seen his old acquaintance Amelia on her 
way from Brompton to Russell Square had he been looking out. 
Troops of schools ^ were on their march to church, the shiny 
pavement and outsides of coaches in the suburbs were thronged 
with people out upon their Sunday pleasure ; but the colonel 
was much too ^ busy to take any heed of these phenomena, and, 
arriving at Knightsbridg^, speedily made his way up to the room 
of his old friend and comrade, Captain Maemurdo, who Crawl/^y 
found, to his satisfaction, w^s in barracks. 

^ Captain Maemurdo, a veteran officer and Waterloo man, greatly 
liked by his regiment, in^ which want of money, alone prevented 
him from attaining the highest ranks, was enjoying the fo^^^v)on 

\ 
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calmly m bed. He had been at a fast supper-party, given the night 
before by Captain the Honourable George Cinqbars, at his house 
in Brompton Square, to sevei|il young men of the regiment, and 
a number of ladies of the de ballet; and old Mac, who 

was at home with people of all ages and ranks, and consorted 
with generals, dog-fanciers, opera-dancers, bruisers, and every 
kind of person, in a word, was resting himself after the night’s 
labours, and not being on duty, was in bed. 

His room was hung round with boxing, sporting, and dancing 
pictures, presented to him by comrades as they retired from the 
regiment, and married and settled into quiet life. * And as he was 
now nearly fifty years of age, twenty-four of which he had passed 
in the corps, he had a singular museum. He was one of the 
best shots in England, and, for a heavy man, one of the best 
riders ; indeed, he and Crawley had been rivals when the latter 
was in the army. To be brief, Mr. Macmurdo was lying in bed, 
.reading in Bell's Life an account of that very fight between the 
Tutbury Pet and the Barking Butcher, which has been before 
mentioned — a venerable, bristly warrior with a little close-shaved 
gray head with a silk nightcap, a red face and nose, and a 
great d^-ed moustache. 

When Rawdon told the captain he wanted a friend, the latter 
knew perfectly well on what duty of friendship he was called to act, 
and indeed had conducted scores of aflairs for his acquaintances 
with the greatest prudence and skill. His Royal Highness, the 
late lamented commander-in-chief, had had the greatest regard for 
Macmurdo on this account ; and he was the common refuge of 
gentlemen in trouble. 

“What’s the row about, Crawley, my boy?” said the old warrior. 
“ No more gambling business, hey, like that when we shot Captain 
Marker?” • 

“It’s about — about my wife,” Crawley answered, casting down 
his eyes and turning very red. 

The Ollier gave a whistle. “ I always said she’d throw you over,” 
he began — indeed there wer^ bets in the regiment and at the club 
regarding the probable fate of Colonel Crawley, so lightly was 
his wife’s character esteemed by his comrades and the world — but 
seeing the savage look with which Rawdon answered the ex- 
pression of this opinion, Macmurdo did not think fit to enlarge 
upon it further. 

“ Is there no way 6ut of it, old boy?” the captain continued in 
a grave tone. “Is it only suspicion, you know, or — or what is it? 
Any letters ? Can’t you keep it quiet ? Besf not make any noise 
about a thing of that sort if you can help it.” “ Tlicnk of his only 
finding her out now,” the captain thought to himself, and re- 
membered a hundred particular conversations at the mess-table, 
in which Mr$. Crawley’s reputation had been torn to shreds. 

“There’s no way but one out of it,” Rawdon replied; “and 
there’s only a way out of it for one of us, Mac — do you understand ? 
} ' was put out of the way ; arrested ; 1 found ’em alone together. 
I told him he was a liar and a coward, And knocked him down and 
thrashed him.” 

“ him right,” Macmurdo said. “ Who is it ? ” 

B&wdon answered it was Lord Steyne. 
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“ The deuce ! a marquis ! they said he— that is, they said you ” 

“What the devil do you mean?” roared out Rawdon ; “do you 
mean that you ever heard a fellow daubt about my wife, and didn’t 
tell me, Mac? ” 

“ The world’s very censorious, old boy,” the other replied. “ What 
the deuce was the good of my telling you what any tom-fools talked 
about ? ” 

“ It was damned unfriendly, Mac,” said Rawdon, quite overcome ; 
and, covering his face with his hands, he gave way to an emotion, 
the sight of which caused the tough old campaigner opposite him to 
wince with syiiifaithy. “Hold up, old boy,” he said; “great man 
or not, w'c’Jl put a bullet in him, damn him. As for women, they’re 
all so.” 

“You don’t know' how' fond I was of that one,” Rawdon said, 
half inarticulately. “ Damme, 1 followed her like a footman. I 
gave up everything I had to her. I’m a beggar because I would 
marry her. By Jove, sir, I’ve pawned my own watch in order to* 
get her anything she fancied : and she — she’s been making a purse 
for herself all the time, and grudged me a hundred pound to get me 
out of quod.” He then fiercely and incoherently, and with an 
agitation under which his counsellor had never before seen him 
labour, told Maemurdo the circumstances of the story. His adviser 
caught at some stray hints in it. 

“She may be innocent, after all,” he said. “She says so. 
Steyne has been a •hundred times alone with her in the house 
before.” 

“It may be so,” Raw'don answered sadly; “but this don’t 
look very innocent ; ” and he showed the captain the thousand-pound 
note which he had found in Becky’s pocket-book, “This is what 
he gave her, Mac ; and .she kep* it unknown to me ; and with this 
money in riie house, she refused to stand by me wlieti 1 w^as locked 
up.” The captain could not but own that the secreting of the money 
had a very ugly look. 

Whilst they were engaged in their conference, Rawdon despatched 
Captain Maemurdo’s servant to Curzon.Street, with an order to the 
domestic there to give up a bag of clothes of which the colonel 
had great need. And during the man’s absence, and with great 
labour and a Johnson’s Dictionary, which stood them in much 
stead, Raw'don and his second composed a letter, which the latter 
was to send to Lord Steyne. Captain Maemurdo had the honour 
of w'ailing upon the Marquis of Steyne,- on" the part of Colonel 
Rawdon Crawley, and begged to intimate that he was empowered 
by the colonel to niafi;e any arrangements for the meeting which, 
he had no doubt, it was his lordsliip’s intention to demand, and 
which the circumstances of the morning had rendered inevitable. 
Captain Maemurdo begged Lord Steyne, in the most polite manner, 
to appoint a friend, with whom he (Captain M‘M.) might com- 
municate, and desired iha^ the meeting might take place with as 
little delay as possible. 

In a postscript the captain stated that he had in his possessiSt^ 
a bank-note for a large amSunt, which Colonel Crawley had reason 
to suppose was the property of the Marquis of Steyne. And he 
was anxious, on the colonel’s behalf, to give up the noteV its 
owner. 
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By the time this note was composed, the captain’s servant returned 
from his misson to Colonel Crawley’s house in Curzon Street, but 
without the carpet-bag and portmanteau for which he had been 
sent ; and with a very puzzled 2 [|(^ odd face. 

“They won’t a give ’em up,” said the man; “there’s a regular 
shinty in the house; and everything at sixes and sevens. The 
landlord’s come in and took possession. The servants was a 
drinking up in the drawing-room. They said — ^they said you had 
gone off with the plate, colonel,” the man added after a pause. — 
“ One of the servants is off already. And Simpson, the man as was 
very noisy and drunk indeed, says nothing shall go out of the house 
until his wages is paid up.” 

The account of this little revolution in May Fair astonished and 
gave a little gaiety to an otherwise very triste conversation. The 
two officers laughed at Rawdon’s discomfiture. 

“I’m glad the little ’un isn’t at home,” Rawdon said, biting his 
nails. “You remember him, Mac, don’t you, in the riding school ? 
*How he sat the kicker to be sure ! didn’t he ? ” 

“That he did, old boy,” said the good-natured captain. 

Little Rawdon was then sitting, one of fifty gown-boys, in the 
chapel of Whitefriars School, thinking, not about the sermon, but 
about going home next Saturday, when his father would certainly 
tip him, perhaps would take him to the play. 

“ He’s a regular trump, that boy,” the father went on, still 
musing about his son. “ 1 say, Mac, if anything goes wrong— if I 
drop — 1 should like you to — ^to go and see him,*you know ; and say 
that I was very fond of him, and that. And — dash it — old chap, give 
him these gold sleeve-buttons ; it’s all I’ve got.” He covered his 
face with black hands, over which the tears rolled and made furrows 
of white. Mr. Maemurdo had also occasion to take off his silk 
nightcap and rub it across his eyes. 

“ Go down and order some breakfast,” he said to hi^ man in a 
loud, cheerful voice. — “What’ll you have, Crawley? Some devilled 
kidneys and a herring — let’s say. — And, Clay, lay out some dressing 
things for the colonel : we were always pretty much of a size, 
Rawdon, my boy, and neitlfer of ys ride so light as we did when 
we first entered the corps.” With which, and leaving the colonel 
to dress himself, Maemurdo turned round towards the wall, and 
resumed the perusal of BeJTs Life until such time as his friend’s 
toilette was complete, and he was at liberty to commence his own. 

This, as he was ^bout to meet a lord, Captain Maemurdo 
performed with particular care. He waxed his mustachios into a 
state of brilliant polish, and put on a light cj^avat and a trim buff 
waistcoat ; so that all the young officers in the mess-room, whither 
Crawley had preceded his friend, complimentedT Mac on his 
appearance at breakfast, and asked if he was going to be married 
that Sunday. 
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. CHAPTER ^LV. 

IN WHICH THE SAMS SUBJECT IS PURSUED. 

Becky did not rally from the state of stupor and confusion In which 
the events of the previous night had plunged her intrepid spirit, 
until the bells of the Curzon Street chapels were ringing for after- 
noon service, and rising from her bed she began to ply her own 
bell, in order to summon the French maid who had leit her some 
hours before. , ’ 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley rang many times in vain ; and though, 
on the last occasion, she rang with such vehemence as to pull down 
the bell-rope. Mademoiselle Fifine did not make her appearance — 
no, not though her mistress, in a great pet, and with the bell-rope 
in her hand, came out to the landing-place with her hair over her 
shoulders, and screamed out repeatedly for her attendant. 

The truth is, she had quitted the premises for many hours, and 
upon that permission which is called French leave among us. After 
picking up the trinkets in the drawing-room, mademoiselle had 
ascended to her own apartments, packed and corded her own boxes 
there, tripped out and called a cab for herself, brought down her 
trunks with her own hand, and without even so much as asking 
the aid of any of the other servants, who would probably have 
refused it, as they hated her cordially, and without wishing any 
one of them good-by^, had made her exit from Curzon Street. 

^ The game, in her opinion, was over in that little domestic estab- 
lishment. Fifine went off in a cab, as we have known more exalted 
persons of her nation to do under similar circumstances : but, more 
provident or lucky than these, she secured not only her own 
property, but some of her mistress’s (if indeed that lady could be 
said to have any property at all) — ^and not only carried off the 
trinkets before alluded to, and some favourite dresses on which 
she had long kept her eye, but four richly gilt Louis-Quatorze 
candlesticks, six gilt albums, keepsakes, and books of beauty, a 
gold enamelled snuff-box which Jiad oftce belonged to Madame du 
Barri, and the sweetest little ink-stand and mother-of-pearl blotting- 
book, which Becky used when she composed her charming little 
pink notes, had vanished from the premises in Curzon Street 
together with Mademoiselle Fifine, and all the silver laid on the 
table for the little festin which Rawdon interrupted. The plated 
W’are mademoiselle left behind her as too cumbrous probably, for 
which reason, no doubt, she also left tlie fire-irons, the chimney- 
glasses, and the rosewood cottage piano. 

A lady very like her subsequently kept a milliner’s shop in the 
Rue du Helder at Paris, where she lived with great credit and 
enjoyed the patronage of my Lord Steyne. This person always 
spoke of England as of the most treacherous country 'in the world, 
and stated to her young pupils that she had been affreusement voU 
by natives of that island. It was no doubt compassion for her 
misfortunes which inducec^ the Marquis of Steyne to be so very* 
kind to Madame de Saint Amarantne. May she flourish as she 
deserves — she appears no more in our quarter of Vanity Fair. 

Hearing a buzz and a stir below, and indignant at the impu£«nce 
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of those servants who would not answer her summons, Mrs. Crawley 
flung her morning robe roun^ her, and descended majestically to 
the drawing-room, whence the noise proceeded. 

The cook was there with bl2)c4cened face, seated on the beautiful 
chintz sofa by the side of Mrs. Raggles, to whom she was adminis- 
tering Maraschino. The^ page with the sugar-loaf buttons, who 
carried about Becky’s pink notes, and jumped about her little 
carriage with such alacrity, was now engaged putting his fingers 
into a cream dish ; the footman was talking to Raggles, who had 
a face full of perplexity and woe — ^and yet, though the door was 
open, and Becky had been screaming a half-dozen of times a few 
feet off, not one of her attendants had obeyed her call. ** Have 
a little drop, do’ee now, Mrs. Raggles,” the cook was saying 
as Becky entered, the white cashmere dressing-gown flouncing 
around her. 

“ Simpson I Trotter ! ” the mistress of the house cried in great 
wrath. ‘*How dare you stay here when you heard me call ? How 
'dare you sit down in my presence 1 Where’s my maid ? ” The 
page withdrew his fingers from his mouth with a momentary 
terror ; but the cook took off a glass of Maraschino, of which 
Mrs. Raggles had had enough, staring at Becky over the little 
gilt glass as she drained its contents. The liquor appeared to 
give the odious rebel courage. 

“ Your sofy, indeed!” Mrs. Cook said. “I’m a-settin’ on Mrs. 
Raggles’s sofy. Don’t you stir, Mrs. Raggles, mum. I’m a-$ettin’ 
on Mr. and Mrs. Raggles’s sofy, which thev bought with honest 
money, and very dear it cost ’em, too. And I’m thinkin’ if 1 set 
here until I’m paid my wages, I shall set a precious long time, 
Mrs. Raggles ; and set I will, too — ha 1 ha 1 ’’ and with this she 
filled herself another glass of the liquor, and drank it with a 
more hideously satirical air. , 

“Trotter! Simpson! turn that drunken wretch out,” screamed 
Mrs. Crawley. 

“ I shawn’t,” said Trotter, the footman ; “ turn out yourself. Pay 
our selleries, and turn me out too. WeHl go fast enough.” 

“ Are you all here to insuft me ?i’ cried Becky, in a fury ; “ when 
Colonel Crawley comes home I’ll ” 

At this the servants burst into a hoarse haw-haw, in which, 
however, Raggles, who still kept a most melancholy countenance, 
did not join. “He ain’t a-coming back,” Mr. Trotter resumed. 
“He sent for his things, and I wouldn’t let ’em go, although 
Mr. Raggles would; and I don’t b’lieve he’s no more a colonel 
than 1 am. He’s hoff; and I suppose you’re a-goin’ after him. 
You’re no better than swindlers, both on you. Don^t be a-bullyin’ 
me, 1 won’t stand it. Pay us our selleries, I say. Pay us our 
selleries.” It was evident, from Mr. Trotter’s flushed countenance 
and defective intonation, that he, too, had had recourse to vinous 
stimulus. 

“Mr. Raggles,” said Becky, in a p&ssion of vexation, “you 
w'M not surely let me be insulted by that drunken man?” “Hold 
your noise, Trotter? do no.w,” said • Simpson, the page. He 
was affected by his mistress’s deplorable situation, and succeeded 
in pryirenting an outrageous denial of the epithet drunken” on 
th^j^tman’s part 
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%o mam,’’ said Raggles, ‘*I never thought to live to see this 

? ear day. I’ve known the Crawley , family ever since I was born. 

lived butler with Miss Crawley for thirty years and I little 
thought one of that family was A-^oin’ to ruing me— yes, ruing 
me” — said the poor fellow with tears in his eyes. “Har you 
a-goin* to pay me? You’ve lived in this ’ouse four year. You’ve 
’ad my substance : my plate and linning. You ho me a milk and 
butter bill of two ’undred pound, you must ’ave noo laid heggs 
for your homlets, and cream for your spanil dog.” 

"She didn’t care what her own flesh and blood had,” interposed 
the cook. " Many’s the time he’d have starved but for me.” 

"He’s a charaty boy now. Cooky,” said Mr. Trotter, with a 
drunken "ha! ha!” — and honest Raggles continued, in a lament- 
able tone, an enumeration of his griefs. All he said was true. 
Becky and her husband had ruined him. He had bills coming 
due next week and no means to meet them. He would be sold up 
and turned out of his shop and his house, because he had trusted 
to the Crawley family. His tears and lamentations made Becky 
more peevish than ever. 

"You all seem to be against me,” she said bitterly. "What 
do you want? 1 can’t pay you on Sunday. Come back to-morrow 
and I’ll pay you everything. I thought Colonel Crawley had 
settled with you. He will to-morrow. 1 declare to you upon my 
honour that he left home this morning with fifteen hundred pounds 
in his pocket-book. He has left me nothing. Apply to him. Give 
me a bonnet and shawl and let me go out and find him. There 
was a diiforence between us this morning. You all seem to know 
it. 1 promise you upon my word that you shall all be paid. He 
has got a good appointment. Let me go out and find him.” 

This audacious statement caused Raggles and the other person- 
ages present to look at one another with a wild surprise, and 
with it Rebecca left them. She went up stairs and dressed herself 
this time without the aid of her French maid. She went into 
Rawdon’s room, and there saw that a trunk and bag were packed 
ready for removal, with a pencil direction that they should be given 
when called for; then she went into the Frenchwoman’s garret; 
everything was clean, and all the drawers emptied there. She 
bethought herself of the trinkets which had been left on the ground, 
and felt certain that the woman had fled. " Good heavens ! was 
ever such ill luck as mine?” she said ; "to be so near, and to lose 
all. Is it all too late? No ; there was one ch-ance more.” 

She dressed herself, and went away unmolested this limo, but 
alone. It was four ‘o’clock. She went swiftly down the streets 
(she had no ii^oney to pay for a carriage), and never stopped until 
she came to Sir Pitt Crawley’s door, in Great Gaunt Street. Where 
was Lady Jane Crawley? She was at church. Becky was not 
sorry. Sir Pitt was in his study, and had given orders not to be 
disturbed — she must see him — she slipped by the sentinel in livery 
at once, and was in Sir Pitt’s room before the astonished baronet 
had even laid down the paper. a 

He turned red and started back from herewith a look of great*" 
alarm and horror. 

" Do not look so,” she said. " I am not guilty, Pitt, dea.- Pitt ; 
jrou were my friend once. Before God, I am not guilty. 1 Bpem 
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50. Eveiything is against me. And oil ! at such a moment ! just 
when all my hopes were about to be realised : just when happiness 
was in store for us.” • 

“Is this true, what I see if\^hc paper, then?” Sir Pitt said — a 
paragraph in which had greatly surprised him. 

“ It is true. Lord Steyne told me on Friday night, the night of 
that fatal bait. He has been promised an appointment any time 
these six months. Mr. Martyr, the Colonial Secretary, told him 
yesterday that it was made out. That unlucky arrest ensued ; that 
horrible meeting. I was only guilty of too much devoUdness to 
Rawdon's service. 1 have received Lord Steyne alone a hundred 
times before. I confess I had money of whicli Rawdon knew 
nothing. Don’t you know how careless he is of it, and could I 
dare confide it to him ? ” And so she went on with a perfectly 
connected stoiy, which she poured into the ears of her perplexed 
kinsman. 

It was to the following effect. Becky owned, and with perfect 
frankness, but deep contrition, that having remarked Lord Steyne’s 
partiality for her (at the mention of which Pitt blushed), and being 
secure of her own virtue, she had determined to turn the great peer’s 
attachment to the advantage of herself and her family. “ I looked 
for a peerage for you, Pitt,” she said (the brother-in-law again turned 
red). “We have talked about it. Your genius and Lord Sleyne’s 
interest made it more than probable, had not this dreadful calamity 
come to put an end to all our hopes. But, first, I own that it was 
my object to rescue my dear husband— him whom I love in spite 
of all his ill usage and suspicions of me — to remove him from 
the poverty and ruin which was impending over us. I saw 
Lord Steyne’s partiality for me,” she said, casting down her eyes. 
“ I own that I did everything in my power to make myself pleasing 
to him, and as far as an honest woman may, to secure his — his 
esteem. It was only on Friday morning that the n^ws arrived 
of the death of the Governor of Coventry Island, and my lord 
instantly secured the appointment for my dear husband. It was 
intended as a surprise for him — he was to see it in the papers 
to-day. Even after that herrid s^est took place (the expenses of 
which Lord Steyne generously said he would settle, so that 1 was in 
a manner prevented from coming to my husband’s assistance), my 
lord was laughing with me, and saying that my dearest Rawdon 
would be consoled when he read of his appointment in the paper, 
in that shocking spi^n — bailiff’s house. And then — then he came 
home. His suspicions were excited — the dreadful scene took 
place between my lord and my cruel, cruel .Rawdon — and, O my 
God, what will happen nt*xt? Pitt, dear Pitt ! pity me, and reconcile 
us ! ” And as she spoke she Hung herself down on* her knees, and 
bursting into tears, seized hold of Pitt’s hand, which she kissed 
.passionately. 

It was in this very attitude that Lady Jane, who returning from 
church, ran to her husband’s room directly she heard Mrs. Rawdon 
Cjawley was closeted there, found the baronet and his sister-in-law. 

“ I am surprised Uiat woman has the ^udacily to enter this house,” 
Lady Jane said, trembling in every limb, and turning quite pale. 
(Her Jadyship had sent out her maid directly after breakfast, who 
bad, ^mmunicated with Haggles and Rawdon Crawley’s household, 
>^v.F. as 
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who had told her all, and a great deal more than they know, 
of that story, and many others ^besides.) “How dare Mrs. 
Crawli^y to enter the house of— of an honest family ? 

Sir Pitt started back, amazed 'i/t his wife’s display of vigour. 
Becky still kept her kneeling posture, and clung to Sir Pitt’s hand. 

“ Tell her that she docs not know all. Tell her that 1 am innocent, 
dear Pitt,” she whimpered out. 

“ Upon my word, my love, 1 think 3'ou do Mrs. Crawdey injustice,” 
Sir Pitt said ; at which speech Rebecca was vastly relieved. “ Indeed 
1 believe her to bo ” 

“To be what?” cried out Lady Jane, her clear voice thrilling, 
and her heart beating violently as she spoke. “To be a wicked 
woman — a heartless mother, a false wife? She never loved her 
dear little boy, who used to fly here and tell me of her cruelty to 
him. She never came into a lamily but she strove to bring misery 
wdth her, and to weaken the most sacred aflections with her wicked 
flattery and falsehoods. She has deceived her husband, as she has 
deceived everybody ; her soul is black with vanity, worldliness, and 
all sorts of crime. 1 tremble when 1 touch her. I keep my children 
out of her sight. 1 ” 

“Lady Janel” cried Sir Pitt, starting up, “this is really 
language ” 

“ 1 have been a true and faithful wife to you, Sir Pitt,” Lady 
Jane continued intrepidly; “1 have kept niy marriage vow as 1 
made it to God, and have been obedient and gentle as a wife 
should. Rut rightedus obedience has its limits, and I declare that 
I will not bear that —that woman again under my roof : if she enters 
it, 1 and my children wdll leave it. She is not worthy to sit down 
with Christian peOf)le. You — you must choose, sir, between her 
and me ; ” and with this 1115' lady sw'ept out of the room, fluttering 
with her own audacity, and leaving Rebecca and Sir Pitt not a 
little astonished at it. 

As for Becky, she was not hurt, nay, she was pleased. “ It was 
the diamond-clasp you gave me,” she said to Sir Pitt, reaching 
him out her hand ; and before she left him (for which event you 
may be sure my Lady Jane was looking out from her dressing-room 
window in the upper storey), the baronet had promised to go and 
seek out his brother, and endeavour to bring about a reconciliation. 

Rawdon found some of the young fellows of the regiment sealed 
in the mess-room at breakfast, and w'as irduced without much 
difliculty to partake of that meal, and of the devilled legs of fowls 
and soda-water withe which these young gentlemen fortified them- 
selves. Then Jhey had a conversation befitting the day and their 
time of life; about the next pigeon-match at Battersea, with 
relative bets upon Ross and Osbaldislon ; about Mad(3moiselle 
Ariane of the French Opera, and who had left her, and how 
she was consoled by Panther Carr; and about the fight between 
the Butcher and the Pet, ^nd the probabilities that it \vas a cross. 
Young Tandyman, a hero of seventeen, laboriously endeavourl 
to gel un a pair of iiiustacliCos, had sejen the fight, and spoke in the'" 
most scientific manner about the battle and the condition of the 
men. It was he who had driven the Butcher on to the ^w'ound 
in his drag, and passed the whole of the previous night with^bini. 
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Had there not been foul play he must have won it. All the old 
flies of the rinj? were in and Tandyman wouldn’t pay ; no, 
dammy, he wouldn’t pay. — It was but a year since the young 
cornet, now so knowing a Iwmd in Cribb’s parlour, had a still 
lingering liking for toffy, and used to bo birched at Eton. 

So they went on talking about dancf*rs, tights, drinking, demireps, 
until Maemurdo came down and joined the boys and the conversa- 
tion. He did not appear to think that any especial reverence was 
due to their boyhood ; the old fellow cut in with stories, to the 
full as choice as any the youngest rake present had to tell ; nor 
did his own gray hairs, nor their smooth faces ^detain him. Old 
Mac was famous for his good stories. He was not exactly a lady’s 
man ; that is, men asked him to dine rather at the house of 
their mistresses than of their mothers. There can scarcely be 
a life lower, perhaps, than his; but he was quite contented with 
it, such as it was, and led it in perfect good-nature, simplicity, 
and modesty of demeanour. 

By the time Mac had finished a copious breakfast, most of the 
others had concluded their meal. Young Lord Varinas was smoking 
an immense meerschaum pipe, while Captain Huguos was employed 
with a cigar; that violent little devil Tandyman, with his little 
bull-terrier between his legs, was tossing for shillings with all 
his might (that fellow was always at some game or other) against 
Captain Deuceace; and Mac and Rawdon walked off to the club, 
neither, of course, having given any hint of the business which 
was occupying their minds. Both, on the otTier hand, hail joined 
pretty gaily in the conversation ; as, why should they interrupt 
it? Feasting, drinking, ribaldry, laughter, go on alongside of 
all sorts of other occupations in V'anity Fair — the crowds were 
pouring out of church as Rawdon and his friend passed down 
St. James’s Street and enttired into their club. 

The old bucks and habitues, who ordinarily stand gaping and 
grinning out of the great front window of the chib, had not arrived 
at their posts as yet — the ncwsfiaper-room was almost empty. One 
man was present whom Rawdon did not know ; another to whom 
he ow^ed a little score for whistf and whom, in consequence, he 
did not care to meet ; a third was reading the Royalist (a periodical 
famous for its scandal and its attachment to Church and King) 
Sunday paper at the table, and, looking up at Cniwdey with 
some interest, said, “Crawley, I congratulate you.” 

“What do you mean? said the colonel.” 

“ It’s in the Observer and the Royalist too,” said Mr. Smith. 

“What?” Rawdon cried, turning very red, • He thought that the 
affair with Lord Sleyne was alrexidy in the publiq prints. Smith 
looked up wondering and smiling at the agitation which the 
colonel exhibited as he took up the paper, and trembling, began 
•to read. , 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown (the gentleman with whom Rawdon 
had the outstanding whist account) had been talking about the 
r^oncl jusi before he came in. 

“It is come just ih the nick of timef’ said Smith. “1 suppose 
Crawley has not a shilling in the world.” 

“ a wind that blows everybody good,” Mr. Brown said. “He 
can’t go away without paying me a pony he owes me.” 
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“ What’s the salary ? ” asked Smith. 

“Two or three thousand,” answered the other. “But the 
climate’s so infernal, they don’t enjoy it long. Liversecge died 
after eighteen months of it ; and *616 man before went olT in six 
weeks, I hear.” 

“Some people say his brother is a very clever man. I always 

found him a d bore,” Smith ejaculated. “ He must have good 

interest, though. He must have got the colonel the place.” 

**He!^* said Brown, with a sneer — “pooh. — It was Lord Steyne 
got it.” i 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“A virtuous w'oman is a crown to her husband,” ans^vered 
the other, enigmatically, and w»ent to read his papers. 

Rawdon, for his part, read in the Royalist the following astonishing 
paragraph : — 

“Governorship of Coventry Island. — Yellowjack, Com- 
mander Jaunders, has brought letters and papers from Coventry Island. 
H. £. Sir Thomas Liversecge has fallen a victim to the prevailing fever 
at Swamptown. His loss is deeply felt in the flourishing colony. 
We hear that the governorship has been oflered to Colonel Rawdon 
Crawley, C.B., a distinguished Waterloo oifleer. We need not only 
men of acknowledged bravery, but men of administrative talents to 
superintend the affairs of our colonies ; and we have no doubt that the 
gentleman selected by the Colonial Office to All the lamented vacancy 
which has occurred a/. Coventry Island is admirably calculated for the 
post which he is about to occupy.” 

“Coventry Island! where was it? who had appointed him to 
the government? You must take me out as your secretary, old 
boy,” Captain Maemurdo said, laughing ; and as Crawley and his 
friend sat wondering and perplexed over the announcement, the club 
waiter brought in to the colonel a card, on which the name of 
Mr. Wen ham was engraved, who begged to see Colonel Crawley. 

The colonel and his aide-de-camp went out to meet the gentleman, 
rightly conjecturing that he was an , emissary of Lord Steyne. 
“How d’ye do, Crawley? 1 km glad to see you,” said Mr. 
Wenham, w^ith a bland smile, and grasping Crawley’s hand with 
great cordiality. 

“You come, I suppose, from ” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Wenham. 

“Then this is my friend. Captain Msiemurdo of the Life 
Guards Green.” 

“ Delighted to kno^ Captain Maemurdo, I’m sure,” Mr. Wenham 
said, and tender/^d another smile and shake of the hand to the second, 
as he had done to the principal. Mac put out one Anger, armed 
with a buckskin glove, and made a very frigid bow to Mr. Wenham 
over his tight cravat. He was, perhaps, discontented ..at being put 
in communication with a^ pekin^ and thought that Lord Steyne 
should have sent him a colonel at the very least. 

“As Maemurdo acts for me, and knows what I mean,” Crawioj^ 
said, “ 1 had better retire art'd leave you together.” 

“ Of course,” said Maemurdo. 

“By no means, my dear colonel,” Mr. Wenham said the 

interview which I had the honour of requesting was with you 
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personally, thoug:h the company of Captain Macmurdo cannot 
fail to be also most pleasing. In fact, captain, 1 hope that our 
conversation will lead to none but the most agreeable results, very 
different from those which my. /riend Colonel Crawley appears to 
anticipate.” 

“Humph ! ” said Captain Macmurdo. Behanged to these civilians, 
he thought to himself, they are always for arranging and speechify- 
ing. Mr. Wenham took a chair which was not offered to him — 
took a paper from his pocket, and resumed — 

“You have seen this gratifying announcement in the papers 
this morning, colonel? Government has secured a most valuable 
servant, and you, if you accept office, as I presume you will, an 
e.\cellent appointment. Three thousand a year, delightful climate, 
excellent government-house, all your own way in the Colony, and 
a certain promotion. T congratulate you with all my heart. 1 
presume you know, gentlemen, to whom my friend is indebted 
for this piece of patronage ? ” 

' “ Hanged, if I know,” the captain said ; his principal turned 

very red. 

“To one of the most generous and kindest men in the world, as 
he is one of the greatest — to my excellent friend, the Marquis of 
Steyne.” 

“Til see him damned before I take his place,” growled out 
Rawdon. 

“You are irritated against my noble friend,” Mr. Wenham 
calmly resumed: “and now, in the name of common sense and 
justice, t(‘ll me why?” 

“ Why?'^ ciied Rawdon in surprise. 

“Why? Dammy!” said the captain, ringing his stick on the 
ground. 

“Dammy, indeed,” said Mr. Wenham, with the most agreeable 
smile; “still, look at the matter as a man of the w^ftrld — as an 
honest man^ and see if you have not been in the WTong. You 
come home from a journey, and find — what? — my Lord Steyne 
supping at your house in Curzon Street with Mrs. Crawley. Is 
the circumstance strange l»r novgl ? Has he not been a hundred 
times before in the same position? Upon my honour and word as a 
gentleman ” (Mr. Wenham here put his hand on his waistcoat W'ith 
a parliamentary air), “ I declare I think that your suspicions are 
monstrous and utterly unfounded, and that they Injure an honour- 
able gentleman whg has proved his good-w^ill towards you by a 
thousand benefactions — and a most spotless and innocent lady.” 

“You don't mean to say that — that Cra\vley’s mistaken?” said 
Mr. Macmurdo. 

“ I believe that Mrs. Crawley is as innocent a# my wife, Mrs. 
Wenham,” Mr. Wenham said, with great energy. “1 believe that, 
.misled by an infernal jealousy, my friend here strikes a blow 
against not 5n1y an infirm and old man of high station, his constant 
friend and benefactor, but against his w'ke, his own dearest honour, 
h^s son’s future reputation, and his own prospects in life. 

“I will tell you w'hat happened,” Jtfr. Wenham continued with 
great solemnity ; “ I was sent for this morning by my Lord Steyne, 
and {jpund him in a pitiable state, as, I need hardly inform Colonel 
Crawley, any man of age and infirmity would be after a personal 
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conflict with a man of your streni^th. I say to your face ; it was a 
cruel advanta^^^e you took of that s^renf^th, Colonel Crawley. It 
was not only the body of my noble and excellent friend winch was 
wounded — his heart, sir, was bleedit^. A man whom he had loaded 
with benefits and rej^arded with affection, had subjected him to the 
foulest indignity. What was this very appointment, which appears 
in the journals of to-day, but a proof of his kindness to you? 
When I saw his lordship this morning 1 found him in a state pitiable 
indeed to see ; and as anxious as you are to revenge the outrage 
committed upon him, by blood. You know he has given his proofs, 

1 presume, Colonyl Crawley ? ” 

“ He has plenty of pluck,” said the colonel. “ Nobody ever said 
he hadn’t.” 

“ His first order to me was to write a letter of challenge, and to 
carry it to Colonel Crawley. One or otlier of you,” he said, “ must 
not survive the outrage of last night.” 

Crawley nodded. “ You’re coining to the point, Wenham,” he 
said. 

“I tried my utmost to calm Lord Steync. ‘Good God! sir,’ I 
said, ‘ how I regret that Mrs. Wenliam and myself had not ac- 
cepted Mrs. Crawley’s invitation to sup with her !’” 

“ She asked you to sup with her?” Captain Maemurdo said. 

“After the Opera. Hen’s the note of invitation — stop — no, this 
is another paper — 1 thbught 1 had it, but it’s of no consequence, 
and 1 pledge you my word of honour as a gentleman to the fact. 
If we had come — aifd it was only one of Mrs. Wenham’s head- 
aches which prevented us — she suilers under them a good deal, 
especially in the spring — if w'e had come, and you had returned 
home, there would have been no quarrel, no insult, no suspicion 
— and so it is positively because my poor wife has a headiiche 
that you are to bring death down upon tw'O men of honour, and 
plunge two of the most excellent and ancient families in the 
kingdom into disgrace and sorrow.* 

Mr. Maemurdo looked at his principal with the air of a man 
profoundly puzzled ; and Rawdon felt w'ith a kind of rage that 
ins prey was escaping him. He did hot believe a word of the 
story, and yet, how' discredit or disprove it ? 

Mr. Wenham continued with the same fluent oratory, which 
in his place in parliament he had so often practised — “ I sat for 
an hour or more by Lord Sleyne’s bedside, beseeching, imploring 
Lord Steyne to forego his intention of demanding a meeting. J 
pointed out to him that the circumstances were after all suspicious 
— they were suspicioust I acknowledge it, any man in your position 
might have been taken in — I said that a man furious with 
jealousy is to all intents and purposes a madman, and should 
be as such regarded — that a duel between you must lead to the 
disgrace of all parties concerned— that a man of his lordship’s 
exalted station had no right in these days, when the most atrocious 
revolutionary principles, and the most dangerous levelling doctrines 
are preached among the vulgar, to create a public scandal ; an'\ 
that, however innocent, the« common people would insist that he 
was guilty. In fine, I implored him not to send the challenge.” 

“1 don’t believe one word of the whole story,” said RaH^on, 
g finding his teeth. “ 1 believe it a damned lie, and that you’re 
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in it, Ml*. W«nhani. If the challenge don’t come from him, by 
Jove it shall come from me.” ^ 

Mr. Wenhain turned deadly pale at this savage interruption of 
the colonel, and looked towards ihe door. 

But he found a chnmpion in Captain Macmurdo. That gentle- 
man rose up with an oath, and rebuked Rawdon for his language. 
‘‘You put the affair into my hands, and you shall act as 1 think 
til, by Jove, and not as you do. You have no right to insult 
Mr. Wcnham with this sort of language ; and danimy, Mr. Wenhani, 
you deserve an apology. And as for a challenge to Lord Steyne, 
you may get somebody else to carry it, I won’t. If my lord, after 
being thrashed, chooses to sit still, dammy Jet Aim. And as for 
the affair with — with Mrs. Crawley, my belief is, there’s nothing 
proved at all ; that your wife’s innocent, as innocent as Mr. W«*nham 
says she is ; and, at any rate, that you would be a damned fool 
not to lake the place and hold your tongue.” 

“Captain Macmurdo, you speak like a man of sense,” Mr. 
Wcnham cried out, immensely relieved- -“I forget any words that 
Colonel Crawle\' has used in the irritation of tlie moment.” 

“I thought you would,” said Rawdon, with a sneer. 

“Shut your mouth, you old stoopid,” the captain said good- 
naturedly. “Mr. 'Wenham ain’t a lighting man; and quite 
right, loo.” 

“This matter, in my belief,” the Steyne emissary cried, “ought 
to be buried in the most profound oblivion. A word concerning 
it should never pass these doors. 1 speak hi the intei*est of my 
friend, as well as of Colonel Crawley, who persists in considering 
me his enemy.” 

“I suppose Lord Steyne won’t talk about it very much,” said 
Captain Macmurdo; “and 1 don’t sec why our side should. The 
affair ain’t a very prc*tty one, an}' way you take it; and the less 
said about it the better. It’s you are thrashed, and not us; and 
if you are satisfied, why, I think, w^e should be.” 

Mr. Wennam took his hat, upon this, and Captain Macmurdo 
following him to the door, shut it upon himself and Lord Sleync’s 
agent, letaving Rawdon cltafing ^dthin. When the two were on 
the other .side, Macmurdo looked hard at the other ambassador, 
and with an expression of anything but respect on his round 
jolly face. 

“You don’t stick at a trifle, Mr. Weiihim,” he said, 

“You flatter me, (!)aptain Macmurdo,” answered the other, with 
a smile. “Upon my lionour and conscience, now, Mrs. Crawley 
did ask us to sup after the Opc*ra.” , 

“Of course; and Mrs. Weiiham had one of her headaches. I 
say, I’ve got a thousand-pound note here, wdiith 1 will give 
you, if you will give me a receipt, please; and 1 will put the 
• note up in an envelope for Lord Steyne. My man shan’t fight 
him. But had rather not lake his money,” 

“ It was all a mistake-all a mistake, my dear sir,” the other 
.•e^id, with the utmost innocence of manner ; and was bowed down 
the club steps by Captain Maemurde^ just as Sir Pitt Crawley 
ascended them. There ivas'a slight acquaintance between these 
two .,^entlemen ; and the captain, going back with the baronet 
to the room where the latter’s brother was, told Sir Pitt, in 
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confidence, that he had made the afTair all right between Lord 
Steyne and the colonel, r 

Sir Pitt was well pleased, of course, at this intelligence ; and 
congratulated his brother warmly tipon the peaceful issue of the 
affair, making the appropriate moral remarks upon the evils of 
duelling, and the unsatisfactory nature of that sort of settlement 
of dispute. 

And after this preface, he tried with all his eloquence to effect 
a reconciliation between Raw'don and his wife. He recapilulated 
the statements which Becky had made, pointed out the probabilities 
of their truth, and asserted his own firm belief in her innocence. 

But Rawdon w^ould not hear of it. “ She^'has kept money 
concealed from me these ten years,” he said. “She swore, 
last night only, she had none from Steyne. She knew it w'as all 
up, directly 1 found it. If she’s not guilty, Pitt, she’s as bad as 
guilty; and I’ll never see her again — never.” His head sank 
down on his chest as he spoke the words ; and he looked quite 
broken and sad. 

“ Poor old boy,” Macmurdo said, shaking his head. 

Rawdon Crawley resisted for some time the idea of taking 
the place which had been procured for him by so odious a patron ; 
and was also for removing the boy from the school where Lord 
Steyne’s interest had placed him. He was induced, however, to 
acquiesce in these benefits by the entreaties of his brother and 
Macmurdo ; but maiiily by the latter pointing out to him what a 
fury Steyne would be in, to think that his enemy’s fortune was 
made through his means. 

When the Marquis of Steyne came abroad after his accident, 
the Colonial Secretary bowed up to him and congratulated 
himself and Service upon having made so excellent an appoint- 
ment. These congratulations were received with a degree of 
gratitude which may be imagined on the part of Lord Steyne. 

The secret of the rencontre between him and Colonel Crawley 
was buried in the profoundest oblivion, as Wenlmin said ; that 
is by the seconds and the principals. * But before that evening 
was over it was talked of at fifty dinner-tables in Vanity Fair. 
Little Cackleby himself went to seven evening parties, and told 
the story with comments and emendations at each place. How 
Mrs. Washington White revelled in it ! The bishopess of Ealing 
was shocked beyond expression ; the bishop iwent and wrote his 
name down in the visiting-book at Gaunt House that very day. 
Li i tie Southdown wasi sorry ; so, you may be sure, was his sister 
Lady Jane, very, sorry. Lady Southdown wrote it off to her other 
daughter at the Cape of Good Hope. It was town-talk for at 
least three days, and was only kept out of the newspapers by the 
exertions of Mr. Wagg, acting upon a hint from Mr. Wynham. 

The bailiffs and brokers seized upon poor Raggles in Curzon 
Street, and the late fair tehant of that poor little mansion was in 
the meanwhile — where? Who cared? Who asked after a dtf/, 
or two? Was she guilty Or not? We all know how charitable 
the world is, and how the verdict of Vanity Fair goes when there 
is a doubt. Some people said she had gone to Naples in pursuit 
of Lord Steyne; whilst others averred that his lordship quitted 
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that city, and fled to Palermo on hearinp^ of Becky’s arrival; 
some said she was living at«Bierstadt, and had become a dame 
dhonneur to the Queen of Bulgaria ; some that she was at 
Boulogne ; and others, at a boartiing-house at Cheltenham. 

Rawdon made her a tolerable annuity ; and we may be sure that 
she was a woman who could make a little money go a great way, 
as the saying is. He would have paid his debts on leaving 
England, could he have got any insurance othce to take his lile ; 
but the climate of Coventry Island was so bad that he could 
borrow no money on the strength of his annuity. He remitted, 
however, to his brother punctually, and wrote 4to his little boy 
regularly every mail. He kept Maemurdo in cigars ; and sent 
over quantities of shells, cayenne pepper, hot pickles, guava jelly, 
and colonial produce to Lady Jane. He sent his brother home 
the Swamp Town Gazette^ in which the new governor was 
praised with immense enthusiasm ; whereas, the Swamp Town 
Sentinel^ whose wife was not asked to Government House, declared 
that his Excellency was a tyrant, compared to whom Nero was an 
enlightened philanthropist. Little Rawdon used to like to get the 
papers and read about liis Excellency. 

His mother never made any movement to see the child. He went 
home to his aunt for Sundays and holidays ; he soon knew every 
bird’s nest about Queen’s Ciawley, and rode out with Sir Huddle- 
stone’s hounds, which he admired so on his first well-remembered 
visit to Hampshire. ^ 


CHAPTER LVI. 

GEORGY IS MADE A GENTLEMAN. 

Georgy Osdorne was now fairly established in his grand- 
father’s mansion in Russell Square, occupant of his father’s room 
in the house, and heir-apparent to all the splendours there. The 
good looks, gallant bearing, and gentlemanlike appearance of the 
boy won the grandsirc’s heart for liim. Mr. Osborne was as proud 
of him as ever he had been of the elder George. 

The child had many more luxuries and indulgencies than had 
been awarded to his father. Osborne’s commerce had prospered 
gieatly of late years. His wealth and importance in the city 
had very much increased. He had been glad enough in former 
days to put the elder George to a good private school ; and a 
commission in the army for his son had beeA a source of no small 
pride to him : for little George and his future prospects the old 
man looked much higher. He tvould make a gentleman of the 
little chap was Mr. Osborne’s constant saying regarding little 
•Georgy. He; saw him in his mind’s eye, a collegian, a parliament- 
man— a baronet, perhaps. The old man thought he would die 
contented if he could see his grandson in a fair way to such 
^'Aiours. He would have none but a tip-top college man to educate 
him — none of your Cjuacks and pretei^ers — no, no. A few years 
before, he used to be savage, and inveigh against all parsons, 
schol.#s, and the like — declaring that they were a pack of 
humbugs, and quacks, that weren’t fit to get their living but by 
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grinding Latin and Greek, and a set of supercilious dogs, th?it 
pretended to look down upon Britisji merchants and g(Mit lumen, 
who could buy up half a hundred of Vm. He would mourn now, 
in a very solemn manner, that his own education had been neglected, 
and repeatedly point out, in pompous orations to Georgy, the 
necessity and excellence of classical requirements. 

When they met at dinner the grandsire used to ask the lad 
what he had been reading during the day, and was greatly 
interested at the report the boy gave of his ow^n studies, pretenci- 
ing to understand little George when he spoke regarding them. 
He made a huncjred blunders, and showed his ignorance many *a 
time. It did not increase tin; respect which the child had for 
his senior. A quick brain and a better education elscwdiere 
showed the boy very soon that his grandsire was a dullard ; and 
he began accordingly to command him and to look down upon 
him ; for his previous education, humble and contracted as it had 
been, had made a much better gentleman of Goorgy than any 
plans of his grandfather could make him. He had been brought 
up by a kind, weak, and tender woman, who had no pride about 
anything but about him, and whose heart was so pure and whose 
bearing was so meek and humble, that she could not but needs 
be a true lady. She busied herself in gentle offices and quiet 
duties : if she never said brilliant things, she never spoke or thought 
unkind ones; guileless and artless, loving and pure, indeed how 
could our poor little Amelia be other than a real gentlewoman ? 

Young Georgy lorded over this soft and yielding nature; and the 
contrast of its simplicity and delicacy with the com so pomposity 
of the dull old man with whom he next came in contact, made 
him lord over the latter too. If he had been a prince royal he 
could not have been better brought up to think well of himsell. 

Whilst his mother was yearning after him at home, and I do 
believe every hour of the day, and during most hours of the sad, 
lonely nights, thinking of him, this young gentleman had a numbei 
of pleasures and consolations administered to him, which made 
him for his part bear the separation from Amelia very easily. 
Little boys who cr}' when they are gotng to school — cry because 
they are going to a very uncomfortable place. It is only a very 
few who weep from sheer affection. When you think that the 
eyes of your childhood dried at the sight of a piece of ginger- 
bread, and that a plum-cake was a conij^ensalion for the agony of 
parting with your mamma and sisters; O niy friend and brother, 
you need not be too confident of your own fine feelings. 

Well, then, Master George Osborne had every comfort and 
luxury that a wealthy and lavish old grandfather thought fit to 
provide. The coachman was instructed to purchase for him the 
iiandsoniest pony which could be bought for money ; and on this 
(ieorge was taught to ride, first at a riding-school, whence, after, 
he had performed satisfactorily without stirrups, and over the 
leaping-bar, he was conducAicd through iIk; New Road to Regent’s 
Park, and then to Hyde Park, where he rode in state with Mar*4ti 
the coachman behind hinxi Old Osborne,, who took matters’* 
more easily in the city now, where he left his affairs to his 
junior partners, would often ride out with Miss O. in the^sanie 
fashionable direction. As little Georgy came cantering up with 
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his dandified air, and his heels down, his {grandfather would 
nudge Ihe lad’s aunt, and say, ‘*Look, Miss O.” And he would 
laugh, and his face would grow red with pleasure, as he nodded 
out of the window to the boy, as the groom saluted the carriage, 
and the footman saluted Master George. Here, too, his aunt, Mrs. 
Frederic Bullock (whose chariot might daily be seen in the ring, 
with bullocks or emblazoned on the panels and harness, and three 
pasty-faced little Bullocks, covered with cockades and feathers, 
staring from the window) — Mrs. Frederic Bullock, I say, flung 
glanc(;s of the bitterest hatred at the liitle upstart as he rode by 
with his hand on his side and his hat on one ^ar, as proud as 
a lord. 

Though he was scarcely eleven years of age. Master George 
wore straps and the most beautiful little boots like a man. He 
had gilt spurs, and a gold-headed whip, and a fine pin in his 
handkerchief ; and the neatest little kid gloves which Lamb’s, 
Conduit Street, could furnish. His mother had given him a 
couple of neckcloths, and carefully hemmed and made some little 
shirts for him ; but when her Eli came to see the widow, they 
were replaced by much finer linen. He had little jewelled buttons 
in the lawn shirt-fronts. Her humble presents had been put aside 
— 1 believe Miss Osborne had given them to the coachman’s boy. 
Amelia tried to think she was pleased at the change. Indeed, 
she was hapf)y and charmed to see the boy looking so beautiful. 

Slie had had a little black profile of him done for a shilling ; 
and this was hung up by the side of another portrait over her 
bed. One day the boy came on his accustomed visit, galloping 
down the little street at Brompton, and bringing, as usual, all 
the inhabitants to the windows to admire his splendour, and with 
great eage-rness, and a look of triumph in his face, he pulled a 
case out of his greatcoat — (it was a natty white greajtcoat, with 
a cape and a velvet collar) pulled out a led morocco case, which 
he gave her.. 

“ 1 bought it with my own money, mamma,” he said. “ 1 
thought you’d like it.” 

Amelia opened the case,* and giving a little cry of delighted 
affection, seized the boy and embraced him a hundred times. It 
was a miniature of himself, very prettily done (though not half 
handsome enough, we may be sure, the widow thought). His 
grandfather had wished to have a picture of him by an artist 
whose works, cxhibiltd in a shop window, in Southampton Row, 
had caught the old gtMitlcman’s eyes ; and George, who had 
plenty of money, belhuught him of asking the painter how much 
a copy of the little poi trait would cost, saying /hat he would 
pay for it out of his own money, and that he wanted to give it 
to his mother. The pleased painter executed the copy for a small 
•price ; and yld Osborne himself, when he heard of the incident, 
growled out his satisfaction, and gave the boy twice as many 
sovereigns as he paid for the miniature. * 

’ -4111 1 what was the grandfather’s pleasure compared to Amelia’s 
ecstasy ? That proof of the .boy’s aflettion charmed her so, that 
she thought no child in the world was like hers for goodness. 
For Mng weeks after, the thought of his love made her happy. 
She slept better with the picture under her pillow ; and how many 
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times did she kiss it, and weep and pray over it ! A small kindness 
from those she loved made that tim^d heart grateful. Since her 
parting with George she had had no such joy and consolation. 

At his new home Master George^ ruled like a lord : at dinner he 
invited the ladies to drink wine with the utmost coolness, and took 
off his champagne in a way which charmed his old grandfather. 
“ Look at him,” the old man would say, nudging his neighbour 
with a delighted purple face ; “ did you ever see such a chap ? 
Lord, Lord I he’ll be ordering a dressing-case next, and razors to 
shave with ; I’m blest if he won’t.” 

The antics of ^he lad did not, however, delight Mr. Osborne’s 
friends so much as they pleased the old gentleman. It gave Mr. 
Justice Coilin no pleasure to hear Georgy cut into the conversa- 
tion and spoil his stories. Colonel Fogey was not interested in 
seeing the little boy half tips}'. Mr. Sergeant Toffy’s lady felt 
no particular gratitude when, with a twist of his elbow, he tilted 
a glass of port wine over her yellow satin, and laughed at the 
disaster; nor was she better pleased, although old Osborne was 
highly delighted, when Georgy “w’opped” her third boy (a young 
gentleman a year older than Georg}% and by chance home lor the 
holidays from Dr. Ticklen’s at Ealing School) in Russell Square. 
George’s grandfather gave the boy a couple of sovereigns for that 
feat, and promised to reward him furtlier for every boy above 
his own size and age whom he wopped in a similar manner. It 
is difficult to say what good the old man saw in these combats ; 
he had a vague ndlion that quarrelling made boys hardy, and 
that tyranny was a useful accomplishment for them to learn. 
English youth have been so educated time out of mind, and we 
have hundreds of thousands of ajiologists and admirers of injustice, 
misery, and brutality, as j^erpetraled among children. 

Flushed ^with praise and victory over Master Toffy, George 
wished naturally to pursue his conquests further, and one diiy as 
he was strutting about in prodigiously dandified new clothes, near 
St. Pancras, and a young baker’s boy made sarcastic comments upon 
his appearance, the youthful patrician pulled off his dandy jacket 
with great spirit, and giving .it in Iharge to the friend who 
accompanied him (Master Todd, of Great Coram Street, Russell 
Square, son of the junior partner of the house of Osborne & Co.), 
George tried to wop the little baker. But the chances of w'ar 
were unfavourable this time, and the little baker wopped Georgy; 
who came home with a rueful black eye and all his fine shirt 
frill dabbled with the claret drawn from his own little nose. 
He told his grandfather that he had been in combat with a 
giant ; and frightened his poor mother at Brompton with long, 
and by no means authentic, accounts of the battle. 

This young Todd, of Coram Street, Russell Square, w'as Master 
George’s great friend and admirer. They both had a taste for 
painting theatrical characters ; for liard-bake and raspberry tarts ; 
for sliding and skating in'* the Regent’s Park and the Serpentine, 
when the weather permitted ; for going to the play, whither tliLy 
were often conducted, by Mi. Osborne's orders', by Rowson, Master 
George’s appointed body-servant, with whom they sat in great 
comfort in the pit. »a 

In the company of this gentleman they visited all the principal 
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theatres of the metropoHs—knew the names of all the actors from 
Drury Lane to Sadler’s Welks ; and performed, indeed, many of 
the plays to the Todd family and their youthful friends, with 
West’s famous characters, on rtieir pasteboard theatre. Rowson, 
the footman, who was of a j^enerous disposition, would not un- 
frequently, when in cash, treat his young master to oysters after 
the play, and a glass of rum-shrub for a nightcap. We may be 
preliy certain that Mr. Rowson profited in his turn, by his young 
master’s liberality and gratitude for the pleasures to which the 
footman inducted him. 

A famous tailor from the West End of the town — Mr. Osborne 
w'ould have none of your city or Holborn bunglers he said, for the 
boy (though a city tailor was good enough for hiin) — was summoned 
to ornament little George’s person, and was told to spare no expense 
in so doing. So, Mr. Woolsey, of Conduit Street, gave a loose to 
his imagination, and sent the child home fancy trousers, fancy 
waistcoats, and fancy jackets enough to furnish a school of little 
dandies. Georgy had little white waistcoats for evening parties 
and little cut velvet waistcoats, for dinner, and a dear little darling 
shawl dressing-gown, for all the world like a little man. He dressed 
for dinner every day “like a regular West End swell,” as his 
grandfather remarked ; one of the domestics was affected to his 
especial service, attended him at his toilette, answered his bell, 
and bi ought him his letters ahvays on a silver tray. 

Georgy, after breakfast, would sit in the arnichair in the dining- 
room, and read the Moming Post, just like a grown-up man. 
“How he du dam and swear,” the servants would cry, delighted 
at his precocity. Those who remembered the captain his father, 
declared Master George w^as his pa every inch of him. He made 
the house lively by his activity, his imperiousness, his scolding, and 
his good-nature. 

George’s education was confided to a neighbouring scholar and 
private pedagogue who “ prepared young noblemen and gentlemen 
for the universilies, the senate, and the learned professions; whose 
system did not embrace the degrading corporal severities, still 
practised at the ancient pfaces o# education, and in whose family 
the pupils would find the elegancies of refined society and the 
confidence and affection of a home.” It was in this way that the 
Reverend Lawrence Veal of Hart Street, Bloomsbury, and domestic 
chaplain to the Earl of Bareacres, strove with Mrs. Veal, his ivife, 
to entice pupils. « 

By thus advertising and pushing sedulously, the domestic chaplain 
and his lady generally succeeded in having one or two scholars 
by them ; who paid a high figure ; and were tlv>ught to be in 
uncommonly comfortable quarters. There was a large West 
Indian, w'honi nobody came to see, with a mahogany complexion, 
' a woolly he«ad, and an exceedingly dandified appearance ; there 
was another hulking boy of three-and-twenty, w^hose education 
.had been neglected, and whom Mr. an*d Mrs. Veal were to intro- 
(MTce into the polite ivorld ; there w'ere two sons of Colonel Bangles 
of the East India Company’s Servict?; these four sat down to 
dinner at Mrs. Veal’s genteel board, when Georgy was introduced 
to het^establishment. 

Georgy was, like some dozen other pupils, only a day boy ; he 
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arrived in the morning under the guardianship of his friend Mr. 
Rowson, and if it was fine, would ride away in tlv.i aflcrnoon on 
his pony, followed by the groom. The we^allh of liis grandfather 
was reported in the school to be prodigious. The Rev. Mr. Veal 
used to compliment Georgy upon it personally, warning him that 
he was destined for a high station ; that it became him to prepare, 
by sedulity and docility in youth, for the lofty duties to which he 
would be called in mature age ; that obedience in the child was 
the best preparation for command in the man ; and that he 
therefore begged George would not bring tolTy into the sclpol, 
and ruin the lie^lth of the Masters Bangles, who had everything 
they wanted at the elegant and abundant table of Mrs. Veal. 

With respect to learning, “the curriculum,” as Mr. Veal loved 
to call it, was of prodigious extent : and the young gentlemen in 
Hart Street might learn a something of every known science. 
The Rev. Mr. Veal had an orrery, an electrifying machine, a 
turning lathe, a theatre (in the wash-house), a chemical apparatus, 
and what he called a select library of all the works of the best 
authors of ancient and modern times and languages. He took 
the boys to the British Museum, and descanted upon the anticiuities 
and the specimens of natural history there, so that audioncts 
would gather round him as he spoke, and all Bloomsbury highly 
admired him as a prodigiously well-informed man. And whenever 
he spoke (which he did almost always), he took care to produce 
the very finest and longest w^ords of which the vocabulary gave 
him the use ; rightfy judging, that it was as cheap to employ a 
handsome, large, and sonorous epithet, as to use a little stingy one. 

Thus he would say to George in school, “1 observed on my 
return home from taking the indulgence of an evening’s sci ntific 
conversation with my excellent friend Doctor BuldeiS“--a true 
archaeologiaii, gentlemen, a true archa*ologian — that the windows 
of your venerated grandfather's almost prinetdy mansion in Russell 
Square were illuminated as if for the purposes of festivit)'. Am 1 
right in my conjecture, that Mr. Osborne entertained a society of 
chosen spirits round his sumptuous board last night ? ” 

Little Georgy, wdio had considerable humour, and used to mimic 
Mr. Veal to his face with great spirit and dexterity, w^ould reply, 
that Mr. V. was quite correct in his surmise. 

“Then those iriends who had the honour of partaking of Mr. 
Osborne’s hospitality, gentlemen, had no reason I will lay any 
wager, to complain of their repast. 1 myself diave been more than 
once so favoured. (By the wavi Master Osborne, you came a 
little late this mornisg, and have been a defaulter in this respect 
more than once.) I myself, I say, gentlemen, humble as 1 am, 
have^ been found not unworthy to share Mr. Osborne’s elegant 
hospitality. And though 1 have feasted w'ith the great and noble 
of the world — for I presume that I may call ni}' excellent friend 
and patron, the Right Honourable George Earl of Bareacres, as 
one of the number — yet 1 kssure you that the board of the British 
merchant was to the full as richly served, and his reception His'^ 
gratifying and noble. Mr.t Bluck, gir, we will resume, if you 
please, ihat passage of Kufropius, which was interrupted by the 
late arrival of Master Osborne.” 

To this great man George’s education was for some time 
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intrusted. Amelia was bewildered by his phrases, but thought 
him a prodij^y of learning-. That poor widow made friends with 
Mrs. Veal, for reasons of her own. She liked to be in the house, 
and see Georgfy comings (o school there. She liked to be asked 
(o Mrs. Vi'al's conversasioni^ which took place once a month 
(as 5^)u were informed on pink cards, with A0HNH engraved on 
them), and where the professor welcomed his pupils and their 
friends to weak tea and scientific conversation. Poor little 
Amelia never missed one of these entertainments, and thought 
them delicious so long as she might have Georgy sitting by her. 
And she would walk from Brompton in any weather, and embrace 
Mrs. Veal with tearful gratitude for the delightful evening she had 
passed, when, the company having retired and Georgy gone off 
with Mr. Rowson, his - attendant, poor Mrs. Osborne put on her 
cloaks and her shawls preparatory to walking home. 

As for the learning which Georgy imbibed under this voluble 
master of a hundred sciences, to judge from the weekly reports 
which the lad look home to his grandfather, his progress was 
remarkaljJe. The names of a score or more of desirable branches 
of knowledge were printed on a table, and the pupil’s progress in 
each case was marked by the professor. In Greek Georgy was 
pronounced dpLaros, in Latin optimus^ in French trhs hieUy and so 
forth ; and everybody had prizes for everything at the end of 
the year. Even Mr. Swartz, the woolly-headed young gentleman, 
and hjilf-brolher to the Honourable Mrs. MacMull, and Mr. Bluck, 
tlu* neglected young pupil of three-and-lwen{y from agricultural 
ilislricts, and that idle young scapegrace of a Master Todd 
before mentioned, received eighteen-penny books, with ^*Atken^" 
engraved in them, and a pompous Latin inscription from the 
professor to his young friends. 

The family of this Master Todd were hangers-on of tlje house of 
Osborne. The old gentleman had advanced Todd from being a 
clerk lo be a. junior partner in his establishment. 

Mr. Osborne was the godfather of young Master Todd (who in 
SLibseiiuent life wrote Mr. Osborne Todd on his cards, and became 
a man of decided lashion), whiles Miss Osborne had accompanied 
M iss M.aria Todd to the font, and gave her prot^^ie a prayer-book, 
a collection of tracts, a volume of very low church poetry, or some 
such memento of her goodness every year. Miss O. drove the 
Todds out in her carriage now and then : when they were ill 
her footman, in larg« plu^h smalls and waistcoats, brought jellies 
and delicacies from Russi ll Square to Coram Street. Coram Street 
trembled and looked up to Russell Square inflced ; and Mrs. Todd, 
who iiad a pretty hand at cutting out paper trimmings for haunches 
of mutton, and could make flowers, ducks, etc., out of turnips 
and carrots in a very creditable manner, would go to “the Square,” 
las it was called, and assist in the preparations incident lo a great 
dinner, without even as much as thinking of sitting down to the 
banquet. If any guest failed at the *eleventh hour, Todd was 
as4fed to dine. Mrs. Todd and Maria came across in the even- 
ing, slipped in with* a muffled knock, *and were in the drawing- 
room by the time Miss Osborne and the ladies under her convoy 
reacheff that apfirtinent ; and ready to fire off duets and sing until 
the gentlemen came up. Poor Maria Todd : poor young lady 1 
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How she had to work and thrum at these duets and sonata? hi 
the Street, before they appc'ared in pi|,b]ic in the Square ! 

Thus it seemed to be decreed by fate, that Georgy was to domineer 
over everybody with whom he caime in contact, and that friends, 
relatives, and' domestics were all to bow the knee before the little 
fellow. It must be owned that he accommodated himself very 
willingly to this arrangement. Most people do so. And Georgy 
liked to play the part of master, and perhaps had a natural 
aptitude for it. 

In Russell Square everybody "was afraid of Mr. Osborne and ^^r. 
Osborne w^as afraid of Georgy. The boy’s dashing manners, and 
off-hand rattle about books and learning, his likeness to his 
father (dead unreconciled in Brussels yonder), awed the old gentle- 
man, and gave the young boy the mastery. The old man would 
start at some hereditary feature or tone unconsciously used by the 
little lad, and fancy that Georgy’s father was again before him. 
He tried by indulgence to the grandson to make up for harshness 
to the cider George. People were surprised at his gentleness to’ 
the boy. He growled and swore at Miss Osborne as usual, and 
w'ould smile when George came down late for breakfast. 

Miss Osborne, George’s aunt, was a faded old spinster, broken 
down by more than forty years of dulncss and coarse usage. It 
was easy for a lad of spirit to master her. And whenever George 
wanted anything from her, from the jam-pots in her cupboards, 
to the cracked and dry old colours in her paint-box (the old paint-box 
w'hich she had had When she w*as a pupil of Mr. Smee, and was still 
almost young and blooming), Georgy took possession of the object 
of his desire, which obtained, he took no further notice of his aunt. 

For his friends and cronies, he had a pompous old schoolmaster, 
who flattered him, and a toady, his senior, whom he could thrash. 

It was dear Mrs. Todd’s delight to leave him with her youngest 
daughter, 'Rosa Jemima, a darling child of eight years old. The 
little pair looked so well together, she would say (but not to the 
folks in “the Square,” we may be sure), “Who knows what 
might happen ? Don’t they make a pretty little couple ? ” the fond 
mother thought. • ' 

The broken-spirited, old maternal grandfather was likewise subject 
to the little tyrant. He could not help respecting a lad who had 
such fine clothes, and rode w'ith a groom behind him. Georgy, 
on his side, was in the constant habit of hearing coarse abuse 
and vulgar satire levelled at John Sedley,. by his pitiless old 
enemy, Mr. Osborne. Osborne used to call the other the old 
pauper, the old coalpian, the old bankrupt, and by many other 
such names of brutal contumely. How was little George to 
respect a man so prostrate? A few months after he was with 
his paternal grandfather, Mrs. Sedley died. He did not care to 
show much grief. He came down to visit his mother in a fine 
new suit of mourning, and was very angry that he could not go 
to a play upon which he had set his heart. 

The illness of that old lady had been the occupation and perlt«'\ps 
the safeguard of Amelia. ^ What do men know about women’s’' 
martyrdoms ? We should go mad had we to endure the hundredth 
nart of those daily pains which arc meekly borne by many \/omen. 
Ceaseless slavery meeting with no reward ; constant gentleness and 
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kindness met by cruelty as constant ; love, labour, patience, watch- 
fulness^ without even so muq|i as the acknowledgment of a good 
word ; all this, how many of them have to bear in quiet, and 
appear abroad with cheerful fa^es as if they felt nothing. Tender 
slaves that they are, they must needs be hypocrites and weak. 

From her chair Amelia's mother had taken to her bed, which 
she had never left : and from which Mrs. Osborne herself was 
never absent except when she ran to see George. The old lady 
grudged her even those rare visits : she, who had been a kind, 
smiling, good-natured mother once, in the days of her prosperity, 
but whom poverty and infirmities had broken c^wn. Her illness 
or estrangement did not affect Amelia. They rather enabled her 
to support the other calamity under which she was suffering and 
from the thoughts of which she was kept by the ceaseless calls 
of the invalid. Amelia bore her harshness quite gently ; smoothed 
the uneasy pillow ; was always ready with a soft answer to the 
watchful, querulous voice ; soothed the sufferer with words of hope, 
such as her pious simple heart could best feel and utter, and closed 
the eyes that had once looked so tenderly upon her. 

Then all her time and tenderness were devoted to the consolation 
and comfort of the bereaved old father, who was stunned by the 
blow which had befallen him, and stood utterly alone in the 
world. His wife, his honour, his fortune, everything he loved best 
had fallen away from him. There was onl^ Amelia to stand by 
and support with her gentle arms the tottering, heart-broken, old 
man. We are not going to write the history : it would be too 
dreary and stupid. I can see Vanity Fair yawning over it : iTavance, 

One day as the young gentlemen were assembled in the study at 
the Rev. Mr. Veal’s, and the domestic chaplain to the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Bareacres was spouting away as usual — 
a smart carriage drove up to the door decorated wdth the slatue 
of Athene, .and two gentlemen stepped out. The young Masters 
Bangles rushed to the window, with a vague notion that their 
father might have arrived from Bombay. The great hulking 
scholar of three-and-twehty, wlio was crying secretly over a 
passage of Eutropius, flattened his neglected nose against the 
panes, and looked at the drag, as the lacquais de place sprang 
from the box and let out the persons in the carriage. 

It’s a fat one and a thin one,” Mr. Bluck said, as a thundering 
knock came to the d(>or. 

Everybody was interested, from the domestic chaplain himself, 
who hoped he saw the fathers of some future pupils, down to 
Master Georgy, glad of any pretext for laying his book down. 

The boy in the shabby livery, with the fadecl copper-buttons, 
who always thrust himself into the tight coat to open the door, 
came into tlie study and said, ** Two gentlemen want to see Master 
Osborne.” The professor had had a trifling altercation in the 
morning with that young gentleman, bwing to a difference about 
introduction of crackers in school-time ; but his face resumed 
its habitual expression of .bland courtesy, as he said, Master 
Osborne, I give you full permission to go and see vour carriage 
friends — to whom I beg you to convey the respectful compliments 
of myself and Mrs. Veal.” 

V.F. a F 
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Georgy went into the reception-room, and saw two strangers, 
whom he looked at with his head up, in his usual haughty 
manner. One was fat, with mustacnios, and the other was lean 
and long, in a blue frock-coat, wi^ a brown face, and a grizzled 
head. 

My God, how like he is I said the long gentleman, with a 
start. “ Can you guess who we are, George ? ” 

The boy’s face flushed up, as it usually did when he was moved, 
and his eyes brightened. ‘*I don’t know the other,” he said, *‘but 
1 should think you must be Major Dobbin.” 

Indeed it was our old friend. His voice trembled with pleasure 
as he greeted th& boy, and taking both the other’s hands in his 
own, drew the lad to him. 

“Your mother has talked to you about me — has she? ” 

“That she has,” Georgy answered, “hundreds and hundreds 
of times.” 


CHAPTER LVII. 

EOTHEN. 

It was one of the many causes for personal pride with which old 
Osborne chose to recreate himself, that Sedley, his ancient rival, 
enem3r, and benefactor, was in his last days so utterly defeated and 
humiliated, as to be (forced to accept pecuniary obligations at the 
hands of the man who had most injured and insulted him. The 
successful man of the world cursed the old pauper, and relieved him 
from time to time. As he furnished George with money for his 
mother, he gave the boy to understand by hints, delivered in his 
brutal, coarse way, that George’s maternal grandfather was but a 
wretched old bankrupt and dependent, and that John Sedley 
might thank the man to whom he already owed ever so much 
money, for the aid which his generosity now chose to administer. 
George carried the pompous supplies to his mother and the 
shattered old widower whom it was now the main business of her 
life to tend and comfort. The little fellow patronised the feeble and 
disappointed old man. 

It may have shown a want of “proper pride” in Amelia that she 
chose to accept these money benefits at the hands of her father’s 
enemy. But proper pride and this poor lady had never had much 
acquaintance together. A disposition naturally simple and demand- 
ing protection ; a loqg course of poverty and humility, of daily 
privations, and hard words, of kind offices and no returns, had been 
her lot ever since womanhood almost, or since her luckless marriage 
with George Osborne. You who see your betters, bearing up under 
this shame every day, meekly suffering under the slights of fortune, 
gentle and unpitied, poor, and rather despised for their poverty, do 
you ever step down from ‘your prosperity and wash the feet of 
these poor, wearied beggars ? The very thought of them is odio^w 
and low. “There must be Hasses — there must be rich and poor,” 
Dives says, smacking his claret (it is well if he even sends the 
broken meat out to Lazarus sitting under the window). ''Very 
iTiie ; but think how mysterious and often unaccountable it li^that 
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lottery of life which gives to this man the purple and fine lineni 
and sends to the other rags foi^ garments and dogs for comforters. 

So I must own, that without much repining, on the contrary, 
with something akin to gratitlide, Amelia took the crumbs that 
her father-in-law let drop now and then and with them fed her 
own parent. Directly she understood it to be her duty, it was this 
young woman’s nature (ladies, she is but thirty still, and we choose 
to call her a young woman even at that age) — it was, 1 say, her 
nature to sacrifice herself and to fling all that she had at the 
feet of the beloved object. During what long thankless nights 
had she worked out her fingers for little Georgy whilst at home 
with her ; what buffets, scorns, privations, poverties had she 
endured for father and mother I And in the midst of all these 
solitary resignations and unseen sacrifices, she did not respect 
herself any more than the world respected her ; but 1 believe 
thought in her heart that she was a poor-spirited, despicable 
little creature, whose luck in life was only too good for her merits. 
O you poor women 1 O you poor secret martyrs and victims, 
whose life is a torture, who are stretched on racks in your 
bedrooms, and who lay your heads down on the block daily at the 
drawing-room table ; every man who watches your pains, or peers 
into those dark places where the torture is administered to you, 
must pity you — and — thank God that he has a beard. 1 recollect 
seeing, years ago, at the prison for idiots and madmen at Bic^tre, 
near Paris, a poor wretch bent down unde^ the bondage of his 
imprisonment and his personal infirmity, to whom one of our party 
gave a halfpennyworth of snuff in a cornet or “ screw ” of paper. 
The kindness was too much for the poor epileptic creature. He 
cried in an anguish of delight and gratitude : if anybody gave 
you and me a thousand a year, or saved our lives, we could not 
be so affected. And so, if you properly tyrannise ovex* a woman, 
you will find a halfp’orth of kindness act upon her, and bring 
tears into her eyes, as though you were an angel benefiting her. 

Some such boons as these were the best which Fortune allotted 
to poor little Amelia. Qer life, begun not unprosperously, had 
come down to this — to a m^n prison and a long, ignoble 
bondage. Little George visited her captivity sometimes, and 
consoled it with feeble gleams of encouragement. Russell Square 
was the boundary of her prison : she might walk thither occa- 
sionally, but was always back to sleep in her cell at night ; to 
perform cheerless duties ; to watch by thankless sick-beds ; to 
suffer the harassment and tyranny of querulous, disappointed 
told age. How many thousands of peopleware there, women for 
|the most part, who are doomed to endure this •long slavery? — 
fwho are hospital-nurses without wages — sisters of charity, if you 
like, without the romance and the sentiment of sacrifice— who 
strive, fast,* watch, and suffer unpitied ; and fade away ignobly 
and unknown. The hidden and awful wisdom which apportions 
thp destinies of mankind is pleased so*to humiliate and cast down 
ine tender, good, and wise ; and to set up the selfish, the foolish, 
or the wicked: Oh, be humble, my* brother, in your prosperity! 
Be ^ntle with those who are less lucky, if not more deserving. 
ThinK, what right have you to be scornful, whose virtue is a 
deficiency of temptatiooi whose success may be a chance, whose 
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rank may be an ancestor's accident, whose prosperity is very 
likely a satire. 

They buried Amelia’s mother at the churchyard at Brompton ; 
upon just such a rainy, dark day, as Amelia recollected when first 
she had been there to marry George. Her little boy sat by her side 
in pompous new sables. She remembered the old pew>woman and 
clerk. Her thoughts were away in other times as the parson 
read. But that she held George's hand in her own, perhaps she 
would have liked to change places with. . . . Then, as usual, 
she felt ashamed pf her selfish thoughts, and prayed inwardly to be 
strengthened to do her duty. 

So she determined with all her might and strength to make her 
old father happy. She slaved, toiled, patched and mended, sang 
and played backgammon, read out the newspaper, cooked dishes 
for old Sedley, walked him out sedulously into Kensington Gardens 
or the Brompton lanes, listened to his stories with untiring smiles 
and affectionate hypocrisy, or sat musing by his side and communing 
with her own thoughts and reminiscences, as the old man, feeble 
and querulous, sunned himself on the garden benches and prattled 
about his wrongs or his sorrows. What sad, unsatisfactory 
thoughts those of the widow were ! The children running up and 
down the slopes and broad paths in the gardens reminded her of 
George who w'as taken from her : the first George was taken 
from her: her selfish, guilty love, in both instances, had been 
rebuked and bitterly *chastised. She strove to think it was right 
that she should be so punished. She was such a miserable 
wicked sinner. She was quite alone in the world. 

I know that the account of this kind of solitary imprisonment 
is insufferably tedious, unless there is some cheerful or humorous 
incident to enliven it — a tender gaoler, for instance, or a waggish 
commandant of the fortress, or a mouse to come out and play 
about Latude’s beard and whiskers, or a subterranean passage 
under tlie castle, dug by Trenck with his nails and a toothpick : 
the historian has no sudi enlivening incident to relate in the 
narrative of Amelia’s captivity. Fancy her, if you please, during 
this period, very sad, but always ready to smile when spoken to ; 
in a very mean, poor, not to say vulgar position of life ; singing 
songs, making puddings, playing cards, mending stockings, for 
her old father’s benefit. So, never mind, whether she be a heroine 
or no; or you and I, however old, scoldiag, and bankrupt — 
may we have in our last days a kind, soft shoulder on which to 
lean, and a gentle hand to soothe our gouty old pillows. 

Old Sedley grew very fond of his daughter after his wife’s 
death ; and Amelia had her consolation in doing her duty by 
the old man. 

But we are not going to leave these two people long in such 
a low and ungenteel station of life. Better days, as far as worldly 
prosperity went, were in store for both. Perhaps the ingeni^s 
reader has guessed who was the stout gentleman who called 
upon Georgy at his schobl in company with our old friend 
Major Dobbin. It was another old acquaintance returned to 
England, and at a time when his presence ^as likely to be of 
great com furl to his relatives therCf 
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Major Dobbin having easily succeeded in getting leave from 
his gopd-natured commandai^t to proceed to Madras, and thence 
probably to Europe, on urgent private affairs, never ceased travelling 
night and day until he reached|his journey’s end, and had directed 
his march with such celerity, that he arrived at Madras in a high 
fever. His servants who accompanied him brought him to the 
house of the friend with whom he had resolved to stay until his 
departure for Europe in a state of delirium ; and it was thought 
for many, many days that he would never travel farther than the 
burying-ground of the church of St. George’s, where the troops 
should fire a salvo over his grave, and where many a gallant 
officer lies far away from his home. * 

Here as the poor fellow lay tossing in his fever, the people 
who watched him might have heard him raving about Amelia. 
The idea that he should never see her again depressed him in 
his lucid hours. He thought his last day was come ; and he made 
his solemn preparations for departure, setting his affairs in this 
world in order, and leaving the little property of which he was 
possessed to those whom he most desired to benefit. The friend 
in whose house he was located witnessed his testament. He 
desired to be buried with a little brown hair-chain which he 
wore round his neck, and which, if the truth must be known, 
he had got from Amelia’s maid at Brussels, when the young 
widow’s hair was cut off, during the fever which prostrated 
her after the death of George Osborne on the plateau of Mount 
St. John. 

He recovered, rallied, relapsed again, having undergone such a 
process of blood-letting and calomel as showed the strength of his 
original constitution. He was almost a skeleton when they put 
him on board the Ramchunder, East Indiaman, Captain Bragg, 
from Calcutta touching at Madras ; and so weak and prostrate, 
that his friend who had tended him through his illness, prophesied 
that the hpnest major would never survive the voyage, and that 
he would pass some morning, shrouded in flag and hammock, 
over the ship’s side, and carrying down to the sea with him the 
relic that he wore at hi^ heart.. But whether it was the sea air, 
or the hope which sprang up in him afresh, from the day that 
the ship spread her canvas and stood out of the road towards 
home, our friend began to amend, and he was quite well (though 
as gaunt as a greyhound) before they reached the Cape. " Kirk 
will be disappoint^ of his majority this time,” he said, with a 
smile ; ** he will expect to find himself gazetted by the time the 
regiment reaches home.” For it must be premised that while the 
major was lying ill at Madras, having made such a prodigious 
haste to go thither, the gallant — th which had f&ssed many years 
abroad, which after its return from the West Indies had been 
balked of its stay at home by the Waterloo campaign, and had been 
ordered from Flanders to India, had received orders home ; and the 
major might have accompanied his cony'ades, had he chosen to wait 
their arrival at Madras. 

Perhaps he was- not inclined to put himself in his exhausted 
state again under the guardianship of Glorvina. ”1 think Miss 
O’Ddwd would have done for me,” he said laughingly, to a fellow- 
passenger, "if we had had her on board, and when she had sunk 
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me, she would have fallen upon you, depend upon it, and carried 
you in as a prize to Southampton, Jos, my boy.” 

For indeed it was no other than our stout friend who was also a 
passenger on board the Ramchunder. He had passed ten years in 
Bengal. — Constant dinners, tiffids, pale ale and claret, the 
prodigious labours of cutcherry, and the refreshment of brandy- 
pawnee which he was forced to take there, had their effect upon 
Waterloo Sedley. A voyage to Europe was pronounced necessary 
for him — ^and having served his full time in India, and had 
fine appointments which had enabled him to lay by a considerable 
sum of money, he was free to come and stay with a good pensio^, 
or to return and*- resume that rank in his service to which his 
seniority and his vast talents entitled him. 

He was rather thinner than when we last saw him, but had 
gained in majesty and solemnity of demeanour. He had resumed 
the mustachios to which his services at Waterloo entitled him, 
and swaggered about on deck in a magnificent velvet cap with a 
gold band, and a profuse ornamentation of pins and jewellery about 
his person. He took breakfast in his cabin, and dressed as solemnly 
to appear on the quarter-deck, as if he was going to turn out for 
Bond Street, or the course at Calcutta. He brought a native servant 
with him, who was his valet and pipe-bearer ; and who wore 
the Sedley crest in silver on his turban. That Oriental menial 
had a wretched life under the tyranny of Jos Sedley. Jos was as 
vain of his person as a woman, and took as long a time at his 
toilette as any fading beauty. The youngsters among the 
passengers, young Chaffers of the 150th, and poor little Ricketts, 
coming home from his third fever, used to draw out Sedley at 
the cuddy-table, and make him tell prodigious stories about himself 
and his exploits against tigers and Napoleon. He was great when 
he visited the emperor’s tomb at Longwood, when to these gentle- 
men and the young officers of the ship. Major Dobbin not being 
by, he described the whole battle of Waterloo, and all but announced 
that Napoleon never would have gone to St. Helena at* all but for 
him, Jos Sedley. 

After leaving St. Helena he becsime very generous, disposing of a 
great quantity of ship stores, claret, preserved meats, and great 
casks packed with soda-water, brought out for his private delecta- 
tion. There were no ladies on board ; the major gave the pas 
of precedency to the civilian, so that he was the first dignitary 
at table ; and treated by Captain Bragg, and the officers of the 
Ramchundert with the respect which his rank warranted. He 
disappeared rather in a panic during a two days’ gale, in which he 
had the portholes of his cabin battened down ; and remained in his 
cot reading the Washerwoman of Finchley Common,” left on 
board the Ramchunder by the Right Honourable the Lady Emily 
Hornblower, wife of the Rev. Silas Hornblower, then on their 
passage out to the Cape, where the reverend gentlehian was a 
missionary ; but, for common reading, he had brought a stock of 
novels and pls^s which hfc lent to the rest of the ship, a]|d 
rendered himself agreeable to^all by his kindness, and condescension. 

Many and many a night, as the ship was cutting through the 
roaring, dark sea, the moon and stars shining overhead, airi the 
bell singing out the watch, Mr. Sedley and the major would sit 
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on the quarter-deck of the vessel talking about home, as the 
major smoked his cheroot, and the civilian puffed at the hookah 
which hiq servant prepared for him. 

In these conversations it wa% wonderful with what perseverance 
and ingenuity Major Dobbin would manage to bring the talk round 
to the subject of Amelia and her little boy. Jos, a little test^ about 
his father’s misfortunes and unceremonious applications to him, was 
soothed down by the major, who pointed out the elder’s ill fortunes 
and old age. lie would not perhaps like to live with the old couple 
— whose ways and hours might not agree with those of a younger 
man, accustomed to different society (Jos bowed a^this compliment) ; 
but, the major pointed out, how advantageous it would be for 
Jos Sedley to have a house of his own in London, and not a 
mere bachelor’s establishment as before ; how his sister Amelia 
would be the very person to preside over it; how elegant, how 
gentle she was, and of what refined good manners. He recounted 
stories of the success which Mrs. George Osborne had had in 
former days at Brussels, and in London, where she was much 
admired b^ people of very great fashion ; and he then hinted 
how becoming it would be for Jos to send Georgy to a good school 
and make a man of him ; for his mother and her parents would be 
sure to spoil him. In a word this artful major made the civilian 
promise to take charge of Amelia and her unprotected child. 
He did not know as yet what events had happened in the little 
Sedley family ; and how death had removed the mother, and riches 
had carried off George from Amelia. But thi fact is that every day 
and always, this love-smitten and middle-aged gentleman was 
thinking about Mrs. Osborne, and his whole heart was bent 
upon doing her good. He coaxed, wheedled, cajoled, and compli- 
mented Jos Sedley with a perseverance and cordiality of which he 
was not aware himself, very likely : but some men who have 
unmarried sisters or daughters even, may remember how un- 
commonly .agreeable gentlemen are to the male relations when 
they are courting the females ; and perhaps this rogue of a 
Dobbin was urged by a similar hypocrisy. 

The truth is, when Majdr Doblin came on board the Ramchunder^ 
very sick, and for the three days she lay in the Madras roads, he 
did not begin to rally, nor did even the appearance and recognition 
of his old acquaintance, Mr. Sedley, on board much cheer him, 
until after a conversation which they had one day, as the major 
was laid languidly en the deck. He said then he thought he was 
doomed ; he had left a little something to his godson in his will ; 
and he trusted Mrs. Osborne would remember him kindly, and be 
happy in the marriage she was about to make. " jilarried? not the 
least,” Jos answered; “he had heard from her; she made no 
mention of the marriage, and, by the way, it was curious, she wrote 
to say that^ Major Dobbin was going to be married, and hoped 
that he would be happy.” What were the dates of Sedley’s letters 
from Europe ? The civilian fetched them. They were two months’ 
li^er than the major’s ; and the ship’s surgeon congratulated himself 
upon the treatment adoptee^ by. him towards his new patient, who 
had been consigned to ship-board by the Madras practitioner with 
very’^small hopes indeed; for, from that day, the very day that 
he changed the draught. Major Dobbin began to mend. And 
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thus it was that deserving officer. Captain Kirk, was disappointed 
of his majority. • 

After they passed St. Helena, Major Dobbin’s gaiety and strength 
were such as to astonish all his fellq^-passengers. He larked with 
the midshipmen, played single-stick with the mates, ran up the 
shrouds like a boy, sang a comic song one night to the amuse- 
ment of the whole party assembled over their grog after supper, 
and rendered himself so gay, lively, and amiable, that even Captain 
Bragg, who thought there was nothing in his passenger, and 
considered he was a poor-spirited feller at first, was constrained 
to own that the ^ major was a reserved but well-informed ana 
meritorious officer. “ He ain’t got distangy manners, dammy,” 
Bragg observed to his first mate ; ** he wouldn’t do at Govern- 
ment House, Roper, where his lordship and Lady William was as 
kind to me, and shook hands with me before the whole company, 
and asking me at dinner to take beer with him before the 
commander-in-chief himself ; he ain’t got manners, but there’s 

something about him ” In which opinion Captain Bragg 

showed that he possessed discrimination as a man, as well as 
ability as a commander. 

But a calm taking place when the Ramchunder was within ten 
days’ sail of England, Dobbin became so impatient and ill- 
humoured as to surprise those comrades who had before admired 
his vivacity and good temper. He did not recover until the breeze 
sprang up again, and was in a highly excited state when the 
pilot came on board. * Good God, how his heart beat as the two 
friendly spires of Southampton came in sight I 


CHAPTER LVllI. 

OUR FRIEND THE MAJOR. 

Our major had rendered himself so popular on board the 
Ramchunder that when he and tMr. Sbdley descended into the 
welcome shore-boat which was to 'take them from the ship, the 
whole crew, men and officers, the great Captain Bragg himself 
leading off, gave three cheers for Major Dobbin, who blushed 
very much, and ducked his head in token of thanks. Jos, who 
very likely thought the cheers were for himselif, took off his gold- 
laced cap, and waved it majestically to his friends, and they were 
pulled to shore and lavded with great dignity at the pier, whence 
they proceeded to the Royal George Hotel. 

Although the sight of that magnificent round of beef, and the 
silver tankard suggestive of real British home-brewed ale and 
porter, which perennially greet the eyes of the traveller returning 
from foreign parts, who enters the coffee-room of the George, are 
so invigorating and delightful, that a man entering such a com- 
fortable, snug, homely English inn, might well like to stop soiffe 
days there, yet Dobbin began to talk about a post-chaise instantly, 
and was no sooner at Southampton than he wished to be on the 
road to London. Jos, however, would not hear of moving^ that 
evening. Why was he to pass a night in a post-chaise instead of 
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a great, large, undulating downy feather-bed which was there ready 
to replace the horrid little narrow crib which the portly Bengal 
gentlenian had been confined during the voyage? He could not 
think of ihoving till his baggage was cleared, or of travelling until 
he could do so with his chillum. So the major was forced lo wait 
oyer that night, and despatched a letter to his family announcing 
his arrival ; entreating from Jos a promise to write to his own 
friends. Jos promised, but didn’t keep his promise. The captain, 
the surgeon, and one or two passengers came and dined with our 
two gentlemen at the inn — Jos exerting himself in a sumptuous 
way in ordering the dinner ; and promising to go to town the next 
day with the major. The landlord said it did hi/ eyes good to see 
Mr. Sedley take off his first pint of porter. If I had time and 
dared to enter into digressions, I would write a chapter about that 
first pint of porter drunk upon English ground. Ah ! how good 
it is ! It is worth while to leave home for a year, just to enjoy 
that one draught. 

Major Dobbin made his appearance the next morning very neatly 
shaved and dressed, according to his wont Indeed, it was so 
early in the morning, that nobody was up in the house except that 
wonderful Boots of an inn who never seems to want sleep ; and the 
major could hear the snores of the various inmates of the house 
roaring through the corridors as he creaked about in those dim 
passages. Then the sleepless Boots went shirking round from door 
to door, gathering up at each the Bluchers, Wellingtons, Oxonians, 
which stood outside. Then Jos’s native servant arose and began 
to get ready his master’s ponderous dressing apparatus, and prepare 
his hookah : then the maid-servants got up, and meeting the dark 
man in the passages shrieked and mistook him for the devil. He 
and Dobbin stumbled over their pails in the passages as they were 
scouring the decks of the Royal George. When the first unshorn 
waiter appeared and unbarred the door of the inn, -the major 
tliought that the time for departure was arrived, and ordered a 
post-chaise fo be fetched instantly, that they might set off. 

He then directed his steps to Mr. Sedley’s room, and opened the 
curtains of the great large* family Jbed wherein Mr. Jos was snoring. 
“Come, up! Sedley,” the maj()r said, “it’s time to be off; the 
chaise will be at the door in half an hour.” 

Jos growled from under the counterpane to know what the time 
was ; but when he at last extorted from the blushing major (who 
never told fibs, however much they might be to his advantage) what 
was the real hour ot the morning, he broke out into a volley of 
bad language, which we will not repeat l^ere, but by which he 
gave Dobbin to understand that he would jeopardy his soul if he 
got up at that moment, that the major might go*^nd be hanged, 
that he would not travel with Dobbin, and that it was mostl unkind 

. and ungentlemanlike to disturb a man out of his sleep in that 
way : on whfeh the discomfited major was obliged to retreat, leaving 
Jos to resume his interrupted slumbers. 

• The chaise came up presently, ana the major would wait no 
longer. . , 

If he had been an English nobleman travelling on a pleasure 
tour, a newspaper courier bearing despatches (government 
messages are generally carried much more quietly), he could not 
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have travelled more quickly* Tke post-boys wondered at the fees 
he flung amongst them. How hapf^ and green the country looked 
as the chaise whirled rapidly from mile-stone to mile-stonp, through 
neat country towns where landlords* came out to welcome him with 
smiles and bows ; by pretty roadside inns, where the signs hung 
on the elms, and horses and wagoners were drinking under the 
chequered shadow of the trees ; by old halls and parks ; rustic 
hamlets clustered round ancient gray churches — and through the 
charming, friendly English landscape. Is there any in the world 
like it? To a traveller returning home it looks so kind — ^it seei^s 
to shake hands ,with you as you pass through it Well, Major 
Dobbin passed over all this through from Southampton to London, 
and without noting much beyond the mile-stones along the road. 
You see he was so eager to see his parents at Camberwell. 

He grudged the time lost between Piccadilly and his old haunt 
at the Slaughter’s, whither he drove faithfully. Long years had 
passed since he saw it last, since he and George, as young men, 
had enjoyed many a feast, and held many a revel there. He had 
now passed into the stage of old-fellowhood. His hair was grizzled, 
$and many a passion and feeling of his youth had grown gray in that 
* interval. There, however, stood the old waiter at the door in the 
same greasy, black suit, with the same double chin and flaccid face, 
with the same huge bunch of seals at his fob, rattling his money 
in his pockets as before, and receiving the major as if he had 
gfone away only a week ago. ** Put the major’s things in twenty- 
three, that’s his roonl,” John said, exhibiting not the least surprise. 

Roast fowl for your dinner, 1 suppose. You ain’t got married? 
They said you was* married — the Scotch surgeon of yours was here. 
No, it was Captain Humlw of the Thirty-third, as was quartered 
with the — th in Injee. Like any warm water? What do you 
come in a chay for, ain’t the coach good enough ? ” And with this, 
the faithful waiter, who knew and remembered every officer who 
used the house, and with whom ten years w'ere but as yesterday, 
led the way up to Dobbin’s old room, where stood the great 
moreen bed, and the shabby carpet, a thought more dingy, and all 
the old black furniture covered wiith fadftd chintz, just as the major 
recollected them in his youth. • 

^ He remembered George pacing up and down the room, and biting 
his nails, and swearing that the governor must come round, and 
that if he didn’t, he didn’t care a straw, on the da^ before he was 
married. He could fancy him walking in, hanging the door of 
Dobbin’s room, and his own hard by— 

You ain’t got youqg,” John said, calmly surveying his friend of 
former days. 

Dobbin lauglied. **Ten j^ears and a fever don’t make a man 
young, John,” he said. ** It is you that are always young ; no, you 
are always old.’* ^ 

“What became of Captain Osborne’s widow?” John said. 
“Fine young fellow that. •Lord how he used to spend his money. ^ 
He never came back after that day he was married from hd?le. ' 
He owes me three pounds atithis minute. Look here ; 1 have it in 
niy book. April lo, 1815, Captain Osborne : I wonder whether 

his father would pay me,” and so saying, John of the Slau^iter’s 
pulled out the very morocco pocket-book in which he had noted 
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his loan to the captain, upon a greasy, faded page still extant, 
with many other scrawled jnemoranda regarding the bygone 
frequenters of the house. 

Having* inducted his custonjer into the room, John retired 
with perfect calmness; and Major Dobbin, not without a blush 
and a grin at his own absurdity, chose out of his kit the veiy 
smartest and most becoming civil costume he possessed, and 
laughed at his own tanned face and gray hair as he surveyed 
them in the dreaiy little toilet-glass on the dressing-table. 

“I’m glad olcl John didn’t forget me,” he thought. “She’ll 
know me, too, I hope.” And he sallied out of the inn, bending 
his steps once more in the direction of Brompton. ' 

Every minute incident of his last meeting with Amelia was 
present to the constant man’s mind as he walked towards her 
house. The arch and the Achilles statue were up since he 
had been in Piccadilly; a hundred changes had occurred which 
his eye and mind vaguely noted. He began to tremble as he 
walked up the lane from Brompton, that well-remembered lane 
leading to the street where she lived. Was she going to be 
married or not? If he were to meet her with the little boy — 
good God, what should he do ? He saw a woman coming to him 
with a child of five years old — was that she? He began to 
shake at the mere possibility. When he came up to the row of 
houses, at last, where she lived, and to the gate, he caught hold 
of it and paused. He might have heard the thumping of his own 
heart. “ May God Almighty bless her, whatever has happened,” 
he thought to himself. “Pshaw, she may be gone from here,” 
he said, and went in through the gate. 

The window of the parlour which she used to occupy was 
open, and there were no inmates in the room. The major thought 
he recognised the piano though, with the picture over it, as it 
used to be in former days, and his perturbations wese renewed. 
Mr. Clapp’s brass plate was still on the door ; at the knocker of 
which Dobbin performed a summons. 

A buxom-looking lass of sixteen, with bright eyes and purple 
cheeks, came to answer the kno9k, and looked hard at the major 
as he leaned back against the li^le porch. 

He was as pale as a ghost, and could hardly falter out the 
words — “ Does Mrs. Osborne live here ?” 

She looked him hard in the face for a moment — and then 
turning white too — ^id, “ Lord bless me — it’s Major Dobbin.” She 
held out both her hands shakinp^ — “Don’t you remember me?” 
she said, “ I used to call you Major Sugarplums.” On which, and 
I believe it was for the first time that ne ever so conducted 
himself in his life, the major took the girl in his^rms and kissed 
her. She began to laugh and cry hysterically, and calling out 
. “Ma, pa!” with all her voice, brought up these worthy people, 
who had afready been surveying the major from the casement of 
the ornamental kitchen, and were astonished to find their daughter 
* ir.*the little passage in the embrace or a great tali man in a blue 
frock-coat and white duck trousers. ^ 

“I’m an old friend,” he* said — not without blushing though. 
“Dofi’t you remember me, Mrs. Clapp, and those good cakes 
you used to make for tea? — Don’t you recollect me, Clapp? I’m 
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George’s godfather, and just come back from India ! ” A great 
shaking of hands ensued — Mrs. Clapp was greatly affected and 
delighted ; she called upon Heaven to interpose a vast many limes 
in that passage. , 

The landlord and landlady of the house led the worthy major 
into the Sedleys’ room (whereof he remembered every single article 
of furniture, from the old brass ornamented piano, once a natty 
little instrument, Stothard maker, to the screens and the alabaster 
miniature-tombstone, in the midst of which ticked Mr. Sedley’s 
gold watch), and tliere as he sat down in the lodger’s vacant 
armchair, the father, the mother, and the daughter, with a thousand 
ejaculatoiy break!* in the narrative, informed Major Dobbin of what 
we know already, but of particulars in Amelia’s history of which he 
was not aware — namely, of Mrs. Sedley’s death, of George’s 
reconcilement with his grandfather Osborne, of the way in which 
the widow took on at leaving him, and of other particulars 
of her life. Twice or thrice he was going to ask about the 
marriage-portion, but his heart failed him. He did not care to 
lay it bare to these people. Finally, he was informed that 
Mrs. O. was gone to walk with her pa in Kensington Gardens, 
whither she always went with the old gentleman (who was very 
weak and peevish now, and led her a sad life, though she behaved 
to him like an angel, to be sure), of a fine afternoon after dinner. 

“I’m very much pressed for time,” the major said, “and have 
business to-night of importance. I should like to see Mrs. Osborne 
though. Suppose Miss Polly would come with me and show me 
the way.” 

Miss Polly was charmed and astonished at this proposal. “ She 
knew the way. She would show Major Dobbin. She had often 
been with Mr. Sedley when Mrs. O. \^as gone — was gone Russell 
Square way; and knew the bench where he liked to sit.” She 
bounced away to her apartment, and appeared presently in her 
best bonnet and her mamma’s yellow shawl and large pebble 
brooch, of which she assumed the loan in order to make herself a 
worthy companion for the major. 

That officer, then, in his blue, frock-coat and buckskin gloves, 
gave the young lady his arm, and they walked away very gaily. 
He was glad to have a friend at hand for the scene which he 
dreaded somehow. He asked a thousand more questions from 
his companion about Amelia : his kind heart grieved to think that 
she should have had to part with her son. How did she bear it ? 
Did she see him often? Was Mr. Sedley pretty comfortable now 
in a worldly point of y^evr ? Polly answered all these questions of 
Major Sugarplums to the very best of her power. 

And in the midst of their walk an incident occurred which, 
though very simple in its nature, was productive of the greatest 
delight to Major Dobbin. A pale young man with fee.ble whiskers 
and a stiff, white neckcloth came walking down the lane, e» 
sa7td7t/tcA-~having a lady, that is, on each arm. One was a tall and 
commanding middle-aged female, with features and a complexibn 
similar to those of the clergyman of the Charch of England by 
whose side she marched, and the other a stunted little woman 
«ith a dark face, ornamented by a fine new bonnet and%vhite 
ribbons, and in a smart pelisse with a rich gold watch in the 
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midst of her person. The gentleman, pinioned as he was by these 
two ladies, carried further a parasol, shawl, and basket, so that his 
arms wer^ entirely engaged, and of course he was unable to touch 
his hat in acknowledgment of tjie curtsey with which Miss Mary 
Clapp greeted him. 

He meekly bowed his head in reply to her salutation, which 
the two ladies returned in a patronising air, and at the same time 
looking severely at the individual in the blue coat and bamboo 
cane, who accompanied Miss Polly. 

Who*s that?” asked the major, amused by the group, and after 
he had made way for the three to pass up the I^e. Mary looked 
at him rather roguishly. 

“That is our curate, the Reverend Mr. Binny” (a twitch from 
Major Dobbin), “ and his sister Miss B. Lord bless us, how 
she did use to worret us at Sunday school ; and the other lady, 
the little one with a cast in her eye, and the handsome watch, is 
Mrs. Binny — Miss Grits that was ; her pa was a grocer, and kept 
the Little Original Gold Tea Pot in Kensington Gravel Pits. 
They were married last month, and are just come back from 
Margate. She's five thousand pounds to her fortune ; but her and 
M iss B., who made the match, have quarrelled already.” 

If the major had twitched before, he started now, and slapped 
the bamboo on the ground with an emphasis which made Miss 
Clapp cry, “Law,” and laugh too. He stood for a moment silent 
with open mouth, looking after the retreating young couple, while 
Miss Mary told their history ; but he did hot hear beyond the 
announcement of the reverend gentleman’s marriage ; his head 
was swimming with felicity. After this rencontre he began to 
walk double quick towards tltc place of his destination ; and yet 
they w'ere too soon (for he was in a great tremor at the idea of a 
meeting for which he had been longing any time these ten years) 
— through the Brompton lanes, and entering at the littlfe old portal 
in Kensington Garden wall. 

“There they are,” said Miss Polly, and she felt him start 
back on her arm. She was a confidante at once of the whole 
business. She knew the* story as well as if she had read it in 
one of her ^avourite novel books — “Fatherless Fanny,” or the 
“ Scottish Chiefs.” 

“Suppose you were to run on and tell her,” the major said. 
Polly ran forward, her yellow shawl streaming in the breeze. 

Old Sedley was seated on a bench, his handkerchief placed 
over his knees, prattling away according to his wont, with some 
old story about old times, to which Amelia had listened, and 
awarded a patient smile many a time before. She could of late 
think of her own affairs, and smile or make *other marks of 
recognition of her father's stories, without scarcely hearing a 
- word of thj old man’s tales. As Mary came bouncing along, 
and Amelia caught sight of her, she started up from her bench. 
Her first thought was that something^ had happened to Georgy ; 
buT the sight of the messenger’s eager and happy face dissipated 
that fear in the timorous mother’s bosom. 

“Newsl News!” cried the emissary of Major Dobbin. **He’s 
come ^ He’s come ! ” 

** Who is come I” said Emmy, still thinking of her son. 
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“ Look there,” answered Miss Clapp, turning: round and pointing ; 
in which direction Amelia looking, saw Dobbin’s^ lean* figure 
and long shadow stalking across the grass. Amelia started in 
her turn, blushed up, and, of cot.rse, began to cry. At all tliis 
simple little creature’s ffttes, the gtandes eaux were accustomed to 
play. . 

He looked at her— oh, how fondly— as she came running towards 
him, her hands before her, ready to give them to him. She 
wasn’t changed. She was a little pale: a little stouter in figure. 
Her eyes were the same, the kind, trustful eyes. There were scarc^ 
three lines of silver in her soft brown hair. She gave him both 
her hands as she looked up flushing and smiling through her tears 
into his honest, homely face. He took the two little hands between 
his two, and held them there. He was speechless for a moment. 
Why did he not take her in his arms, and swear that he would 
never leave her ? She must have yielded : she could not but have 
obeyed him. 

“ I — I’ve another arrival to announce,” he said, after a pause. 

“ Mrs. Dobbin ?” Amelia said, making a movement back.— Why 
didn’t he speak ? 

“No,” he said, letting her hands go : “who has told you those 
lies? — 1 mean, your brother Jos came in the same ship with me, 
and is come home to make you all happy.” 

“ Papa, papa !” Emmy cried out, “ here are news ! My brother 
is in England. He is come to take care of you. — Here is Major 
Dobbin.” 

Mr. Sedley started up, shaking a great deal, and gathering up his 
thoughts. Then he ste[)ped forward and made an old-fashioned 
bow to the major, whom he called Mr. Dobbin, and hoped his 
worthy father. Sir William, was quite well. He proposed to call 
upon Sir William, who had done him the honour of a visit a short 
time ago. Sir William had not called upon the old gentlen^an for 
eight years — it was that visit he was thinking of returning. 

“ He is very much shaken,” Emmy whispered, as Dobbin went up 
and cordially shook hands with the old man. 

Although he had such particular business in London that evening, 
the major consented to forego it upon Mr. Sedley’s invitation to him 
to come home and partake of tea. Amelia put her arm under that 
of her young friend with the yellow shawl, and headed the party 
on their return homewards, so that Mr. Sedley fell to Dobbin’s 
share. The old man walked very slowly, afld told a number of 
ancient histories about himself and his poor Mary, his former 
prosperity, and his bankruptcy. His thoughts, as is usual with 
^ failing old men, were quite in former times. The past, with the 
exception of the one catastrophe which he felt, he knew little about. 
The major was glad to let him talk on. His eyes were fixed upon 
the figure in front of him— the dear little figure always present ’ 
to his imagination and in his prayers, and visiting his dreams 
wakeful or slumbering. c 

Amelia was very happy, smiling, and active all that evening;* 
performing her duties as Hostess of .the littld entertainment with 
the utmost grace and propriety, as Dobbin thouglit. His eyes 
f )llowed her about as they sat in the twilight. How many a lime 
iuiU he longed for that moment, and thought of her far away under 
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hot winds and in weary marches, gfentle and happy, kindly minister- 
ing to the wants of old age, and decorating poverty with sweet 
submission — as he saw her now. 1 do not say that his taste was 
the highest, or that it is the duty of great intellects to be content 
with a bread-and-butter paradis%, such as sufficed our simple old 
friend ; but his desires were of this sort whether for good or bad ; 
and, with Amelia to help him, he was as ready to drink as many ! 
cups of tea as Doctor Johnson. 

Amelia seeing this propensity, laughingly encouraged it; and 
looked exceedingly roguish as she administered to him cup after 
cup. It is true she did not know that the major had had no dinner, 
and that the cloth was laid for him at the Slaughter’s, and 
a plate laid thereon to mark that the table was retained, in that 
very box in which the major and George had sat many a time 
Grousing, when she was a child just come home from Miss 
Pinkerton’s school. 

The first thing Mrs. Osborne showed the major was Georgy’s 
miniature, for which she ran up stairs on her arrival at home. 
It was not half handsome enough of course for the boy, but 
wasn’t it noble of him to think of bringing it to his mother? 
Whilst her papa was awake she did not talk much about Georgy* 
To hear about Mr. Osborne and Russell Square was not agreeable 
to the old man, who very likely was unconscious that he had 
been living for some months past mainly on the bounty of 
his richer rival ; and lost his temper if allusion was made to the 
other. 

Dobbin told him all, and a little more perhaps than all, that 
had happened on board the Ramchunder; and exaggerated Jos’s 
benevolent dispositions toward^ his father, and resolution to make 
him comfortable in his old days. The truth is that during the 
voyage the major had impressed this duty most strongly upon his 
fellow-passenger, and extorted promises from him that he would 
take charge of his sister and her child. He soothed Jos’s irritation 
with regard ' to the bills which the old gentleman had drawn upon 
him, gave a laughing account of his own sufferings bn the same 
score, and of the famous consignment of wine with which the old 
man had favoured him : and bro'ught Mr. Jos, who was by no 
means an ill-natured person when well .pleased and moderately 
flattered, to a very good state of feeling regarding his relatives 
in Europe. 

And, in fine, 1 am ashamed to say that the major stretched 
the truth so far as \o tell old Mr. Sedley that it was mainly a 
desire to see his parent which brought Jos once more to Europe. 

At his accustomed hour Mr. Sedley began' to doze in his chair, 
and then it was Amelia’s opportunity to commence her conversa- 
tion, which she did with great eagerness — it related exclusively to 
Georgy. She did not talk at all about her own sufferings at 
'breaking from him, for indeed this worthy woman, though she 
was half-killed bjr the separation from the child, yet thought it 
.was» very wicked in her to repine at losing him ; but everything 
concerning him, his virtues, talents, ^and prospects, she poured 
out. She described his angelic beauty ; narrated a hundred 
tnstanoes of his generosity and greatness of mind whilst living 
with her; how a royal duchess had stopped and admired him 
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in Kensington Gardens ; how splendidly he was cared for now, 
and how he had a groom and a pony ; what quickness and clever- 
ness he had, and wha't a prodigiously well-read and^ delightful 
person the Reverend Lawrence V§al was, George’s master. ^ “He 
knows evetyihing'f^ Amelia said. “ He has the most delightful 
parties. You who are so learned yourself, and have read so much, 
and are so clever and accomplishea — don’t shake your head and say 
no — he always used to say you were — you will be charmed with 
Mr. Veal’s parties. The last Tuesday in every month. He says 
there is no place in the bar or the senate that Georgy may not 
aspire to. Look here,” and she went to the piano-drawer and 
drew out a thenie of Georgy’s composition. This great effort of 
genius, which is still in the possession of George’s mother, is as 
follows : 

“ On SelJishnes5.~-Of all the vices which degrade the human character, 
Selfishness is the most odious and contemptible. An undue love of Self , 
leads to the most monstrous crimes ; and occasions the greatest mis- 
fortunes both in States and Families. As a selfish man will impoverish 
his family and often bring them to ruin : so a selfish king brings ruin on 
his people and often plunges them into war. 

“ Example : The selfishness of Achilles, as remarked by the poet 
Homer, occasioned a thousand woes to the Greeks — fivpL 'Axaiois 
dX7e’ idriKe (Horn. I. A. 2). The selfishness of the late Napoleon 
Bonaparte occasioned Innumerable wars in Europe, and caused biro 
to perish, himself, in a miserable island — that of St. Helena in the 
Atlantic Ocean. ' 

“ We see by these examples that we are not to consult our own interest 
and ambition, but that we are to consider the interests of others as well 
as our own. * 

** George S. Osborne." 

“Athkni!. House, 24 April, 1827." 

“Think of him writing such a hand, and quoting Greek too, at 
his age,” the delighted mother said. “O William,” she added, 
holding out her hand to the majpr — “wKiat a treasure Heaven has 
given me in that boy ! He is tl^e comfort of my life — and he is 
the image of— of him tnsft’s gone ! ” 

“Ought I to be angry with her for being faithful to him?” 
William thought. “Ought I to be jealous of my friend in the 
grave, or hurt that such a heart as Amelia’^ can love only once 
and for ever? Oh, George, George, how little you knew the 
prize you had, though.” This sentiment passed rapidly through 
William’s mind, as ne w’as holding Amelia’s hand, whilst the 
handkerchief wds veiling her eyes. 

“Dear friend,” she said, pressing the hand which held 
hers, “ how^ good,^ how kind you always have been to me!. 
See I papa is stirring. You will go and see Georgy to-niorrow, 
won’t you ? ” 

“Not to-morrow,” said* poor old Dobbin. “I have busin&^s.”* 
He did not like to own tha^he had not as yet been to his parents 
and his dear sister Anne— a remissness for which I am sure every 
well-regulated person will blame the major. And preseFttly he 
took his leave, leaving his address behind him for Jos, against 
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the latter’s arrival. And so the first day was over and he had* 
seen her. 

When he g^ot back to the Sla*ughter’s, the roast fowl was of course 
cold, in Wliich condition he ate it for supper. And knowing what 
early hours his family kept and that it would be needless to 
disturb their slumbers at so late an hour, it is on record, that Major 
Dobbin treated himself to half-price at the Haymarket Theatre that 
evening, where, let us hope, he enjoyed himself. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

THE OLD PIANO. 

The major's visit left old John Sedley in a great state of agitatipn 
and excitement. His daughter could not induce him to settle 
down to his customary occupations or amusements that night. 
He passed the evening fumbling amongst his boxes and desks, 
untying his papers with trembling hands, and sorting and arranging 
them against Jos’s arrival. He had them in the greatest order — 
his tapes and his files, his receipts, and his letters with lawyers and 
correspondents ; the documents relative to the Wine Project (which 
failed from a most unaccountable accident, after commencing with 
the most splendid prospects), the Coal Project (which only a want 
of capital prevented from becoming the most successful scheme 
ever put before the public), the Patent Saw-mills and Sawdust 
Consolidation Project, etc., etc. — All night, until a very late hour, 
he passed in the preparation of these documents, trembling about 
f^om one room to another, with a quivering candle and shaky 
h^nds.— 'Here’s the papers, here’s the sawdust, here’s the 

coals ; here’s my letters to Calcutta and Madras, and replies from 
Major Dobbin, C.6., and Mr. Joseph Sedley to the same. ’’He 
shall find no irregularity about me^ Emmy,” the old gentleman 
said. 

Emmy smiled. ”I don’t think Jos will care about seeing 
those papery, papa,” she said. 

’’You don’t know anything about business, my dear,” answered 
the sire, shaking his head with an important air. And it must 
be confessed, that on this point Emmy was very ignorant, and 
that is a pity, some people are so knowjng. All these twopenny 
documents arranged on a side-stable, old Sedley covered them 
carefully over with a clean bandUnna handkerchief (one out of 
Major Dobbin’s lot), and enjoined the maid and landlady of the 
house, in the most solemn way, not to disturb those papers, 
which were arranged for the arrival of Mr. Joseph Sedley the next 
morning, “ Mr. Joseph Sedley of the Hoifourable East India 
Company’s Bengal Civil Service.” 

Amelia found him up very early the next morning, more eager, 
more hectic, and more shaky than ever. ” 1 didn’t sleep much, 
Emmy, my dear,” he said. ‘*I was thinking of my poor Mary. 
1 wish she was' alive, to ride in Jos’s carriage once again. 
She kept her own, and became it very well.” And his eyes filled 
with tears, which trickled down his furrowed old face. Amelia 
wiped them away, and smilingly kissed him, and tied the jold 
man’s neckcloth^ in a smart bow, and put his brooch into 
his best shirt frill, in whidi, in his. Sunday* suit of mourning, 
he sat from six o’clock in the morning awaiting the arrival sd his 
son. 
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There are ^ome splendid tailors* shops in the High Street of' 
.Southaniplon, in the fine pfale-glass windows of which hang 
gorgeous, waistcoats of all sorts, of silk and velvet, and gold and 
crimson, and pictures of the ^ast new fashions in which those 
wonderful gentlemen with quizzing glasses, and holding on to 
little boys with the exceeding large eyes and curly hair, ogle 
ladies in riding habits prancing by the statue of Achilles at Apsley 
House. Jos, although provided with some of the most splendid 
vests that Calcutta could furnish, thought he could not go to 
town until he was supplied with one or two of these garments, 
and selected a crimson satin, embroidered with gold butterflies, 
and a black and red velvet tartan with white st/ipes and a rolling 
collar, with which, and a rich blue satin stock and a gold pin, 
consisting of a five-barred gate with a horseman in pink enamel 
jumping over it, he thought he might make his entry into London 
with some dignity. For Jos's former shyness and blundering, 
blushing timidity has given way to a more candid and courageous 
self-assertion of his worth. ** I don't care about owning it," 
Waterloo Sedley would say to his friends, “ 1 am a dressy 
man : " and though rather uneasy if the ladies looked at him at 
the Government House balls, and though he blushed and turned 
away alarmed under their glances, it was chiefly from a dread 
lest they should make love to him, that he avoided them, being 
averse to marriage altogether. But there v was no such swell in 
Calcutta as Waterloo Sedley, I have heard say : and he had the 
handsomest turn-out, gave the best bachelon dinners, and had the 
finest plate in the whole place. 

To make these waistcoats for a man of his size and dignily 
took at least a day, part of which he employed in hiring a 
servant to wait upon him and his native ; and in instructing the 
agent who cleared his baggage, his boxes, his books, which he 
never read ; his chests of mangoes, chutney, and curry-powders ; 
his shawls, for presents to people whom he didn’t know as yet ; 
and the rest of his Persicos apparatus. 

At length, he drove leisurely to London on the third day, and 
in the new waistcoat. Tiie native, with chattering teeth, shudder- 
ing in a shawl on the box Jiy the side of the new European 
servant, Jos puffing his pipe at intervals within, and looking so 
majestic, that little boys cried hooray, and many people thought 
he must be a governor-general. He^ I promise, did not decline 
the obsequious invitation of the landlords to alight and refresh 
himself in the neat country towns. Having partaken of a copious 
breakfast, with fish, and rice, and hard eggs, at Southampton, 
he had so far rallied at Winchester as to^hink a glass of sherry 
necessary. At Alton he stepped out of the •carriage, at his 
servant’s request, and imbibed some of the ale for ivhich the place 
is famous. At Farnham he stopped to view the bishop’s castle, 
and to partake of a light dinner of stewed eels, veal cutlets, and 
French beans, with a bottle of claret. He was cold over Bagshot 
II%ath, where the native chattered mdre and more, and Jos Sahib 
took some brandyrand-water ; in fact, when he drove into town, 
he was as full of wine, beer, meat, pickles, cherry-brandy, and 
toba«%o, as the steward’s cabin of a steam-packet. It was 
evening when his carriage thundered up to the little door in 
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Brompton, whither the affectionate fellow drove first, and before 
hieing to the apartments secured for him by Mr. Dobbin at the 
Slaughter’s. 

All the faces in the street were in the windows ; the little maid- 
servant flew to the wicket-gate, the Mesdames Clapp looked out 
from the casement of the ornamented kitchen ; Emmy, in a great 
flutter, was in the passage among the hats and coats, and old 
Sedley in the parlour inside, shaking all over. Jos descended 
from the post-chaise and down the creaking, swaying steps in 
awful state, supported by the new valet from Southampton and 
the shuddering native, whose brown face was now livid with cbld, 
and of the colour %Df a turkey’s gizzard. He created an immense 
sensation in the passage presently, where Mrs. and Miss Clapp, 
coming perhaps to listen at the parlour door, found Loll Jewab 
shaking upon the hall-bench under the coats, moaning in a 
strange, piteous way, and showing his yellow eyeballs and white 
teeth. 

For, you see, we have adroitly shut the door upon the meeting 
between Jos and the old father, and the poor little gentle sister 
inside. The old man was very much affected : so, of course, was 
his daughter : nor was Jos without feeling. In that long absence 
of ten years, the most selfish will think about home and early 
ties. Distance sanctifies both. Long brooding over those lost 
pleasures exaggerates 4:heir charm and sweetness. Jos w'as un- 
affectedly glad to see and shake the hand of his father, between 
whom and himself there had been a coolness — glad 10 see his 
little sister, whom he remembered so pretty and smiling, and 
pained at the alteration which lime, grief, and misfortune had 
made in the shattered old man. Emmy had come out to the door 
in her black clothes and whispered to him of her mother’s death, 
and not to speak of it to their father. There w’as no need of 
this caution^ for the elder Sedley himself began immediately to 
speak of the event, and prattled about it, and wept over it plente- 
ously. It shocked the Indian not a little, and made ’him think 
of himself less than the poor fellow was accustomed to do. 

The result of the interview must hav^ been very satisfactory, 
for when Jos had reascended his post-chaise, and had driven away 
to his hotel, Emmy embraced her father tenderly, appealing to 
him with an air of triumph, and asking the old man whether she 
did not always say that her brother had a good heart ? 

Indeed, Joseph Sedley, affected by the humble position in which 
he found his relations, and in the expansiveness and overflowing 
of heart occasioned 1^ the first meeting, declared that they 
should never suffer want or discomfort any more, that he was at 
home for some time at any rale, during wdiich his house and 
everything he had should be theirs ; and that Amelia would look 
very pretty at the head of his table — until she would ■ accept one 
of her own. 

She shook her head sadly, and had, as usual, recourse to *he 
water-works. She knew what he meant. She and her young 
confidante, Miss Mary, had 'talked over the matter most fully, 
the very night of the major’s visit ; beyond which time th* im- 
petuous Polly could not refrain from talking of the discovery 
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which she hard made, and describinf^ the start and tremor of joy 
by whjch Major Dobbin betrjiyed himself when Mr. Binny passed 
with his bride, and the major learned that he had no longer a 
rival to fear. “ Didn’t you se^ how he shook all over when you 
asked if he was married, and he said, ‘ Who told you those lies ? * 
O ma’am,” Polly said, “ he never kept his eyes off you ; and I’m 
sure he’s grown gray a-thinking of you.” 

But Amelia, looking up at her bed, over which hung the 
portraits of her husband and son, told her young proUgie^ never, 
never, to speak on that subject again ; that Major Dobbin had 
been her husband’s dearest friend, and her own and George’s 
most kind and affectionate guardian ; that sltb loved him as a 
brother — but that a woman who had been married to such an 
angel as that — and she pointed to the wall — could never think of 
any other union. Poor Polly sighed : she thought wliiit she would 
do if young Mr. Tomkin’s, at the surgery, who always looked at 
her so at church, and who by those mere aggressive glances had 
put her timorous little heart into such a flutter that she was 
ready to surrender at once — what she should do if he were to 
die? She knew he was consumptive, his cheeks were so red, 
and he was so uncommon thin in the waist. 

Not that Emmy, being made aware of the honest major’s 
passion, rebuffed him in any w.ay, or felt displeased with him. 
Such an attachment from so true and l«yal a gentleman could 
make no woman angry. Desdemona was not angry with Cassio, 
though there is very little doubt she saw the lieutenant’s partiality 
for her (and I for my part believe that many more things took’ 
place in that sad affair than the worthy Moorish officer ever knew 
of) ; why, Miranda was even very kind to Caliban, and we may 
be pretty sure for the same reason. Not that she would en- 
courage him in the least — the poor uncouth monster — of course 
not. No more would Emmy by any means encourage her 
admirer, the major. She would give him that friendly regard, 
which so 'much excellence and fidelity merited ; she would treat 
him with perfect cordiality and frankness until he made his pro- 
posals ; and then it would be time enough for her to speak, and 
to put an end to hopes which never could be realised. 

She slept, therefore, very soundly tliat evening, after the con- 
versation with Miss Polly, and was more than ordinarily happy, 
in spite of Jos’s delaying. “ 1 am glad he is not going to marry 
that Miss O’Dowd^” she thought. “Colonel O’Dowd never could 
have a sister fit for^such an accomplished man as Major William.” 
Who was there amongst her little circle, who would make him 
a good wife ? Not Miss Binny, she was tbo old and ill-tempered ; 
Miss Osborne? — too old too. Little Polly was too young. Mrs. 
Osborne could not find anybody to suit the major before she went 
to sleep. 

Howevci*, when the postman made his appearance, the little 
party w'ere put out of suspense, by the receipt of a letter from 
JTB to his sister, who announced that* he felt a little fatigued after 
his voyage, and s(iould not be able to move on that day, but that 
he would leave Southampton early the next morning and be with 
his Jkther and mother at evening. Amelia, as she read out the 
letter to her father, paused over the latter word; her brother, it 
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was cloari did not know what had happened in the’ family. Nor 
could he : for the fact is, that thougji the major rightly suspected 
that his travelling companion never would be got intp motion 
in so short a space as twenty-fot^ hours, and would find some 
excuse for delaying, yet Dobbin had not written to Jos to inform 
him of the calamity which had befallen the Sedley family, being 
occupied in talking with Amelia until long after post-hour. 

The same morning brought Major Dobbin a letter to the 
Slaughter’s Coffee-house, from his friend at Southampton, begging 
dear Dob to excuse Jos for being in a rage when awakened the 
day before (he had a confounded headache, and was just in his 
first sleep), and Entreating Dob to engage comfortable rooms at 
the Slaughter’s for Mr. Sedley and his servants. The major had 
become necessary to Jos during the voyage. He was attached 
to him, and hung upon him. The other passengers were away 
in London. Young Ricketts and little Chaffers went away on 
the coach that day— Ricketts on the box, and taking the reins 
from Botley; the doctor was off to his family at Portsea; Bragg 
gone to town to his co-partners ; and the first mate busy in the 
unloading of the Ramchunder. Mr. Jos was very lonely at South- 
ampton, and got the landlord of the George to take a glass of 
wine with him that day ; at the very hour at which Major Dobbin 
was seated at the table of his father. Sir William, where his sister 
found out (for it was /.mposslble for the major to tell fibs) that 
ho had been to see Mrs. George Osborne. 

• 

Jos was so comfortably situated in St. Martin’s Lane, he could 
enjoy his hookah there with such perfect ease, and could swagger 
down to the theatres, when minded, ^ so agreeable, that, perhaps, 
he would have remained altogether at the Slaughter’s had not his 
friend, the major, been at his elbow. That gentleman would not 
let the Bengalee rest until he had executed his promise of having 
a home for Amelia and his father. Jos ^as a soft fellow in any 
body’s hands ; Dobbin most active in anybody’s concerns but his 
own ; the civilian was, therefore, an easy victim to the guileless arts 
of this good-natured diplomatist, ajid was tready to do, to purchase, 
hire, or relinquish whatever his frie/id thought fit. Loll Jewab, of 
whom the boys about Si* Martin’s Lane used to make cruel fun 
whenever he showed his dusky countenance in the street, w'as 
sent back to Calcutta in the Lady Kicklehury^ East Indiaman, in 
which Sir William Dobbin had a share ; having previously taught 
Jos’s European the art of preparing curries, pillaus, and pipes. 
It was a matter of great delight and occupation to Jos to superintend 
the building of a smartf'chariot, which he and the major ordered in 
the neighbouring Long Acre ; and a pair of handsome horses 
were jobbed, with which Jos drove about in state in the Park, or to 
call upon his Indian friends. Amelia was not seldom by his side 
on these excursions, when also Major Dobbin would be* seen in the 
back seat of the carriage. At other times old Sedley and his 
daughter took advantage of it : and Miss Clapp, who frcqueiMy 
accompanied her friend, had ^^reat pleasure in b^ing recognised as 
she sat in the carriage, dressed in the famous yellow shawl, by 
the young gentleman at the surgery, whose face might comfiionly 
V seen over the window-blinds as she passed. 
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Shortly aftei* Jos*s first appearance at Brompton, a dismal scene, 
indeed,, took place at that hiii^ble^ cottage, at which the Sedleys had 
passed th^ last ten years of their life. Jos’s carriage (the temporary 
one, not the chariot under construction) arrived one day and 
carried off old Sedley and his aaughter — to return no more. The 
tears that were shed by the landlady and the landlady’s daughter 
at that event were as genuine tears of sorrow as any that have 
been outpoured in the course of this history. In their long 
acquaintanceship and intimacy they could not recall a harsh word 
that had been uttered by Amelia. She had been all sweetness and 
kindness, always thankful, always gentle, even when Mrs. Clapp 
lost her own temper, and pressed for the rent.^ When the kind 
creature was going away for good and all, the landlady re- 
proached herself bitterly for ever having used a rough expression 
to her — how she wept, as they stuck up with wafers, on the window, 
a paper notifying that the little rooms so long occupied were to 
let ! They never would have such lodgers again, that was quite 
clear. After-life proved the truth of this melancholy prophecy; 
and Mrs. Clapp revenged herself for the deterioration of man- 
kind by levying the most savage contributions upon the tea- 
caddies and legs of mutton of her locataires. Most of them 
scolded and grumbled ; some of them did not pay ; none of them 
stayed. The landlady might well regret those old, old friends, who 
had left her. ♦ 

As for Miss Mary, her sorrow at Amelia’s departure was such 
as I shall not attempt to depict. From childhood upwards she had 
been with her daily, and had attached herself so passionately to ' 
that dear good lady, that when the grand barouche came to carry 
her oil into splendour, she fatnted in the arms of her friend, who 
was indeed scarcely less alTected than the good-natured girl. 
Amelia loved her like a daughter. During eleven years the girl 
had been her constant friend and associate. The separation was 
a very painful one indeed to her. But it was of course arranged 
that Mary' was to come and stay often at the grand new house 
whither Mrs. Osborne was going; and where Mary was sure 
she would never be so 4iappy ps she had been in their humble 
cot, as Miss Clapp called it, ip the language of the novels which 
she loved. • 

Let us hope she was wrong in her judgment. Poor Emmy’s 
days of happiness had been very few in that humble cot. A 
gloomy fate had oj^pressed her there. She never liked to come 
back to the house after she had left it, or to face the landlady 
who had tyrannised over her when ill-humoured and unpaid; or 
when pleased had treated her with a coarse familiarity scarcely 
less odious. Her servility and fulsome compliments when Emmy 
was in prosperity were not more to that lady’s, liking. She cast 
about notes of admiration all over the new house, extolling every 
article of furniture or ornament; she fingered Mrs. Osborne’s 
dresses, and calculated their price. Nothing could be too good 
fcf that sweet lady, she vowed and protested. But in the vulgar 
sycophant who now court to hy, Emmy always remembered 
the coarse tyrant who had made iicr miserable many a time ; 
to W'4om she had been forced to put up petitions for time, when 
the rent was overdue; who cried out at her extravagance if she 
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bought delicacies for her ailing mother or father; ‘who had seen 
her humble and trampled upon her. • 

Nobody ever heard of these griefs, which had been p^rt of our 
poor little woman’s lot in life. She ^ept them secret from her father, 
whose improvidence was the cause of much of her misery. She 
had to bear all the blame of his misdoings, and indeed was so 
utterly gentle and humble as to be made by nature for a victim. 

1 hope she is not to suffer much more of that hard usage. And, 
as in all griefs there is said to be some consolation, 1 may mention 
that poor Mary, when left at her friend’s departure in a hysterical 
condition, was placed under the medical treatment of the young 
fellow from the sArgery, under whose care she rallied after a short 
period. Emmy, when she went away from Brompton, endowed 
Mary with every article of furniture that the house contained : 
only taking away her pictures (the two pictures over the bed) 
and her piano — that little old piano which had now passed into a 
plaintive, jingling old age, but which she loved for reasons of her 
own. She was a child when first she played on it : and her parents 
gave it her. It had been given to her again since, as the reader 
may remember, when her father’s house was gone to ruin, and 
the instrument was recovered, out of the wreck. 

Major Dobbin was exceedingly pleased when, as he was super- 
intending the arrangement of Jos’s new house, which the major 
insisted should be vety handsome and comfortable ; the cart 
arrived from Brompton, bringing the trunks and band-boxes of 
the emigrants from tfiat village, and with them the old piano. 
'Amelia would have it up in her sitting-room, a neat little apart- 
ment on the second floor, adjoining her father’s chamber ; and 
where the old gentleman sat commonly of evenings. 

When the men appeared then bearing this old music-box, and 
Amelia gave orders that it should be placed in the chamber 
aforesaid, Dobbin was quite elated. ** I’m glad you’ve kept it,” 
he said in a very sentimental manner. *'I was afraid, you didn’t 
care about it.” 


“ I value it more than anything I have in the world,” said Amelia. 

Do you, Amelia?” cried the major. ^The fact was, as he had 
bought it himself, though he never ^aid anything about it, it never 
entered into his head to suppose that Emmy should think anybody 
else was the purchaser, and, as a matter of course, he fancied that 
she knew the gift came from him. “ Do you, Amelia ? ” he said ; 
and the question, the great question of all, w^s trembling on his 
lips, when Emmy replied — 

“ Can I do otherwise ? — did not he give it me ? ” 

“ 1 did not know,” saiQ poor old Dob, and his countenance fell. 
Emmy did not 'note the circumstance at the time, nor take im- 
mediate heed of the very dismal expression which honest Dobbin’s 
countenance assumed; but she thought of it afterwards. And 
then it struck her, with inexpressible pain and moi tiffcation too, 
that it was William who was the giver of the piano ; and not 
George, as she had fancied.* It was not George’s gift; the offly 
one which she had received from her lover, fis she thouirht -~ 
the thing she had cherished beyond all others— her dearest relic 
and prize. ^ She had spoken to it about George : played his 
iavourite airs upon it; sat for long evening hours, toucliing, to 
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the best of her simple art, melancholy harmonies on the keys, 
and weeping over them in silence. It was not George’s relic. 

It was valueless now. The next time that old Sedley asked 
her to play, she said it was shci:kingly out of tune, that she had 
a headache, that she couldn’t play. 

Then, according to her custom, she rebuked herself for her 
pettishness and ingratitude, and determined to make a reparation 
to honest William for the slight she had not expressed to him, but 
had felt for his piano. A few days afterwards, as they were 
seated in the drawing-room, where Jos had fallen asleep with 
great comfort after dinner, Amelia said with rather a faltering 
voice to Major Dobbin — ^ 

“ I have to beg your pardon for something.’* 

“ About what ? ** said he. 

“About — about that little square piano. I never thanked you for 
it when you gave it me ; man}^ many years ago, before 1 was 
married. I thought somebody else had given it. Thank you, 
William.” She held out her hand ; but the poor little w^oman’s 
heart was bleeding; and as for her eyes, of course they were at 
their work. 

But William could hold no more. “Amelia, Amelia,” he said, 

“ 1 did buy it for you. I loved you then as I do now. I must 
tell you. 1 think I loved you from the first minute that I saw 
you, when George brought me to your ho\ise, to show me "the 
Amelia whom he was engaged to. You were but a girl, ift 
white, with large ringlets ; you came do^n singing — do you 
remember? — and we went to Vauxhall. Since then 1 have thought 
of but one woman in the world, and that was you. I think there 
is no hour of the day has pa^ed for twelve years that I haven’t 
thought of you. I came to tell you this before 1 w'ent to India, 
but you did not care, and I hadn’t the heart to speak. You did 
not care whether I stayed or went.” • 

“ 1 was vqry ungrateful,” Amelia said. 

“No; only indifferent,” Dobbin continued desperately. “I have 
nothing to make a woman to be otherwise. 1 know what you 
are feeling now. You afe hurt, in your heart at that discovery 
about the piano ; and that it cagie from me and not from George. 

1 forgot, or I should never have spokeA of it so. It is for me 
to ask your pardon for being a fool for a moment, and think- 
ing that years of constancy and devotion might have pleaded 
with you.” , 

“It is you who are cruel now,” Amelia said with some spirit. 
“George is iny husband, here and in heaven. How could I 
love any other but him? I am his now as when you first saw 
me, dear William. It was he who told me how good and generous 
you were, and who taught me to love you as a brother. Have 
. you not been everything to me and my boy? Our dearest, 
truest, kindc*st friend and protector? Had you come a few months 
sooner perhaps you might have spared me that — that dreadful 
paiflng. Oh, it nearly killed me, Wilfiain — but you didn’t come, 
though 1 wished aivl prayed for you 40 come, and they took him 
too away from me. Isn’t 'he a noble boy, William? Be his 
friend *still and mine” — and here her voice broke, and she hid 
her face on his shoulder. 
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The major folded his arms round her, holding her to him as 
if she was a child, and kissed hea head. '*! will not change, 
dear Amelia,” he said. ask for no more than your love. I 
think I would not have it otherwise. Only let me stay near you, 
and see you often.” 

**Yes, often,” Amelia said. And so William was at liberty 
to look and long : as the poor boy at school who has no money 
may sigh after the contents of the tartwoman’s tray. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

RETURNS TO THE GENTEEL WORLD. 

Good fortune now begins to smile upon Amelin. We are glad 
to get her out of that low sphere in which she Ians been creeping 
hitherto, and introduce hei; into a polite circle ; not so grand and 
refined as that in which our other female friend, Mrs. Becky, has 
appeared, but still having no small pretensions to gentility and 
fashion. Jos’s friends were all from the three presidencies, and 
his new house was in the comfortable Anglo-Indian district of 
which Moira Place is the centre. Minto Square, Great Clive 
Street, Warren Street, Hastings Street, Ochterlony Place, Plassy 
Square, Assaye Terrace (“Gardens” was a felicitous word not 
applied to stucco houses with asphalte terraces in front, so early 
as 1827) — who does not know these respectable abodes of the 
retired Indian aristocracy, and the quarter which Mr. Wenham 
calls the Black Hole, in a word? Jos’s petition in life was "not 
grand enough to entitle him to a house in Moira Place, where 
none can live but retired Members of Council, and partners of 
Indian firms (who break after having settled a hundred thousand 
pounds on their wives, and retire into comparative penury to a 
country place and four thousand a year) ; he engaged a comfortable 
house of a second or third-rate order in Gillespie Street, pur- 
chasing the carpets, costly mirrors, and handsome and appro- 
priately planned furniture by Seddons, from the assignees of Mr. 
Scape, lately admitted partner into the great Calcutta house 
of Fogle, Fake, & Cracksman, in which poor Scape had 
embarked seventy thousand pounds, the earnings of a long and 
honourable life, taking Fake’s f)lace, who retired to a princely 
Park in Sussex (the Fogies haye been long out of the firm, and 
Sir Horace Fogle is about to be raised to the peerage as 
Baron Bandanna) — admitted, 1 say, partner into the great 
agency house of Fogle & Fake two years before it failed for 
a million, and plunged half the Indian public into misery and 
ruin. 

Scape, ruined, honest, and broken-hearted at sixty-five years of 
age, went out to Calcutta to wind up the* affairs of the house. 
Walter Scape was withdrawn from Eton, and put into a merchant’s 
house. Florence Scape, Fanny Scape, and th^ir mother faded 

• away to Boulogne, and will be heard of no more. To be brief, 
Jos stepped* in and bought their carpets and sideboards, and 
admired himself in the mirrors which had reflected their kind, 

* handsome faces. The Scape tradesmen* all honourably paid, left 
their cards, and were eager to supply the new household. The 
large men in white waistcoats, who waited at Scape’s dinners, 
greenj^ocers, bank-porters, and milkmen in their private capacity, 
left their addresses, and ingratiated themselves with the butler. 
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Mr. Chummy, the chimney-purifier, who had swep the last three 
families, tried to coax the butler ^nd the boy under him, whose 
duty it was to go out covered with buttons and with stripes 
down his trousers, for the protec^on of Mrs. Amelia whenever she 
chose to walk abroad. 

It was a modest establishment. The butler was Jos’s valet 
also, and never was more drunk than a butler in a small family 
should be who has a proper regard for his master’s wine. Emmy 
was supplied with a maid, grown on Sir William Dobbin’s suburban 
estate, a good girl, whose kindness and humility disarmed Mps. 
Osborne, who was at first terrified at the idea of having a servant 
to wait upon lidtself, who did not in the least know how to use 
one, and who always spoke to domestics w-ith the most reverential 
politeness. But this maid w-as very useful in the family, in 
dexterously tending old Mr. Sedley who kept almost entirely to 
his own quarter of the house, and never mixed in any of the gay 
doings w'hich took place there. 

Numbers of people came to see Mrs. Osborne. Lady Dobbin 
and daughters were delighted at her change of fortune, and 
waited upon her. Miss Osborne from Russell Square came in 
her grand chariot with the fiaming hammercloth emblazoned with 
the Leeds arms. Jos was reported to be immensely rich. Old 
Osborne had no objection that Georgy should inherit his uncle’s 
preJperty as well as ifiis own. “ Damn it, we will make a man 
of the feller,” he said; “and I’ll see him in Parliament before 1 
die. You may go jfnd see his mother. Miss O., though I’ll never 
set eyes on her : ” and Miss Osborne came. Emmy, you may be 
sure, w’as very glad to see her, and so be brought nearer to 
George. That young fellow wa^ allowed to come much more 
frequently than before to visit his mother. He dined once or 
twice a week in Gillespie Street, and bullied the servants and his 
relations there, just as he did in Russell Square. 

He was always respectful to Major Dobbin, however, and more 
modest in his demeanour when that gentleman was present. He 
was a clever lad, and afraid of the major. George could not 
help admiring his friend’s simpl^pity, his good-humour, his various 
learning quietly imparted, his gqperal love of truth and justice. 
He had met no such man os yet in the course of his experience, 
and he had an instinctive liking for a gentleman. He hung 
fondly by his godfather’s side ; and it was his delight to walk 
in the parks and hear Dobbin talk. Williapi told George about 
his father, about India and Waterloo, about everything but him- 
self. When George was more than usually pert and conceited, 
the major made joke.? at him, which Mrs. Osborne thought very 
cruel. One day, taking him to the play, and the boy declining 
to go into the pit because it was vulgar, the major took him 
to the boxes, left him there, and went down himself to the pit. • 
He had not been seated there very long, before he* felt an arm 
. thrust under his, and a dandy little hand in a kid glove squeezing 
his arm. George had sedn the absurdity of his ways, and come" 
down from the upper region. A tender laugh of benevolence 
lighted up old Dobbin’s face and eyes as he looked at the repentant 
little prodigal. He loved the boy, as he did everything that belonged 
to Amelia. How charmed she was when she heard this instance 
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of George’s goodness ! Her eyes looked more kindly on Dobbin 
than th^ ever had done. She ^blushed, he thought, after looking 
at him so. , 

Georgy never tired of his praises of the major to his mother. 
'*! like him, mamma, because *he knows such lots of things; 
and he ain’t like old Veal, who is always bragging and using 
such long words, don’t you know ? The chaps call him, ‘ Longtail * 
at school. 1 gave him the name ; ain’t it capital ? But Dob 
reads Latin like English, and French and that ; and when we 
go out together he tells me stories about my papa, and never 
about himself ; though 1 heard Colonel Buckler, at grand- 
papa’s, say that he was one of the bravest oflicqirs in the army, 
and had distinguished himself ever so much. Grandpapa was 
quite surprised, and said', ' That feller ! why, 1 didn’t think 
he could say Bo to a goose’ — but I know he could, couldn’t he, 
mamma ? ” 

Emmy laughed : she thought it was veiy likely the major could 
' do thus much. 

If there was a sincere liking between George and the major, it 
must be confessed that between the boy and his uncle no great 
love existed. George had got a way of blowing out his cheeks 
and putting his hands in his waistcoat pockets, and saying, ** God 
bless my soul, you don’t say so,” so exactly after the fashion of old 
Jos, that it was impossible to restrain from laughter. The servants 
would explode at dinner if the lad, asking for something which 
wasn’t at table, put on that countenance and^ used that favourite 
phrase. Even Dobbin would shoot out a sudden peal at the boy’s 
mimicry. If George did not mimic his uncle to his face, it was 
only by Dobbin’s rebukes and Amelia’s terrified entreaties that the 
little scapegrace was induced to desist. And the worthy civilian 
being haunted by a dim consciousness that the lad thought him 
an ass, and was inclined to turn him into ridicule, qsed to be 
extremely timorous and, of course, doubly pompous and dignified 
in the presehce of Master Georgy. When it was announced that 
the young gentleman was expected in Gillespie Street to dine with 
his mother, Mr. Jos commonly found that he had an engagement 
at the club. Perhaps nobody wds much grieved at his absence. 
On those days Mr. Sedley would commo/ily be induced to come 
out from his place of refuge in the upper storeys ; and there would 
be a small family party, whereof Major Dobbin pretty generally 
formed one. He was the ami de la maison; old Sedley’s friend, 
Emmy’s friend, Georgy’s friend, Jos’s counsel and adviser. “ He 
might almost as well be at Madras for anything we see of 
him,” Miss Ann Dobbin remarked at CarAberwell. Ah ! Miss 
Ann, did it not strike you that it was not whom the major 
wanted to marry 1 

Joseph Sedley then led a life of dignified otiosity such as became 
' a person of his eminence. ^ His very first point, of course, was to 
become a member of the Oriental Club ; where he spent his morning 
p...in tl^e company of his brother Indians, where he dined, or whence 
he brought home men to dine. 

Amelia had to redeive and entertaiii these gentlemen and their 
ladies. , From these she heard how soon Smith would be in Council, 
how many lacs Jones had brought home with him ; how Thomson’s 
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house in London had refused the bills drawn by Thomson, Ribobjee 
and Co., the Bombay house, and hpw it was thought the Calcutta 
house must go too; how very imprudent, to say the least of 
it, Mrs. Brown’s conduct (wife ^of Brown of the Ahmednuggar 
Irregulars) had been with young Swankey of the Body Guard, 
sitting up with him on deck until all hours, and losing themselves 
as they were riding out at the Cape; how Mrs. Hardyman had 
had out her thirteen sisters, daughters of a country curate, tlie 
Rev. Felix Rabbits, and married eleven of them, seven high up in 
the service ; how Hornby was wild because his wife would s.tay 
in Europe, and Trotter was appointed collector at Ummera- 
poora. This and similar talk took place, at the grand dinners 
all round. They had the same conyersation ; the same silver 
dishes ; the same saddles of mutton, boiled turkeys, and 
entries. Politics set in a short time after dessert, when the ladies 
retired up stairs and talked about their complaints and their 
children. 

Mutato nominet it is all the same. Don’t the barristers’ wives 
talk about circuit? — don’t the soldiers’ ladies gossip about the 
regiment? — don’t the clergymen’s ladies discourse about Sunday 
schools, and who takes whose duty ? — don’t the very greatest 
ladies of all talk about that small clique of persons to whom 
they belong, and why shall our Indian friends not have their own 
coiwersation ? — only F admit it is slow for the laymen whose fate 
it sometimes is to sit by and listen. 

Before long Emmy had a visiting-book, and was driving about 
regularly in a carriage, calling upon Lady Bludyer (wife of Major- 
General Sir Roger Bludyer, K.C.B., Bengal Army) ; Lady HufT, 
wife of Sir G. Huff, Bombay ditto; Mrs. Pice, the lady of Pice 
the director, etc. We are not long in using ourselves to changes 
in life. That carriage came round to Gilespie Street every day ; 
that buttooy boy sprang up and down from the box with Emmy’s 
and Jos’s visiting cards ; at stated hours Emmy and the carriage 
went for Jos to the^ club, and took him an airing ; or, putting old 
Sedley into the vehicle, she drove the old man round the Regent’s 
Park. The lady’s-maid and the chariot/ the visiting-book and the 
biJttony page, became soon as faniiliar to Amelia as the humble 
routine of Broinpton. Slie accommodated herself to one as to the 
other. If Fate had ordained that she should be a duchess, she 
would even have done that duty too. She was voted, in Jos’s 
female society, rather a pleasing young perso/i— not much in her, 
but pleasing, and that sort of thing. 

The men, as usual, liked her artless kindness and simple, 
refined demeanour. The gallant young Indian dandies at home 
on furlough — immense dandies these — chained and moustached — 
driving in tearing cabs, the pillars of the theatres, living at 
West End hotels — nevertheless admired Mrs. Osborne, liked to 
bow to her carriage in the Park, and to be admitted to have 
the honour of paying her a morning visit. Swankey of the Body 
Guard himself, that dangerous youth, and the greatest buca of* 
all the Indian army now on leave, was on? day discovered by 
Major Dobbin tite^a^iite witti Amelia; and describing the sport of 
pig-sticking to her with great humour and eloquence : ^ind he 
sooke afterwards of a d— -d king’s officer that’s always hanging 
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about the house— a long, thin, queer-looking, oldish fellow— a dry 
fellow though, that took the shine out of a man in the talking line. 

Had Ihe major possessed .a little more personal vanity he would 
have been' jealous of so dangerous a young buck, as that 
fascinating Bengal captain. But Dobbin was of too simple and 
generous a nature to have any doubts about Amelia. He was 
glad that the young men should pay her respect ; and that others 
should admire her. Ever since her womanhood almost, had she 
not been persecuted and undervalued? It pleased him to see how 
kindness brought out her good qualities, and how her spirits 
gently rose with her prosperity. Any person who appreciated her 
paid a compliment to the major’s good judgment — that is, if a 
man may be said to have good judgment who is under the influence 
of Love’s delusion. 

After Jos went to Court, which we may be sure he did as a loyal 
subject of his sovereign (showing himself in his full court suit at 
the club, whither Dobbin came to fetch him in a very shabby 
old uniform), he who had always been a staunch loyalist and 
admirer of George IV., became such a tremendous Tory and pillar 
of the State, that he was for having Amelia to go to a Drawing- 
room, too. He somehow had worked himself up to believe that 
he was implicated in the maintenance of the public welfare, and 
that the sovereign would not be happy unl ss Jos Sedley and' his 
family appeared to rally round him at St. James’s. 

Emmy laughed. Shall I wear the famUy diamonds, Jos?” 
she said. 

I wish you would let me buy you some,” thought the major. 

I should like to see any that v^ere too good for you.” 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


IN WHICH TWO LIGHTS ARE PUT OUT. 


There came a day when the round.' of decorous pleasures .ani 
solemn gaieties ^n which Mr. Jos Sedley’s family indulged, was 
interrupted by an event which happens in most houses. As you 
ascend the staircase of your house froiA the drawing towards the 
bedroom floors, you may have remarked a little arch in the wall 
right before you, which at once gives light to the stair which 
leads from the second storey to the third (where the nursery and 
servants* chambers commonly are) and sei-ves for another purpose 
of utility, of which the undertaker’s men can give you a notion. 
They rest the coffins upon that arch, or puss them through it so 
as not to disturb in any unseemly manner the cold tenant slumbering 
within the black arch. 

That second-floor arch in a London house, looking up and 
down the well of the s^ircase, and commanding the main thorough- 
fare by which the inhabitants are passing ; by which cook lurks 
down before dayligli^ to scour her pots and pans in the kitchen ; 
by which young master stealthily ascends, having left his boots 
in the hall, and let himself in after dawn from a jolly night at 
the club ; down which miss corner rustling in fresh ribbons and 
spreading muslins, brilliant and beautiful, and prepared for conquest 
and the ball ; or master Tommy slides, preferring the banisters 
for a mode of conveyance, and disdaining danger and the stair ; 
down which the mother is fondly carried smiling in her strong 
husband’s arms, as he steps steadily step by step, and* followed by 
the monthly nurse, on the day when the medical man has pronounced 


that the charming patient may go down stairs; up which John 
lurks to bed, ^^awning with a Sputtering tallow candle, and to 
gather up before sunris^ the boots which arc- aw'aiting him in the 
Vassa^es; that stair, up or dowm which babies are carried, old 

TOarsViaWed Vo v’ne \\a\\, the parson 
walks to the christening, the doctor to the sirk-rocjin, :i:ul tint 
undertaker’s men to the upper floor—what \ meinenio of I/ile, 
i Death, and Vanity it is—ihat arch and stair—if you choose to 
' orPthe landing, looking up and down the wril I 

'JP us for the iast time there, my friend in 
wil look in at the curtains, and xju Ink.* no 
windows for a litiK-, and • 

hou» Inrf i;»- ‘‘“y ‘l°wn the front Minds of the 

rooms— then they will send for the 
eta-Your comedy and .ninc^will- 
tove played then, and we shall be removed, oh how far 

from the trumpets, and tHfe shoutiiw .n]i . Jk- 7 * " "i • “ ’ 

If we arik fr-sTfiaariiu and * the poslure-making. 

wiA w’' hatchments over o.r late 

diiinc e, with gilt cherubim, and mottoes staling that there is 
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•* Quiet in Heaven.” Your son will new furnish the house, or 
perhaps let it, and go into A more modern quarter ; your name 
will be Umong the “ Members Deceased,” in the lists of your 
clubs next year. However ihuch you may be mourned, your 
widow will like to have her weeds neatly made — the cook will 
send or come up to ask about dinner — the survivors will soon bear 
to look at your picture over the mantel-piece, which will presently 
be deposed from the place of honour, to make way for the portrait 
of the son who reigns. 

Which of the dead are most tenderly and passionately deplored ? 
Those who love the survivors the least, 1 believe. The death of 
a child occasions a passion of grief and frantic fears, such as your 
end, brother reader, will* never inspire. Tlie death of an infant 
which scarce knew you, which a week’s absence from you would 
have caused to forget you, will strike you down more than the 
loss of your closest friend, or your first-born son — a man grown 
like yourself, with children of his own. We may be harsh and ^ 
stern with Judah and Simeon — our love and pity gush out for 'j 
Benjamin, the little one. And if you are old, as some reader of 
this may be or shall be — old and rich, or old and poor — you may 
one day be thinking for yourself — “These people are very good 
round about me; but they won't grieve too much when 1 am 
gone. 1 am very rich, and they want >?iy inheritance — or, very 
poor, and they are tired of supporting me.” 

The period of mourning for Mrs. Sedley’a death was only just 
concluded, and Jos scarcely has had time to cast off his black * 
and appear in tlie splendid waistcoats which he loved, when it 
became evident to those abou^ Mr. Sedley, that another event was 
at hand, and that the old man was about to seek for his wife in 
the dark land whither she had preceded him. “The state of my 
father’s health,” Jos Sedley solemnly remarked at the .club, “pre- 
vents me from giving ray lafxe parlies this season ; but if you 
will come in quietly at half-past six, Chutney, my boy, and take 
a homely dinner with one or two of the old set — I shall be 
always glad to see youj” So Jos and his acquaintances dined 
and drank their claret among themselves in silence ; whilst the 
sands of liu; were running out* in the old man’s glass up stairs. 
The velvet-footed butler brought them tfieir wine ; and they com- 
posed themselves to a rubber after dinner ; at which Major Dobbin 
would sometimes conic and take a hand; and Mrs. Osborne 
would occasionally descend, when her patient above was settled 
for the night, and had commenced one of those lightly troubled 
slumbers which visit the pillow of old age. * 

The old man clung to his daughter during this sickness. He 
would take his broths and medicines from scarcely any other hand. 
To tend him became almost the sole business of her life. Her 
bed was placed by the door which opened into his chamber, and 
she was alive at the slightest noise or disturbance from the couch 
of 41ie querulous invalid. Though, to (k> him justice, ho lay awake 
many an hour, silent and without stindng, unwilling to awaken 
his kind and vigiladft nurse. • * 

He Joved his daughter with more fondness now, perhaps, than 
ever he had done since the days of her childhood. In the dis- 
charge of gentle offices and kind filial duties, this simple creature 
V.F. • 2U 
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shone most especially. “She walks into the room as silently as 
a sunbeam,” Mr. Dobbin ihousjht, ar. be saw her passing in and 
out from her father’s room : a cheerful sweetness lighting up her 
face as she moved to and fro, gfraceful and noiseless. When 
women arc brooding over their children, or busied in a sick- 
room, who has not seen in their faces those sweet angelic beams 
of love and pity ? 

A secret feud of some years’ standing was thus healed : and with 
a tacit reconciliation. In these last hours and touched by her love 
and goodness, the old man forgot all his grief against her, and 
wrongs which he and his wife had many a long night debated ; 
how she had given* up everything for her boy ; how she was care- 
less of her parents in their old age and misfortune, and only 
thought of the child ; how absurdly and foolishly, impiously indeed, 
she took on, when George was removed from her. Old Sedley 
forgot those charges as he was making up his last account, and 
did justice to the gentle and uncomplaining little martyr. One 
night when she stole into his room, she found him awake, when 
the broken old man made his confession. “ Oh, Emmy, I’ve been 
thinking we were very unkind and unjust to you,” he said, and 
put out his cold and feeble hand to her. She knelt down and 
prayed by Ills bedside, as he did too, having still hold of her hand. 
When our turn comes, friend, may we have such company in our 
prayers. 

Perhaps as he was h’ing awake then, his life may have passed 
•before him — his early hopeful struggles, his manly successes and 
prosperity, his downfall in his declining years, and his present 
helpless condition — no chance of re>jpnge against Fortune, which 
had had the better of him — neither name nor money to bequeath 
— a spent-out, bootless life of defeat and disappointment, and the 
end here I Which, 1 wonder, brother-reader, is the better lot, to 
die prosperous and famous, or poor and disappointed ? To have, 
and to be forced to yield ; or to sink out of life, having played and 
lost the game ? That must be a strange feeling, when a day of our 
life comes and we say, “ To-morrow ^ success or failure wonT matter 
much : and the sun will rise, and ail the nf\Tiads of mankind go to 
their work or their pleasure as usual, but 1 shall be out of the 
turmoil.” • 

So there came one morning and sunrise, when all the world ^ot 
up and set about its various works and pleasures, with the exception 
of old John Sedley, who was not to fight with^fortune, or to hope 
or scheme any more ; but to go and take up a quiet and utterly 
unknown residence in a churchyard at Bronipton by the side of his 
old wife. , 

Major Dobbin, Jos, and Georgy followed his remains to the grave, 
in a black cloth coach. Jos came on purpose from the Star and 
Garter at Richmond, whither he retreated after thei deplorable 
event. He did not care to remain in the house, with the — under 
the circumstances, you undei^stand. But Emmy stayed and did her 
duty as usual. She was bowed down by no especial grief, and 
rather solemn than sorrowful^ She prayed that ‘her own end might 
be as caim and painless, and thought with trust and reverence 

f the words which she had heard from her father during his 
illriess, indicative of his faith, his resigilation, and his future hope. 
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Yes, I think that will be the better ending of the two, after all. 
Supp9se you are particularly^ rich and well-to-do, and say on that 
last day^ “ I am very rich ; I am tolerably well-known ; I have 
lived hll my life in the best society, and, thank Heaven, come of a 
most respectable family. I ha4e served my king and country with 
honour. 1 was in Parliament for several years, where, I may say, 
my speeches were listened to, and pretty well received. I don’t owe 
any man a shilling ; on the contrary, I lent my old college friend. 
Jack Lazarus, fifty pounds, for which my executors will not press 
him. I leave my daughters with ten thousand pounds a-piece — very 
good portions for girls : I bequeath my plate and furniture, my house 
in Baker Street, with a handsome jointure, to mj widow for her life ; 
and my landed property, besides money in the funds, and my cellar 
of well-selected wine in Baker Street, to my son. I leave twenty 
pound a year to my valet; and I defy any man after I am gone 
to find anything against my character.” Or suppose, on the 
other hand, your swan sings quite a different sort of dirge, and 
you say, ** I am a ^oor, blighted, disappointed old fellow, and 
nave made an utter failure through life. I was not endowed either 
with brains or with good fortune; and confess that I have com- 
mitted a hundred mistakes and blunders. I own to having forgotten 
my duty many a time. I can’t pay what I owe. On my last bed 
1 lie utterly helpless and humble ; and I pray forgiveness for my 
weakness, and tlirow myself with a contrite heart at the feet of the 
Divine Mercy.” Which of these two speeches, think you, would.be 
the best oration for your own funeral ? Old Sedley made the last ; 
and in that humble frame of mind, and holding by the hand of 
his daughter, life and disappointment and vanity sank away from 
under him. • 

**You see,” said old Osborne to George, **what comes of merit 
and industry, and judicious speculations, and that. .Look at me 
and my banker’s account. Look at your poor grandfather, Sedley, 
and his failure. And yet he was a better man than I was, this 
day twenty years — a better man, I should say, by ten thousand 
pound.” . • 

Beyond these people and Mr.^ Clapp’s family, who came over from 
Brompton to pay a visit of condolence, pot a single soul alive ever 
cared a penny piece about old John Sedley, or remembered the 
existence of such a person. 

When old Osborne first heard from his friend Colonel Buckler 
(as little Georgy has already informed us) how distinguished an 
oiiicer Major Dobbin was, he exhibited a ^reat deal of scornful in- 
credulity, and expressed his surprise how ever such a feller as that 
should possess either brains or reputation. But he heard of the 
major’s fame from various members of his society. Sir William 
Dobbin had a great opinion of his son, and narrated many stories 
illustrative of the major’s learning, valour, and estimation in the 
world’s opinion. Finally, his name appeared in the lists of one or 
two great parties, of the nobility; and this circumstance had a 
prodigious effect upon the old aristocrat of Russell Square. 

Th0 major’s position, as guardian to Georgy, whose posses- 
sion had been ceded to his grandhither, rendered some meetings 
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between the two gentlemen inevitable ; and it was in one of these 
that old Osborne, a keen man of business, looking into the major’s 
accounts with his ward and the boy s mother, got a hint wiiich 
staggered him very much, and at once pained and pleased nim, tliat 
it was out of William Dobbin’s own* pocket that a part of the fund 
had been supplied upon which the poor widow and the child had 
subsisted. 

When pressed upon the point, Dobbin, who could not tell lies, 
blushed and stammered a good deal, and finally confessed. “The 
marriage,” he said (at which his interlocutor’s face grew dark), 
“was very much my doing. I thought my poor friend had gpne 
so far, that retreat from his engagement would have been dis- 
honour to him, anft death to Mrs. Osborne ; and I could do no 
less, when she was left without resources,' than give what money 1 
could spare to maintain her.” 

“ Major D.,” Mr. Osborne said, looking hard at him, and turn- 
ing very red too, “you did me a great injury ; but give me leave 
to tell you, sir, you are an honest feller. There's my hand, sir, 
though I little thought that my ilesh and blood was a-living on 
you ; ” and the pair shook hands, with great confusion on Major 
Dobbin’s part, thus found out in his act of charitable hypocrisy. 

He strove to soften the old man, and reconcile him towards 
his son’s memory. “ He was such a noble fellow,” he said, 
“ iha^ all of us loved hi#), and would have done anything for him. 
I, ^as a young man in those days, was flattered beyond measure 
by his preference for uie ; and was more pleased to be seen in his 
•company than in that of the commander-in-chief. I never saw his 
e^ual for pluck and daring, and all the qualities of a soldier ; ” 
and Dobbin told the old father as manv stories as he could remember 
regarding the gallantry and achievements of his son. “ And Georgy 
is so like him,” the major added. 

“ He’s so^ like him that he makes me tremble sometimes,” the 
grandfather said. 

On one or two evenings the major came to dine with Mt. Osborne 
(it was during the lime of the sickness of Mi*. Sedley), and as 
the two sat together in the evening after dinner all their talk was 
about the departed hero. The father boasted about him according 
to his wont, glorifying himself hi recounting his son’s feats 
and gallantry, but his mood was at any rate better and more 
charitable than that in which he had been disposed until now to 
regard the poor fellow ; and the Christian heart of the kind major 
was pleased at these symptoms of returning pttace and good will. 
On the second evening old Osborne called Dobbin, William, just 
as he used to do at the* time when Dobbin and George were boys 
together ; and ih«i honest gentleman was afTected by that mark of 
reconciliation. 

On the next day at breakfast when Miss Osborne, with the 
asperity of her age and cliaracter, ventured to make some re- 
marks reflecting sllglitingly upon the major’s appearance or 
behaviour, the master of ^le house interrupted her. “ Yo»'’d 
have been glad enough to git him for yourself. Miss O. But 
them grapes are sour. Ha ! ^Ha ! Major WilliAm is a fine feller.” 

“That he is, grandpapa,” said Georgy approvingly; and agoing 
jp close to the old gentleman he took hold of his large gray 
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whiskers, and laughed in his face good-humouredly and kissed 
him. • And he told the story at night to his mother ; who fully 
agreed with the boy. “Indeed he is,” she said. “Your dear 
father always said so. He isiOne of the best and most upright 
of men.” Dobbin happened to drop in very soon after this con- 
versation, which made Amelia blush perhaps ; and the young 
scapegrace increased the confusion by telling Dobbin the other 
part of the story. “I say, Dob,” he said, “there’s such an un- 
common nice girl wants to marry you. She’s plenty of tin ; she 
wears a front ; and she scolds the servants from morning till night.” 

•“ Who is it ? ” asked Dobbin. 

“It’s aunt O.,” the boy answered; “grandpapa said so. And I 
say, Dob, how prime it would be to have you for my uncle.” Old 
Scdlcy’s quavering voice from the next room at this moment weakly 
called for Amelia, and the laughing ended. 

That old Osborne’s mind was changing was pretty clear. He 
asked George about his uncle sometimes, and laughed at the boy’s 
imitation of the way in which Jos said “ God-bless-my-soul ” and 
gobbled his soup. Then he said, “ It’s not respectful, sir, of you 
younkers to be imitating of your relations. Miss O., when you 
go out a-drivin* to-day, leave my card upon Mr. Sedley, do you 
hear. There’s no quarrel betwigst me and him anyhow.” 

The card was returned, and Jos and ilie major were asked to 
dinner — to a dinner the most splendid and stupid that perhap's ever 
Mr. Osborne gave ; every inch of the family plate was exhibited, 
and the best company was asked. Mr. Medley took down Miss. 
O. to dinner, and she was very gracious to him ; whereas she 
hardly spoke to the major, who sat apart from her, and by the 
side of Mr. Osborne, very tifnid. Jos said, wdth great solemnity, 
it was the best clear turtle soup he had ever tasted in his life ; and 
asked Mr. Osborne where he got his Madeira ? 

“It is some bf Sedley’s wine,” whispered the butler to his 
master. “I’ve had it a long time, and paid a good figure for it, 
too,” Mr. Osborne said aloud to his guest ; and then he whispered 
to his right-hand neighbour how he had got it “at the old 
chap’s sale.” • • • 

More than once he asked tbe major about — about Mrs. George 
Osborne * a theme on which the major could be very eloquent 
when he chose. He told Mr. Osborne of her sufferings ; of her 
passionate attachment to her husband, whose memory she 
worshipped still ; ^f the tender and dutiful manner in which she 
had supported her parents, and given up her boy, when it seemed 
to her her duty to do so. “You don’t lyiow what she endured, 
sir,” said honest Dobbin, with a tremor in his voice; “and I 
hope and trust you will be reconciled to her. If* she look your son 
away from you, she gave hers tz you ; and .however much you 
loved your George, depend on it, she loved hers ten times more.” 

“ By Go3, you are a good feller, sir,” was all Mr. Osborne said. 
It had never struck him that the widow would feel any pain at 
parting with the boy, or that his havhig a fine fortune could grieve 
her. A reconcilip.lion was announc2?d as speedy and inevitable ; 
and Amelia’s heai*t already began to beat at the notion of the 
awfd! meeting with George’s father. 

It was never, however, destined to take place. Old Sedley’s 
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lingering illness and death supervened, after which a meeting 
was for some time impossible. That catastrophe and other events 
may have worlccd upon Mr. Osborne. He was much shaken of 
lale, and aged, and his mind was working inwardly. He had 
sent for his lawyers, and probably changed something in his will. 
The medical man who looked in, pronounced him shaky, agitated, 
and talked of a little blood, and the seaside ; but he took neither 
of these remedies. 


One day when he should have come down to breakfast, his 
servant missing him, went into his dressing-room, and found him 
lying at the foot of the dressing-table in a fit. Miss Osuorne 
was apprised; the* doctors were sent for; Georgy stopped away 
from school ; the bleeders and cuppers rame. Osborne partially 
regained cognisance ; but never could speak again, though he 
tried dreadfully once or twice, and in four days he died. The 
doctors went down ; the undertaker’s men went up the stairs ; 
and all the shutters w^ere shut towards the garden in Russell 
Square. Bullock rushed from the city in a hurry. “How much 
money hfid he left to that boy? — not half, surely? Surely share 
and share alike between the three?” It was an agitating moment. 

What was it that poor old man had tried once or twice in vain 
to say? 1 hope it was that he wranted to see Amelia, and be 
reconciled before he left ^he world to the dear and faithful wife of 
his son; it was most likely that; for his will showed tluit the 
hatred which he had so long cherished had gone out of his heart. 

They found in the potket of his dressing-gown the letter with the 
‘great red seal, which George had WTitten him from Waterloo. He 
had looked at the other papers too, relative to liis son, for the 
key of the box in which he kept theiii was also in his pocket, and 
it was found that the seals and envelopes had been broken — very 
likely on the night before the seizure — when the butler had taken 
him tea into his study, and found him reading in the great red 
family Bible. 


When the will was opened, it was found that half the property 
was left to George, and the remainder betw^een the two sisters. 
Mr. Bullock to continue, for tlicir^joint bftnvjfit, the affairs of the 
commercial house, or to go out, as he thought fit. An annuity of 
five hundred pounds, chargeable on George’s property, was left to 
his mother, “the widow of my beloved son George Osborne,” who 
was to resume the guardianship of the boy. 

“ Major William Dobbin, my beloved son’s friend,” was appointed 
executor; “and as out of his kindness and bounty, and with his 
own private funds, he maintained my grandson, and my son’s 
widow, when they were*oiherwise without means of support” (the 
testator went on \o say), “1 hereby thank him heartily, for his 
love and regard for, them ; and beseech him to acci*f)t sucli a sum 
as may be sufiicienl to purchase his commission as a lieutcnant- 
coionei, or Vo be d\s\)osed ol \u any way mav think lit.’* 

When Amelia heard tliat her lalh<T-in-law was leronciJed f,> Jht 
w melted, and she Was grateful for the foiiune h ji 

her. But when she heard how Georgy was restored to Iwi mhi! 
knew how and by whon,, how itVas WH u ho. ,V ,hai 
sup^rlcd her .n poverty, how it was William who .o vc luV 
husband and her son-oh. then she sank on her knees, and prayed 
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for blessings -on that constant and kind heart : she bowed dowil 
and humbled herself, and kissed the feet, as it were, of that beautiful 
and generous alTection. * 

And gi^atitude was all that she had to pay back for such admirable 
devotion and benefits — only gratitude ! If she thought of any 
other return, the image of George stood up out of the grave, and 
said, “ You are mine, and mine only, now and for ever.” 

William knew her feelings : had he not passed his whole life in 
divining them ? 

When the nature of Mr. Osborne’s will became known to the 
world, it was edifying to remark how Mrs. George Osborne rose 
in the estimation of the people forming her circle of acquaintance. 
The servants of Jos’s establishment, who us^d to question her 
humble orders, and say they would **a.sk master,” whether or not 
they could obey, never thought now of that sort of appeal. The 
cook forgot to sneer at her shabby old gowns (which, indeed, 
were quite eclipsed by that lady’s finery when she was dressed 
to go to church of a Sunday evening), the others no longer 
grumbled at the sound of her bell, or delayed to answer that 
summons. The coachman, w’ho grumbled that his ’osses should 
be brought out, and his carriage made into an ’ospital for that 
old feller and Mrs. O., drove her with the utmost alacrity now, 
and trembling lest he should be superseded by Mr. Osborne’s 
coachman, asked, **What them there I^ussell Square coachmen 
knew about town, and whether they was fit to sit on a box before 
a lady?” Jos’s friends, male and female, suddenly became infer* 
ested about Emmy, and cards of condolence multiplied on her. 
hall table. Jos himself, who had looked on her as a good-natured, 
harmless pauper, to whom It was his duty to give victuals add 
shelter, paid her and the rich little boy, his nephew, the greatest 
respect — was anxious that she should have change and amusement 
after her troubles and trials, “poor dear girl” — and began to 
appear at the breakfast-table, and most particularly* to ask how 
she would* like to dispose of the day. 

In her capacity of guardian to Georgy, she, with the consent 
of the major, her fellow-trustee, begged Miss Osborne to live in 
the Russel! Square fiouse as long as ever she chose to dwell 
there ; bui that lady, with tlltmks, declared that she never could 
think of remaining alone in that melancholy mansion, and departed 
in deep mourning, to Cheltenham, with a couple of her old 
domestics. The rest were liberally paid and dismissed ; the 
faithful old bull(^, whom Mrs. Osborne proposed to retain, 
resigning and preferring to invest his savings in a public-house, 
where, let us hope, he was not unpre^perous. Miss Osborne 
not ch.oosing to live in Russell Square, Mrs. Qsborne also, after 
consult.ation, declined to occupy the gloomy old mansion there. 
The house was dismantled ; the rich furnituTre and effects, the 
awful chsfndeliers and dreary blank mirrors packed away and 
hidden, tlie rich rosewood drawing-room suite was muffled in 
stiTaw, the carpets were rolled up ^nd corded, the small select 
library of well-bound books was stowi'd into two wine-chests, and 
the whole paraphernalia rolled avvay in several enormous vans 
to tiac Pantechnicon, where they were to lie until Geo^y’s 
majority. And the great, heavy, dark plate -chests went off to 
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Messrs. Stumpy & Rowdy, to He in the cellars of tjiose eminent 
bankers until the same period should arrive. 

One day, Emmy, with Gcorg;e in »her hand, and clad in* deep 
sables, went to visit the deserted mansion wliich she •had not 
entered since she was a girl. Tfee place in front was liltered 
with straw where the vans had been laden and rolled off. They 
went into the great blank rooms, the walls of which bore the 
marks where the pictures and mirrors had hung. Then they 
went up the great blank stone staircase into the upper rooms, into 
that where grandpapa died, as George said in a whisper, and 
then higher still into George’s own room. The boy was still 
clinging by her side, but she thought of another besides him?. 
She knew that it had been his father’s room as well as his own. 

She went up to one of the open windows (one of those at which 
she used to gaze with a sick heart when the child was first taken 
from her), and thence as she looked out she coLild see over the 
trees of Russell Square, the old house in which .she herself was 
born, and where she had passed so many happy days of sacred 
youth. They all came back to her, the pleasant holidays, the kind 
faces, the careless, joyful past times ; and the long pains and 
trials that had since cast her down. She thought of these and 
of the man who had been her constant protector, her good genius, 
her sole benefactor, her tender and generous friend. 

“Look here, mother, ”4 .said Georgy, “here’s a G. O. scratched 
on the glass with a diamond ; 1 never saw it before ; / never 
did it.” 

“ It was your father’s room long, long before you were born, 
George,” she said, and she blushed as .she kissed the boy. 

•She was very silent as they drove back to Richmond .vnere 
they had taken a temporary house {’ where the smiiln*^ lawyers 
used to come bustling over tc see her (and we may be sure 
noted the visit in the bill), and where of course tU^./e was a 
room for M*ajor Dobbin too, who rode over frequently, having 
much business to transact in behalf of his little ward. 

Georgy at this time \vas removed from Mr. Veal’s on an 
unlimited holiday, and that gentleman was engaged to prepare 
an inscription for a fine marble ,slab, id *06 placed up in the 
Foundling under the monument of Captain George Osborne. 

m 

The female Bullock, aunt of Georgy, although despoiled by that 
little monster of one half of the sum which she expected from 
her father, nevertheless showed her charitableness of spirit by 
being reconciled to the mother and the boy. Rochampton is not 
far from Richmond, ai^d one day the chariot, with the golden 
bullocks emblazoned on the panels, and the flaccid children within, 
drove to Amelia’s* house at Richmond ; Lnd the Bullock family 
made an irruption into the garden, where Amelia was reading a 
book, Jos w'as in^ an^ arbour placidly dipping strawberries into 
wine, and the major in one of his Indian jackets was giving a 
back to Georgy, who chose to jump over him. He went over 
his head and bounded into •^the little advance of Bullocks, with 
immense black bows in thf^ir hats, and huge black sashes 
accompanying their mourning mamma. * ^ 

“ He is just of the age for Rosa,” the fond parent thought, and 
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g^lanced towards that dear child, an unwholesome little miss of 
seven j'ears of age. 

“ Rosa, ^ go and kiss your •dear cousin,*’ Mrs. Frederic said. 

“ Don’t you know me, Georgy ? — I am your aunt.” 

“/ know you w'ell enough, George said; “but I don’t like 
kissing, please ; ” and he retreated from the obedient caresses of 
his cousin. 

“Take me to your dear mamma, you droll child,” Mrs. Frederic 
said ; and those ladies accordingly met, after an absence of more 
than fifteen years. During Emmy’s cares and poverty the other 
had never once thought about coming to see her ; but now that 
she was decently prosperous in the world, her sister-in-law came 
to her as a matter of course. • 

So did numbers moie. * Our old friend, Miss Swartz, and her 
husband came thundering over from Hampton Court, with flaming 
yellow liveries, and was as impetuously fond of Amelia as ever. 
Swartz would have liked her always if she could have seen her. 
One must do her that justice. But, que vouJes vous ? — in this 
vast town one has not the time to go and seek one’s friends ; if 
they drop out of the rank they disappear, and we march on 
without them. Who is ever missed in Vanity Fair? 

But so, in a word, and before the period of grief for Mr, 
Osborne’s death had subsided, Emmy found herself in the centre 
of a very genteel circle indeed ; the members of which could not 
conceive that anybody belonging to it was not very lucky. There 
was scarce one of the ladles that hadn’t a rt^lation a peer, thoii|/h 
the husband might be a drysalter in the city. Some of the ladies 
were very blue and well informed ; reading Mrs. Somerville, and 
frequenting the Royal Institution ; others were severe and Evan- 
gelical, and held by Exeter Hall. Emmy, it must be owned, 
found herself entirely at a loss in the midst of their clavers, and 
suffered woefully pn the one or two occasions in which she was 
compelled to accept Mrs. Frederic Bullock’s hospitafities. That 
lady persisted in patronising her, and determined most graciously 
to form her. She found Ainelia's milliners for her, and regulated 
her household and her, planners. She drove over constantly from 
Roehampton, and entertained Her friend with faint fashionable 
fiddlefaddle and feeble court Slipslop. Jos liked to hear it, but 
the major used to go off growling at the appearance of this 
woman, with her twopenny gentility. He went to sleep under 
Frederic Bullock’s bald head, after dinner, at one of the banker’s 
best parties (Fred* was still anxious that the balance of the 
Osborne property should be transferred from Stumpy & Rowdy’s 
to them), and whilst Amelia, who did nc^ know Latin, or who 
wrote the last crack article in the EdinhurgJt^ apd did not in the 
least deplore, or otherwise, Mr. Peel’s late extraordinary tergiver- 
sation in the fatal Catholic Relief Bill, sat dumb amongst the 
ladies in tlte grand drawing-room, looking out upon velvet lawns, 
trim gravel walks, and glistening hot-houses. 

4* She seems good-natured but insip^,” said Mrs. Rowdy ; “ that 
major seems to be particularly ^pris,'' 

“ She wants ’sadly,” said Mr. Holly ock. “My dear creature, 
you never will be able to form her.” 

“Sue is dreadfully ignorant or indifferent,” said Mrs. dowry, 
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with a voice as if from the j^^rave, and a sad shake of the head 
and turban — asked her if she ^thought that it was in 1836, 
according to Mr. Jowls, or in 1839, according to Mr. . Wapshot, 
that the Pope was to fall : and she said — * Poor Pope ! 1 hope 
not. — What has he done ? * ” * 

“She is my brother’s widow, my dear friends,” Mrs. Frederic 
replied, “and” as such I think we’re all bound to give her every 
attention and instruction on entering into the world. You may 
fancy there can be no mercenary motives in those whose disap^ 
pointments arc well known.” 

“ That poor dear Mrs. Bullock,” said Rowdy to Hollyock, as tjiey 
drove away togeUier — “she is always scheming and managing. 
Siie wants Mrs. Osborne’s account to b^ taken from our house to 
hers — and the way in which she coaxes that boy, and makes him 
sit by that blear-eyed little Rosa, is perfectly ridiculous.” 

“i wish dowry was choked with her ‘Man of Sin’ and her 
'Battle of Armageddon,’ ” cried the other; and the carriage rolled 
away ovt*r Putney Bridge. 

But this sort of society was too cruelly genteel for Emma : and 
all jumped for joy when a foreign tour was proposed. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

AM RHEIN. 

The nbove everyday events had occurred, and a few weeks had 
passed, when, on one tine morning. Parliament beinj^ over, the 
summer advanced, and al^ the ^ood company in London about to 
quit that city for their annual tour in search of pleasure or health, 
the Batavier steamboat left the Tower stairs laden with a goodly 
company of English fugitives. The quarter-deck awnings were 
up, and the benches and gangways crowded with scores of rosy 
children, bustling nursemaids, ladies in the prettiest pink bonnets 
and summer dresses, gentlemen in travelling caps and linen 
jackets, whose mustachios had just begun to sprout for the en- 
suing tour ; and stout trim old veterans with starclied neckcloths 
and neat-brushed hats, such as have invaded Europe any time 
since the conclusion of the war, and carry the national Goddem 
into every city of the continent. The congregation of hat-boxes, 
and Bramah desks, and dressing-cases was prodigious. Therp 
were jaunty young Cambridge men travelling* with their tutor, and 
going for a reading excursion to Noiinenwerth or Kdnigswintcr ; 
there were Irish gentlemen, with the most dashing whiskers an4 
jewellery, talking about horses* incessantly, and prodigiously polite 
to the young ladies on board, whom, on the contrary, the 
Cambridgi^ lads and their pale-faced tutor avoided with maiden 
coyness ; there were old Pali Mall loungers bound fqy Ems and 
Wiesbaden,^ and a course of waters to clear off the dinners of the 
season, and a little roulette and trente-eUquarante to keep the 
excitement going; there was old Methuselah, who had married 
his young wife, with •Captain Papilloii of the Guards holding 
her parasol and guide-books; fliere was young May who was 
carryii?g oft his bride on a pleasure touf (Mrs. Winter that was, 
and who had been at school with May's grandmother) ; there was 
Sir John and my lady with a dozen cliildren, and corresponding 
nursemaids ; and the great grandee Barcacrcs family that sat by 
themselves near the wheel, stared at everybody, and spoke to no 
one. Their carriages, emblazoned wdth coronets, and heaped with 
'shining imperials, were on the foredeck, lt)cked in with a dozen 
more such vehicles ; it w^s diiTicult to pass in and out amongst 
them ; and the poor inmates of the forecabiii had scarcely any 
space for locomotion. These consisted of a few magnilicontly 
attired gentlemen from Houndsditch, who brought their own 
provisions, and could have bought half the gay people in the 
gnfnd saloon ; a few honest fellows swith mustachios and port- 
folios, who .set to sketching before they had been half an hour on 
board ; one or two’ •French ^femmes (h chamhre who began to be 
dread ifilly ill by the time the boat had passed Greenwich; a 
groom or two who lounged in the neighbourhood of the horse-boxes 
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under tlieir chargee, or leaned over the side by the paddle-wheels, 
and talked about who was gfood for the Lcger, and what they 
stood to win or lose for the Goodwood cup. 

All the couriers, when they had done plunging about the ship, 
and had settled their various masters in the cabins or on the 
deck, congregated together and began to chatter and smoke; the 
Hebrew gentlemen joining them and looking at the carriages. 
There was Sir John’s great carriage that would hold thirteen 
people ; mjr Lord Methuselah’s carriage, my Lord Dareacres’s 
chariot, bntska, and fourgon, that anybody might pay for who 
liked. It was a wonder how my lord got the ready-moiidy* to 
pay for the expenses of the journey. The Hebrew gentlemen 
Knew how he got it. They knew what money his lordship had 
in his pocket at that instant, and what interest he paid for it, 
and who gave it him. Finally there was a very neat, handsome 
travelling carriage, about which the gentlemen speculated. 

A t/ut cette voiture la?" said one gentleman-courier with a 
large morocco money-bag and car-rings, to another with ear-rings 
and a large morocco money-bag. 

C'est a Kirsch je hense—je Vai vu toute a Theure — qui hrenoit des 
sattgyiches datis la voiture" said the courier in a fine German-French. 

Kirsch cmeiging presently from the neighbourhood of the 
hold where he had been bellowing instructions intermingled with 
polyglot oaths to the ship’s men engaged in secreting the 
passengers’ luggage, came to give an account of himself to his 
brother-interpreters. He informed them that the carriage belonged 
to a nabob from Calcutta and Jamaica, enormously rich, and with 
whom he was engaged to travel ; and at this moment a young 
gentleman who had been warned olt die bridge between the paddle- 
boxes, and who had dropped thence on to the roof of Lord 
Methuselah's carriage, from which he had made his way over other 
carriages and imperials until he had clambered on to his own, 
descended thence and through the window into the body of the 
carriage to the applause of the couriers looking on. 

allons avoir une belle travers^e^ Monsieur George,” said 
the courier, with a grin, as he lifted his goU-hiced cap. 

“D your French,” said the young gentleman, “where’s 

the biscuits, ay?” Wh'^reupon, Kirsch answered him in the 
English language or in such an imitation of it as he could 
command — for though he was familiar with all languages, Mr. 
Kirsch was not acquainted with a single one,, and spoke all with 
indilTcrent volubility and incorrectness. 

The imperious young gentleman who gobbled the biscuits (and 
indeed it was time to refresh hinibclf, for he had breakfasted at 
Richmond full three hours before), was our young friend George 
Osborne. Uncle Jos and his mamma were on the quarter-deck 
with a gentleman of whom they used to sec a good deal, and 
the four were about to make a summer tour. 

Jos was seated at that moment on deck under the awning, 
and pretty nearly opposite to the Earl of Bareacres and his family, 
whose proceedings absorbed the Bengalee almost entirely. Both 
the noble couple looked ratlfcr younge’r than in the eventful year 
*15, when Jos remembered to have seen them at Brussels (indeed he 
always gave out in India that he was- intimately acquainted with 
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them). Lady . Carabas’s hair winch was then dark was now a ’ 
beautiful golden auburn, whcMcas Lord Carabas’s wliiskcTs, formerly 
red, were at present of a rich blftck, willi purple and green rellections 
in tlie*llglit. But changed as they were, the movemenls of the 
noble pair occupied Jos's mind •entirely. The presence of a lord 
fascinated him, and he could look at nothing else. 

“Those people seem to interest you a good deal,” said Dobbin, 
laughing, and watching him. Amelia too laughed. She was 
in a straw bonnet with black ribbons, and otherwise dressed in 
mourning ; but the little bustle and holiday of the journey pleased 
and excited her, and she looked particularly happy. 

“What a heavenly day,” Emmy said, and added, with great 
originality, “ 1 hope we shall have a calm passagA” 

Jos waved his hand, scornfully glancing at the same lime under 
his eyelids at the great folks opposite. “ If you had made the 
voyages we have,” he said, “ Jrou wouldn’t much care about the 
weather.” But nevertheless, traveller as he was, he passed the 
night direfully sick in his carriage, where his courier tended him 
with brandy-and- water and every luxury. 

In due time this happy party landed at the quays of Rotterdam, 
whence they w-ere transported by another steamer to the city 
of Cologne. Here the carriage and the family took to the shore, 
and Jos was not a little gratitled to see his arrival announced 
in the Cologne newspapers as “ Herr Graf Lord von Sedley 
nebst Begleitung aus London.” He had his court-dress with 
him : he had insisted that Dobbin should Jbring his rcgimentdl 
paraphernalia : he announced that it was his intention to be 
presented at some foreign Courts, and pay his respects to the 
sovereigns of the countries which he honoured with a visit. 

Whenever the party stoppeu, and an opportunity w^as offered, 
Mr. Jos left his own card and the major’s upon, “Our Minister.” 
It was with grca{ dilViculty that he could be restrained from 
putting on his cocked hat and tights to wait upon file English 
consul at 'the free city of Judenstadt, when that hospitable 
functionary asked our travellers to dinner. He kept a journal of 
his voyage, and noted elabbratel}' the defects or excellencies of 
the various inns at whrdi he put* up, and of the wines and dishes 
of which ho partook. • 

As for Emmy, she was very happy and*pleascd. Dobbin used to 
carry about for her her stool and sketch-book, and admired the 
drawings of the good-natured little artist, as they never had 
been admired before. She sat upon steamers’ decks ard drew 
crags and castles, or she mounted upon donkeys and ascended to 
ancient robber-t owners, attended by her two»aides-de-cainp, Georgy 
and Dobbin. She laughed, and the major did |oo, at his droll 
figure on donkey-back, with his long legs touching the ground. 
He was the interpreter for the party, having a good military know- 
ledge of thc^ German language ; and he and tlie delighted George 
fought the campaigns of the Rhine and the Palatinate. In the 
coiyse of a few weeks, and by assidupusly conversing with Herr 
Kirsch on the box of the carriage, Georgy made prodigious 
advance in the knowledge, of Hlglii Dutch, and could talk to 
hotel waiters and postillions in a way that charmed his mother, 
and amused his guardian. 
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Mr. Jos did not much engag^e in the afternoon excursions of his 
fellow-travellers. He slept a good deal after dinner, or basked in 
the arbours of the pleasant inn-gardens. Pleasant Rhine gardens ! 
Fair scenes of peace and sunshine — noble purple mountains, 
whose crests are reflected in thVj magnificent stream — who has 
ever seen you, that has not a grateful memory of those scenes of 
friendly repose and beauty? To lay down the pen, and even to 
think of that beautiful 'Rhineland makes one happy. At this 
time of summer evening, the cows are trooping down from the 
hills, lowing and with their bells tinkling, to the old town, with 
its old moats, and gates, and spires, and chestnut-trees, witl) long 
blue shadows stretching over the grass ; the sky and the river 
below flame in crimson and gold; and the moon is already out, 
looking pale towards the sunset. The sun sinks behind the great 
castle-crested mountains, the night falls suddenly, the river grows 
darker and darker, lights quiver in it from the windows in the 
old ramparts, and twinkle peacefully in the villages under the hills 
on the opposite shore. 

So Jos used to go to sleep a good deal with his bandanna over his 
face and be veiy comfortable, and read all the English news, and 
every word of Galignani’s admirable newspaper (may the blessings 
of all Englishmen who have ever been abroad, rest on the founders 
and proprietors of that piratical print !), and whether he woke or 
slepjt his friends did noi very much miss him. Yes, they were very 
l^iappy. They went to the Opera often of evenings — to those snug, 
unassuming, dear okl operas in the German towns, where the 
noblesse sits and cries, and knits stockings on the one side, over 
.against the bourgeoisie on the other ; and his Transparency the 
duke and his Transparent family, ^all very fat and good-natured, 
come and occupy the great box in the middle; and the pit is 
full of the most elegant slim-waisted officers with straw-coloured 
mustachios, and twopence a day on full pay. i Here it was that 
Emmy found her delight, and was introduced for the first time to 
the wonders of Mozart and Cimarosa. The major’s rhusical taste 
has been before alluded to, and his performances on the flute 
commended. But perhaps the chief p}.e«7isure he had in these 
operas was in watching Emmy’s rapture while listening to them. 
A new world of love and beauty broke upon her when she was 
introduced to those divine compositions : this lady had the keenest 
and finest sensibility, and how could she be indifferent when she 
heard Mozart? The tender parts of “Don Juan” awakened in 
her raptures so exquisite that she would ask herself when she 
went to say her prayers of a night, whether it was not wicked to 
feel so much delight ^^as that with which “Vedrai Carino” and 
“ Batti Batti ” filled her gentle little bosom? But the major, whom 
she consulted upon this head, as her theological adviser (and 
who himself had a pious and reverent soul), said that for his part, 
every beauty of art or nature made him thankful as well as happy ; 
and that the pleasure to be had in listening to fine music, as in 
looking at the stars in th^ skjr, or at a beautiful landscape, or 
picture, was a benefit for which we might thank Heaven as 
since*-ely^ as^ for any other wurldly blessing. And in reply to some 
faint objections of Mrs. Amelia’s (taken from certain theCiogica] 
works like the “Washerwoman of Finchley Common ” and others 
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of that school, wUli which Mrs. Osborne had been furnished 
durinj^. her Jife at Brompton), he told her an Eastern fable 
of the^ ovl who thought that the sunshine was unbearable for 
the e^es, and that the nightingale was a most overrated bird. 
"It IS one’s nature to sing and the other’s to hoot,” he said, 
laughing, "and with such a sweet voice as you have yourself, 
you must belong to the bulbul faction.” 

I like to dwell upon this period of her life, and to think that she 
was cheerful and happy. You see she has not had loo much of 
that sort of existence as yet, and has not fallen in the way of 
means to educate her tastes or her intelligence. She has been 
domineered over hitherto by vulgar intellects. It is the lot of many 
a w'oman. And as every^one of the dear sex is the rival of the 
rest of her kind, timidity passes for folly in their charitable 
judgments ; and gentleness for dulncss ; and silence — which is 
but timid denial of the unwelcome assertion of ruling folks, and 
tacit Protestantism — above all, finds no mercy at the hands of the 
female inquisition. Thus, my dear and civilised reader, if you 
and I were to find ourselves this evening in a society of green- 
grocers, let us say, it is probable that our conversation w'ould 
not be brilliant ; if, on the other hand, a greengrocer should 
find himself at your refined and polite toa-lable, where everybody 
was saying witty things, and everybody of fashion and repute 
tearing her friends to pieces in the niosi delightful manner, it 
is possible that the stranger would not be very talkative, and by 
no means interesting or interested. • 

And it must be remembered, that this poor lady had never 
met a gentleman in her life until this present moment. Perhaps, 
these are rarer personages than some of us think for. Which of 
us can point out many such in his circle — men whose aims arc 
generous, whose truth is constant, and not only constant in its kind 
but elevated in its* degree; whose w'ant of meanness ipakes them 
simple ; w^io can look the w'orld honestly in the face with an 
equal manly sympathy for the great and the small ? W'e all 
know a hundred whose coa^s are very \vell made, and <'i score 
who have excellent manners, and one or two happy beings who 
are what they call in the inner* circles, and have shot into the 
very centre and bull’s eye of tlie fashiog : but of genthmien how 
many? Let us take a little scrap of paper and each make out 
his list. 

My friend the major I write, without any doubt, in mine. He had 
very long legs, a yellow face, and a slight lisp, which at first was 
rather ridiculous. But his thoughts were just, his brains were 
fairly good, his life was honest and pure, atid his heart warm and 
humble. He certainly had very large hands and feet, which the 
two George Osbornes used to caricature and laugh at ; and their 
jeers and laughter perhaps led poor little Emmy astray as to his 
worth. Bui have we not all been misled about our heroes, and 
changed our opinions a hundred times? Emmy, in this happy 
tinfb, found that hers underwent a very great change in respect 
of the merits of the piajor. 

Perhaps it was tlie happiest time^ in both their lives indeed, 
if ihef did but know it — and who does ? Which of us can point 
out and say that was the culmination— that was the summit of 
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human joy? But at all events, this couple were' very decently 
contented, and enjoyed as pleasant- a summer tour as aiiy pair 
that left Eng^land that year. Georgiy was always present at the 
play, but it was the major who put Emmy’s shawl on after the 
entertainment ; and in the walks and excursions the young lad 
would be on ahead, and up a tower-stair or a tree, whilst the 
soberer couple were below, the major smoking his cigar with 
great placidity and constancy, whilst Emmy sketched the site or 
the ruin. It was on this very tour that I, the present writer of 
a history of which every word is true, had the pleasure to sec them 
first, and to make their acquaintance. ^ 

It was at the Ujlle, comfortable, grand ducal town of Pumper- 
nickel (that very place where Sir Pitt Crawley had been so dis- 
tinguished as an attache ; but that was in early da 5 's, and before 
the news of the battle of Austerlitz sent all the English diplomatists 
in Germany to the right about) that 1 first saw Colonel Dobbin and 
his party. They had arrived with the carriage and courier at the 
Erbprinz Hotel, the best of the town, and tlie whole party dined 
at the table d’hote. Everybody remarked the majesty of Jos, and 
the knowing way in which he sipped, or rather sucked, the 
Johannisberger, which he ordered for dinner. The little boy, too, 
we observed, had a famous appetite, and consumed schinken, and 
braten, and kartofleln, and cranberry jam, and salad, and pudding, 
and roast fowls, and sweetmeats, with a gallantry that did honour 
to his nation. After about fifteen dishes, he concluded the repast 
with dessert, some of A’hich he even carried out of doors ; for some 
young gentlemen at table, amused with his coolness and gallant 
free-and-easy manner, induced him to pocket a handful of miacaroons, 
which he discussed on his way to flic theatre, whither everybody 
went In the cheery social little German place. The lad}' in black, 
the boy’s mamma, laughed and blushed, and looked exceedingly 
pleased and* shy as the dinner went on, and at the various feats 
and instances of espiegicrie on the part of her son. The colonel 
— for so he became very soon afterwards — I remember joked the 
boy with a great deal of grave fun, pointing out dishes which he 
hadn't tried, and entreating him not to baSk his appetite, but to 
have a second supply of this or that. . 

It was what they call a gast-RoUe night at the Royal Grand 
Ducal Piimpernickclisch Hof— or Court theatre; and Madame 
Schroeder Devrient, then in the bloom of her beauty and genius, 
performed the part of the heroine in the lyondcrful Opera of 
** Fidelio.” From our places in the stalls we could see our four 
friends of the table d’hote, in the loge which Schwendler of the 
Erbprinz kept for his best guests : and I could not help remarking 
the effect which the magnificent actress and music produced upon 
Mrs. Osborne, for so we had heard the stout man in the mustachios 
call her. During tlic astonishing chorus of the Prisoners over 
which tlie delightful voice of the actress rose and soared in the 
most ravishing harmony, her face wore such an expression of 
wonder and delight that if struck even little Fipps, the blasd 
attach^, w'ho drawled out, as he fixed his glass upon her, **Gayd, 
it really does good to see a woman' caypable of that stjyt of 
cxcaytement.” And in the prison scene where Fidelio, rushing to 
her husband, cries, ** Nichts nichts mein Fhrestan^'^ she fairly 
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loft herself a^d covered her face with her handkerchief. Every* 
woman in the house was snivelling at the time : but 1 suppose 
it was because it was prcdcstii'ifed that 1 was to write this particular 
lady’s meiTioirs that 1 remarked her. 

The next day they gave anotheg piece of Beethoven, ** Die Schlacht . 
bei Vittoria.” Malbrook is introduced at the beginning of the 
performance, as indicative of the brisk advance of the French army. 
Then come drums, trumpets, thunder of artillery, and groans of 
the dying, and at last in a grand triumphant swell, “God save 
the King ” is performed. 

There may have been a score of Englishmen in the house, 
but at the burst of that beloved and well-known music, every 
one of them, we 3'oung fellows in the stalls, Sir John and Lady 
Bullminsler (who had t^ken a house at Pumpernickel for the 
education of their nine children), the fat gcnlloman with tlie 
mustachlos, the long major in white duck trousers, and the lady 
with the little boy upon whom he w»as so sweet; even Kirsch, 
the courier in the gallery, stood bolt upright in their places, and 
proclaimed themselves to be members of the dear old British 
nation. As for Tapeworm, the Secretary of Legation, he rose up 
in his box and bowed and simpered, as if he would represent the 
whole empire. Tapeworm was nephew and heir of old Marshal 
Tiptoff, who has been introduced in this story as General TiptofT, 
just before Waterloo, who was colonel ciT the — th regiment in 
which Major Dobbiti served, and who died in this j^ear full of 
honours, and of an aspic of plovers* eggs^ when the regimerft 
was graciously given by his Majesty to Colonel Sir Michael 
O’Dowd, K.C.B., who hail commanded it in many glorious fields. 

Tapeworm must have met with Colonel Dobbin at the house oT 
the colonel’s colonel, the martial, for he recognised him on this 
night at the theatre ; and with the utmost condescension, his 
Majesty’s Minister came over from his own box, and publicly 
shook hands with l*Is new-found friend. * 

“ Look at that infernal sly boots of a Tapeworm,” Fipps whispered, 
examining his chief from the stalls. “Whenever there’s a pretty 
woman he always twists hiTiiself in.” And I w^onder what w^ere 
diplomatists made for biif for thati 

“Have I the honour of adttressing myself to Mrs. Dobbin?” 
asked the secretary, with a most insinuatibg grin. 

Geoigy burst out laughing, and said, “By Jove, that ts a good 
’nil.” — Emmy and the major blushed : we saw them from the stalls. 

“This lady is Mr* George Osborne,” said the major, “and this 
is her brother, Mr. Sedley, a distinguished officer of the Bengal 
. Civil Service : permit me to introduce him to»your lordship.” 

My lord nearly sent Jos* off his legs with the ^nost fascinating 
smile. “Arc you going to stay in Pumpernickel?” he said. “It 
is a dull place: but we want some nice people, and we would try 
and make tt so agreeable to you. Mr. — Ahum— Mrs. — Oho. I 
shall do myself the honour of calling upon you to-morrow at your 
inii^” — And he went away with a Partljian grin and glance, which 
he thought must finish Mrs. Osborne completely. 

The performance* .over, the 3'ounge fellows lounged about the 
lobbies and we saw the society take its departure. The duchess 
dowager went ofT«in her jingling old coach, attended by two faithful 
v.p. . • 21 
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and withered old maids of honour and a little snuffy, spindle-shanked 
gentleman in waiting, in a brown jasey and a green coat covered 
with orders — of which the star and fne grand yellow cordon of the 
Order of Saint Michael of Pumpernickel was most conspicous. 
The drums rolled, the guards sali;ted, and the old carriage drove 
away. 

Then came his Transparency the duke and Transparent family, 
w’ith his great officers of state and household. He bowed serenely 
to everybody. And amid the saluting of the guards, and the 
flaring of the torches of the running footmen, clad in scarlet, the 
Transparent carrisige drove away to the old ducal schlossj with 
its towers and pinnacles standing on the Schlossberg. Everybody 
in Pumpernickel khew everybody. No sooner was a foreigner seen 
there, than the Minister of Foreign Affairs, or some other great 
or small officer of state, went round to the Erbprinz, and found 
out the name of the new arrivals. 

We watched them, too, out of the theatre. Tapeworm had just 
walked off, enveloped in his cloak, with which his gigantic chasseur 
was always in attendance, and looking as much as possible like 
Don Juan. The Prime Minister’s lady had just squeezed herself 
into her sedan, and her daughter, the charming Ida, had put 
on her calash and clogs : when the English party Ccamc out, 
the boy yawning drearily the major taking great pains in keeping 
the .shawl over Mrs. v)sbornc*s head, and Mr. Sedley looking 
grand, with a crush opera-hat on one side of his head, and 
his hand in the stoiuach of a voluminous while waistcoat. We 
took off our hats to our acquaintances of the table d’hote, and 
tjie lady, in return, presented us with a little smile and a 
curtsey, for which everybody might be thankful. 

The carriage from the inn, under the superintendence of the 
bustling Mr. Kirsch, was in waiting to convey the party : but 
the fat ma/i said he would walk, and smoko his cigar on his 
way homewards : so the other three, with nods and smiles to 
us, w'ent without Mr. Sedle)\ Kirsch, with the cigar-case, following 
in his master’s wake. , 

We all walked together, and talked to tJie stout gentleman about 
the a^rdmefis of the place. It wak very agreeable for the English. 
There were shooting-parties and flattucs ; there was a plenty of 
balls and entertainments at the hospitable Court ; the society was 
generally good ; the theatre excellent, and the living cheap. 

And our Minister seems a most delightful and aflabre person,” 
our new friend said. “With such a representative, and — and 
a good medical man, 1 can fancy the place to bo most eligible. 
Good-night, gentlemeri.” And Jos creaked up the stairs to 
bedward, followed by Kirsch with a fl&mbcau. We rather hoped 
that nice-looking woman would be induced to stay some time 
in the town. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

IN WHICH WE MEET AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Such polite behaviour as that of Lord Tapeworm did not fail to 
have the most favourable effect upon Mr. Scdley’s mind, and the 
very next morning, at baeakfast, he pronounced his opinion that 
Pumpernickel was the pleasantest little place of any which they 
had visited on their tour. Jos’s motives and artifices were not 
very difficult of comprehension: and Dobbin laughed in his 
sleeve, like a hypocrite as he was, when he found by the 
knowing air of the civilian and the off-hand manner in which the 
latter talked about Tapeworm Castle, and the other members of 
the family, that Jos had been up already in the morning, consulting 
his travelling Peerage.” Yes, he had seen the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Bagwig, his lordship's father ; he was sure he had, 
he had met him at — at the levee — didn’h Dob remember? and 
when the diplomatist called on the party, faitiiful to his prottiise, 
Jos received him with such a salute and honours as were seldom 
accorded to the little envoy. He winked a\ Kirsch on his Ex- 
cellency’s arrival, and that emissary instructed beforehand, went 
out and superintended an entertainment of cold meats, jellies, and 
other delicacies, brought in dpon trays, and of which Mr. Jos 
absolutely insisted that his noble guest should partake. 

Tapeworm, so long as he could have an opportunity of admiring 
the bright eyes of* Mrs. Osborne (whose freshness of*complexion 
bore daylight remarkably well) was not ill pleased to accept an 
invitation to stay in Mr. Sedley’s lodgings ; he put one or two 
dexterous questions to hiiir about India and the dancing-girls 
there ; asked Amelia ^bout that beautiful boy who had been 
with her, and complimented Uie astonished little woman upon 
the prodigious sensation which she had •made in the house; and 
tried to fascinate Dobbin by talking of the late war, and the 
exploits of the Pumpernickel contingent under the command of 
the hereditary prince^ now Duke of Pumpernickel. 

Lord Tapeworm inherited no little portion of the family gallantry, 

, and it was his happy belief, that almost ev^ry woman upon whom 
he himself cast friendly eyes, was in love with him. He left 
Emmy under the persuasion that she was slain* by his wit and 
attractions, and went home to his lodgings to write a pretty little 
note to her. • She was not fascinated ; only puzzled by his grinning, 
his simpering, his scented cambric handkerchief, and his high- 
heejed lacquered boots. She did not understand one half the com- 
pliments which he paid ; she had neVbr, in her small experience 
of mankind, met a. professional lad^^’s man as yet, and looked 
upon i^y lord as something' curious rather than pleasant ; and if 
she did not admire, certainly vrondered at him. Jos, on the 
contrary, was delighted. ,*'How very affable his lordship is/’ he 
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said. **How very kind of his lordship to say lie would send 
his medical man I Kirsch, you will carry our cards to the 
Count de Schliissclback directly; the major and I will have the 
greatest pleasure in paying our respects at Court as soon as 
possible. Put out my uniform, ‘Kirsch, — both our uniforms. It 
IS a mark of politeness which every English gentleman ought to 
show to the countries which he visits, to pay his respects to 
the sovereigns of those countries as to the representatives of 
his own.” 

When Tapeworm’s doctor came, Doctor von Glauber, Body 
Physician to H.S.H. the duke, he speedily convinced Jos that the 
Pumpernickel mineral springs and the doctor’s particular treatment 
would infallibly restore the Bengalee to youth and slimness. “ Dere 
came here last year,” he said, ‘‘Sheneral Bulk(dcy, an English 
sheneral, tvice so pic as you, sir. I sent him back qvite tin after 
tree months, and he danced vid Baroness Glauber at the end 
of two.” 

Jos’s mind was made up: the springs, the doctor, the Court, 
and the Chargd d’AiTaires convinced him, and he proposed to 
spend the autumn in these delightful quarters. — And punctual to his 
word, on the next day the Charge d’Affaires presented Jos and the 
major to Victor Aurelius XVII., being conducted to their audience 
with that sovereign b^> the Count de Schliisselback, Marshal of 
the Court. 

• The^ were straightway invited to dinner at Court, and their 
intention of staying 'in the town being announced, the politest 
ladies of the whole town instantly called upon Mrs. Osborne ; and 
ks not one of these, however poor they might be, was under the 
rank of a baroness, Jos’s delight wa’s beyond expression. Pie wrote 
off to Chutney at the club to say that the Service was highly 
appreciated in Germany, that he was going to show his friend, 
the Count *de Schliisselback, how to stick a pig in the Indian 
fashion, and that his august friends, the duke and duchess, were 
everything that was kind and civil. 

Emmy, too, was presented to the august family, and as mourn- 
ing is not admitted in Court on cerlarh' days, she appeared in 
a pink crape dress, with a diamond ornament in the Tcorsage, 
presented to her by her brother, and she looked so pretty in this 
costume that the duke and Court (putting out of the question the 
major, who had scarcely ever seen her before in an evening 
dress, and vowed that she did not look, five-and-twenty) all 
admired her excessively. 

In this dress she walked a polonaise with Major Dobbin at a 
court-ball, in which easy dance Mr. Jos had the honour of 
leading out the Countess of Schliisselback, an old lady with a 
hump back, but with sixteen good quarters of nobility, and related 
to half the royal houses of Germany. 

Pumpernickel stands in the midst of a happy valley, through 
which sparkles — to mingle with the Rhine somewhere, but I have 
not the map at hand to shy exactly at what point — the fertilising 
stream of the Pump. In ^some places the viver is big enough 
to support a ferry-boat, in others to turn a rhill ; in Pumpernickel 
itself, the last Iransparency but three, the grfat and renowned 
Victor Aurelius XIV., built a magnificent bridge, on which his 
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own statue rises, surrounded by water-nymphs and emblems of * 
victory, pence and plenty; he has his foot on the neck of a 
prostra*te Turk — history says ‘he enj^a^ed and ran a Janissary 
ihrougli file body at tlie relief of Vienna by Sobieskl — but, quite 
undisturbed by the agonies of« that prostrate Mahometan, who ^ 
writhes at his feet in the most ghastly manner, the prince smiles 
blandly, and points with his truncheon in the direction of the 
Aurelius Plata, where he began to erect a new palace that would 
have been the wonder of his age, had the great-souled prince but 
funds to complete it. But the completion of Monplaisir \Monblaisir 
the honest German folks call it) was stopped for lack of ready- 
money, and it and its park and garden are now in rather a faded 
condition, and not more than ten times big enough to accommodate 
the Court of the reigning ftivereign. 

The gardens were arranged to emulate those of Versailles, and 
amidst the terraces and groves there are some huge allegorical 
water-works still, which spout and froth stupendously upon 
fete-days, and frighten one with their enormous aquatic insurrec- 
tions. There is the Trophonius* cave in which, by some artifice, 
the leaden Tritons are made not only to spout water, but to 
play the most dreadful groans out of their lead conchs — there 
IS the nymph-bath, and the Niagara cataract, which the people of 
the neighbourhood admire beyond expression, when they come 
to the yearly fair at the opening of the Ohamber, or to the ffites 
with which the happy little nation still celebrates the birtlidays 
and marriage-days of its princely governors. , 

Then from all the towns of the duchy, which stretches for nearly 
ten miles—from Bolkum, which lies on its western frontier bidding 
defiance to Prussia, from Grog^vitz where the prince has a hunting- 
lodge, and where his dominions are separated by the Pump river 
from those of the neighbouring Prince of Potzenthal ; from all the 
little villages, whiph besides these three great cities, dot over the 
happy principality — from the farms and the mills alonj^ the Pump, 
came troops of people in red petticoats and velvet head-dresses, 
or with three-cornered hats and pipes in their mouths, who flock 
to the Residenz and share* in the pleasures of the fair and the 
festivities there. Then *the theatre is open for nothing, then 
the waters of Monblaisir begin to play (it is lucky that there is 
company to behold them for one would tfb afraid to see them alone) 
— then there come mountebanks and riding troops (the way in 
which his Transparency was fascinated by one of the horse-riders, 
is well known, and it is believed that La Petite Vivandtere^ as 
she was called, was a spy in the French interest), and the delighted 
people are permitted to march through rpom after room of the 
grand ducal palace, and admire the slippery floor, ^le rich hangings, 
and spittoons at the doors of all the innumerable chambers. There 
is one pavilion at Montblaisir where Aurelius Victor XV. had 
arranged — a great prince, but too fond of pleasure — and which I 
am told is a perfect wonder of licentious elegance. It is painted 
wkh the story of Bacchus and Ariadn^ and the table works in and 
out of the room by means of a windlass, so that the company was 
ser\'ed 'without any .intervention of domestics. But the place was 
shut mp by Barbara, Aurelius XV. 's widow, a severe and devout 
princess of the house of Bolkum and regent of the duchy during 
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her son’s glorious minority, and after the death of her husband, cut 
off in the pride of his pleasures. 

The theatre of Pumpernickel is* known and famous in that 
quarter of Germany. It languished a little when the prescilt duke 
in his youth insisted upon having his own operas played there, 
and it is said one day, in a fury from his place in the orchestra, 
when he attended a rehearsal, broke a bassoon on the head of the 
chapel master, who was conducting, and led too slow ; and during 
which time the Duchess Sophia wrote domestic comedies which 
must have been very dreary to witness. But the prince executes 
this music in private now, and the duchess only gives away l}er plays 
to the foreigners of distinction who visit her kind little Court. 

It is conducted •with no small comfort and splendour. When 
there are balls, though there may be fouri hundred people at suj)pcr, 
there is a servant in scarlet and lace to attend upon every four, and 
every one is served on silver. There are festivals and entertain- 
ments going continually on ; and the duke has his chamberlain 
and equerries, and the duchess her mistress of the wardrobe and 
ladies of honour just like any other and more potent potentates. 

The Constitution is or was a moderate despotism, tempered by a 
Chamber that might or might not be elected. 1 never certainly 
could hear of its sitting in my time at Pumpernickel. The Prime 
Minister had lodgings in a second floor ; and the Foreign Secretary 
occupied the comfortable^odgings over Zwieback’s Condilorcy. The 
army consisted of a magnifleent band that also did duty on the 
stage, where it was qyite pleasant to see the worthy fellows march- 
ing in Turkish dresses with rouge on and wooden .scimitars, or as 
Roman warriors with ophlcleides and trombones — to sec them 
again, I say, at night, after one Jiad listened to them all the 
morning in the Aurelius Platz, w’here they performed opposite 
the cald where we breakfasted. Besides the band, there was a 
rich and numerous staff of olliccrs, and, I believe, a few men. 
Besides the regular sentries, three or four men, habited as 
hussars, used to do duty at the palace, but 1 never saw them on 
horseback, and au fait, what was the use of cavalry in a time 
of profound peace? — and whither the deuce.should the hussars ride 

Everybody — everybody that wiiS noble of course, for as for the 
bourgeois we could not quite be expected to take notice of ikem — 
visited his neighbour. H.E. Madame dc Burst received once a 
week, H.E. Madame de Schnurrbart had her night, the theatre was 
open twice a week, the Court graciously received once, so that a 
man’s life might in fact be a perfect round of* pleasure in the un- 
pretending Pumpernickel way. 

That there were feuds in the place, no one can deny. Politics 
ran very high at Pumpernickel, and •parties were very bitter. 
There was the Strumpff faction and the Lederlung party, the 
one supported by our envoy and the other by the French Chargd 
d’ Affaires, M. de Macabau. Indeed it sufliced for our Minister to 
stand up for Madame Strumpff, viVio was Q.V*ar\Y tV\e gvoalist singer 
of the two, and had three piore notes in her voice than .Madwne 
Lederlung her rival— it sufficed, I say, for our Minister advance 
any opinion to have it iiiitantly contradicted by th • French 
diplomatist. ^ 

Everybody in the town was ranged in one dr other of these 
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factions. The Lederlung; was a prettyish Hltle creature certainly, 
and hfr voice (what there was of it) was very sweet, and there 
is no doybt that tlie StrumfifF was not in her first youth and 
beauty, and certainly too stout ; when she came on in tlic last 
scene of the ** Sonnanibula** tfor instance in her night-chemise* 
with a lamp in her hand, and had to go out of the window, and 
pass over the plank of the mill, it was all she could do to squeeze 
out of the window, and the plank used to bend and creak 
again under her weight : but how she poured out the finale of 
the Opera ! and with what a burst of feeling she rushed into 
Elyino's arms — almost fit to smother him ! Whereas the little 

Lederlung But a truce to this gossip — the fact is, that these 

two vromen were the two flags of the French and the English party 
at Pumpernickel, and tlie society was divided in its allegiance 
to those two great nations. 

We had on our side the Home Minister, the Master of the 
Horse, the duke’s private secretary, and the prince’s tutor : w'liere- 
as of the French party were the Foreign Minister, the com- 
ma nder-in-chief’s lady, who had served under Napoleon, and the 
Hof-Marschall and his wife, who w^as glad enough to get the 
fashions from Paris, and always had them and her caps by M. 
de Macabau’s courier. The secretary of his Chancery was little 
(jfi'ignac, a young fellow, as malicious as Satan, and who made 
caricatures of the Tapeworm in all the albums of the place. 

Their headquarters and table d’hote were established at the 
Elephant, tJie other inn of the town ; and tlK>ugh, of course, thes'e 
g(*ntlemen were obliged to be civil in public, yet they cut at each 
other with epigrams that were as sharp as razors, as 1 have 
seen a couple of wrestlers in •Devonshire, lashing at each other’s 
shins, and never showing their agony upon a muscle of their 
faces. Neither Tapeworm nor Macabau ever sent home a de- 
spatcli to his government, without a most savage seriep of attacks 
upon his rival. For instance, on our side we would write, ‘‘The 
interests of Great Britain in this place, and throughout the whole 
of Germany, arc perilled J^y the continuance in ofllce of the 
present French envoy; .Ihls man is of a character so infamous 
that he will stick at no falselfbod, or hesitate at no crime, to 
attain hi's ends. He poisons tlie mind ,of the Court against the 
English Minister, represents the conduct of Great Britain in the 
most odious and atrocious light, and is unhappily backed by a 
Minister whose ignorance and necessities are as notorious as his 
influence is fatal.*^ On their side they 'would say, “ M. de 
Tapeworm continues his system of stupid insular arrogance and 
vulgar falsehood against the greatest mation in the world. 
Yesterday he w'as heard tb speak lightly of Hea Royal Highness 
Madame the Duchess of Bcrri : on a former occasion he insulted 
the heroic Duke of Angoul^me, and dared to insinuate that 
H.R.H. th^ Duke of Orleans was conspiring against the august 
throne of the lilies. His gold is prodigated in every direction 
wMch his stupid menaces fail to frigltfen. By one and the other, 
he has won over creatures of the Court here — ^and, in fine, 
Pumpernickel will* not be quiet,* Germany tranquil, France 
respec^‘d, or Europe content, until this poisonous viper be 
crushed under and so on. When one side or the other 
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had written any particularly spicy despatch, news of It was sure to 
slip out. , 

Before the winter was far advanced it is actually on .record 
that Emmy took a night and received com party with great 
propriety and modesty. She had^a French master who compli- 
mented her upon the purity of her accent and her facility of 
learning ; the fact is she had learned long ago, and grounded 
herself subsequently in the grammar so as to be able to teach it 
to George ; and Madame Strumpff came to give her lessons in 
singing, which she performed so well and with such a true vi^ice 
that the major's windows, who had lodgings opposite under the 
Prime Minister, i^ere always open to hear the lesson. Some of 
the German ladies, who are very sentimental and simple in their 
tastes, fell in love with her and began to call her du at once. 
These are trivial details, but they relate to happy times. The 
major made himself George’s tutor, and read Caesar and mathe- 
matics with him, and they had a German master and rode out of 
evenings by the side of Emmy’s carriage — she was always too 
timid, and made a dreadful outcr}*^ at the slightest disturbance on 
horseback. So she drove about with one of her dear German 
friends, and Jos asleep on the back seat of the barouche. 

He was becoming very sweet upon the Grafinn Fanny de 
Butterbrod, a very genl| 3 e, tender-hearted, and unassuming young 
creature, a canoness 2ind countess in her own right, but with 
scarcely ten pounds per year to her fortune, and Fanny for her 
part declared tliat to 'be Amelia’s sister was the greatest delight 
that Heaven could bestow on her, and Jos might have put a 
countess’s shield and coronet by the side of his own arms on his 
carriage and forks ; wdieii — when ev&nts occurred and those grand 
ffites given upon the marriage of the Hereditary Prince of 
Pumpernickel with the lovely Princess Amelia of Humbourg- 
Schlippcnscbloppen took place. ’ 

At this festival the magnificence displayed w^as such as had not 
been known in the little German place since the days of the 
prodigal Victor XIV. All the neiglibouring princes, princesses, 
and grandees were invited to the feast?. » Beds rose to half-a- 
crown per night in Pumpernickel,^ and the army was exhausted 
in providing guards of honour for the Highnesses, Serenities, and 
Excellencies, who arrived from all quarters. The princess was 
married by proxy, at her father’s residence, by the Count de 
Schliisselback. SnufT-boxes were given away ^in profusion (as we 
learned from the court-jeweller, who sold and afterwards bought 
them again), and bushels of the Order of Saint Michael of 
Pumpernickel were senf to the nobles of the Court, while hampers 
of the cordons atid decorations of the Wheel of St. Catherine of 
Schlippenschloppen weie brought to ours. The French envoy got 
both. “He is covered with ribbons like a prize cart-hqrse,” Tape- 
worm said, who was not allowed by the rules of his service to 
take any decorations : “ Let him have the cordons ; but with 

whom is the victory?” The fact is, it was a triumph of Brifish 
diplomacy: the French par^ having proposed and tried their 
utmost to carry a marriage with a* princess of the ho^se of 
Potztausend-Donnerwetter, whom, as a matter of course, we 
opposed. 
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Everybody was asked to the fetes of the marriage. Garlands and 
triumphal arches were hung across the road to welcome the young 
bride. , The great St. Micha^*s fountain ran with uncommonly * 
sour wine, while that in the Artillery Place frothed with beer. 
The great waters played ; and {^oles were put up in the park and 
gardens for the happy peasantry, which they might climb at their 
leisure, carrying off watches, silver forks, prize sausages hung 
with pink ribbon, etc., at the top. Georgy got one, wrenching it 
off, having swarmed up the pole to the delight of the spectators, 
and sliding down with the rapidity of a fall of water. But it was 
for. the glory’s sake merely. The boy gave the sausage to a 
peasant, who had very nearly seized it, and s^od at the foot of 
the mast, blubbering, bec^se he was unsuccessful. 

At the French Chaocellerie they had six more lampions in 
their illumination than ours had; but our Transparency, which 
represented the young couple advancing, and discord flying away, 
with the most ludicrous likeness to the French ambassador, beat 
the French picture hollow ; and I have no doubt got Tapeworm 
the advancement and the Cross of the Bath, which he subsequently 
attained. 

Crowds of foreigners arrived for the flutes; and of English, of 
course. Besides the court balls, public balls were given at the 
Town Hall and the Redouble, and in the^ former place there w*as 
a room for trente-et^quarante and roulette established, for the week 
of the festivities only, and by one of the great German companies 
from Ems or Aix-la-Chapelle. The officers* or inhabitants of the 
town were not allowed to play at these games, but strangers, 
peasants, ladies were admitted, and any one who chose to lose 
or win money. • 

That little scapegrace Georgy Osborne amongst others, whose 
pockets were always full of dollars, and whose relations were 
away at the grand festival of the Court, came to the Stadthaus* 
ball in company of his uncle’s courier, Mr. Kirsch, and having 
only peeped into a playroom at Baden Baden when he hung on 
Dobbin’s arm, and where, •of course, he was not permitted to 
gamble, came eagerly^ <0 this ^part of the entertainment, and 
hankered round the tables wi\pre the croupiers and the punters 
were at work. Women were playing ;• they were masked, some 
of them : this license was allowed in these wild times of carnival. 

A woman with light hair, in a low dress, by no means so fresh 
as it had been, and^with a black mask on, through the eyelets of 
which her eyes twinkled strangely, was seated at one of the 
roulette-tables with a card and a pin, and a couple of florins 
before her. As the croupier called out the bolour and number, she 
pricked on the card witli great care and regularity, and only 
ventured her money on the colours after the red or black had come 
up a certaii^ number of times. It was strange to look at her. 

But in spite of her care and assiduity she guessed wrong, and the 
last tw'O florins followed each other under the croupier’s rake, 
as lie cried out with his inexorable voice, the winning colour and 
number. She gave a sigh, a shrug with her shoulders, which 
were already too much out of her^gown, and dashing the pin 
throu^i the can} on to the table, sat thrumming it for a while. 
Then she looked round her,. and saw Georgy’s honest face staring 
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at the scene. The little scamp! what business had he to be 
there ? 

When she saw the boy, at whose* face she looked hard tl^rongh 
her shining eyes and mask, slie said, ** Monsieur rCest pas joueury 

** Non, madame,** said the bo/: but she must have known, 
from his accent, of what country he was, for she answered him 
with a slight foreign tone. “You have iievarc played — will you 
do me a littl* favour ? ” 

“What is it?” said Georgy, blushing again. Mr. Kirsch was 
at work for his part at the rou^e et noir, and did not see his young 
master. ^ . 

“ Play this for me, if you please, put it on any number, any 
number.” And slie took from her bosom a purse, and out of 
it a gold piece, the only coin there, ana she put it into George's 
hand. The boy laughed, and did as he was bid. 

It came up the number sure enough. There is a power that 
arranges that, they say, for beginners. 

“Thank you,” said she, pulling the money towards her; “thank 
you. Wliat is your name ? ” 

“ My name’s Osborne,” said Georgy, and was fingering in his 
own pockets for dollars, and just about to make a trial, when 
the major, in his uniform, and Jos, en marquis^ from the court 
ball, made their appearance. Other people finding the enter- 
tainment stupid, and preferring the fun at the Stadlhaiis, had 
quitted the palace ball earlier ; but it is probable the major and 
Jos had gone home n«id found the boy’s absence, for the former 
in.stantl^ went up to him, and taking him by the shoulder, pulled 
him briskly back from the place of temptation. Then, looking 
round the room, he saw Kirsch employed as we have said, and 
going up to him, asked how he dared to bring Mr. George to such 
a place. 

Laisses~moi tranquille,*^ said Mr. Kirsch, very much excited 
by play and wine. “// faut s'amuser, parbleu. Je ne suis pas au 
service de vionsieurj*' 

Seeing his condition the major did got choose to argue with the 
man ; but contented himself with drawQg away George, and 
asking Jos if he would come a\^ay. He was standing close by 
the lady in the mask, who was playing with pretty good luck 
now ; and looking on much interested at the game. 

“Hadn’t you better come, Jos,” the major said, “with George 
and me ? ” * 

“ I’ll slop and go home with that rascal, KiT’sch,” Jos said ; and 
for the same reason of modesty, which he thought ought to 
be preserved before thtf boy, Dobbin did not care to remonstrate 
with Jos, but lefl4iim and walked home ti^ith Georgy. 

“Did you play?” asked the major, wdien they were out, and on 
their way home. 

The boy said “ No.” * 

“Give me your word of honour as a gentleman, that you 
never will.” • • 

“ Why ? ” said the boy ; “ it seems very good fun.” And in a very 
eloquent and impressive manner, the major sliowed him why he 
shouldn’t and would have enforced his precepts bv the exaiftple of 
Georgy’s own father, had he liked to say anything that should 
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reflect on the. other’s memopr. Wlien he had housed him he went 
to bed, and saw his lif^ht, in the little room outtside of Amelia's, 
preseiitly disappear, Amelia’s followed half an hour afterwards. . 
1 don\ kftow vhat made the major note it so accurately. 

Jos, however, remained bchiqd over the play-lable’; he was no» 
gambler, but not averse to the little excitement of the sport now 
and then ; and he had some napoleons chinking in the em- 
broidered pockets of his court waistcoat. He put down one 
over the fair shoulder of the little gambler before him, and they 
won. She made a little movement to make room for him by 
her side, and just took the skirt of her gown from a vacant chair 
there. 

“Come and give me good luck,” she saidf still in a foreign 
accent, quite dilTerent from that frank and perfectly English 
“Thank you,” with which she had saluted Georgy's coup in her 
favour. The portly gentleman, looking round to sec that nobody 
of rank observed him, sat down; he muttered — “Ah, really, w^ell 
now, God bless my soul. Tm very fortunate : I’m sure to give 
you good fortune,” and other words of compliment and confusion. 

“ Do you play much ? ” the foreign mask said. 

“ I put a nap or two down,” said Jos, with a superb air, 
flinging down a gold piece. 

“Yes; ay nap after dinner,” said the mask archly. But Jos 
looking frightened, she continued, in hdi" pretty French accent, 
“You do not play to win. No more do I. 1 play to forget, but 
I cannot. I cannot forget old limes, pionsieur. Your little 
nephew is the image of his father; and you — you are not changed 
— but yes, you are. Everybody changes, everybody forgets ; nobodj 
has any heart.” ^ 

“ Good Ged, who is it ? ” asked Jos in a flutter. 

“Can’t you guess, Joseph Sedley?”said the little woman, in a 
sad voice ; and undoing her mask, she looked at him. “You have 
forgotten me.” * 

“Good heavens ! Mrs. Crawley !” gasped out Jos. 

“Rebecca,” said the other, putting her hand on his; but she 
followed the game still, all the time she w^as looking at him. 

“I am stopping at* the Elephant,” she continued. “Ask for 
Madame dc Raudon. I saw my dear Amelia to-day; how pretty 
she looked, and how happy ! So do ^ou ! Everybody but me, 
who am wretched, Joseph Scdley.” And she put her money over 
from the red to the black, as if by a chance movement of her hand, 
and while she waap wiping her eyes with a pocket-handkerchief 
fringed with torn lace. 

The red came up again, and she lost the whole of that stake. 
“Come away,” she said.* “Come with me a Jittle — we are old 
friends, are we not, dear Mr. Sedley ? ” 

And Mr. Kirsch having lost all his money by this time, followed 
his master* out into the moonlight, where the illuminations w'ero 
wdiiking out, and the transparency over our mission was scarcely 
visible. , 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

A VAGABOND CHAPTER. 

We must pass over a part of Mrs. Rebecca Crawley’s bloi^raphy 
with that lightness and delicacy which the world demands — the 
moral world, that <iias, perhaps, no particular objection to vice, but 
an insuperable repugnance to hearing '^ice called by its proper 
name. There are things we do and know perfectly well in Vanity 
Fair, though we never speak them : as the Ahrimanians worship 
the devil, but don’t mention him ; and a polite public will no more 
bear to read an authentic description of vice than a truly-refined 
English or American female will permit the word breeches to be 
pronounced in her chaste hearing. And yet, madam, both arc 
walking the world before our faces every day, without much 
shocking us. If you were to blush every time they went b}*', what 
complexions you would have ! It is only when their naughty names 
are called out that youi* modesty has any occasion to show alarm 
or sense of outrage, and it has been the wish of the present writer, 
all through this storv, deferentially to submit to the fashion at 
present prevailing, ana only to hint at the existence of wickedness 
in a light, easy, and agreeable manner, so that nobody’s fine feelings 
ih«ay be oiTended. I defy any one to say that our Becky, who has 
certainly some vices, has not been presented to the public in a 
perfectly genteel and inoflensive manner. In describing this siren, 
singing and smiling, coaxing and cajoling, the author, with 
modest pride, asks his readers all round, has ^he once forgotten 
the laws of politeness, and showed the monster’s hideous tail above 
\^tcr? No! Those who like may peep down under waves that 
are pretty transparent, and see it writhihg and twirling, diabolically 
hideous and slimy, flapping amongst bbnes, or curling roun^ 
corpses ; but above the water-line, 1 ask, has not everything been 
proper, agreeable, and decorous, and has any the most squeamish 
imnioralist in Vanity Fair a right to cry fie ? When, however, the 
siren disappears and dives below, down among the dead men, the 
water of course grows turbid over her, and it is labour lost to 
look into it ever so curiously. They look pretty enough when they 
sit upon a rock, twangyig.their harps and combing their hair, and 
sing, and beckon to you to come and hold the looking-glass ; but 
when they sink ^nto their native clement, depend on it those 
mermaids are about no good, and we had best not examine the 
fiendish marine cannibals, revelling and feasting on thc:r wretched 
pickled victims. And so, when Becky is out of the way, be sure 
.that she is not particularly well employed, and that the less that 
is said about her doings is in fact the better. 

If we were to give a full ^account of her proceedings during a 
couple of years that followed^ after the Curzon Street catas^*’ophe, 
there might be some reason for people to say this book was 
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improper. THe actions of very vain, heartles.s, pleasure-seckinj^r 
peopleware very often impropei; (as are many of yours, my friend 
with fliie •ijrjive face and spotless reputation — but that is merely ‘ 
by the vray) ; *aiid what are those of a woman without faith — or 
love—or character? And 1 am inclined to think that there was* 
a period in Mrs. Becky’s life, when she was seized, not by remorse, 
but hy a kind of despair, and absolutely neglected her person, 
and did not even care for her reputation. 

This abattement and degradation did not take place all at once : 
it was brought about by degrees, after her calamity, and after 
many struggles to keep up — as a man who goes overboard hangs 
on to a spar whilst any hope is left, and then^flings it away and 
goes down, when he tindaithat struggling is in vain. 

She lingered about .London whilst her husband was making 
preparations for his departure to his seat of government : and 
it is believed made more than one attempt to see her brother- 
in-law, Sir Pitt Crawley, and to w'ork upon his feelings which 
she had almost enlisted in her favour. As Sir Pitt and Mr. 
Wenham were walking down to the House of Commons, the 
latter spied Mrs. Rawdon in a black veil, and lurking near the 
palace of the legislature. She sneaked away when her eyes met 
those of Wenham, and indeed never succeeded in her designs 
upon the baronet. • ^ 

Probably Lady Jane interposed. I have heard that she ^quite 
astonished her husband by the spirit which she exhibited in tltis 
quarrel, and her determination to disown* Mrs. Becky. Of her 
own movement, she invited Rawdon to come and stop in Gaunt ' 
Street until his departure for Coventry Island, knowing that with 
him for a guard Mrs. Beck5' w'ould not try to force her door; 
and she looked curiously at the superscriptions of ail the letters 
which arrived for Sir Pitt, lest he and his sister-in-law should 
be corresponding.’ Not but that Rebecca could have, written had 
she a mind ; but she did not try to see or to write to Pitt at his 
own hou.se, and after one or two attempts consented to his demand 
that the correspondence regarding her conjugal differences should 
be carried on by lawyees*only. 

The fact w^as, that Pitt’s miqd had been poisoned against her. A 
short time after Lord Steyne’s accident, vWenham had been with the 
baronet, and given him such a biography of Mrs. Becky as had 
astonished the member for Queen’s Crawley. He knew every- 
thing regarding Ijer ; who her father was ; in what year her 
mother danced at the Opera ; what had been her previous history, 
and what her conduct during her married life as I have no 
doubt that the greater payt of the story vfas false, and dictated by 
interested malevolence, it shall not be repeated ’here. But Becky 
was left with a sad, sad reputation in the esteem of a country 
gentlemai^and relative who had been once rather partial to her. 

The revenues of the governor of Coventry Island are not large. 
A^part of them was set aside by his Excellency for the payment 
of certain outstanding debts and liabilities; the charges incident 
to his high situation required considerable expense ; finally, it was 
founc^ that he could not spare to hi^ wife more than three hundred 
pounds a year,* which he proposed to pay to her on an under- 
taking that she would^ never trouble him. Otherwise: scandal, 
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separation, Doctor’s Commons would ensue. But 5t was Mr. 
Wenham’s business, Lord Sleyne’s, business, Rawdon’s, every- 
body’s — to get her out of the country, and hush up a- most 
disagreeable affair. ^ 

She was probably so much occupied in arranging these affairs 
of business with her husband’s lawyers, that she forgot to take 
any step whatever about her son, the little Rawdon, and did not 
even once propose to go and see him. That young gentleman 
was consigned to the entire guardianship of his aunt and uncle, 
the former of whom had always possessed a great share of tl^ie 
child’s affection. His mamma wrote him a neat letter from 
Boulogne when sIiq quitted England, in which she requested him 
to mind his book, and said she was goiitg to take a continental 
tour, during which she would have the pleasure of writing to him 
again. But she never did for a year afterwards, and not, indeed, 
until Sir Pitt’s only boy, always sickly, died of hooping-cough and 
measles — then Rawdon’s mamma wrote the most affectionate 
composition to her darling son, who was made heir of Queen’s 
Crawley by this accident, and drawn more closely than ever to 
the kind lady, whose tender heart had already adopted him. 
Rawdon Crawley, then grown a tall, fine lad, blushed when he 
got the letter. ‘'Oh, Aunt Jane, you .are my mother!” he 
said; "and pot — and iiq'. that one.” But he wrote back a kind 
and respectful letter to Mrs. Rebecca, then living at a boarding- 
house at Florence. — But we arc advancing matters. 

Our darling Becky’^ first flight was not very far. She perched 
• upon the French coast at Boulogne, that refuge of so much exiled 
English innocence; and there lived in rather a genteel, widowed 
manner, with a fevime de chambre dnd a couple of rooms, at an 
hotel. She dined at the table d’hote, where people thought her 
very pleasant, and where she entertained her neighbours by stories 
of her brotlier. Sir Pitt, and her great Londbn acquaintance ; 
talking that easy, fashionable slipslop, which has so much effect 
upon certain folks of small breeding. She passed with many of 
them for a person of importance; she gave little tea-parties in 
her private room, and shared in t^ie innocent amusements of the 
place — in sea-bathing, and in jaunts^ in open carriages, in strolls 
on the sands, and in visits to the play. Mrs. Burjoice, the 
printer’s lady, who was boarding with her family at the hotel 
for the summer, and to whom her Burjoice came of a Saturday 
and Sunday, voted her charming; until that, little rogue of a 
Burjoice began to pay her too much attention. But there was 
nothing in the story, only that Becky was always affable, easy, 
and good-natured— and ^iih men especial^. 

Numbers of pectple w'ere going abroad as usual at the end of 
the season, and Becky had plenty of opportunities of finding out 
by the behaviour of her acquaintances of the great Lotvlon world 
the opinion of "society” as regarded her conduct. One day it 
was Lady Partlet and her daughters whom Becky confronted as 
she was walking modestly oh Boulogne pier, the cliffs of Albion 
shining in the distance across the deep blue sea. Lady Partlet 
marshalled all her daughter^ round her witli a sweep o( her 
parasol, and retreated from the pier darting sa\(age glances at 
poor little Becky who stood alone there. • 
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On another day the^ packet came in. It had been blowing 
fresh, ^nd it always suited Becky’s humour to see the droll, woe- 
bcgoni^ f^^ces of the people *as they emerged from the boat. 
Lady Slingstone happened to be on board this day. Her lady- 
ship had been exceedingly ill 4n her carriage, and ivas greatly* 
exhausted and scarcely fit to walk up the plank from the ship 
to the pier. But all her energies rallied the instant she saw 
Becky smiling roguishly under a pink bonnet; and giving her a 
glance of scorn, such as would have shrivelled up most women, 
she walked into the Custom House quite unsupported. Becky 
onl^ laughed ; but I don’t think she liked it. She felt she was 
, alone, quite alone ; and the far-off shining clifis of England were 
impassable to her. ^ * 

The behaviour of the men had undergone, too, 1 don’t know 
what change. Grinstone showed his teeth and laughed in her 
face with a familiarity that was not pleasant. Little Bob Suckling, 
who was cap in hand to her three months before, and would 
walk a mile in the rain to see for her carriage in the line at 
Gaunt House, was talking to Fltzoof of the Guards (Lord Heehaw’s 
son) one day upon the jetty, as Becky took her walk there. 
Little Bobby nodded to her over his shoulder without moving 
his hat, and continued his conversation with the heir of Heehaw. 
Tom Raikes tried to walk into her sittit)g-room at the inn with 
a cigar in his mouth; but she closed the door upon him. and 
would have locked it only that his fingers were inside. She begap 
to feel that she was very lonely indeed. ‘’H he'd been here,” she 
said, “those cowards would never h.ave dared to insult me.” She 
thought about “him” with great sadness, and perhaps longing 
— about his honest, stupid, constant kindness and fidelity ; his 
never-ceasing obedience ; his good-humour ; his bravery and 
courage. Very likely she cried, for she was particularly lively, 
and had put on a liUle extra rouge when she came downjto dinner. 

She rouged regularly now; and — and her maid got Cognac 
for her besides that which was charged in the hotel bill. 

Perhaps the insults of the^ien were not, however, so intolerable 
to her as the sympathy of certain women. Mrs. Crackenbury 
and Mrs. Washington While pdssed through Boulogne on their 
way to Switzerland. (The party were prqtected by Colonel Hornby, 
young Beaiimoris, and of course old Crackenbury, and Mrs. White’s 
little girl.) Ihey did not avoid her. They giggled, cackled, tattled, 
condoled, consoled, and patronised her until they drove her almost 
wild with rage. Tcf be patronised by them! she thought, as they 
w'cnt away simpering after kissing her. And she heard Bcaumoris’s 
' laugh ringing on the stair, and knew quitfe w'ell how to interpret 
his hilarity. * • 

It was after this visit that Becky — who had paid her weekly 
bills, Becky who had made herself agreeable to everybody in the 
house, who*smiled at the landlady, called the waiters “ Monsieur,” 
and paid the chambermaids in politeness and apologies, that far 
more than compensated for a little • niggardliness in point of 
money (of which pecky never was free) — that Becky, we say, 
received a notice to quit from the Ituidlord, who had been told 
by so*.Ae one that she was quite an unfit person to have at 
his hotel, where* English ladies would not sit down with her. 
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And she was forced to fly into lodgings, ot which the dulness 
and solitude were most wearisome to her. 

Still she held up, in spite of these rebuffs, and tried to make a 
character for herself, and conquer scandal. She went io church 
very regularly, and sang louder iMian anybody there. She took 
up the cause of the widows of the shipwrecked fishermen, and 
gave work and drawings for the Quashyboo Mission ; she sub- 
scribed to the assembly, and wouddnH waltz. In a word, she did 
everything that was respectable, and that is why we dwell upon 
this part of her career with more fondness than upon subsequent 
parts of her history’, which are not so pleasant. She saw people 
avoiding her, and still laboriously smiled upon them ; you never 
could suppose froAi her countenance what pangs of humiliation 
she might be enduring inwardly. *' 

Her history was after all a mystcrj’. Parlies were divided 
about her. Some people, who took the trouble to busy them- 
selves in the matter, said that she was the criminal ; whilst 
others vowed that she was as innocent as a lamb, and that her 
odious husband was in fault. She won over a good many by 
bursting into tears about her boj’, and exhibiting the most frantic 
grief when his name was mentioned, or she saw anybody like 
him- She gained good Mrs. Alderney’s heart in that way, who 
was rather the Queen of British Boulogne, and gave the most 
dinners and balls of alll the residents there, by weeping when 
Master Alderney came from Doctor Swishtail’s academy to pass 
His holidays with his mother. “He and her Rawdon were of 
the same age, and so like,” Becky said, in a voice choking wdlh 
s\gony ; whereas there was five years’ difference between the boys’ 
ages, and no more likeness betwei^n them than between my re- 
spected reader and his humble servant. Wenham, when he was 
going abroad, on his way to Kissingen to join Lord Steyne, en- 
lightened Mrs. Alderney on this point, and tol^ her how he w’as 
much more'able to describe little Rawdon than his mamma, who 
notoriously hated him, and never savr him ; how he v^as thirteen 
years old, while little Alderney was but nine ; fair, while the other 
darling was dark — in a word, caused the (ady in question to repent 
of her good-humour. • 

Whenever Becky made a little circle for herself with incredible 
toils and labour, somebody came and swept it down rudely, and she 
had all her work to begin over again. It was very hard : very 
hard : lonely, and disheartening. 

There was Mrs. Newbright, who took hei^ up for some time, 
attracted by the sweetness of her singing at church, and by her 
proper view’s upon serrous subjects, concerning which in former 
days, at Queen’s Crawley, Mrs. Becky had had a good deal of 
instruction. — Well, she not only took tracts, but she read them. 
She worked flannel petticoats for the Quashyboos, cotton night- 
caps for the Cocoanut Indians ; painted handscrcens for the con- 
version of the Pope and the Jews; sat under Mr. Rowls on 
Wednesdays, Mr. Huggleto^ on Thursdays, attended two Sunday 
services at church, besides Mr. Bawler, the Darbyite, in the evening, 
and all in vain. Mrs. Newbfight had. occasion' to correspond with 
the Countess of Southdown about the Warming-pan Fund^or the 
Fbejee Islanders (for the management of which Admirable charity 
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both these ladles formed part of a female committee), and having^ 
mentl^ed her sweet friend,” Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, the dowager 
countois wrote back such a letter regarding Becky, with such par- ■ 
ticulars, hints,* facts, falsehoods, and general comminations, that 
intimacy between Mrs. Newbfight and Mrs. Crawley ceased • 
forthwith ; and all the serious world of Tours, where this mis- 
fortune took place, immediately parted company with the reprobate. 
Those wdio know the English colonics abroad know that we 
carry with us our pride, pills, prejudices, Harvey- sauces, cayenne- 
peppers, and other Lares, making a little Britain wherever we 
settle dow'n. 

From one colony to another Becky fled uneasily From Boulogne 
to Dieppe, from Dieppe Caen, from Caen to Tours — trying with 
all her might to be respectable, and alas ! always found out some 
day or other, and pecked out of the cage by the real daws. 

Mrs. Hook Eagles took her up at one of these places ; — a w'omaii 
without a blemish in her character, and a house in Portman Square. 
She was staying at the hotel at Dieppe, whither Becky fled, and 
they made each other’s acquaintance first at sea, where they were 
swimming together, and subsequently at the table d’hote of the 
hotel. Mrs. Eagles had heard — who indeed had not? — some of 
the scandal of the Stcyne affair; but after a conversation with 
Becky, she pronounced that Mrs. Craujey was an angel, her 
husband a rufliaii, Lord Steync an unprincipled wretch, as every- 
body knew, and the whole case against Mrs. Crawley, an infamoi^ 
and wicked conspiracy of that rascal Wenlmm. “If you were a 
man of any spirit, Mr. Eagles, you would box tlie wretch’s ears the 
next time you sec him at the club,” she said to her husband. But 
Eagles was only a quid old gentleman, husband to Mrs. Eagles, 
with a taste for geology, and not tall enough to reach anybody’s ears. 

The Eagles then patronised Mrs. Rawdon, look her to live with 
her at her own hmise at Paris, quarrelled with the sgnbassador’s 
wife bccaus.e she would not receive her profd^e, and did all that lay 
In woman’s power to keep Becky straight in the paths of virtue and 
good repute. • 

Becky was very respectable and orderly at first, but the life of 
humdrum virtue grew utterly tedTous to her before long. It was the 
same routine every day, the same duln^ss and comfort, the same 
drive over the same stupid Dols dc Boulogne, the same company of 
an evening, the same Blair’s scniion of a Sunday night — the same 
opera always being ^cted over and over again : Becky was dying of 
weariness, when, luckily for her, young Mr. Eagles came from 
Cambridge, and his niother, seeing the impression which her little 
friend made upon him, straightway gave Bcfcky warning. 

Then she tried keeping* house with a female *friend ; then the 
double tndfiaj^e began to quarrel and get into debt. Then she 
detenu incd^iipon a boarding-house existence, and lived for some time 
at that famous mansion kept by Madame de Saint Amour, in the 
Rue Royale, at Paris, where she began exercising her graces and 
laminations upon the shabby dandics»and fly-blown beauties who 
frequented her landlady’s salons, Becky loved society, and, indeed, 
could no more exisTt Avithout it thaif an opium-eater without his 
dram, and she xyas happy enough at the period of her boarding- 
house life. “The women here are as amusing as those in May 
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Fair,” she told an old London friend who met her — “only, their 
dresses are not quite so fresh. The men wear cleaned f^^Iovcjs, and 
are sad rogues, certainly, but they arc not worse than Jack' This, 
and Tom That. The mistress of the house is a little vulgar, but 

I don’t think she is so vulgar as Lady ” and here she named 

the name of a great leader of fashion that I would die rather than 
reveal. In fact, when you saw Madame de Saint Amour’s rooms 
lighted up of a night, men with plaques and cordons at the icartS 
tables, and the women at a little distance, you might fancy yourself 
for a while in good society, and that madame was a real countess. 
Many people did so fancy, .and Becky was for a while one of the 
most dashing ladies of the countess’s salons. 

But it is probable that her old creditors of 1815 found her out and 
caused her to leave Paris, for the poor little woman was forced to fly 
from the city rather suddenly ; and went thence to Brussels. 

How well she remembered the place ! She grinned as she looked 
up jit the little entresol which she had occupied, and thought of the 
Bareacres family, bawling for horses and flight, as their carriage 
stood in the porte-cochere of the hotel. She went to Waterloo and to 
Lacken, where George Osborne’s monument much struck her. She 
made a little sketch of it. “That poor Cupid!” she said ; “how 
dreadfull}' he was in love with me, and what a fool he was ! I 
wonder whether little Emily is alive. It was a good little creature ; 
and Jhat fat brother of hers. I have his funny fat picture still 
among my papers. They were kind, simple people.” 

* At IJrussels Becky .arrived, recommended by Madame de Saint 
Amour to her friend, Madame la Comtesse de’ Borodino, widow of 
Napoleon’s general, the famous Count de Borodino, who was left with 
no resource by the deceased hero but Miat of a table d’liote and icarti 
table. Second-rate dandies and rouis^ widow-ladies who always 
have a lawsuit, and very simple English folks, who fancy they see 
“continental society” at these houses, put down their money, or 
ate their meals, at Madame de Borodino’s tables. At the table 
d’hote the gallant young fellows treated the company round to 
champagne, rode out with the women,, or hired horses on country 
excursions, clubbed money to take boxes at the play or the Opera, 
betted over the fair shoulders of the ladies at the dearth tables, and 
wrote home to their parenjts, in Devonshire, about their felicitous 
introduction to foreign society. 

Here, as at Paris, Becky was a boarding-house queen, and ruled 
in select pensions. She never refused the ^hampagne, or the 
bouquets, or the drives into the country, or the private boxes ; but 
what she preferred was the icarti at night, and she played 
audaciously. First she <pla3'ed only for a little, then for five-franc 
pieces, then for napoleons, then for notds ; then she would not be 
able to pay her month’s pension; then she borrowed from the jroung 
gentlemen ; then slie got into cash again, and bullied IVL^dame de 
Borodino, whom she had coaxed and wheedled before ; then she was 
playing for ten sous at a time, and in a dire state of poverty ; then 
her quarter’s allowance w’or.ld come in, and she would pay off 
Madame de Borodino’s score, and would once n|orc take the cards 
against Monsieur de Rossignol, or the Ghevalier’de Raff. 

When Becky left Brussels, the sad truth is that^ she owedr three 
months* pension to Madame de Borodino, of which fact, and of 
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the gambling/ and of the drinking, and ot the going down on 
her knees to the Reverend Mr. Muff, Ministre Anglicar, and 
borrovlingk money of him, an<f of her coaxing and flirting with • 
Milor Noodle, * son of Sir Noodle, pupil of the Rev. Mr. Muff, 
whom she used to take into hA private room, and of whom she • 
won large sums at icarl £ — of which fact, I say, and of a hundred 
of her knaveries, the Countess dc Borodino informs every 
English person who stops at her establishment, and announces 
that Madame Rawdon was no better than a vipkre. 

■ So our little wanderer went about setting up her tent in various 
cities of Europe, as restless as Ulysses or Bampfylde Moore 
Carew. Her taste for disrespectability grew^ more and more 
remarkable. She became a perfect Bohemian ere long, herding 
with people whom it Avould make your hair stand on end to meet. 

There is no town of any mark in Europe but it has its little 
colony of English raffs — men whose names Mr. Hemp the officer 
reads out periodically at the sheriffs’ court — young gentlemen of 
very good family often, only that the latter disowns them ; 
frequenters of billiard-rooms and estaminets, patrons of foreign 
races and gaming-tables. They people the debtors’ prisons — they 
drink and swagger — they fight and brawl — they run away 
without paying — they have duels with French and German 
officers — they cheat Mr. Spooney at icarti — they get the money, 
and drive off to Baden in magnificent britzkas — they try their 
infallible martingale, and lurk about the tables with empty pockety 
shabby bullies, penniless bucks, until they* can swindle a Jew 
banker with a sham bill of exchange, or find another Mr. Spooney 
to rob. The alternations of splendour and misery which these 
people undergo are very queerHo view. Their life must be one of 
great excitement. Becky — must it be owned? — took to this life, 
and took to it not unkindly. She went about from town to town 
among these Bohemians. The lucky Mrs. Rawdon w£^ known at 
every play-table in Germany. She and Madame de Cruchecass4e 
kept house at Florence together. It is said she was ordered out of 
Munich ; and my friend Mr« Frederic Pigeon avers that it was at 
her house at Lausanne* that he was hocussed at supper and lost 
eight hund.'ed pounds to Majpr Loder and the Honourable Mr. 
Deuceace. We are bound, you see, to give some account of 
Becky’s biography ; but of this part, the less, perhaps, that is said 
the better. 

They say, that w^en Mrs. Crawley was particularly down on her 
luck, she gave concerts and lessons in music here and there. 
There was a Madame de Raudon, who certainly had a malinie 
mustcale at Wildkad, accompanied by Herf Spoff, premier pianist 
to the Hospodar of Wallaciiia ; and my little friend Mr. Eaves, who 
knew everybody, and had travelled everywhere, always used to 
declare tha^ he was at Strasburg in the year 1830, when a certain 
Madame Rebecque made her appearance in the opera of the ** Dame 
Blanche,” giving occasion to a furious row in the theatre there. 
ShS was hissed off the stage by the aiSdience, partly from her own 
incompetency, but ^chiefly from the ill-advised sympathy of some 
person^ in the parquet (whefe the offlbers of the garrison had their 
admis^ons) ; anil Eaves was certain that the unfortunate debutante 
in question was none other than Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. 
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Slie was, in fact, no better than a vagabond upon this earth. 
When she got her money she gambled ; when she liad gambled it 
she was put to shifts to live ; who ^<nows how or by wjiat) means 
she succeeded ? It is said that she once was seen at St. 
Petersburg, but was summarily (dismissed from that capital by 
the police, so that there cannot be any possibility of truth in the 
report that she was a Russian spy at Toplitz and Vienna afterwards. 

1 have even been informed, that at Paris she discovered a relation 
of her own, no less a person than her maternal grandmother, 
who was not by any means a Montmorency, .but a hideous 
old box-opener at a theatre on the boulevards. The meeling 
between them, of which other persons, as it is hinted elsewhere, 
seem to have bedn acquainted, must hpve been a very affecting 
interview. The present historian can give no certain details 
regarding the event. 

It happened at Rome once, that Mrs. de Rawdon's half-year’s 
salary had just been paid into the principal banker's there, and, as 
everybody who had a balance of above five hundred scudi was 
invited to the balls which this prince of merchants gave during the 
winter, Becky had the honour of a card, and appeared at one of 
the Prince and Princess Polonia's splendid evening entertainments. 
The princess was of the family of Pompili, lineally descended from 
the second king of Rome, and Egeria of the house of Olympus, 
while the prince’s grandfather, Alessandro Polonia, sold wasli-balls, 
essences, tobacco, and pocket-handkerchiefs, ran errands for gentle- 
hien, and lent moneyii in a small way. All the great company in 
Rome thronged to his saloons — princes, dukes, ambassadors, artists, 
Qddlers, monsignori, young bears with their leaders— every rank and 
condition of man. His halls blazed with light and magnificence; 
were resplendent with gilt frames (containing pictures) and dubious 
antiques ; and the enormous gilt crown and arms of the princely 
owner, a ^old mushroom on a crimson ficldf (the colour of the 
pocket-hanakerchiefs which he sold), and the silver fountain of the 
Pompili family shone all over the roof, doors, and panels of the 
house, and over the grand velvet ba,ldaquins prepared to receive 
popes and emperors. 

So Becky, who had arrived in Uie diligence from Florence, and 
was lodged at an inn in a very mddest way, got a card for Prince 
Polonia’s entertainment, and her maid dressed her with unusual 
care, and she went to this fine ball leaning on the arm of Major 
Loder, with whom she happened to be travelling at the time (the 
same man who shot Prince Ravioli at Naplei the next year, and 
was caned by Sir John Buckskin for carrying four kings in his 
hat besides those which he used in playing at dcarti ) ; and this 
pair went into Uie rooms together, an'd Becky saw a number of 
old faces which she remembered in happier days, when she was 
not innocent, but not found out. Major Loder knew a great 
number of foreigners, keen-looking, whiskered men’ with dirty 
striped ribbons in their button-holes, and a very small display of 
linen ; but his own countrymen, it might be remarked, escheVed 
the major. Becky, too, knew some ladies here, and there — French 
widows, dubious Italian countesses, whose husbands had treated 
them ill — faugh — what shall we say, we who ,baye moved ^mong 
some of the finest company of Vanity Fair, of ^ this refuse and 
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sediment of rascals ? If we play, let it be with clean cards, an< 
not wiih this dirty pack. But every man who has formed one a 
the iifiiuiiierablc army of tri^ellers has seen these marauding L 
irregulars hanging on, like Nym and Pistol, to the main force; [• 
wearing the king's colours, an^ boasting of his commission, but* 
pillaging for themselves, and occasionally gibbeted by the road- 
side. 

Well, she was hanging on the arm of Major Loder, and they 
went through the rooms together, and drank a great quantity of 
champagne at the buffet, where the people, and especially the 
major’s irregular corps, struggled furiously for refreshments, of 
which when the pair had had enough, they pushed on until they 
reached the duchess’s own pink velvet saloon, *at the end of the 
suite of apartments (where the statue of the Venus is, and the 
great Venice looking-glasses, framed in silver), and where the 
princely family were entertaining their most distinguished guests at 
a round table at supper. It was just such a little select banquet 
as that of which Becky recollected that she had partaken at Lord 
Stcync’s — and there he sat at Polonia’s tsible and she saw him. 

The scar cut by the diamond on. his white, bald, shining forehead 
made a burning red mark ; his red whiskers were dyed of a purple 
hue, which made his face look still paler. He wore his collar and 
orders, his blue ribbon and garter. He was a greater prince than 
any there, though there was a reigning duke ancl a royal highness, 
with their princesses, and at his lordship’s side was seated* the 
beautiful Countess of Belladonna, ^lie dc Glandler, whose husband 
(the Count Paolo della Belladonna) so well known for his brilliant • 
entomological collections, had been long absent on a mission to 
the Emperor of Morocco. • 

When Becky beheld that familiar and illustrious face, how 
vulgar all of a sudden did Major Loder appear to her, and how 
that odious Captain Rook did smell of tobacco ! In one instant 
she reassumed her hne-ladyship, and tried to look arfd feel as if 
she was in May Fair once more. “That woman looks stupid and 
ill-humoured,” she thought I am sun^ she can’t amuse him. No, 
he must be bored by l^t — he never was by me.” A hundred such 
touching hopes, fears, and memories palpitated in her little heart, 
as she looked with her brightest eyes (the rouge which she wore 
up to her eyelids made them twinkle) towards the great nobleman. 
Of a Star and Garter night Lord Steyne used also to put on his 
grandest manner, and to look and speak like a great prince, as he 
was. Becky ndmiiY'd him smiling sumptuously, easy, lofty, and 
stately. Ah, hon Dieu^ wdiat a pleasant companion he was, what 
a brilliant wit, what a rich fund of talk, what a grand manner 1 — 
and she had exchanged this for Major Loder, seeking of cigars 
and braiidy-and-watcr, and Captain Rook with his horse-jockey 
jokes and prize-ring slang, and their like. “ I wonder whether 
he will kifow me,” she tiiought. Lord Steyne was talking and 
laughing with a great and illustrious lady at his side, when he 
locked up and s<'iw Becky. • 

She was all over in a flutter as their eyes met, and she put on 
the very best smife she could inusttr, and dropped him a little, 
timid,* imploring curtsey. He stared aghast at her for a minute, 
as Macbeth might on behplding Banquo’s sudden appearance at 
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lus ball-supper; and remained looking^ at her wUlv open mouth, 
when that horrid Major Lodcr pulled her away. 

“ Come away into the supper-rooai, Mrs. R.,” was thfit fjentle- 
man’s remark; “seeing these nobs grubbing away. has made me 
, peckish too. Let’s go and try Uie old governor’s champagne.” 
Becky thought the major had had a great deal too much already. 

The day after she went to w'alk on the Pincian Hill — the Hyde 
Park of the Roman idlers — possibly in hopes to have another sight 
of Lord Steyne. But she met another acquaintance there : it was 
Mr. Fiche, his lordship’s confidential man, who came up nodding 
to her rather familiarly, and putting a finger to his Jiat. “ I krfew 
that madame was here,” he said ; “I followed her from her hotel. 
I have some advice So give madame.” 

“ From the Marquis of Steyne ? ” Bccky'isked, resuming as much 
of her dignity as she could muster, and not a little agitated by hope 
and expectation. 

“ No,” said the valet ; “ it is from me. Rome is very un- 
wholesome.” 

“ Not at this season, Monsieur Fiche — not till after Easter.” 

“ 1 tell madame it is unwholesome now. There is always malaria 
for some people. That cursed marsh wind kills many at all seasons. 
Look, Madame Crawley, you were always bon enfant^ and I have 
an interest in you, parole (Thonneur. Be warned. Go away from 
Rome, I tell you — or you* will be ill and die.” 

Becky laughed, though in rage and fury. “What ! assassinate 
fJbor little me!” she said. “How romantic. Does my lord carry 
bravos for couriers, and stilettos in the fourgons? Bah ! 1 will 

stajs if but to plague him. 1 have those who will defend me 
wliilst I am here.” , 

It was Monsieur Fiche’s turn to laugh now. “Defend you,” he 
said, “and who? The major, the captain, any one of those 
gambling men whom madame sees, would ta,ke her life for a 
liundred loifis. We know things about Major Loder (he is no 
more a major than I am my lord the marquis) which would send 
him to the galleys or worse. We know everything, and have friends 
everywhere. We know whom ^^^ou saw' at Paris, and what relations 
you found there. Yes, madame may stare, but we do. How was 
jt that no minister on the Continent^'would receive madame? She 
has offended somebody : ' who never forgives — whose rage re- 
doubled when he saw you. He was like a madman last night 
when he came home. Madame de Belladonna made him a scene 
about 3 'ou, and fired off in one of her furies.” * 

“ Oh, it was Madame Belladonna, was it?” Becky said, relieved 
a little, for the information she had just got had scared her. 

“ No — she does.not matter — she is always jealous. I tell you it 
was monseigneur. You did wrong to show yourself to him. And 
if you stay here you will repent it. Mark my words. Go. Here 
is my lord’s carriage;” and seizing Becky’s arm, he ruMicd down 
an alley of the garden as Lord Steyne’s barouche, blazing with 
heraldic devices, came wliir^ng along the avenue, borne by tiie 
almost priceless horses, and bearing Madame de Belladonna lolling 
in the cushions, dark, sulky, ^ and blooming, a* King Charles in 
her lap, a white parasol swayin’g over her head, and old f^teyne 
stretched at her side with a livid face and ghastly*cyes« HatCi or 
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anfjer, or desire caused them to brii^hten now and then still ; but 
ordin|inly, they fjave no liglit, and seemed tired of lookin^^ out on 
a<wo/Id pf which almost all fhe pleasure and all the best beauty, 
had palled uponi the worn-out, wicked old man. * 

“ Monseij^neur has never recovered the shock of that nij^ht.# 
never,” Monsieur Kichc whispered to Mrs. Crawley as the carriaj^e 
flashed by, and she peeped out at it from behind the shrubs that 
hid her. “ That was a consolation at any rate,” Becky thoiifjht. 

Whether my lord really had murderous intentions towards Mrs. 
•Becky, as Monsieur Fiche said (since monseij^^neur’s death he has 
returned to his native country, where he lives much respected, and 
has purchased from his prince the title of Baron Ficci), and the 
factotum objected to have to do with assassination : or whether 
he simply had a commission to friffhten Mrs. Crawley out of a city 
where his lordship proposed to pass the winter, and the si^ht of her 
would be eminently disagreeable to the great nobleman, is a pont 
whiich has never been ascertained ; but the threat had its effects 
upon the little woman, and she sought no more to intrude herself 
upon the presence of her old patron. 

Everybody knows the melancholy end of that nobleman, which 
befell at Naples two months after the French Revolution of 1830 : 
when the Most Honourable George Gustavus, Marquis of Steyne, 
Earl of Gaunt and of Gaunt Castle, in ^the Peerage of Ireland, 
Viscount Hell borough, Baron Pitchley and Grillsby, a Knigjit of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece of Spain, 
of the Russian Order of Saint Nicholas of iiie First Class, of th*e 
Turkish Order of the Crescent, First Lord of the Powder Closet and 
Groom of the Back Stairs, Colonel of the Gaunt or Regent’s Own 
Regiment of Militia, a Trustee of the British Mu.seum, an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity House, a Governor of the White Friars, and 
D.C.L., died, after a series of fits, brought on, as the papers 
said, by the shock occasioned to his lordship’s sensibilities by the 
downfall of the ancient French monarchy. 

An eloquent catalogue appeared in a weekly print describing 
his virtues, his magnificeryce, his talents, and his good actions. 
His sensibility, his attgichment to the illustrious house of Bourbon, 
with which he cliiimcd an alliance, were such that he could not 
survive the misfortunes of hfs august^ kinsmen. His body was 
buried at Naples, and his heart — that heart which always beat with 
every generous and noble emotion — was brought back to Castle 
Gaunt in a silver urn. “In him,” Mr. Wagg said, “the poor 
and the Fine Art? have lost a beneficent patron, soci(‘ty one of 
its most brilliant ornaments, and England one of her loftiest 
patriots and statesmen,” etc., etc. • 

Plis will w.is a good dchl disputed, and an attempt was made to 
force from Madame dc Belladonna the celebrated jewel called the 
“Jew’s-eyc” diamond, which his lordship always wore on his 
forefinger,* and which it was said that she removed from it after 
his lamented demise. But his confidential friend and attendant, 
Mbnsieur Fiche, proved that the ring had been presented to the 
said Madame de {lelladontia two days befure the marquis’s death ; 
as were the bank-notes, jewels, Neapolitan and French bonds, etc., 
fouiicfin his lordship’s secretaire, and claimed by his heirs, from that 
injured woman. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

FULL OF BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 

The day after the meetinij at the play-table, Jos had himself arrayed 
with unusual care and splendour, and without thlnklnir It necessary 
to say a word to ain^ member of his family rey^ardinjj the occurrences 
of the previous ni^ht, or askiiitj for their company in his walk, 
he sallied forth at an early hour, and was presently seen makings 
inquiries at the door of the Elephant Hotel. In consequence of the 
teles the house was full of company, the tables in the street were 
already surrounded by persons smoking and drinking the national 
small-beer, the public rooms were in a cloud of smoke, and Mr. 
Jos hnvinp^, in his pompous way, and with his clumsy Germans, 
made inquiries for the person of whom he was in search, was 
directed to the very top of the house, above the first-floor rooms 
where some travelling^ pedlars lived, and were exhibiting^ their 
jewellery and brocades ; above the second-floor apartments occupied 
b^ the Hat major of the gambling^ firm ; above the third-floor rooms, 
tenanted by the ba^d of renowned Bohemian vaulters and 
tumblers ; and so on to the little cabins of the roof, wliere, among 
students, bag-men, small tradesmen, and country-folks, come in 
for the festival, Becky had found a little nest ; as dirty a little refuge 
as ever beauty lay hid in. 

Becky liked the life. She was at home with everybody in the 
place, pedlars, punters, tumblers, students and all. She was of a 
wild, roving nature, inherited from father and mother, who were 
both Bohemians, by taste and circumstance ; if a lord was not by, 
she would talk to his courier with the greatest pleasure ; the din, 
the stir, the drink, the smoke, the tattle ,of the Hebrew pedlars, 
the solemn braggart ways of the poor tumblers, the soumois talk 
of the gambling-table oflicials, lh6 songs and swagger of the 
students, and the general buzz and hum of the place had pleased 
and tickled the little woman, even when her luck was down, and 
she had not wherewithal to pay her bill. How pleasant was all 
the bustle to her now that her purse was full ol money which little 
Georgy had won for her the night before ! 

As Jos came creaking and pufling up the final stairs, and w^as 
speechless when he got to the landing, dnd began to wipe his face 
and then to look for No. 92, the room wdicre he was directed 
to seek for the person he wanted, the door of the opposite 
chamber. No. 90, was open, and a student in jack-bo'ots and a 
dirty sclialafrock, was lying on the bed smoking a long pipe ; 
W'hilst another student in long yellow hair and a braided coat, 
exceeding smart and dirty too, was actually on his knees at 
No. 92, bawling through the. keyhole supplications to the person 
within. 

*'Go away,*’ said a well-known voice, which niade Jos thrill, 
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** I expect somebody ; 1 expect my gp-andpapa. He mustn’t *see 
you tln^re.” ^ • \ 

“ Anji^ol.Englanderlnn !** bell<fwed the kneeling^ student with the 
whity-brown rSiglets and the large finger-ring, “ do take com- ^ 
passion upon us. Make nn ajipointnicnt. Dine with me and • 
Fritz at the inn in the Park. We will have roast pheasants ;ind 
porter, plum-pudding and French wine. We shall die if you don’t.” 

“ That we will,” said the young nobleman on the bed ; and this 
colloquy Jos overheard, though he did not comprehend it for the 
reason that he had never studied the language in which it was 
carried on. 

'^Newntero hatteroang doose^ si vous plait Jos said in his grandest 
manner, when he was able to speak. * 

** Quater fan^ ” said the student, starting up, and he 

bounced into his own room, wdiere he locked the door, and where 
Jos heard him h'lughlng with his comrade on the bed. 

The gentleman from Bengal was standing disconcerted by this 
incident when the door of the 92 opened of itself, and Becky’s 
little head peeped out full of archness and mischief. She lighted 
on Jos, “It’s you,” she said, coming out. “How I have been 
waiting for you I Stop 1 not yet — in one minute you shall come 
in.” In that instant she put a rouge-pot, a brandy bottle, and a 
plate of broken meat into the bed, gave gne smooth to her hair, 
and finally let in her visitor. ^ 

She had, by way of morning robe, a pink domino, a trifle 
faded and soiled, and marked here and therA with pomatum ; but* 
her arms shone out from the loose sleeves of the dress very white 
and fair, and it was tied round her little waist, so as not ill to set 
olf the trim little figure of thi^ wearer. She led Jos by the hand 
into her garret. “Come in,” she said. “Come, .and talk to 
me. Sit yonder on the chair;” and she gave the civilian’s hand 
a little squeeze, s^nd laughingly placed him upon it. As for 
herself, she placed herself on the bed — not on the bottlfi and plate, 
you may b*e sure — on which Jos might have reposed, had he 
chosen that seat; and so there she sat and talked with her old 
admirer. ^ , 

“How Httle years have changed you,” she said, with a look of 
tender interest. “I should have known you anywhere; what a 
comfort it is amongst strangers to s*ee once more the frank, 
honest face of an old friend ! ” 

The frank, honest face, to tell the truth, at this moment bore 
any expression but flne of openness and honesty : it was, on the 
contrary, much perturbed and puzzled in look. Jos was surveying 
the queer little apartment in which he found his old flame. One 
of her gowns hung over the bed, another depending from a hook 
of the door ; her bonnet obscured half the looking-glass, on which, 
too, lay the prettiest little pair of bronze boots ; a French novel 
was on th% table by the bedside, with a candle, not of wax. 
Becky had thought of popping that into the bed too, but she only 
put* in the little paper nightcap, wUh which she had put the 
candle out on going to sleep. 

“I should have 'known -you anjjwhere,” she continued; “a 
woniair never forgets some things! And you were the first man 
1 ever — I ever saw.” 
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‘JWas I, really?” said Jos. “God bless my joul, you — you 
don’t say so.” ■ # « 

“When I came with your sister*from Chiswick, jl was scarcely 
more than a child,” Becky said. “How is that trear love? .Oh, 
her husband was a sad, wicked man, and, of course, it was of 
me that the poor dear was jealous. As if 1 cared about him, 

lieigho ; when there was somebody But no — don’t let us talk 

of old limes ;” and she passed her handkcichief with the tattered 
lace across her eyelids. 

“Is not this a strange place,” she continued, “for a woman, 
who has lived in a very dilTerent world too, to be found in'?. 1 
have had so many grieis and wrongs, Joseph Sedley, I have been 
made to suffer so cruelly, that I am almost made mad sometimes. 
1 can’t stay still in any place, but wander about always restless 
and unhappy. All my friends h;ive been false to me — all. There 
is no such thing as an honest man in the world. 1 was the 
truest wife that ever lived, though I married my husband out of 
pique, because somebody else — but never mind that. 1 was true, 
and he trampled upon me, and deserted mo. 1 was the fondest 
mother. 1 had but one child, one darling, one hope, one joy, 
which I held to my heart with a mother’s affection, which was 
my life, my prayer, my — my blessing ; and they — they tore it from 
me — tore it from me ; ” and she put her hand to her heart with a 
passjpnatc gesture of despair, burying her face for a moment on 
the bed. 

The brandy-bottle inside clinked up against the plate which 
held the cold sausage. Both were moved, no doubt, by the 
eKhibilion of so much grief. Max and Fritz were at the door 
listening with wonder to Mrs. Becky’s sobs and cries. Jos, too, 
was a good deal frightened and affected at seeing his old flame 
in this condition. And she began, forthwith, to tell her story — a 
tale so neat, simple, and artless, that it was tquite evident from 
hearing her, that if ever there was a white-robed angel escaped 
from heaven to be subject to the infernal machinations and villainy 
of fiends here below, that spotless beiyg — that miserable, unsullied 
martyr, was present on the bed before Jejs — on the bed, sitting 
on the brandy-bottle. 

They had a very long, amicable, and confidential talk there; in 
the course of which, Jos Sedley was somehow made aware (but 
in a manner that did not in the least scare or off( nd him) that 
Becky’s heart had first learned to beat at his (yichaniing presence ; 
that George Osborne had certainly paid an unjustifiable court to 
her^ which might account for Amelia’s jealousy, and their little 
rupture ; but that Becky never gave the least encouragement to 
the unfortunate ofTicer, and that she had never ceased to think 
about Jos from the first day she had seen him, though, of course, 
her duties as a married woman were paramount — duties which 
she had always preserved, and would, to her dying day, or until 
the proverbially bad climate in which Colonel Crawley was living, 
should release her from a ^oke which his cruelty had rendered 
odious to her. 

Jos went away, convinced uthat she* was thfe most virtuous, as 
she was one of the most fascinating of women, and revolving in 
his mind all sorts of benevolent schemes for her welfare. Her 
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persecutions to be ended: she ought to return to .the 

society, of which she was an oniainent. He would see what 
ought to dkne. She must tquit that place, and take a quiet , 
lodging. Amelia must come and see her, and befriend her. He S 
would go and settle about it, ;uid consult with the major. She. 
wept tears of heartfelt gratitude as she parted from him, and pressed 
his hand as the gallant stout gentleman stooped down to kiss hers. 

So Becky bowed Jos out of her little garret with as much grace 
as if it was a palace of which she did the honours ; and that 
heavy gentleman having disappeared down the stairs, Hans and 
Fritz came out of their hole, pipe in mouth, and she amused 
herself by mimicking Jos to them as she munched her cold bread 


and sausage and took draughts of her favourite brandy-and<watcr. 

Jos walked over to Dofibin’s lodgings with great solemnity, and 
there imparted to him the affecting history with which he had 
just been made acquainted, without, however, mentioning the play- 
business of the night before. And the two gentlemen were 
laying their heads together, and consulting as to the best means 
of being useful to Becky, while she was finishing her interrupted 
djjeAner h la fourckeite. 


How was it that she had come to that little town ? How was 


it that she h.ad no friends, and was wandering about alone? Little 
boys at school are taught in their earliest Latin book, that the 
path of Avernus is very easy of descent. Let us skip over the 
interval in the history of her downward progress. She waV not 
worse now than she had been in the days qf her prosperity, only 
a little down on her luck. 


As for Mrs. Amelia, she was a woman of such a soft and foolisji 
disposition, that when she heard of anybody unhappy, her heart 
straightway melted towards the sufferer : and as she had never 
thought or done anything mortally guilty herself, she had not that 
abhorrence for wickedness which distinguishes moralists much 
more knowing. If she spoiled everybody who cantte near her 
with kindness and compliments, if she begged pardon of all her 
servants for troubling them to answer the bell, if she apologised 
to a shop-boy who shovged fier a piece of silk, or made a curtsey 
to .a street-sweeper, wdifi a complimentary remark upon the elegant 
state of his crossing — and she •was almost capable of every one of 
these follies — the notion that an old acquaintance was miserable 
was sure to soften her heart ; nor would she hear of anybody’s 
being deservedly unhappy. A world under such legislation as 
hers, would not be*a very orderly place of abode; but there arc 
not many women, at least not of the rulers, who are of her sort. 
This lady, 1 believe, would have abolished* all jails, punishments, 
liandculTs, whippings, poverty, sickness, hungeq, in the world ; 
and was such a mean-spirited creature that — we are obliged to 
confi^ss it — she could even forget a mortal injury. 

When tlib major heard from Jos of the sentimental adventure 
which had just befallen the latter, he was not, it must be confessed, 
nesfriy as much interested as the gentleman from Bengal. On the 
contrary, his excitement was quite the reverse from a pleasurable 
one ; he made use 'of a brief but improper expression regarding a 
pocr \Vbman in distress, saying, in fact, "The little minx, has 
she come to light again ? V He never had had the slightest liking 
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for her, but, on the contrary, had heartily mistrusted her from the 
very first moment when her green eyes had looked it, and turned 
away from, his own. I . 

“That little devil brings mischief wherever she goes,” the major 
said disrespectfully. “Who know* what sort of life she has been 
lending ; and what business has she here abroad and alone ? Don't 
tell me about persecutors and enemies ; an honest woman always 
has friends, and never is separated from her family. Why has 
she left her husband ? He may have been disreputable and wicked, 
as you say. He always was. I remember the confounded bl;icl<|lcg, 
and the way in which he used to cheat and hoodwink poor George. 
Wasn’t there a scandal about their separation ? 1 think 1 heard 

something,” cried out Major Dobbin, whq^did not care much about 
gossip; and whom Jos tried in vain to convince thrit Mrs. Becky 
was in all respects a most injured and virtuous female. 

“Well, well; let’s ask Mrs. George,” said that arch-diplomatist 
of a major. “ Only let us go and consult her, I suppose you will 
allow that she is a good judge, at any rate, and knows what is right 
in such matters.” 

“ Hill ! Emmy is veiy well,” said Jos, who did not happen to be 
in love with his sister. 

“ Very well ? by Gad, sir, she’s the finest lady 1 ever met in 
my life,’” bounced out the major. “ I say at once, let us go and 
ask Ijcr if this woman ought to be visited, or not — I will be 
content with her verdict.” Now this odious, artful rogue of a 
major was thinking -ki his own mind that he was sure of his 
case. Emmy, he remembered, was at one lime cruelly and 
deservedly jealous of Rebecca, never mentioned her name but with 
a shrinking and terror — a jealous woman never forgives, thought 
Dobbin : and so the pair went across the street to Mrs. George’s 
house, where she was contentedly warbling at a music-lesson with 
Madame Strumpff. 

When that lady took her leave, Jos opened the business with his 
usual pomp of words. “Amelia, my dear,” said he, “I have just 
had the most extraordinary — yes — Go^ bless my soul ! the most 
extraordinary adventure — an old friend — a most interesting 
old friend of yours, and 1 may say in old times, has just arrived 
here, and I should like you^lo see hef.” 

“ Her 1 ” said Amelia, “ who is it ? Major Dobbin, if 
you please not to break my scissors.” The major was twirling 
them round by the little chain from whigh they sometimes 
hung to their lady’s waist, and was thereb}" endangering his 
own eye. 

“It is a woman wlioni I dislike very much,” said the major 
doggedly ; “ and whom you have no cause to love.” 

“ It is Rebecca, I’m sure it is Rebecca,” Amelia said, blushing, 
and bidiig very much agitated. ^ 

“ You are right: you always are,” Dobbin answered. Brussels, 
Waterloo, old, old times, griefs, pangs, remembrances, rushed 
back into Amelia’s gentle heart, and caused a cruel agitation 
there. 

“ Don’t let me see her,” £mmy continued. “ 1 couldn’t see 
her.” 

“ 1 told you so,” Dobbin said to Jos. , 


I 
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* She is \^ry unhappy, and — and that sort of thing,” - Jos 
iirged^ *'She|is very poor and unprotected; and has been lil-- 


i‘xceedingjy 111 — and that scovndrei of a husband has deserted 
her;* ’ 1 

“ Ah ! ” said Amelia. 

“ She hasn^t a friend in the world,” Jos went on, not uiulex- 


husband has deserted . 


ti'i'ously; *'and she said she thought she might trust in you. 
She’s so miserable, Emmy. She has been almost mad with grief. 
Her story quite ahected me — ’pon my word and honour, it did — 
never was such a cruel persecution borne so angelically, 1 may 
Her family has been most cruel to her.” 

*'* Poor creature 1 ” Amelia said. 


** And if she can get no friend, she says she thhiks she’ll die,” Jos 
proceeded, in a low., trefnulous voice. — God bless my soul ! do 
you know that she tried to kill herself? She carries laudanum with 
her — I saw the bottle in her room — such a miserable little room 


— at a third-rate house, the Elephant, up in the roof at the top 
of all. I went there.” 


This did not seem to affect Emmy. She even smiled a little. 
Perhaps she figured Jos to herself panting up the stair. 

“She’s beside herself Avith grief,” he resumed. “The agonies 
that woman has endured are quite frightful to hear of. She 
had a little boy, of the same age as Georgy^” 

“ Yes, yes, 1 think I remember,” Emmy remarked. “ Well 
“The most beautiful child ever seen,” Jos said, who was*very 
fat, and easily moved, and had been touclu^d by the story Beck'^ 
told ; “a perfect angel, who adored his mother. The ruffians 
tore him shrieking out of her arms, and have never allowed him 
to see her.” , 


“Dear Joseph,” Emmy cried out, starting up at once, “let us 
go and see her this minute.” And she ran into her adjoining 
bedchamber,' tied pn her bonnet in a flutter, came out with her 
shawl on her arm, and ordered Dobbin to follow. • 

He went'and put her shawl — it was a white cashmere, consigned 
to the major himself from lndi.a — over her shoulder. He saw 
there was nothing for ji bu^ to obey ; and she put her hand into 
his arm, and they wcnt*away. • 

“ It :s No. 92 , up four ^zur of stairs,” Jos said, perhaps 
not very willing to ascend the steps agiiin ; but he placed himself 
in the window of his drawing-room, which commands the place 
on which the Elephant stands, and saw the pair marching through 
the market. * 


It was as well that Becky saw them too from her garret ; 
for she and the two students were chatterisg and laughing there ; 
they had been joking about the appearance of Becky’s grandpapa 
— whose arrival and departure they had witnessed — but she had 
time to dismiss them, and have her little room clear before the 
landlord of the Elephant, who knew that Mrs. Osborne was a 
great favourite at the Serene Court, and respected her accord- 
ingly, led the w^ay up the stairs to ,the roof-storey, encouraging 
niiladi and the herr major as they achieved the ascent. 

“Gracious lady,** gracious lady!”, s.aid the landlord, knocking 
at Bevy’s door ; he had called her madame the d;iy before, and 
was by no meanS courteous to her. 
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*^Wlio is ii Becky said, putting out her headland she gave 
a little scream. There stood Emmy, in a trembk, and Dobbin, 
the tall major, with his cane. 

He stood still watching, and very much interestea at the scene ; 
-but Emmy sprang forward will, open arms towards Rebecca, 
and forgave her at that moment, and embraced her and kissed 
her with all her heart. Ah, poor wretch, when was your lip 
pressed before by such pure kisses ? 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

AMANTIUM IRiG. 

Fra;^kness and kindness such as Amelia’s were likely to touch 
even such a hardened little reprobate as Becky. She returned 
Emmy’s caresses and kjpd speeches with sornething^ very like 
g^ratitude, and an emotion that, if it was not lasting^, for a 
moment was almost gfenitine. That was a lucky stroke, of hers 
about the child “torn from her arms shrieking^.” It was by 
that harrowing; misfortune that Becky had w'on her friend back, 
and it was one of the very first points, we may be certain, upon 
which our poor, simple, little Emmy began to talk to her new 
found acquaintance. 

“And so they took your darling child from you,” our simpleton 
cried out. “Oh, Rebecca, my poor dear sullering friend, 1 
know what it is to lose a boy, and to fe^l for those who have 
lost one. But, please Heaven, yours will be restored to you* as 
a merciful, merciful Providence has brought me back mine.” 

“The child, my child? Oh, yes, my agonies were frightful,”' 
Becky owned, not perhaps without a twinge of conscience. It 
jarred upon her, to be obliged to commence instantly to tell 
lies in reply to so much coniklence and simplicity. But this is' 
the misfortune of beginning with this kind of forgery. When 
one fib becomes due, as it w'cre, you must forge another to take 
up the old acceptances, and so the stock of your lies in circula- 
tion inevitably multiplies, and the danger of detection increases 
every day. 

“My agonies,” Becky continued, “were terrible (I hope she 
won’t sit down on the.Jjoltle) when they took him away from 
me ; I thought I should die : •‘but I fortunately had a brain 
fever, during which my doctor ^ave me yp, and — and 1 recovered, 
and — and here 1 am, poor and friendless.” 

“ How old is he ? ” Emmy asked. 

“ Eleven,” said Becky. 

“Eleven,” cried tne other. “Why, he was born the same 
year wdth Georgy, who is ” 

“I know, 1 know,” Becky cried out, v/ho had in fact quite 
forgotten all about little Rawdon’s age. “Grief has made me 
forget so many things, dearest Amelia. I am very much changed ; 
half wild sometimes. He was eleven when they took him away 
from me. Bless his sweet face ; I have never seen it again.” 

“Was he fair or dark?” went on that absurd little Emmy. 
“ SIfow me his hair.” • 

Becky almost laughed at her simplicity. “ Not to-day, love — 
some ojier time, when my -trunks cvrrive from Leipzig, wdiencc 
l*came to this pl^ce — and a little drawing of him, which 1 made 
in happy days.” 
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'* Poor Becky, poor Becky ! ” said Emmy. “ ifow thankful, 
1k)w thankful I ought to be!” (though I doub^ whether that 
practice of piety inculcated upon ts by our womr'nkind in early 
youth, namely, to be thankful because we are better^ off than some- 
body else, be a very rational religious exercise) and then she began 
to think as usual, how her son was the handsomest, the best, 
and the cleverest boy in the whole world. 

** You will sec my Georgy,” was the best thing Emmy could 
think of to console feecky. If anything could make her comfort- 
able that would. 

And so the two women continued talking for an hour or mdire, 
during which Becky had the opportunity of giving her hew 
friend a full and* complete version of her private history. She 
showed how her marriage with Raw*cion Crawley had always 
been vie.wed by the family with feelings of the utmost hostility ; 
how her sister-in-law (an artful woman) liad poisoned her husband’s 
mind against her ; how he had formed odious connections, which 
had estranged his affections from her ; how she had borne 
everything — poverty, neglect, coldness from the being whom she 
most loved — and all for the sake of her child ; how, finally, 
and by the most flagrant outrage, she had been driven into 
demanding a separation from her husband, when the wretch 
did not scruple to asif that she should sacrifice her own fair 
fame so that he might procure advancement through the means 
of a very great and powerful but unprincipled man — the Marquis 
of Stcync, indeed. The atrocious monster. 

This part of her eventful history Becky gave with the utmost 
feminine delicacy and the utmost indignant virtue. Forced to fly 
her husband’s roof by this insult,, the coward had pursued his 
revenge, by taking her child from her. And thus Becky said 
she was a wanderer, poor, unprotected, friendless, and wretched. 

Emmy received this story, which was told at some length, 
as those f)ersons who arc acquainted with her character may 
imagine that she would. She quivered with indignation at the 
account of the conduct of the miserable Kawdon and the un- 
principled Steyne. Her eyes made notesi, of admiration for every 
one of the sentences in which Becky described the persecutions of 
her aristocratic relatives,^ and the ' falling away of her husband. 
(Becky did not abuse him. She spoke rather in sorrow than 
in anger. She had loved him only too fondly : and was he not 
the father of her boy ?) And as for the separation-scene from the 
child, while Becky was reciting it, Emmy retifed altogether behind 
her pocket-handkerchief, so that the consummate little tragedian 
must have been charmed to see the effect which her performance 
produced on her audience. 

Whilst the ladies were carrying on their conversation, Amelia’s 
constant escort, the major, who, of course, did not wish to 
interrupt their conference, and finding himself rather tired of 
creaking about the narrow stair passage of which the roof brushed 
the nap from his hat, descended to the ground-floor of the hduse 
and into the great room common to all the frequenters of the 
Elephant, out of which the , stair led. This apartment is always 
in a fume of smoke, and liberally sprinkled with beer.''* On 'a 
dirty table stand scores of corresponding brass candlesticks with 
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lailow candles^for the 'lodgers, whose keys hang up in rows Jver 
the candles. I Emmy had passed blushing through the room 
anon, “where 111 sorts of p<‘Of^le were collected ; Tyrolese glove- 
sellers* an& Dcfiubian Hnen-mcrchants, with their packs; students^ 
recruiting themselves with butterbrods and meat ; idlers, playing 
cards or dominoes on the sloppy^ beery tables ; tumblers refreshing* 
during the cessation of their periormances : in a word, all the 
fumum and strepitus of a German inn in fair time. The waiter 
brought the major a mug of beer, as a matter of course ; and he 
took out a cigar, and amused himself with that pernicious vegetable 
and a newspaper until his charge should come down to claim 
him. 

Max and Fritz came presently down stairs, ^their caps on one 
side, their spurs jinglingf^ their pipes splendid with coats-of-arms 
and full-blown tassels; and they hung up the key of No. 90 on 
the board, and called for the ration of bulterbrod and beer. The 
pair sat down by the major, and fell into a conversation of which 
he could not help hearing somewhat. It was mainly about 
‘ Fuchs” and “ Philister,” and duels and drinking-bouts at the 
neighbouring university of Schoppenliauscn, from which renowned 
seat of learning they had just come in the eilwagen, with 
Becky, as it appeared, by their side, and in order to be present at 
the bridal fdtes at Pumpernickel. 

“ The little Englanderinn seems to be en hays de gonnaissance^'*^ 
said Max, who knew the French language, to Fritz, his comrade. 
“After the fat grandfather went away, there came a pretty little 
compatriot. I heard them chattering ancf “whimpering together 
in the little woman’s chamber.” 

“We must take the tickets for her concert,” Fritz said. “Ha'sj: 
thou any money. Max ? ” • 

“Bah,” said the other, “the concert is a concert in nubibns. 
Hans said tj^at she advertised one at Leipzig : and the burschen 
took many tickets.* But she went off without singing. She said 
in the coach yesterday that her pianist had fallen ill at Dresden. 
She cannot sing, it is my belief ; her voice is as cracked as thine, 

O thou beer-soaking renowner ! ” 

“It is cracked ; / heifrd her trying out of her window a schreck- 
lich Englibh ballad, called ‘Dejfose upon de Balgony.’” 

“ Saufen und singen go not togelherf” observed Fritz with the 
red nose, who evidently preferred the former amusement. “No, 
thou shalt take none of her tickets. She won money at the 
trents and guarantee last night. 1 saw her: she made a little 
English boy play for her. We will spend thy money there or 
at the theatre, or we will treat her to french wine or Cognac 
in the Aurelius Garden, bpt the tickets we will^not buy. What 
sayest thou? Yet another mug of beer?” and one and another 
successively having buried their blonde whiskers in the mawkish 
draught, curled them and swaggered off into the fair. 

The major, who had seen the key of No. 90 put on its hook, 
an(^ had heard the conversation of the two young university bloods, 
was not at a loss to understand that* their talk related to Becky. 

“ The little devil is. at her old tricks,” he thought, and he smiled 
as he recalled old days, when be^had witnessed the desperate 
flirtation with Jos, and the ludicrous end of that adventure. He 
V.F., • . Zh 
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anUi George had often laughed over it subsequent! r, and until « 
few weeks after George’s marriage, when he seenieiil to be caught 
in the little Circle’s toils too, and had an understanding with her 
‘ which his comrade might have suspected, but preff^rred to ignore. 
’ William was too much hurt or ashamed to ask to fathom that 
disgraceful mystery, although O'.^ce, and evidently with remorse 
on his mind, George had alluded to it. It was on the morning 
of Waterloo as the young men stood together in front of their 
line, surveying the black masses of Frenchmen who crowned the 
opposite heights, and as the rain was coming down: have 

been mixing in a foolish intrigue with a \roman,” Georgy said. 
"1 am glad we were marched away. If 1 drop, 1 hope Emmy 
will never know of that business. 1 wish to God it had never 
been begun ! ” And William was pleased to think, and had more 
than once soothed poor George’s widow with the narrative, that 
Osbornei after quitting his wife, and after the action of Quatre 
Bras, on the first day, spoke gravely and affectionately to his 
comrade of his father and his wife. On these facts too, William had 
insisted very strongly in his conversations with the elder Osborne : 
and had thus been the means of reconciling the old gentleman 
to his son’s memory, just at the close of the elder man’s life. 

'*And so this devil is still going on with her intrigues,” thought 
William. *'l wish she were a hundred miles from here. She 
brings mischief wherevtr she goes.” And he was pursuing these 
forebodings and this uncomfortable train of thought, with his 
^head between his hands, and the Pumpemickle Gasette of last 
week unread under h^s nose, when somebody tapped his shoulder 
with a parasol, and he looked up and saw Mrs. Amelia. 

* This W'oman had a vray of tyrannising over Major Dobbin (for 
the weakest of all people will domineer over somebody), and she 
ordered him about, and patted him, and made him fetch and carry 
just as if he was a great Newfoundland dog. He liked, so to 
speak, to jump into the water if she said '‘High, Dobbin!” and 
to trot betiind her with her reticule in his mouth. This history 
has been written to very little purpose if the reader has not 
perceived that the major was a spooney. 

Why did you not wait for me, s***,, to escort me down 
stairs?” she said, giving a little toss of her head, and a most 
sarcastic curtsey. 

1 couldn't stand up in the passage,” he answered, with a 
comical deprecatory look, and delighted to give her his arm» and 
to take her out of the horrid smoky pl^ce ; he would have 
walked off without even so much as remembering the waiter, had 
not the young fellow run after him and stopped him on the 
threshold of the Elephant to make him pay for the beer which 
he had not constlmed. Emmy laughed : she called him a naughty 
man, who wanted to run away in debt : and, in fact, made some 
jokes suitable to the occasion and the small-beer, ^he was in 
high spirits and good-humour, and tripped across the market- 
place very briskly. She wanted to see Jos that instant. The 
major laughed at the impetuous affection Mrs. Amelia exhibited ; 
for, in truth, it was not very often that she ^vanted her brother 
that instant.” a 

I'hey found tlie civilian in his saloon on the first floor ; ne hid 
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been pacing tie room, and biting his nails, and looking over- the 
market-place |o wards the* Elephant a hundred times at least 
during the pait hour, whilst Bininy was closeted with her friend . 
in the garret; and the major was beating the tattoo on the ^0 
sloppy tables pf the public roona. below, and he was, on his side « 
too, very anxious to see Mrs. Osborne. 

“Well?” said he. 

“The poor dear creature, how she has suffered !” Emmy said. 

“God bless my soul, yes,” Jos said, wagging his head, so that 
his cheeks quivered like jellies. 

“She may have Payne’s room; who can go up stairs,” Emmy 
continued. Payne was a staid English maid and personal attendant 
upon Mrs. Osborne, to i^hom the courier, as iic duty bound, paid 
court, and whom Georgy used to “lark ” dreadfully with accounts 
of German robbers and ghosts. She passed her time phieily in 
grumbling, in ordering about her mistress, and in stating her 
intention to return the next morning to her native village of 
Clapliam. “ She may have Payne’s room,” Emmy said. 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say you are going to have that 
woman into the house? ” bounced out the major, jumping up. 

“Of course we are,” said Amelia, in the most innocent way in 
the world. “ Don’t be angi^, and break the furniture. Major 
Dobbin. Of course we are going to have her here.” 

“ Of course, my dear,” Jos said. 

“The poor creature, after all her sufferings,” Emmy contmlied ; 
“her horrid banker broken and run away ^ .her husband — wicked 
wTctch — having deserted her and taken her child away from 
her” (here she doubled her two little fists and held them in. a 
most menacing attitude before^ her, so that the major was charmed^- 
to see such a dauntless virago), “the poor dear thing! quite 
alone and absolutely forced to give lessons in singing to get 
her bread — And no> have her here I ” 

“Take lessons, my dear Mrs. George,” cried the major, “but 
don’t have her in the house. 1 implore you don’t.” 

“ Pooh,” said Jos. ^ 

“ You who are alw^s good and kind : always used to be, at 
any rate : I’m astonished at you, Major William,” Amelia cried. 

“ Why, what is the moment to help her but when she is so 
miserable? Now is the time to be of *service to her. The oldest 
friend I ever had, and not ” 

“She was not aJjBvays your friend, Amelia,” the major said, for 
he was quite angry. This allusion was too much for Emmy, 
who, looking the major almost fiercely in the face, said, “ For 
shame, Major Dobbin ! ” and, after having fired this shot, she 
walked out of the room Vith a most majestic air, and shut her 
own door briskly on herself and her outraged dignity. 

“To allude to that/'' she said, when the door was closed. 
“Oh, it was cruel of him to remind me of it,” and she looked 
up at George’s picture, which hung there as usual, with the 
pciftrait of the boy underneath. “Jt was cruel of him. If I 
had forgiven it, qught he to have spoken? No. And it is from 
his c^n lips that 1 know how^ wicked and groundless my 
^jealousy was ; §ind tha( you were pure. Oh, yes, you were pure, 
my saint in heaven I 
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She paced the room trembHnfj and indignant. j]^he ^cnt and 
leaned on the chest of drawers over which the pietjire hung, and 
gazed and gazed at it. Its eyes ^secMiied to loolc^Mow;i on her 
IL with a reproach that deepened as she looked. 'Hie early* d,ear, 
, dear memories of that brief priny; of love rushed bark. upon her. 
The wound which years had scarcely cicatrised blbd alrcsh, and 
oh, how bitterly ! She could not bear the reproaches of the 
husband there before her. It couldn’t be. Never, never. 

Poor Dobbin ; poor old William ! That unlucky word had 
undone the work of many a year — the long, laborious edifice, of a 
life of love and constancy — raised too upon what secret ^ and 
hidden foundations, wherein lay buried passions, uncounicd 
struggles, unknown sacrifices — a little word was spoken, and down 
fell the fair palace of hope — one word, 'and away flew the bird 
which he had been trying all his life to lure ! 

William, though he saw by Amelia’s looks that a great crisis 
had come, nevertheless continued to implore Sedley, in the most 
energetic terms, to beware of Rebecca : and he eagerly, almo»t 
frantically, abjured Jos not to receive her. He besought him to 
inquire at least regarding her : told him how he had heard that 
she was in the company of gamblers and people of ill repute : 
pointed out what evil she had done in former days: how she and 
Crawley had misled pogr George into ruin : how she was now 
parted from her husband, by her own confession, an.l, perhaps, 
for gdod reason. What a dangerous companion she would be for 
his sister, who knew affairs of the world ! William 

imp.lored Jos, with all the eloquence which he could bring to 
bear, and a great deal more energy than this quiet gentleman 
• was ordinarily in the habit of showing, to keep Rebecca out 
of his household. 

• Had he been less violent, or more dexterous, he might have 
succet'ded in his supplications to Jos ; but the civilian w'as not a 
little jealous* of the airs of superiority which the major constantly 
exhibited towards him, as he fancied (indeed, he had imparte'd 
his opinions to Mr. Kirsch, the courier, whose bills Major Dc^bbin 
checked on this journey, and who sided wdth his master), and 
he began a blustering speech aboujt his competency to defend his 
own honour, his desire not to have his affairs meddled with, 
his intention, in fine, tcT rebel against the major, when the 
colloquy — rather a long and stormy one — was put an end to 
in the simplest way possible, namely, by the arrival of Mrs. 
Becky, with a porter from the Elephant Hotei, in charge of her 
very meagre baggage. 

She greeted her host with affectionate respect, and made a 
shrinking, but amicable, salutation to Major Dobbin, who, as her 
instinct assured her at once, was her enemy, and had been speaking 
against her ; and the bustle and clatter consequent upon her arrival 
brought Amelia out of her room, who went up and embraced her 
guest with the greatest warmth, and took no notice of the major, 
except to fling him an angry look — the most unjust and scornful 
glance that had perhaps ever appeared in that poor little woman’s 
face since she was born. But she had private reasons of hei own, 
and was bent upon being angry with him. And Dobbin, indignant, 
at the injustice, not at the defeat, went off, making her a bow 
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hty as the killing curtsey with which the little woman 
fn farewell. 


He. being gtone, Emmy was^ particularly lively and afTi ctionate . 
to Rebt'cca, and bustled about the apartments and installed her#^ 
guest in her rpom with an eagetfiiess and activity seldom exhibited* 
by our placid little friend. But wdieii an act of injustice is to be 
done, especially by weak people, it is best that it should be done 
quickly ; and Emmy thought she was displaying a great deal of 
firmness and proper feeling and veneration for the late Captain 
•Osborne in her present behaviour. 

Georgy came in from the fetes for dinner-time, and found four 
covers laid as usual ; but one of the places was occupied by a 
lady, instead of by Mamr Dobbin. “ Hullo ! 'vvhere’s Dob?” the 
young gentleman asked, with his usual simplicity of language. 

** Major Dobbin is dining out, 1 suppose,” his mother ^id ; and, 
drawing the boy to her, kissed him a great deal, and put his hair 
off his forehead, and introduced him to Mrs. Crawley. ** This is 
iny boy, Rebecca,” Mrs. Osborne said — as much as to say — can 
the world produce anything like that? Becky looked at him with 
rapttire, and pressed his hand fondly. “ Dear boy I” she said — “ he 

is just like my ” Emotion choked her further utterance ; but 

Amelia understood, as well as if she had spoken, that Becky was 
thinking of her own blessed child. Howfjver, the company of her 
friend consoled Mrs. Crawley, and she ate a very good dinner., ^ 

During the repast, she had occasion to speak several times, when 
Georgy eyed her and listened to her. At the dessert Emmy wa*s 
gone out to superintend further domestic arrangements ; Jos was . 
in his great chair dozing over Galignani; Georgy and the new 
arrival sat close to each oth^r; he had continued to look at heir 
knowingly more than once, and at last he laid down the 
nut-crackers. 


“ I say,” said Georgy. 

“ What do you say ? ” Becky said, laughing. 

“ YouVe the lady I saw in the mask at the Rouge et Noir,'' 

“ Hush ! you little sly preature,” Becky said, taking up his 
hand and kissing it. Jt' Your uncle was there too, and mamma 
mustn’t know.” • 


“ Oh, no — not by no means, ** answerec^ the little fellow. 

“You see we are quite good friends already,” Becky said to 
Emmy, who now re-entered ; and it must be owned that Mrs. 
Osborne had introc^iced a most judicious and amiable companion 
into her house. 


William, in a state of great indignatic^, though still unaware 
of all the treason that was in store for him, •walked about the 
town wildly until he fell upon the Secretary of Legation, Tapeworm, 
who invilfd him to dinner. As they were discussing that meal, 
he took occasion to ask the secretary whether he knew anything 
about a certain Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who had, he believed, 
milde some noise in London ; and then Tapeworm, who, of 
course, knew all JLhe London gossip, and was besides a relative 
of Le^y Gaunt, pdured out into tlif astonished major’s ears such 
^ history about, Becky and her husband as astonished the querist, 
and supplied all the points of tills narrative, for it was at that 
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very, table years ago that the present writer had tl e pleasure of 
hearing the tale. Tufto, Steyne, the Crawleys, ant.^ their history 
— everything connected with Becky; and her previous life passed 
under the record of the bitter diplomatist. He knew everything 
and a great deal besides, about^, all the world ; in a . word, ^ he 
made the most astounding revelations to the simple-hearted major. 
When Dobbin said that Mrs. Osborne and Mr. Sedley had taken 
her into their house, he burst into a peal of laughter which 
shocked the major, and asked if they had not better send into the 
prison, and take in one or two of the gentlemen in shaved he^fds 
and yellow jackets, who swept the streets of Pumpernickel, chained 
in pairs, to board and lodge, and act as tutor to that little 
scapegrace, Georgy. 

This information astonished and horiified the major not a 
little. 

It had been agreed in the morning (before meeting with Rebecca) 
that Amelia should go to the court ball that night. There would 
be the place to tell her. The major went home and dressed 
himself m his uniform, and repaired to Court, in hopes to see 
Mrs. Osborne. She never came. When he returned to his lodgings 
all the lights in the Sedley tenement were put out. He could not 
see her till the morning. 1 don't know what sort of a night’s 
rest he had with this frightful secret in bed with him. 

At the earliest convenient hour in the morning he sent his servant 
across' the way with a note, saying that he wished very particularly 
to speak with her. A^ipessage came back to say that Mrs. Osborne 
was exceedingly unwell, and was keeping her room. 

,She, too, had been awake all that night. She had been thinking 
of* a thing which had agitated her mind a hundred times before. A 
hundred times on the point of yielding, she had shrunk back from 
a. sacrifice which she felt was too much for her. She couldn’t, in 
spite of his love and constancy, and her own acknowledged regard, 
respect, and gratitude. What are benefits, what is constancy, or 
merit ? One curl of a girl’s ringlet, one hair of a whisker, will turn 
the scale against them all in a minute. They did not weigh with 
Emmy more than with other women. She Ipd tried them ; wanted 
to make them pass ; could not ; aqd the pitiless little woman had 
found a pretext, and determined to be free. 

When at length, in the afternoon, the major gained admission 
to Amelia, instead of the cordial and aflectionate greeting to which 
he had been accustomed now for many a long day, he received the 
salutation of a curtsey, and of a little gloved hand, retracted the 
moment after it was accorded to him. 

Rebecca, too, was in ,the room, and advanced to meet him with 
a smile and an extended hand. Dobbin drew back rather confusedly. 
*' 1 — 1 beg your pardon, ma’am,” he said ; “ but 1 am bound to tell 
you that it is not as your friend that 1 am come here now.” 

Pooh ! damn ; don’t let us have this sort of thing ! Jos cried 
out, alarmed, and anxious to get rid of a scene. 

I wonder what Major Dobbin has to say against Rebecca'? ” 
Amelia said in a low, clear voice with a slight ouiver in it, and a 
very determined look about the eyes. 

**1 will not have this sort of thing in my house,” Jos^hgaid 
interposed. ** 1 say I will not have it : and Dobbin, 1 beg, sir. 
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you'll stop it.**! And he looked round trembling and turning very 
red, and gave 9 great puff, and made for his door. 

** Dear friend 1’* Rebecca said* with angelic sweetness, **do hear 
whaf Major Dobbin has to say against me.” ^ 

** 1 will not l\ear it, 1 say,” squeaked out Jos at the top of his , 
voice, and, gathering up his dressing-gown, was gone. 

**We are only two women,” Amelia said. '*You can speak 
now, sir.” 

*'Thi$ manner towards me is one which scarcely becomes you, 
Amelia,” the major answered haughtily ; “ nor, 1 believe, am 1 
guijty of habitual harshness to women. It is not a pleasure to 
me to do the duty which I am come to do.” 

“ Pray proceed with i^ quickly, if you please, Major Dobbin,” 
said Amelia, who was more and more in a pet. The expression of 
Dobbin’s face, as she spoke in this imperious manner, was not 
pleasant. 

I came to say — and as you stay, Mrs. Crawley, I must say it in 
your presence — that I think you — you ought not to form a member 
of the family of my friends. A lady who is separated from her 
husband, who travels not under her own name, who frequents public 
gaming-tables ” 

** It was to the ball 1 went,” cried out Becky. 

It is not a fit companion for Mrs. •Osborne and her son,” 
Dobbin went on; *'and 1 may add that there are people here who 
know you, and who profess to know that regarding your conduct 
about which 1 don’t even wish to •speak "before — before 
Mrs. Osborne.” 


** Yours is a very modest and convenient sort of calumny. 
Major Dobbin,” Rebecca said.* **You leave me under the weight - 
of an accusation which, after all, is unsaid. What is it? Is 
it unfaithfulness to my husband? I scorn it, and defy anybody 
to prove it~l defy you, 1 say. My honour is as untouched as 
that of the. bitterest enemy who ever maligned me. Is it of being 
poor, forsaken, wretched, that you accuse me ? Yes, 1 am guilty 
of those faults, and punished for them every day. Let me go, 
Emmy. It is only to^uppose that I have not met you, and 1 am 
no worse to-day than I was yesterday. It is only to suppose that 
the night is over and the pdor wanderer is on her way. Don’t 
you remember the song we used to sing in old, dear old days? 
1 have been wandering ever since then — a poor castaway, scorned 
for being miserably and insulted because 1 am alone. Let me go ; 
my stay here interferes with the plans of this gentleman.” 

** Indeed it does, madam,” said the major. "If 1 have any 

authority in this house ” • 

" Authority, none 1 ” broke out Amelia. " Rebecca, you stay with 
me. 1 won’t desert you because you have been persecuted, or insult 
you becagse — because Major Dobbin chooses to do so. Come 
away, dear.” And the two women made towards their door. 

William opened it. As the]r were going out, however, he took 
Amelia’s hand, and said, "Will you .stay a moment and speak to 
me ? ” 

wishes to* speak to you |iway from me,” said Becky, 
Hooking like a q^artyr. Amelia gripped her hand in reply. 

"Upon my honour, it is not about you that 1 am going to 
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speak,** Dobbm said. ^'Corne back, Amelia,** a<«id she came. 
Dobbin bowed to Mrs. Crawley, as shut the door upon her. 
Amelia looked at him, leaning^ against the glass herr faqe and 
her lips were quite white. ^ ‘ • 

** 1 was confused when I s^oke just now,** the major said ; 
“and I misused (he word authority.** 

“You did,” said Amelia, her teeth chattering. 

“At least I have claims to be heard,” Dobbin continued. 

“ It is generous to remind me of our obligations to you,** the 
W'Oinan answered. 

“The claims I mean are those left me by George*s father,” 
William said. 

“Yes, and you \nsulted his memory. You did yesterday. You 
know you did. And 1 will never forgive you. Never 1” said Amelia. 
She shot out each little sentence in a tremor of anger and emotion. 

“You ^oii’t mean that, Amelia!” William said sadly. “You 
don*t mean that these words, uttered in a hurried moment, are to 
weigh ag<ainst a whole life's devotion. I think that George’s 
memory has not been injured by the way in which 1 have dealt 
with it, and if we are come to bandying reproaches, 1 at least 
merit none from his widow and the mother of his son. Reflect 
afterwards, wdien — when you are at leisure, and your conscience 
w'ill withdraw this accusation. It does even now.” Amelia held 
down her head. 

“ ft‘is not that speech of yesterday,” he continued, “ wdiich moves 
you. That is but thp* pretext, Amelia, or 1 have loved you and 
watched you for fifteen years in vain. Have I not learned in that 
tiipe to read all your feelings, and look into your thoughts ? I 
.know what your heart is capable of ; it can cling faithfully to a 
recollection, and cherish a fancy ; but it can’t feel such an attach- 
ment as mine deserves to mate with, and such as 1 would have 
won from a woman more generous than you. No, you are not 
w'orthy of the love which 1 have devoted to you. 1 kne,w all along 
that the prize I had set my life on was not worth the winning; that 
I was a fool, with fond fancies, too, bartering away my all of 
truth and ardour against your little fcdble remnant of love. 1 will 
bargain no more ; 1 withdraw, h. find no ‘‘fault with you. You 
are very good-natured, and have doife your best ; but you couldn’t 
— ^you couldn’t reach up t6 the height of the attachment which I 
bore you, and which a loftier soul than yours might have been 
proud to share. Good-bye, Amelia 1 1 have watched x our struggle. 

Let it end. We are both weary of it.” ^ 

Amelia stood scared and silent as William thus suddenly broke 
the chain by which shet- held him, and declared his independence 
and superiority. He had placed himself* at her feet so long that 
the poor little woman had been accustomed to trample upon him. 
She didn't wish to marry him, but she wished to keep him. She 
wished to give him nothing, but that he should give her all. It 
is a bargain not unfrequently levied in love. 

William’s sally had quite broken and cast her down. Her assablt 
was long since over and beaten back. 

“Am 1 to understand then — that, you are going — away — 
William ? ” she said. ^ ^ 

He gave a sad laugh. “1 went once before,*** he said, “and 
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^ came back jafter twelve years. We wen- yountj: llien, AAelia.* 


Good-bye. 1 have spent fnouf^h of my life ai this play." 

Whilst th*y had been hilking, the door into Mrs. O.sborhp*s 
room had opened ever so little; indeed, Becky iiavJ kepi a liold^ 
of* the handle, and had turned it on the instant when DohbA 


back At 
•bye. 1 1 
ilst they 


quitted k, agd she heard every word of the conv.-rsaliun that had 
passed between these two. “ What a noble h*'arl that man has,” 
she thought, “and how .shamefully that w'onian f'kjL\s Mylth it.” 
She admired Dobbin ; she bore him no rancour for the* part he had 
taken against her. It wa.s an open move in the game, and played 
iairlv. “Ah !” she thought, “if I could have had such a husband 
as that — a man with a heart and hraMis too : 1 would not have 


minded his large feet;” uuid. runnimr into her room, .she absolutely 
bethought herself ot and wrote hiili a note, be.seeching 

him to slop for a .few days- -not to think ol going — and that she 
could serve him with A. • 


The parting was over. Once more poor William w>'a]ked to the 
door and was gone ; and the little \vidow^ the author of all this 


work, had her will, and had won her viclor\, and was left to enjoy 
it as she best might. Let the ladie.> env\ her triumph. 

At the romantic hour of dinner Mr Geoigy made his appearance, 
and again remarked the absence oJ “Oi l The ine^^|||to 

eaten in silence by tiie party ; Jos\s appetite not being dimiiH^^ 
but Enirny taking nothing at all • 

After the meal, Georgy was lolling in the cushions of .the old 
window, a large window, with three sides of glass abutting from 
the gable, and commanding on one side rti»' MarkcM Place, vvheVe 
the Elephant is, and in front the opposite side of “ Goswell Street 
over the way,” like the immortal casemeni of Mr. Pickwick — 
Georgy, 1 say, was lolling iu this window, his mother bi'ing buSy 
hard by, when he remarked symptoms of mov^'inem at tht‘ imjuPs 
house on the other side of the .street. 


“ Hullo r” said die, “there’s Dob’s trap — tbev are bringing it out 
of the courtyard.” The “trap” in question was a carriage which 
the major had bought for six pounds sterling, and about wliich they 
used to rally him a good de^l. 

Emmy gave a little |ctart, but said nothing. 

“Hul^ol” Georgy continuet^, “there’s Francis coming out with 
the po*imanteaus, and Kunz? tlie une-qyed postillion, coming down 
the market with three schimiiiels. l<ook at his boots and yellow 
jacket — ain’t he a rum one? Why -they’re putting the horses to 
Dob’s carriage. 1^ he going anywhere ? ” 

“Yes,” said Emmy ; “ he is going on a journey.” 

“ Going a journey ; and when is he coming back ? ” 

“ He is — not coming back answered Bln my. 

“ Not coming back ! cried out Georgy, jiilnptng up. “ Stay 
here, sir,” roared out Jos. “Stay, Georgv',” said his mother, 
with a vfry sad face. The bov stopped ; kicked about the room ; 
jumped up and down from the window seat with his knees, and 
showed every symptom of uneasiness and curiosity. 

•The horses were put to. The baggage was strapped on. Francis 
came out with hiS master’s sword, and cane, and umbrella tied up 
together, and laid'them iii’the well^and bis desk nnd old tin cocked 
^hat case, whic^ he placed under the seat. Francis brought out 
V.V. iLZ 
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the stained old blue cloak lined with red camlet^ which kid wrapped 

the owner up any time these fifteen years,* and had manchen Stum/ 
erlebiy as a favourite son^ of those clays said. It hrfJ l)Qen new 
the campaij;n of Waterloo, and had covered George and William 
after the night of Ouatre Bras. ^ 

Old Burcke, the landlord of the lodgings, came out, then Francis, 
with more packages — final packages-- then Major William — Burcke 
wanted to kiss him. The major was adored by all people with 
whom he had to do. It was with difficulty he could escape from 
this demonstration of attachment. 

** By Jove, I wll go !” screamed out George. ‘■'Give him this',” 
said Becky, q-iite interested, and put a paper into the boy’s hand. 
He had rushed down the stairs and flung across the street in a 
minute— the yellow postillion was cracking hfs whip gently. 

William had got into the carriage, released from the embrace 
of his landford. George bounded in afterwards and flung his arms 
round the major’s neck (as they saw from the window), and began 
asking him multiplied questions. Then he felt in his waistcoat- 
pocket and gave him a note. William seized at it rather eagerly, 
he opened it trembling, but instantly his countenance changed, ancl 
he tore the paper in two and dropped it out of th^ carriage. He 
kissed Georgy on the head, and the boy got out| doubling his fists 
into his eyes, and with tlw aid of Francis. He lingered with his 
hand on the panel. Fort Schwager I The yellow postillion cracked 
his whip prodigiously, up sprang Francis to the box, away went 
the schimmels, and Dolphin with his head on his breast. He never 
^looked up as they passed under Amidia’s window : and Georgy, 
’ left ^lone in the street, burst out crying in the face of all the crowd. 

• Emmy’s maid heard him howling s^ain during the night, and 
brought him some preserved apricots to console him. She 
mingled her lamentations with his. All the poor, all the humble, 
all honest folks, all good men who knew him, Joved that kind- 
hearted and simple gentleman. 

As for Emmy, had she not dune her duty? She ‘ had her 
picture of George for a consolation. 
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CHAPTER I,XVII. 

WHICH CONTAIN.S BlinilS, xMARRlA(.ICS. AND HFATIIS. 

VV^FIATEVKR Becky’s private plan be by wliicli i)ol>bin*s true 

love was to b*- crowned with success, the little woman thoiifrht 
that the secret might keep, and indeed, being bv no means so 
much interested about anybody’s w'elfare as about her own, she 
had a great number of things pertaining to herseli to consider, 
and which concerned-4ier a great deal more than Major Dobbin’s 
happiness in this life. 

She found herself suddenly and unexpectedly in sni*g, comfort- 
able quarters, surrounded by friends, kindness, and good-natured 
simple people, such as she had not met with for mai^ a long 
day ; and, wanderer as she was by force and inclination, there 
w(Te ntoinents when rest was pleasant to her ; as the most 
hardened Arab that ever careered across the d(‘sert over the hump 
of a dromedary, likes to repose sometimes under the date-trees 
by the water ; or to come into the cities, walk in the baziiars, 
reii esh himself in the baths, and say ffis prayers in the mosques, 
before he goes out again marauding. Jos’s tents and piljitu were 
pleas.inl to this little Ishmaelite. She picketed her steed, hung 
up her weapons, and warmed herself coiflfbrtably b\ his fire. The 
bait in that roving, restless life, was inexpressibly soothing and* 
pleasant to her. 

So, pleased herself, she •tried with all her might to please 
everybody, and we know that she was eminent and successful as 
a practitioner in the art of giving pleasure. As tor Jos, even in 
that little interview in the garret at the Elephant^ Inn, she had 
found means to win back a great deal of his goocl-wili. In the 
course of a week, the civilian was her sworn slave and frantic 
admirer. He didn’t go tp sleep aftci dinner, as his custom was, 
in the *nuch less lilt^ely society of Amelia. He drove out with 
her in his open carriage. ^ He asked little parties and invented 
festivities to do her honour. Tapevi;prm, the Secretary of Lega- 
tion, wlio had abused her so cruelly, came to dine with Jos, and 
then came every day to pay his respects *o Bec;ky. Poor Enimy, 
who was never vfry talkative, and more glum and silent than ever 
after Dobbin’s departure, was quite forgotten when this superior 
genius made her appearance. The French Minister was as much 
charmed with her as ^his English ri\^l. The German ladies, 
never particularly squeamish as regards nfo'-als, especially in 
Jiiiglish people, were delighted with the cleverness and wit of 
Mrs. Ofehuriie’s charming friend ; and though she did not ask to 
go to Court, yet the most august and Transparent personages 
there heard of her fascinations, and were quite curious to know 
ner. ^ When it became known tliat she was noble, of an ancient 
English family, ^that her husband was a colonel of the Guards, 
excej^enz and governor of an island, only separated from his lady 
Dy one of thqse trifling differences which arc of little account in 
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a country wIi'Tv “VVtTthor” is still read,* and the ** 
sclValit n ” ol (ku thf is considered an edityini^ moral ^ 

^ ihou^hl of relusing to receive hef in the very highest society 
the little duchy, and the ladies were even more ready to Call 
ker and \o swear eternal friendship for her, than they had 
been to bestow' the same itieslimable benefits upon Amelia. Love 
and liberty are interpreted by those simple Germans in a way 
which honest lolks- in Yorkshire and Somersetshire little under- 
stand, and a lady might, in some philosophic and civilised towns, 
be divorced ever so many times from her respective husbands, 
and keep her character in society. Jos’s house never was *so 
pleasant, since he had a house of* his own, as Rebecca caused it 
to be. She sang, she played, she laughe^l , she talked in two or 
three languages, she brought everybody to the house> and she 
made Jos ^believe that it was his own great social talents and 
wit which gathered the great society of the place round about 
him. 

As for Emmy, who found herself not in the least mistress of 
her own house, except when the bills were to be paid, Becky 
soon discovered the way to soothe and please her. She t^ked to 
her perpetually about Major Dobbin sent about his business, and 
made no scruple of declaring her admiration for that excellent, 
high-minded gentleman, tmd of telling Emmy that she had be- 
haved niost cruelly regarding him. Emmy defended her conduct, 
and sVowed that it was dictated only by the purest religious 
piinciples; that a wonran once, etc., and to such an angel as 
. him whom she liad had the good lortune to marry, was married 
for •ever ; but she had no objt.ction to iiear the major praised as 
much as ever Becky chose to praisr h ni ; and indeed brought 
the conversation lound to the Dobbin subject a score of times 
evefty day. 

Means were easily found to win the favour of Georgy and the 
servants. Aifielia’s maid, it has been said, was heart' and soul 
in favour of the generous major. Having at first disliked Becky 
for being the means of dismissing him^ from the presence of her 
mistress, she was reconciled to Mrs. Craw]6)\subsequently, because 
the latter became William’s most ardent admirer and champion. 
And in these mighty conclaves in which the two ladies indulged 
after their parties, and while Miss Payne was '‘brushing their 
’airs,” as she called the yellow locks of the one, and the soft 

brown tresses of the other, this girl always pi^. in her word for 

that dear good gentleman Major Dobbin. Her advocacy did not 
make Amelia angry any more than Rebecca’s admiration of him. 
She made George write to him constantly, and persisted in send- 
ing mamma’s kind love in a postscript' And as she looked at 
her husband's portrait of nights, it no longer reproached her — 
perhaps she reproached if, now William was gone. , 

Emmy was not very happy after her heroic sacrifice. She was 
very distraite, nervous, silent, and ill to please. The family h^d 
never known her so peevish. • She grew pale and ill. She used 

to try to sing certain songs Einsam bin ick n^ht aileine,'* was 

one of them ; that tender lov^-song of Weber’s, which, old- . 
fashioned days, young ladies, and' when you were, scarcely born, 
showed that those who lived before you -knew how to love and 
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to sin|f)'*-oerti|in •ongs, I. say, to which die major was partial; 
and she warblf*d them in the twilig:lit in the drawinjf-room, 
sh(‘ would break off in the midst of the son^, and walk into , ^ 
her Neighbouring apartment, and there, no doubt, take refuge in^ 
the miniature 0 / her husband. • ^ • 

Some books still subsisted, after Dobbin's departure, with his 
name written in them ; a German dictionary, for instance, with 
** William Dobbin, — ^th Reg., in the fly-leaf; a guide-book with 
his initials, and one or two other volumes which belonged to the 
inajor. Emmy cleared these away, and put them on the drawers, 
wh^re she placed her work-boh, her desk, her Bible, and Prayer- 
book, under the pictures of the two Georges. And the major, on 
going away, having letj^his gloves behind him, it is a fact that 
Georgy, rummaging, his mother's desk some time afterwards, 
found the gloves neatly folded up. and put away in ^hat they 
call the secret drawers of the desk. 

iVot caring for society, and moping there a great deal, Emma's 
chief pleasure in the summer evenings was to take long walks with 
Georgy (during which Rebecca was left to the society of Mr. 
Joseph), and then the mother and son used to talk about the major 
in a way which even made the boy smile. She told him that 
she thought Major William was thi* best man in all the world ; 
the gentlest and the kindest, the bravest. %nd the humblest. Over 
and over again, she told him how they owed everything which they 
possessed in the world to that kind friend’s benevolent care of them ; 
how he had befriended them al! riirough 4heir poverty and mis»> 
fortunes ; watched over them wheti nobody cared for them ; how . 
all his comrades admired him, though he never spoke of his own 
gallant actions ; how Georgy’s father trusted him beyond ali 
other men, and had been constantly befriended by the good 
William. “Why, when your pap?: was a little boy,” she said, 
**he often 'told me that it wa.^ William who defended him 
against a . t}Tant at the school where they were ,* and their 
friendship never ceased from that day until the last, when your 
dear father fell.” 

“Did Dobbin kill ^e iiian who killed papa?” Georgy said. 
*‘l’m sur" he did, or he w'ou^d if he could have caught him; 
wouldn’t he, mother? When I’m in the army, won’t 1 hate 
the French that's all.” * 

In such colloquies the mother and the child passed a great deal 
of time together. The artless woman had made a confidant of 
the boy. He was as much William’s friend as everybody else who 
knew him well. 

• 

Uy the way. Mrs. Beck}**, not to be behind-hand in sentiment, had 
got a miniature too hanging up in her room, to the surprise and 
amusement of mo.-il people, and the delight of the original who 
was no oflier than our friend Jos. On her first coming to favour 
the Sedleys wili]i a visit, the little woman, who had arrived witli 
a Remarkably small, shabby kit. perhaps ashamed of llic 

meanness of her trunks and band-boxes, and often spoke with 
great respect abokt her baggage left behind at Leipzig, which 
Ishe nAsl have iVoin that city. * When a traveller talks to you 
perpetually abdbt the splendour of his luggage, which he mes 
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j nor. happen to have with him- iii}- son, beware ofithat traveller f 
’ Ht: is, len lo one, an impostor. * I 

Neither Jos nor E.jiniy Knew this important rnaxiiii. It seemed 
tJiem of no conMiquente whetlur liecky had a quantity 01' very 
^ fine clothes in invisible trunks; but as her present supply* was 
'exceedingly shabby, Emmy siqiphed her out of her ‘stores, or toisU 
her to the best milliner in the town, and there fitted her out. It 
was no more torn collars now, I promise you, and faded silks 
trailing oflT at the shoulder. Becky changed her habits with hei 
situation in life— the rouge-pot was suspended — another excitement 
to which she had accustomed herself was also put aside, pr at 
least only indulged in in privacy ; as when she was prevailed' on 
by Jos of a summpr evening, Emmy and the boy being absent on 
their walks, to take a little spiril-and-wi»«er. But if she did not 
indulge — the courier did ; that rascal Kirsch could not be kejn Iroin 
the bottle; nor could he tel! how much he took when he appiii'd to 
it. He was sometimes surprised himself at the way in which 
Mr. Sedley's Cognac diminished. Well, well ; this is a painful 
subject. Becky did not very likely indulge so much as she used 
before she entered a decorous tainily. 

At last the mucli-bragged-aboul boxes arrived trom Leipzig — 
three of them not by an\ means large or splendid- nor did Becky 
appear to take out any ^ri of dresses or ornainenis from the boxes 
when they did arrive. Hut out of one, wdiich contained a mass of 
her < papers (it was that very box which Rawdon Ciawdey had 
j’ansacked in his luriou'' liuiit for Becky^s concealed money), she took 
a picture with great 'glee, which she pinned up in her room, and 
to which she introduced Jos. It w'as liie porrrait oi a gentleiiitin 
. in pencil, his face having the advantage of being painted up in 
pink. He was riding on an eiephamt away firom some cocoa-nut 
trees, and a pagoda ; it was Ea«>tem 

**God bless my soul, it is :d« portrait,’ jos cried out. it was 
he indeed, 4 blooming in youLo and beauty, iri a nanketii jacket 
of the cut of 1804. picture tiiai used 10 hang up in 

Russell Squan. 

'*! bought it," said Becky, in a voice tr^iiibimg with emotion; 
**1 went to see it 1 cou:d be ot any use^no my kind friends. 1 
have never parted with tiiat pictur^^l nevei vUl.” 

“Won’t you ?” Jos crk;d, with a look of unutterable rapture 
and satisfaction. ' Did you realJv, /low. value it for mv 
sake ? ” 

“You know 1 did, well enoegh,” said 'Becky ; *'but why 
speak — why think— why look back ? It is loo iaie now ! ** 

'J'!>at evening's conversation wa^ delicious, for Jus. Emmy 
onl^ came in to go to bed very tirevi and unwell. Jos and his iair 
guest had a charming iite-d-tite, and li.s sister could hear, as she 
lay awake in her adjoining diainber, Rebecca singing over to Jos 
the old songs of 1815. He uid not dleep, tor a wonder, that 
night, any more than Amelia. 

It was June, and, by consequence, high season in London; 
Jos, who read the incomparable Gaiignani (the exile’s best friend) 
through every day, used lo favour lIh ladies wh)h extracts from his 
paper during their breakiasH Ever) ’week m this paper Bieie is 
a full account oi military movements, in which Jos, as a man 
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who had, seen Service, was especially intcre'^ted. On one occasion 
he rea^ out- Arrival of* the — th regiment. Gravesend, June 
20. — The Ranukunder, East In^iaman, came into the river this 
morning, Aaving on board 14 officers, and 132 rank and file ol i < 
this gallant corps. They h.ave beer, .ihsent from Engla^nd 14^ 
years, having been embarked the y*';\r aller Waterloo, in frtffch * 
glorious conflict they took an active part, and having subsequently 
dislinguiblivu themselves in the Biirmes*. var. The veteran 
colonel, Sir Michael O'Dowd, K.C.B., with his lady and sister, 
landed here yesterday, with Captains Posky, Stubble, Macraw, 
Maluny ; Lieutenants Smith, Jones, 'Mionip.sun, F. Thomson ; 
Ensigns Hicks and Grady ; the band on ilie pier playing the 
national anthem, and the crowd loudly c!iee/ing the gallant 
veterans as they went into Wayte's Hotel, a sumptuous 

banquet was provided for the.' delendcrs of Old England. During 
the repast, v liich we need not say was served up in •Wayte’s 
best style, the cheering continued so enthusiastically, that Lady 
O' Dowd and the colonel canii* forward to the balcony, and drank 
the healths oi their feliow'-countrvmen in a bumper of Wayle’s best 
claret.” 

On a second occasion Jos read a brief announcement — Major 
Dobbin had joined the — lli regiment at Chatham; and subsequently 
he promulgated atxounts ol the prt cental iui^s fu the Drawing-room, 
ol Colonel Sit Michael O Dowa, K.C .h’. L.'»dy O'Dowd (by Mrs. 
Molloy Malony of Ballymalony), and Miss Glorvina 0 ’Dow'd.(by 
Lady O’Dowd). Almost directly after this, D(d)bin’s name appeared, 
among the lieutenant-colonels : tor ole Marsiial Tiptofl' had died 
during the passage ot the —th frem Madras, and the sovereign 
was pleased to advance Colonel Sir Michael O'Dowd to the rank . 
of major-general on his returfi to England, with an intimation 
that he should be colonel of the distinguished uginienl which he 
had so long commanded. 

• 

Amelia hard been made aware of some of tlie.se movements. The 
correspondence b< tween George and his guardian had not ceased 
by any means : William had even written once or twice to her 
since his ' \r •:! , bit in a manner so unconstrairiedly cold, 

that the poor won:an felt now^ fn her turn that she had lost lier 
power over him, and that, as he had said, he was free. He had 
left her, and she was wretched. The memory of his almost 
countless services, and lofty and affectionate regard, now presented 
itself to her, and rebuked her day and night. She brooded over 
those recollections according to her wont ; saw the purity and 
beauty of the affection with which she bad trifled, and reproached 
herself for having flung aw^y such a treasurl. ^ 

It was gone indeed. William had spent it all out. He loved her 
no more, she thought, as he had loved her. ' He never could 
again. That sort of regard, which he had proffered to her for 
so many faithful years, can’t be flung down and shattered, and 
melted so as to show no scars. The little heedless tyrant had 
so destroyed if. No, William tlioughf again and again, “ was 
myself 1 deluded, and persisted in cajoling : had she been worthy 
the Jpve 1 gave her, she 'would. h«ve returned it long ago. It 
was a* fond mistake. Isn’t the whole course of life made up of 
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su(L.h ? and suppose I had won her, shl)u1d I not have beerf 
disenchanted the day after my victory ?• Why pine, pr be ashamed 
of my defeat?” The more he thought of this long passage of his 
life, the more clearly he saw his deception. “I’ll go into harness 
• again,” he’’ said, “and Ho mv duty in that state of life in which 
it pleased Heaven to place -me, 1 will see that the buttons 
of the recruits are properly bright, and that the sergeants make no 
mistakes in their accounts. 1 will dine at mess, and listen to the 
Scotch surgeon telling his stories. When 1 am old and broke, 1 
will go on half-pay, and my old sisters shall scold me. 1 have 
^ gtlieht und gelehV as the girl in Wallenstein says. 1 am doipe. — 
Pay the bills, and get me a cigar : find out what there is at the 
play to-night, Fi^ncis ; to-morrow we cross by the Batavier." He 
made the above speech, whereof Francis only heard tlie last two 
lines, pacing up and down the Boompjes at Rotterdam. The 
Batavier wzs lying in the basin. He could see the place on the 
quarter-deck, where he and Emmy had sat on the happy voyage 
out. What had that little Mrs. Crawley to s^ to him ? Pshaw ! 
to-morrow we will put to sea, and return to England, home, and 
duty I 

After June all the little court society of Pumpernickel used to 
separate, according to the German plan, and make for a hundred 
watering-places, w^here they drank ai the wells ; rode upon donkeys ; 
gambled at the redo u tes, M' they had money and a mind ; rushed with 
hundreds of their kind, to gortnandise at the tables d’hote ; and idled 
away* the summer. The English diplomatists went oif to ToepliU 
and Kissingen, their^ French rivals shut up their chancellerie, and 
whisked away to their darling Boulevard de Gand. The Trans- 
parent reigning family took, too. to the waters, or retired to their 
hunting-lodges. Everybody went away having any pretensions to 
politeness, and. of course, with them. Doctor Von Glauber, the court 
doctor, and his baroness. The seasons lor the baths were the 
most productive periods of the doctor’s practice-^he united business 
with pleasure, and his chief placv of resort w^as Ostetid, which is 
much frequented by Germans, and where the doctor treated himself 
and his sf^use to what he called a “dib” in the sea. 

His interesting patient, Jos, was a regubar milch cow to the 
doctor, and he easily persuaded « the civilian, both for his own 
health’s sake and that of his ciiarming sister, which was really 
very much shattered, to ^ss the summer at that hideous seaport 
town. Emmy did not care where she went much. Georgy jumped 
at the idea of a move. As for Becky, she came as a matter of 
course in the fourth place inside of the fine barouche Mr. Jos had 
bought, the two domestics being on the box in front. She might 
have some misgivings * about the friends whom she should meet 
there, and who might be likely to tell ugly stories — but, bah ! 
she was^ strong enough to hold her own. She had cast such an 
anchor in Jos now as would require a strong storm to shake. 
That incident of the picture had finished him. Becky took down 
her elephant, and put it into the little box which she had had 
from Amelia ever so many years ago. Emmy also came’ off 
with her lares — her two pictures — and the party, finally, were 
lodged in an exceedingly dear and uncotiifortable house at 
Ostend. 
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Tliere AmoliA beg^an to take baths, and g^et what good she could 
from them, and tiiough scores of people of Becky’s acquaintance 
passed. her. and* cut her, yet Mni. Osborne, who walked about with . 
her, <ind who knew nobody, was not aware of the'^treatiupnt^ 
experienced by the friend wiiom she had chosen so judicious^^lb 
companion ; indeed, Becky never thought fit to tell her what was 
passing under her innocent eyes. 

Some of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s acquaintances, however, ac- 
knowledged her readily enough — perhaps more readily than she 
would have desired. Among these were Major Loder (unattached) 
and Captain Rook (late of the Rifles), who might be seen any day 
at the Dyke, smoking and staring. at the women, and who speedily 
got an introduction to the hospitable board and select circle of 
Mr. Joseph Sedley. In’*tact, they would take no denial: they 
burst into the house whether Becky was at home ^or not, 
walked into Mrs. Osborne’s drawing-room, which they perfumed 
with their coats and mustachios, called Jos **01d buck,” and 
invaded his dinner-table, and laughed and drank for long hours 
there. 

“What can they mean?” asked Georgy, who did not like these 
gentlemen. “ I heard the major say to Mrs. Crawley yesterday, 

‘ No, no, Becky, you shan’t keep the old buck to yourself. We 
must have the bones in, or, dammy, I’ll^split.* What could the 
major mean, ma ? ” 

“Major! Don’t call him major!” Emmy said. “I’m siife I 
can’t tell what he meant.” His presence and that of his friend* 
inspired the little lady with intolerable terror and aversion. They 
paid her tipsy compliments ; they leered at her over the dinner- 
table. And the captain made^her advances that tilled her with 
sickening dismay, nor would she ever see him unless she had 
George by her .side. 

Rebecca, also, to* do her justice, never would let either of these 
men remain, alone wdth Amelia; the major was di.scngaged too, 
and swore he would be the winner of her. A couple of ruffians were 
fighting for this innocent creature, gambling for her at her own 
table ; and tliougn she \jas not aware of the rascals’ designs upon 
her, yet she felt a horror and >ineasiness in their presence, and 
longed tc fly. • 

She besought, she entreated Jos to come home. Not he. He 
w’as slow of movement, tied to his doctor, and perhaps to some 
other loading-stringy At least Becky was not anxious to go to 
England. 

•\t last she took a great resolution — made the great plunge. 
She wrote off a letter to a friend whom she l^d on the other side of 
the water; a letter aboutf wdiich she did not speak a word to 
anybody, which she carried herself to the post under her shawl, 
nor was any remark made about it ; only that she looked very 
much flu.^hed and agitated when Georgy met her ; and she 
kissed him and hung over him a great deal that night. She 
did ^lot come out of her room after .her return from her walk. 
Becky thought it was Major Loder and the captain who had 
frightened her. 

•“ She*mustn’t stop here,” Becky Reasoned with herself. “She 
must go away, die silly little fool. She is still whimpering after 
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that gaby of a husband — dead (and served right!) these fifteen 
years. Slie shan't marry either of these men. It’s too ’bad of 
Loder. No; she shall marry the bamboo-cane; TK settle it 
very i Tight.” ‘ 

^ ’tfcci' y took a cup of tea to Amelia in her private apartment, 
and found that lady in the company of her miniatures, and in 
a most melancholy and nervous condition. She laid down the cup 
of tea. 

“ Thank you,” said Amelia. 

** Listen to me, Amelia,” said Becky, marching up and down 
the room before the other, and surveying her with a sort of con- 
temptuous kindness. “ 1 want to talk to you. You must go away 
from here, and froni the impertinences of ,<J}ese men. 1 won't have 
you harassed by them ; and they will insult you if you stay. 1 tell 
you they are rascals; men fit to send to the hulks. Never mind 
how 1 know them. 1 know' everybody. Jos can't protect you, he 
is too fat and w'eak, and wants a protection himself. You are no 
more fit to live in the world than a baby in arms. You must 
marry, or you and your precious boy will go to ruin. You must 
have a husband, you fool ; and one of the best gentlemen 1 ever 
saw has offered you a hundred times, and you have rejected him, you 
silly, heartless, ungrateful little creature!” 

“ I tried — I tried my nest, indeed 1 did, Rebecca,” said Amelia 

depr^catingly, “but 1 couldn’t forget *' and she finished the 

sentence by looking up at the portrait. 

“Couldn’t forget hiinP' cried out Becky, “that selfish humbug, 
that low-bred cockney-dandy, that padded booby, who had neither 
vC'it, nor manners, nor heart, and was no more to be compared to 
your friend w'ith the bamboo-cane than you are to Queen Elizabeth. 
Why, the man wras weary of you, and would have jilted you, but 
tliat Dobbin forced him to keep his word. He owned it to me. 
He never cared for you. He used to sneer about you to me, 
time after time ; and made love to me the week after he married 
you.” 

“It's false! It's false! Rebecca,’’ cried out Amelia, starting 
up. 

“Look here, you fool,” Becky -said, still with provoking good 
humour, and taking a little paper'out of her belt, she opened it 
and flung it into Emmy's lap. “You know his handwriting. 
He wTOte that to me — w'anted me to run away with him —gave it 
me under your nose, the day before he w^^as shot — and served 
him right ! ” Becky repeated. 

Emmy did not hear her ; she was looking at the letter. It was 
that which George had put into the bouquet and given to Becky 
on the night of the Duke of Richmond's ball. It was as she 
said : the fooli.sh young man had asked her to fly. 

Emmy’s head sank down, and for almost the last tin>e in which 
she shall be called upon to weep in this history, she commenced that 
work. Her head fell to her bosom, and her hands w'ent up to her 
eyes : and there, fora while, ^she gave way to her emotions, as Elecky 
stood on and regarded her. Who shall analyse, those tears, and say 
whether they were sweet or bitter ? Was she liiost grieved because 
the idol of her life was humbled down and shivered at her feet, ur 
indignant that her love had been so despised, or glad because the 
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barrier was rei'noved which modesty had placed between her amd 
a new^-a real aiTcction? “There is nothing^ to forbid me now,’-^ 


she thgugbt. 1 may love hini w’ith all my heart now. OJi, I , 
will, 1 will, if he will but let me, and forgive me.” I bei ^ ' 

this feeling rushed over all the others which agitated t iaWg^tlK 
little bosom. /# 


little bosom. 


Indeed, she did not cry so much as Becky expected— the other 
soothed and kissed her — a rare mark of sympathy with Mrs. 
Becky. Siie treated Emmy like a child< and patted her head. 

And now let us get pen and ink, and write to him to come this 
minute,” she said. 

“1 — I wrote to him this rngming,” Emmy said, blushing 
exceedingly. « 

Becky screamed wifh ’laughter. “ Un bigUetto^^^ she sang out 
with Rosina, eccollo qua !''" — the whole house echoed with her 
shrill singing. * 


Two mornings after this little scene, although the day w'as rainy 
and gusiy, and Amelia had had an exceedingly wakeful night, 
listening to the wind roaring, and pitying all travellers by land 
and by water, yet she got up early, and insisted upon taking a 
walk on the Dyke with Georgy; and there she paced as the rain 
beat into her face, and she looked out wjstward across the dark 
sea line, and over the s\vollen billows which came tumbling and 
frothing to the shore. Neither spoke much, except now and 'then, 
when the boy said a few words to his timid companion, indicative* 
of sympathy and protection. ,, 

“ I hope he won’t cross in such weather,” Emmy said. 

“ I bet ten to one he does,” the boy answ^ered. Look, mother, . 
there’s the smoke of the steamer.” It was that signal, sure 
enough. 

But though the .steamer was under weigh, he might not be on 
board ; he inlglit not have got the letter ; he might not choose to 
come. — A hundred fe<'iirs poured one over the other into the little 
heart, as fast as the w'aves on to the Dyke. 

The boat followed the smbke into sight. Georgy had a dandy 
telescope, and got the vessel under view in the most skilful manner. 
And he made appropriate nautical comments upon the manner of 
the approach of the steamer as she came nearer and nearer, 
dipping and rising in the water. The signal of an English steamer 
in sight went fluttering up to the mast on the pier. 1 dare say 
Mrs. Amelia’s heart was in a similar flutter. 

Emmy tried to look through the telescope over George’s shoulder, 
out she could make nothing of it. She only saw a black eclipse 
bobbing up and down before her eyes. 

George took the glass again and raked the ves!:*el. “ How' she 
does pitch!” he said. “There goes a wave slap over her bows. 
There’s only two people on deck besides the steersman. There’s 

a man lying down, and a — chap in a— cloak with a Hooray ! 

-^lt*s Dob, by Jingo!” He clapped tq, the telescope and flung his 
arms round his mother. As for that lady : let us say what s)ie 
did in the words df a favourite poet — Aaxpvoey yeXwrcura. She was 
Sftire it Was William. It could be nb other. What she had said 
about hoping that he would not come was all hypocrisy. Of 
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•:a ’rse he would come ; what could he do else but come ? She knew 
he would come. 

llie |hu' came swiftly nearer f.nd nearer. As they A'ent in to 

• ihirCP'*' the landintj-place at the quay, Emmy’s knees treiiibled 

i' le scarcely could run. r She would have liked to kneel 
down ai\'!? say her prayers of thanks there. Oh, she thought, 
she would be all her life saying them ! 

It was such a bad day that as the vessel came alongside of the 
quay there were no idll^rs abroad ; scarcely even a commissioner 
on the lookout for the few passengtjrs in the steamer. That 
young scapt'grace George had fled loo ; and as the gentfeinan 
in the old cloak lined with red stuff stepped on to the shore, 
there was scarcely any one present to se^^‘^Jl\'hut took place which 
was briefly this ; — 

A lady in a dripping white bonnet and shawl, w’ith her two little 
hands out before her, went up to him, and in the next minute she 
had altogether disappeared under the folds of the old cloak, and 
w^as kissing one of his hands with all her might ; whilst the 
other, 1 suppose, w’as engaged in holding her to his heart (which 
her head just about reached) and in preventing her from tumbling 
down. She was murmuring something about — forgive — dear 
William — dear, dear, dearest Iriend — kiss, kiss, kiss, and so forth 
— and in fact went on under the cloak in an absurd manner. 

When Emmy emerged from it, she still kept tight hold of one of 
William’s hands, and looked up in his face. It was full of sadness 
*and tender love and phy. She understood its reproach, and hung 
dou w her head. 

“ It was time you sent for me, dear Amelia,” he said, 

* • “You will never go again, Williafii,” 

“No, never,” he answered ; and pressed the dear little soul once 
more to his heart. 

As they issued out of the custom-house precincts, Georgy broke 
out on them, w’ith his telescope up to his eye, and a loud laugh 
of welcome ; he danced round the couple, and performed many 
facetious antics as he led them up to the house. Jos wasn’t up 
yet ; Becky not visible (though slie look d at them through the 
blinds). Georgy ran off to see ubout breakfast, Emmy, whose 
shawl and bonnet were off in the passage in the hands of Mrs. 
Payne, now went to undo the clasp of Wdliam’s cloak, and — we 
will, if you please, go with George, and look after breakfast for 
the colonel. The vessel is in port. He Iv^.s got the prize he 
has been trying for all his life. The bird has come in at last. 
There it is with its head on his shoulder, billing and cooing 
close up to his heart, with soft outstretched fluttering wings. 
This is what life has asked for every day and hour for eighteen 
years. This is what he pined after. Here it is — the summit, 
the end — the last page of the third volume. Good-by/j, colonel — 
God bless you, honest William I — Farewell, dear Amelia — grow 
green again, tender little parasite, round the rugged old oak to 
which you cling ! 

Perhaps it was compunction towards the kind and simple^^reature, 
who had been the first in life to defend lur, oerhaps it-was'a 
dislike to all such sentimental scenes ; but Rebecca, satisfied with 
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fier part In tlir trarrsacrton, nover presented 

Dobbiji^ and the lady wlioin he married. 

she said, took, her to Bruises, whitlier sht? v 

and life uticle were present alt the marri 

it wa'%^ dver, and Georgy I^d rejoint 

Becky returned, (just for a fc^ days) Ic 

bachelor, Joseph Sedley. He preferred . 3^ 

said, and declined to join in housekeeping with nis sibici 

ner husband. i 

,Eniniy waswery glad in her heart to Ihnik that she had written 
to her husbana before she read or knew of that letter of George’s. 
“ 1 knew it all alpng,” William said ; “ but could 1 use that weapon 
against the poor^^low’s memory?. It was that which made me 
sulfer so when you-^^iM^ # 

“ Never speak of that day again,” Emmy cried out, so contrite 
and humble, that William turned olf tjic conversation# by his 
account of Glorvina and dear old Peggy O’Oowd, with whom 
he was sitting when the letter of reaill reached him. “ If you 
hadn’t sent for me,” he added with a laugh, “ who knows what 
GKirvina’s name might be now?” 

At present it is Glorvina Posky (noiv Mrs. Major Posky), she 
took him on the death of his first wife; having lesolved never to 
marry out of the regiment. Lady 0'Do>«id is also so attached to 
it that, she says, if anything were to happen to Mick, bedad sht’d 
come back and , marry some of ’em. But the major-generaj is 
quite well, and lives in great splendour at O’Dowdstown, wdth a 
pack of beagles, and (with the exception of perhaps their neighbour, 
H(»ggarty of Castle is the first man of his coAity. 

Her ladyship still dances jigs, and insisted on standing up 
to the master of the horse ^t the lord-lieutenant’s last bait. 
Botii she and •Glorvina declared that Dobbin had used llip 
ialter shcamJuUy^ but Posky falling in, Glorvina was consoled, 
and a beauuful turtian from Paris appeased the WTath of Lady 
O’Dowd. • • 

When Colonel Doblm quitted the service, wdiich he did immedi- 
ately after his marriagi, lie rented a pretty little country place in 
Hampshire, no* far frontQueen’s Crawley, where, after the passing 
of the Reform Bill, Sir Pitt and^iis family constantly resided now. 
All idea of a pi'cragc was out of the question, the baronet’s two 
seats in Parliament being lost. He was both out of pocket and 
out of spirits by that catastrophe, failed in his health, and 
prophesied the speedjtruin of the empire. 

Lady Jane and Mrs. Dobbin became great friends — there was a 
perpetual crossing of pony-chaises between the Hall and the Ever- 
greens, the colonel’s place (rented of hi* friend Major Ponto, 
w’ho was abroad with his 'family). Her ladyshiff was godmother 
to Mrs. Dobbin’s childf^hlch bore her name, and was christened 
by the R‘w. James Crawley, who succeeded his father in the 
living : and a pretty close iHendship subsisted between the two 
lad:^ George and Rawdon, wdio hunted and shot together in the 

Acalions, were both entered of the same college at Cambridge, and 
quarrelled wdth ejiph other about Lady Jane’s daughter, with 
whom tlicy were both, of course, in Itye. A match between George 
Ad that young t lady was long a lavourite scheme of both the 
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. * . ' hough I have heard that Miss Crawley herself inclined 

■; 1 -• 1 ' cousin. . < 

.J." -iwdon Crawley’s name was never mentioned^ by either 
!i • were re<'isons whj* all should be silent ' regarding 

^‘wherever Mr. Joseph ^*Sedley went, she travelh'd 'ike- 
\i' that infatuated man ^seemed to be entirely her slave. 
’'r*ers lawyei-J informed him that his brother-in-law had 
, heavy insurajice upon his life, whence it was probable 
•ad been raising money to discharge debts. He procured 
J leave of absence from the East India Hous,j, and, indeed, 
lities were daily increasing. 

aring the news about the insurance, Ai Telia, in a good 
ilarm, entreated her husband to go Brussels, where 
1 w’as, and inquire into the st<."r of his affairs; The 
quitted home with reluctance (for he w^as deeply immersed 
- History of the Punjaub,” which still occupies him, and 
much alarmed about his little daughter, whom he idolises, and who 
was just recovering from the chicken-pox), and went to Brussels 
and found Jos living at one of the enormous hotels in that 
city. Mrs. Crawley, who had her carriage, gave entt*rtainments, 
and lived in a very genteel manner, occupied another suite of 
apartments in the .same hotel. 

, The colonel, of coursv*, did not desire to see that lady, or even 
tlfink proper to notify his arrival at Brussels, except privately 
to Jos by a message through hi.s valet. Jos begged the colonel 
, to come and see hiii,i ,.that night, when Mrs. Crawley would be at 
a soiree, and wdien they could meet alone,^ He found his brother- 
iji-l?iw in a condition of pitiable. ; and dreadfully afraid 

of Rebecca, though eager in his praises of her. She tended him 
t‘h rough a scries of unheard-of illnesses, w’ith a fidelity most 
admirable. She had been a daughter to him. ‘ “ But — but — oh, 
for God*s sake, do come and live near me, and — and — see me 
sometimes.” whimpered out the unfortunate man. 

The colonel’s brow darkened at thi.s. V e can’t, Jos.” he said. 
“Considering the circumstances, Amelia car t visit you.” 

1 sw’ear to j^ou — 1 swear to yon on the Bible,” gasped out 
Joseph, wanting to kiss the book, “tha. she is as innocent as 
a child, as spotless as your own wife,” 

“It may be so,” said, the colonel gloomily; “but Emmy can’t 
come to you. Be a man, Jos ; break olf this disreputable connection. 
Come home to your family. We hear your aPairs are involved.” 

“ Involved ! ” cried Jos. “ Who has told such calumnies ? All my 
money is placed out most advantageously. Mrs. .Crawley — that is 
— 1 mean — it is laid out to the bes» interest.” 

“ You are not in debC, then ? Why did you insure your life ? ” 

“ I thought — a little present to her — in ^ case anything happened ; 
and you know m'y health is so delicate — cbmmon gratitude, you 
know — and 1 intend to leave all money to you-*and I can 
spare it out of my income, indeed I can,” cried out William's weak 
brother-in-law. 

Tlie colonel besought Jos- to fly at once — to go back to India, 
whitlier Mrs. Crawley coidd not follow him ;• to do anything to 
bi oak oiT a connection which might havb the most fatal cotibbquenceu 
to him. f 








